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PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT 

BEGINNING  now  the  34th  volume,  this  journal  presents 
itself  in  a  new  dress.  Owing  to  the  increased  cost  in 
production  of  everything  in  the  line  of  printing,  this  new  form 
has  been  adopted  as  enabling  the  publisher  to  give  as  consid- 
erable amount  of  matter  as  heretofore  without  added  cost  to 
the  subscriber. 

For  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  the  American  Physician 
has  had  but  one  publisher's  name  upon  its  title  page,  and  the 
editors  in  the  order  of  their  services  have  been  Drs.  J.  P.  Mills, 
Chas.  E.  Blumenthal,  B.  F.  Underwood,  Geo.  W.  Winterburn, 
and  Hugh  Totheline  Kraft. 

REMINISCENT  ROULADES 

A  FEW  evenings  since,  while  chatting  with  our  family,  it 
was  discovered  that  no  one  of  the  younger  members  had 
ever  seen  a  bootjack,  so  that  as  to  them  the  bootjack-cat- 
backyard  story  was  an  Egyptian  myth.  Indeed,  a  leather  boot 
with  a  bit  of  bright  red  leather  at  the  top,  with  a  gold-imprinted 
spread-eagle  on  it  was  equally  unknown.  And  yet  you  and 
we  used  to  wear  red-topped  boots,  didn't  we?  And  some 
of  them  had  copper  toes.  That,  too,  was  an  addition  which 
could  not  be  explained  to  a  city  boy  or  girl.  And  as  for  a 
bootjack — when  we  came  home  from  a  three-mile  wade  thru 
the  snow  or  mud,  from  singing-school  or  candy  pull,  and 
the  cowhides  stuck  to  our  feet  like  the  deceased  colored  gem- 
men  to  his  cuticle,  human  hands  alone  could  not  have  separated 
the  boot  from  our  clingstone  anatomy;  so  we  looked  for  the 
bootjack,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fireplace,  and  after 
some  contortions  stripped  the  boot  from  the  foot.  And  do 
you  remember,  Ben  Bolt,  those  fashionable  square-toes  of  the 
middle  sixties? 
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THEN  some  one  else  started  to  tell  of  candle-snuffers.  They 
had  heard  that,  as  and  for  a  bridal  gift,  one  of  their  friends 
had  been  presented  with  a  silver  candlestick  and  a  snuffer. 
They  knew  what  a  candlestick  was  for ;  candles  are  sometimes 
handy  for  calorifying  curling  irons ;  but  why  the  snuffer  ? 
They  described  it  as  a  pair  of  small  scissors  with  a  little 
square  box  on  the  underside.  Still  they  couldn't  understand 
what  a  snuffer  was  for,  when  it  was  so  easy  to  just  pouff — 
blow  the  candle  out !  Again  we  call  upon  you  members  of 
the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Graybeards  and  Bared  Crowns, 
and  ask  if  you  remember  whether  you  used  snuffers,  or 
whether  you  just  natch'ly  wet  your  fingers  and  snuffed  the 
candle-wick  dexterously,  not  always  burning  your  fingers  or 
extinguishing  the  light.  You  never  used  snuffers,  did  you? 
No,  those  were  for  the  mollycoddles.  This  all  was  back  in 
Indiana  during  and  after  the  war. 


EVERY  now  and  then  you  will  find  some  stage-struck  young 
person,  beautiful  as  one  of  Baketel's  antiphlogistine  girls, 
doing  the  Priscilla-Alden-Speak-For- Yourself- John  act  with 
a  spinning  wheel  hitched  hindside  before,  trying  to  twist  a  hank 
of  S.  &  J. '3  absorbent  cotton  into  threads  over  her  Pompeian- 
massage-creamed  right  shoulder.  But  how  many  in  that  audi- 
ence, think  you,  would  know  the  difference?  Still,  if  they 
had  sat,  like  you  and  we,  at  grandma's  feet  every  night  in 
front  of  the  big  cord-wood  fireplace,  with  no  other  light,  and 
watch  her  wet  her  fingers  and  dexterously  twirl  the  crude 
bunch  of  flax  on  her  distaff,  thin  it  out,  and  thin  it  out,  until, 
finally,  she  would  catch  it  on  the  wheel  and  turn  that  wheel 
with  her  foot,  they  would  never  try  any  more  spinning  stunts 
without  first  learning  the  how  of  it. 

X    *    -:- 

ANOTHER  base  counterfeit,  usually  invoked  and  played  by 
lady  designers  for  Women  Magazine  covers,  is  a  cradle 
made  of  cheap  boards,  roughly  nailed  together,  looking  awk- 
ward and  ugly  enough  to  be  the  high-priced  product  of  a 
modern  Arts  and  Crafts  shop,  and  the  mother  "kicking"  it 
with  the  wrong  foot.  Since,  however,  this  alleged  mother  had 
arrayed  herself  in  the  habiliments  and  chauffeur — beg  pardon — 
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coiffure  of  1902,  and  her  surroundings,  wall  paper,  interior 
decorations,  and  furniture  of  the  same  age,  the  1804  cradle 
was  deliciously  malaprop.  There  could  have  been  but  one 
greater  anachronism — we  hope  that  word  is  correct — and  that 
would  be  to  have  a  real,  and  truly-for-sure  1804  interior,  cold 
and  snowy  exterior,  wolves  barking  at  the  door,  old  hat  stuck 
in  the  broken  window  pane,  with  a  fashionably  arrayed  mother 
of  1900  feeding  her  baby,  apparently  from  a  couple  of  mamil- 
lary structures  and  adnexse  of  equal  size  and  dimensions, 
showing  no  imbalance,  bared  sufficiently  to  declare  and  depict 
their  genuineness,  and  then  find,  on  closer  inspection,  that  she 
is  nursing  the  kid  from  a  Decker  bottle  and  probably  with 
horrified  milk  at  that!  Xary  much,  Matilda  Jane!  In  them 
days  Mariah  had  her  baby,  and  she  nussed  it  from  the  founts 
provided  by  God,  and  if  she  "kicked"  the  low-down  cradle,  she 
did  it  with  her  left  foot  while  with  the  other  she  sang  a  throaty, 
drowsy  lullaby  that  put  the  old  man  and  dog  Tray  to  sleep 
as  well  as  the  latest  arrival.  And  there  wa'n't  any  bottle  used  in 
that  house — not  for  fair — not  by  the  baby  anyhow — and  if  there 
was,  it  didn't  use  any  long  tube  but  was  fitted  with  a  corn  cob ; 
if  nothing  else  would  do,  the  kid  got  a  sugar-teat,  carefully 
prepared  under  the  strictest  Board  of  Health  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, from  milk  delivered  in  harem-etically  sealed  bottles, 
and  always  carefully  sterilized  in  the  mother's,  or  the  neigh- 
bor woman's  or  the  hired  girl's  mouth  before  being  placed  or 
replaced  in  the  kid's  mouth.  And  that  kid  grew  up  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  State  if  not  a  President  of  the  United  States  ! 


BUT  the  cradle,  brother,  that  you  and  we  remember,  is  the 
curly-one,  with  a  canopy  over  it  with  a  pink  mosquito 
netting  to  catch  mosquitoes — tho  why  anybody  wanted  to  catch 
mosquitoes  passes  our  present  comprehension.  And  you  and 
we  had  to  take  half-hour  turns  at  rocking  that  baby,  didn't  we? 
While  mother  did  the  first  and  second  girl's  work,  and  some- 
times pa's  and  the  hired  man's  too.  After  a  while,  you  re- 
member, the  rockers  were  taken  off  that  cradle,  and  the  baby 
slept  in  it  for  a  bed.  Again  after  that  he  was  shifted  into  the 
trundle-bed — wonder  if  our  children  know  what  a  trundle-bed 
is? — with  the  other  three  of  us,  and  the  cradle  was  taken  up 
into  the  attic.  Xot  to  stay  long,  however,  not  long  enough  to 
become  the  nesting  place  of  animals  large   enough   to   write 
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any  Long  nature  stories  about;  and  soon  it  came  down  just 
in  time  to  receive  the  new  kid.  Didn't  it  used  to  bother  you 
some  to  know  where  those  kids  came  from  that  had  to  be 
rocked  so  much?  They  didn't  know  in  them  days,  how  bad 
it  is  to  rock  babies. 

Did  you  use  to  read  a  book  on  the  sly  when  it  was  your 
stunt  to  do  the  rocking,  and,  then,  in  the  middle  of  the  ex- 
citement of  the  story,  forget  to  rock  long  enough  to  wake  the 
kid,  who  would  make  such  an  outrageous  outcry  that  ma  came 
rushing  in,  and  because  you  had  been  asleep  at  the  switch, 
or  had  forgotten  your  paramount  duty  as  a  member  of  that 
family,  you  were  punished,  not  always  with  a  switch,  but  by  the 
addition  of  an  extra  half-hour  of  rocking.  And  that  next  half- 
hour,  it  does  wonder  us  even  yet,  that  the  violence  of  the 
rocking  didn't  dislocate  all  the  bones  in  the  kid's  body.  And, 
of  course,  you  never  got  up  on  a  parlor  chair,  first  carefully 
spreading  a  newspaper  to  prevent  soiling  the  horsehair  or 
scratching  the  varnish,  and  then  turned  the  clock  ahead  a  few 

minutes  ?    Nor  did  we,  or,  at  least  not  so  very  often. 

^    ^    ^ 

St\  St\  /l\ 

OH,  them  was  halycon  days,  them  were.  Everybody  had 
families,  even  the  two  darkies  down  in  the  poor  woods. 
Everybody  had  enough  and  good  and  plenty.  Even  the 
darkies.  Nobody  ever  went  reel  good  and  hungry.  We  ett 
elderberry  pie  with  perfect  confidence.  People  didn't  work 
on  Sunday,  that  was  wicked.  On  Saturday  nights  we  washed 
our  feet  in  the  creek,  and  greased  our  boots  for  Sunday.  So 
we  all  went  to  meetin'  twice  on  that  holy  day,  and  listened  to 
a  forty-minute  doctrinal  sermon,  the  weekday-butcher-minister 
standing  between  two  camphene  lamps,  behind  a  sheneel- 
covered  table,  and  on  a  grow-grain  rug,  the  grocery-store 
deacon  lining  and  leading  the  hymns  in  a  sufficiently  impres- 
sive but  not  always  tuneful  voice.  And  yet  in  that  primitive 
community  they  still  believe  in  heaven  and  hell.  This  was 
back  in  Indiana,  when  we  was  a  tow-headed  boy,  wearing 
''hickory"  shirts — we  put  that  in  the  plural  for  euphony's 
sake — a  ten  cent  straw  hat  with  a  red-calico  underlining, 
leather  "gallusses" — our  father  was  a  shoemaker  and  had 
strap-oil  always  on  sale — blue  jeans  pants,  several  freckles, 
and  a  crop  of  stone-bruises.  Men  chewed  dog-leg  tobacco, 
mothers  had  babies  as  a  steady  diet,  boys  grew  up  and  wont 
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to  the  cities,  girls  bloomed  out  as  only  Indiana  girls  could  bloom, 
became  wives  and  had  children  of  their  own — the  more  the 
merrier.  Xow,  alas  !  the  trail  of  the  fountain  syringe  and  the 
poodle  dog  is  over  it  all ! 


IN  DEM  GOOD  OLE  TIMES 

IN  the  November,  1878,  issue  of  the  American  Homeopathist, 
we  find  a  number  of  curious  statements.  Among  others 
this :  ''The  publishers  of  the  Hahnemannian  Monthly  an- 
nounce the  discontinuance  of  that  Journal  for  the  present. 
The  editor  states  that  it  'did  not  pay',  and  concludes  his  letter 
'to  the  readers'  with  the  admonition,  'that  our  journals  must 
be  supported  better  than  they  now  are,  with  both  money  and 
brains,  or  the  Hahnemannian  will  not  be  the  only  one  to 
suspend/  " 

At  that  time  there  must  have  been  some  other  trouble  ex- 
tant than  that  which  now  is  '"biting"  the  journals,  as  well  as 
the  profession  of  Homeopathy;  for  in  the  late  70's  and  early 
80' s — in  fact  all  thru  the  8o's, — Homeopathy  was  in  its  boom- 
period.  Hering,  the  Great,  was  still  with  us,  and  so  was 
Farrington,  his  pupil  and,  almost,  alter  ego.  Homeopathic 
papers  per  se  were  still  in  the  majority,  and  journals  publish- 
ing them  were  sought  after  and  made  prosperous. 

In  another  issue  of  this  same  1878  volume  we  find  where 
some  western  board  of  health  or  supervision  refused  to  accept 
the  diplomas  of  graduates  of  medical  colleges  where  the  two 
years  of  attendance  did  not  occur  in  two  separate  years,  with 
at  least  six  months  between  sessions.  And  yet  some  of  our 
most  talented  and  noted  physicians  and  surgeons  of  this  day 
were  graduates  of  those  two  annual  session  colleges,  the  second 
year  being  mostly  a  repetition  of  the  first  year.  Of  course  these 
successful  and  prominent  men  did  not  close  their  books  upon 
being  graduated ;  but  kept  their  eyes  and  ears  open  and  rapidly 
adapted  themselves  to  the  rapid  changes  which  were  tran- 
spiring during  those  eventful  years.  This  is  no  argument  for 
the  two-year  colleges,  nor  against  the  present  four-year 
schools;  it  is  simply  the  old  argument  that  after  all  it  is  the 
max  behind  the  diploma  who  makes  the  success.  While  there 
was   little   of   surgery — and   no    gynecology — taught    in   these 
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schools,  obstetrics  and  materia  medica  were  the  prime  topics, 
and,  as  a  rule,  were  well  taught.  For  this  reason  one  will 
find  these  old  graduates  still  using  homeopathic  remedies,  upon 
homeopathic  symptomatology,  and  only  a  few  of  them  doing 
much  with  surgery.  They  were  "baby"  doctors,  and  "fever" 
doctors  ;  and  if  a  patient  needed  to  have  his  leg  sawed  off  or 
his  arm  re-set,  the  only  specialist  known  in  those  days,  the 
surgeon,  was  called  in.  Yes,  truly,  there  were  eye  and  ear 
men,  too ;  but  they  were  graduated  general  practitioners.  No 
college  in  those  earlier  times  graduated  specialists.  Every  man 
was  a  general  practitioner;  and  only  after  years  of  practice 
did  he  gravitate  towards  a  specialty. 

Some  "Cases  from  Practice,"  by  E.  B.  Nash,  begins  with 
Styes-Staphisagria.  A  case  of  Chronic  Urethritis  was  cured 
with  sarsaparilla  200.  Sarsaparilla  in  the  same  potency  healed 
urinary  tenesmus  in  a  boy  of  six.  Antimonium  crudum  and 
tart,  show  forth  the  classical  symptomatology  which  Prof.  Nash 
has  made  so  famous  in  his  Leaders,  and  other  books. 

There  are  several  contributions  from  E.  M.  Hale,  with  a 
wood-cut  of  his  famous  speculum. 

Temple  S.  Hoyne  has  some  fine  homeopathic  papers.  They 
are  so  graphic  you  can  almost  see  Dr.  Hoyne  puffing  his  pipe, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cerulean  color. 

The  Alleghany  Materia  Medica  Club  was  even  in  that  early 
day  doing  fine  work  along  homeopathic  lines. 

But  some  of  the  learned  papers  on  Electricity  and  Electro- 
Therapeutics,  read  very  funny  to-day.  We  find  much  concern- 
ing "polarity"  and  "positive  and  negative"  parts  of  the  human 
body.  What  would  those  ancient  worthies  say  could  they  see 
the  x-ray  and  all  the  modern  machinery  necessary  to  do 
effective  electro-therapeutic  work  ? 

And  here,  most  fittingly  to  close  our  researches,  we  append 
an  original  poem  : 

Aye,  tenderly  close  his  eyelids. 

In  the  sleep  of  the  tyrant  death, 
Composing  his  cold  limbs  sadly. 

With  tears  and  a  bated  breath. 
The  clods  may  above  him  harden. 

With  the  turf,  or  the  chilling  snow — 
(  >h,  bury  your  dog  in  the  garden, 

He'll  make  the  cabbages  grow. 
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FIXATION  OF  KIDNEY  FOR  INSANITY 

BY  EMORY  LANPHEAR,  M.  D.,  PH.  D.,  LL.  D.,  ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 
Professor  of   Surgery  in  the  Hippocratean   College  of  Medicine. 

In  American  Physician  of  November,  1907,  there  ap- 
peared a  brief  note  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Suckling  "considers 
that  a  special  type  of  insanity  consisting  of  mental  depression 
with  delusions  and  suicidal  tendencies  is  due  to  the  toxic 
effects  produced  by  the  displacement  of  the  kidney,''  with  the 
editorial  comment — with  which  all  observers  must  agree — that 
"we  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  displaced  kidney  may 
be  detected  frequently  with  an  entire  absence  of  any  of  the 
mental  symptoms  Dr.  Suckling  enumerates.  We  also  know 
that  in  neurasthenic  conditions  the  kidney  may  be  displaced, 
and  apparently  this  displacement  gives  rise  to  local  symptoms." 
But  when  it  comes  to  the  further  declaration  that  "it  will  take 
more  than  the  few  cases  scantily  reported  by  Dr.  Suckling 
as  cured  by  the  operation  of  nephropexy  to  convince  us  of  the 
soundness  of  his  arguments  ;  in  the  treatment  of  any  morbid 
condition  we  should  aim  at  the  removal  of  any  and  every  pos- 
sible source  of  .peripheral  irritation,  but  until  further  clinical 
experience  has  shovvn  that  the  operation  of  nephropexy  is  in- 
variably followed  by  the  relief  of  the  mental  symptoms  above 
described,  we  shall  be  "'disposed  to  consider  Dr..  Suckling's 
thesis' as  not  piwen,"  there'ruist  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
criticism;  especially  :o'tl;osc-who  have  "done  things." 

For  many  years  I  have  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  routine 
examination  of  every  patient  with  incipient  insanity  for  every 
source  of  peripheral  irritation — removal  of  which  may  aid  in 
restoration  of  the  mental  equilibrium ;  with  special  attention 
to  the  kidney  as  one  of  the  chief  offenders.  In  my  book  on 
"Surgical  Therapeutics"  now  in  press,  I  severely  condemn 
asylum  physicians  for  neglecting  loosened  kidneys,  because 
every  hospital  for  the  insane  contains  numerous  patients  who 
might  have  been  saved  by  timely  operation,  and  some  who  even 
yet  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  nephropexy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  abnormally  loose  kidney  is  the 
cause  of  insanity  (though  perhaps  it  may  be  so)  ;  but  that,  in 
a   patient   near  the   border-land,   the   nerve-irritation    from   a 
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wandering  kidney  may  be  just  enough  to  throw  the  balance 
beyond  the  line  of  safety.  In  one  already  insane,  but  yielding 
gradually  to  treatment,  it  may  be  the  one  undiscovered  element 
which  prevents  early  and  complete  restoration  to  normal  men- 
tality. 

This  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  relation  of  loosened 
kidney  to  the  production  or  maintenance  of  certain  types  of 
insanity,  especially  "melancholia,  mental  depression,  headaches, 
and  morbid  fears,"  as  Suckling  says,  is  not  based  upon  any 
theory,  but  upon  observation  and  an  experience  now  covering 
many,  many  cases.  Most  of  the  nervous  symptoms  relieved  have 
been  those  dependent  upon  Suckling's  first  grouping  "by 
reaction,  or  pressure  on  blood-vessels,  nerves,  ureter,  colon, 
stomach,  etc.,  causing  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms,  pain, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach,  colitis,  ovaritis,  and  uterine  trouble." 
But  there  were  others,  more  pronouncel,  like  the  following : 

Mrs.  H.,  age  36,  of  neurotic  type,  became  insane  in  the 
spring  of  1897.  For  nine  months  she  was  in  bed  at  the 
Woman's  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  sleepless,  melancholic,  refusing 
to  eat  unless  forced,  a  hopeless  wreck — so  completely  lost  to 
the  world  that  for  many  weeks  she  did  not  recognize  her  chil- 
dren when  they  were  brojjgjii «t£j  S'er.  .  :Fmalh;s  the  neurologists 
in  charge  having  decided' \her'°t6  be  incurable,.  ?he-was  about 
to  be  committed  ^o/the' insane  asylnn^when  her  fe'ther,  travel- 
ing in  Mississippi,  happened  to  meet-'a  patient  wlio.,had*.  re- 
covered from,' a'simila-r  conation,  after,  my  operating  f  of' loose 
kidney.  Hastening  ,{i6me,J  lie  <  requested-  '.meg  ;tf>#j examine  her 
before  her  transference  to  the  asylum.  Such  a  pitiable  sight 
one  seldom  sees :  emaciated  to  64  pounds,  haggard,  hollow- 
eyed,  insensible  to  her  surroundings,  weeping,  crying  to  be 
allowed  to  kill  herself,  she  seemed  indeed  beyond  hope;  but 
the  pathologic  condition  was  well  marked :  the  left  kidney 
was  near  the  umbilicus,  the  right  at  the  pelvic  brim,  with 
evidences  of  chronic  appendicitis  (as  is  often  the  case).  The 
right  kidney  was  sutured  first,  with  removal  of  the  appendix 
and  ventral  fixation  of  the  uterus;  a  few  weeks  later  the  left 
kidney  was  anchored.  Almost  immediately  the  kidney  excre- 
tion increased  to  the  normal,  the  appetite  returned,  the  bowels 
became  active,  natural  sleep  returned,  and  with  these  changes 
the  mind  cleared  up  and  the  melancholia  with  suicidal  impulses 
became  a  thing  of  the  past.     Some  months  later  her  husband 
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died  and  she  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources.  Her  men- 
tal condition  was  such  that  she  became  a  governess  in  one  of 
our  most  prominent  families,  and  for  years  thus  supported  her- 
self and  two  children.  To-day,  instead  of  being  an  inmate 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  or  dead,  she  weighs  150  pounds, 
is  engaged  in  business,  is  bright-eyed  and  happy — one  of  the 
most  strikingly  handsome  of  the  women  to  be  seen  upon  the 
streets  of  St.  Louis. 

Does  not  a  case  like  this  go  far  toward  sustaining  the  dec- 
laration that  every  patient  with  incipient  insanity  should  be 
examined  for  wandering  kidney,  and  if  a  pathological  condition 
be  found,  it  should  be  corrected  ?  If  this  were  the  only  instance 
of  cure  following  nephropexy  it  would  count  for  little ;  but  it 
is  only  one  of  many  such  cases — cases  which  by  their  happy 
ending  help  to  make  the  surgeon  feel  that  his  work  is  not  all 
for  mere  monetary  gain. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
MATERIA  MEDICA  GLEANINGS 

BY  M.   E.  DOUGLASS,   M.  D.,  BALTIMORE,   MD. 

Iodide  of  Arsenic. — Its  sphere  of  action  is  quite  decided, 
and  very  certain  when  prescribed  according  to  its  characteristic 
indication.  That  indication  is  sharp  and  well-defined.  It  is 
the  peculiar  and  persistently  irritating,  corrosive  character  of 
all  its  discharges.  Xo  matter  what  the  disease  is ;  no  matter 
from  what  source  the  discharge  arises ;  if  the  dischage  irri- 
tates the  membrane  from  which  it  flows,  and  over  which  it 
flows,  this  remedy  is  fully  indicated.  In  this  respect  it  re- 
sembles nitric  acid,  ailanthus,  arum,  arsenic,  and  a  few  others ; 
but  none  possesses  the  symptom  as  prominently  as  this.  The 
discharge  is  often  fetid,  not  always;  it  is  generally  watery,  not 
always ;  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  has  its  origin,  is 
always  red,  angry,  and  sometimes  swollen. 

The  diseases  in  which  it  is  useful,  and  in  which  it  generally 
acts  speedily,  are:  Epidemic  influenza,  whether  a  catarrhal 
fever,  a  "bad  cold,"  or  the  "epizootic,"  so-called.  It  is  the 
nearest  to  a  specific  for  catarrhus  ccctivus,  or  hay-fever,  that 
we  have.     In  old  nasal  catarrhs,  when  the  discharge  becomes 
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bloody  and  fetid,  scabs  and  pus  come  from  the  nose,  and  the 
irritation  extends  to  the  throat,  this  remedy,  continued  for 
some  time,  together  with  the  use  of  a  douche  of  glycerin  and 
water,  effectually  cures.  In  these  cases  it  is  superior  to  silicea, 
hepar,  or  kali  bi.,  so  highly  praised  in  our  text-books. 

It  is  equally  valuable  in  chronic  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  with 
ulceration;  in  otorrhea,  with  fetid,  corrosive  discharges;  in 
corrosive  leucorrhea  with  too  frequent  and  profuse  menses 
(  generally  with  ulceration  of  the  os)  ;  in  diarrhea  (so  common 
in  children  and  in  consumptives),  when  the  evacuations 
''scald,"  irritate,  and  make  the  parts  sore  and  excoriated. 

In  malignant  diphtheria,  scarlet-fever,  and  smallpox,  it 
should  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  will  effect  an  alteration  of  the 
malignant  processes  quicker  and  surer  than  any  other  medicine. 

It  is  of  value  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  dilatation,  when 
the  patient  is  troubled  with  severe  and  violent  palpitations,  with 
great  anxiety  in  the  region  of  the  precordia,  asthma,  and 
dry  cough. 

It  has  been  found  very  beneficial  in  aphonia  when  occurring 
in  thin,  impoverished  persons,  in  whom  some  psoric  taint  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  form  of  a  dry,  scaly  eruption  on  the  skin. 

In  obstinate  eruptions  of  the  skin-,  it  acts  better  than  ars. 
alb.,  particularly  in  dry,  scaly,  burning,  and  itching  eruptions, 
such  as  lepra,  impetigo,  psoriasis,  tinea,  furfuraccous  pityriasis. 
Also  in  old,  irritable  ulcers,  with  sanious,  corrosive  discharge 
and  burning  pains.  When  these  affections  occur  in  scrofulous 
subjects,  with  swollen  lymphatic  glands,  the  iodide  of  arsenic 
is  specially  useful. 

In  those  sudden  attacks  of  erythema,  affecting  the  head,  face, 
neck,  and  hands,  with  intolerable  itching  and  burning  and 
ending  in  branlike  desquamation,  this  medicine  acts  better  than 
rhus. 

The  triturations  are  preferable  to  the  dilutions,  and  act  well 
in  the  3X  and  6x,  the  former  for  adults,  the  latter  for  children 
and  delicate  patients  of  any  age. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  LAWS  RELATING  TO  THE  EF- 
FECTS OF  PHYSICAL  MEASURES  AS  EMPLOYED 
IN  THERAPEUTICS.* 

BY  WM.  BENHAM  SNOW,  M.  D.,  NEW  YORK. 

The  reader  of  current  medical  literature  can  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  among  the  writers  who  employ- 
physical  measures  in  therapeutics  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  meeting  the  varied  indica- 
tions. Often  it  may  be  true  that  there  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  accomplishing  the  same  result,  but  in  any  event  there 
is  an  underlying  principle  which  governs  the  action  of  measures 
physiologically  in  their  effects  upon  a  certain  pathological 
process,  whereby  one  measure  or  combination  of  measures 
would  be  better  than  another.  In  other  words,  in  relieving  a 
pathological  process  or  condition  by  physical  measures,  some 
one,  or  combination  of  the  various  methods,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  best  conserves  the  purpose. 

The  diversity  of  opinion  now  existing  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed is  misleading  to  the  student  who  sets  out  to  investigate 
physical  therapeutics,  and  leads  to  a  degree  of  uncertainty  of 
action  which  is  derogatory  to  the  accurate  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  how  and  what  to  do  with  these  measures. 

The  reason  for  the  differences  of  opinion  and  method  on 
the  part  of  the  present-day  operators  may  undoubtedly  be  ex- 
plained from  the  fact  of  self-education  in  the  employment  of 
one  or  more  methods  without  considering  others,  and  without 
exercising  a  definite  recognition  of  a  point  of  view  as  to  the 
physiological  effects  of  the  other  modalities  as  well  as  of  those 
employed.  In  other  words,  to  the  present  time  a  larger  part 
of  the  work  in  physical  therapeutics  has  been  done  along 
empirical  lines,  the  empirical  lines  of  clinical  experience,  with- 
out reference  to  their  rational  indications. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  most  important  study  in 
order  that  the  employment  of  these  measures  may  be  most 
effective,  is  the  discovery  of  correct  points  of  view — lazvs — 
based    upon    the    scientific    recognition    of    physiological    and 

*  Read  on  September  18,  1907,  before  the  American  Electro-Thera- 
peutic Association  at  Boston,  Mass. 
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physical  effects  as  well  as  from  the  clinical  results  wrought 
upon  abnormal  conditions. 

While  it  will  often  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
modus  operandi  of  the  various  modalities  upon  the  cell,  or 
the  neuro-muscular  mechanism,  or  circulatory  apparatus,  it 
can  be  largely  determined,  and  clinical  experience  demon- 
strates what  is  of  equal  importance — the  practical  result, 
which  when  uniformly  repeated  establishes  the  law.  The 
effects  upon  metabolism  cannot  be  observed  except  that  the 
functions  of  an  impaired  organ  or  part  are  restored,  which 
is  significant.  It  is  important  to  know  that  a  modality  when 
employed  to  restore  functions,  is  likely  to  accomplish  the  end 
in  view  without  detriment  in  some  way  to  some  other  organ 
or  function — a  two-edged  sword — as  experience  has  taught 
us  to  consider  many  of  the  most  used  pharmaceutical  remedies. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  this  might  occur  from  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  such  agents  as  the  x-ray,  the  large  amperage 
employed  with  the  continuous  current,  as  well  as  an  indiscreet 
use  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  physical  measures. 

It  therefore  becomes  apparent  that  the  advanced  physician 
who  would  employ  these  measures  in  therapeutics  must  do  so 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  physiological  action,  therapeutic  in- 
dication, and  a  keen  insight  into  the  methods  of  application 
of  every  one  of  the  measures  included  in  the  category  of 
physical  therapeutics. 

With  these  premises  in  mind,  it  is  apparent  that  every  one 
of  the  collaborators  who  have  been  pathfinders,  as  it  were, 
and  who  have  each  in  some  instance  developed  better  quali- 
fications in  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  action  and  appli- 
cation of  one  or  more  of  the  modalities,  has  done  so  more 
or  less  to  the  exclusion  or  proper  recognition  of  others.  It 
therefore  behooves  each  one  to  consider  the  broader  scope  in 
the  interest  of  honest  investigation  and  inquire  if  he  is  not 
in  the  rut  employing  too  narrow  lines  in  the  choice  of  methods 
to  the  detriment  of  his  patients'  best  interests. 

The  statement  may  be  boldly  made  that  at  this  time  every 
investigator  is  more  or  less  narrow  in  his  prejudices  and  con- 
ceptions of  the  value  of  some  of  the  physical  methods.  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  these  facts  and  to 
urge  upon  the  members  of  the  Association  the  importance  of 
an   organized   effort,   looking  to   the   development  and   estab- 
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lishment  of  a  course  of  investigation  and  comparison  of 
methods  which  will  determine  in  the  future  definitely  studied 
lines  of  action,  which  will  make  the  paths  easier  for  the  hosts 
who  must  soon  adopt  the  use  of  these  measures  for  humanity's 
sake. 

If  the  laboratories  of  our  great  hospitals  and  our  colleges 
were  open  to  research  work  in  this  field  and  were  making 
careful  comparative  studies  of  physiological  effects  and  clinical 
results,  the  problem  of  investigation  and  study  might  be  in  a 
large  measure  provided  for;  but  as  it  is,  these  institutions 
are  not  giving  their  attention  to  these  studies  but  pursuing 
industrious  research,  particularly  in  the  field  of  bacteriology 
and  serum-therapy;  and  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  we  are  in- 
debted to  them  for  many  discoveries  which  have  added  greatly 
to  the  possibility  of  diagnosis  and  success  in  a  still  small  but 
growing  field  of  therapeutics,  adapted  to  prophylaxis  and  the 
treatment  of  infectious  diseases. 

When  the  value  of  physical  therapeutics  is  more  positively 
demonstrated,  as  it  will  be  by  the  dissemination  of  a  more 
definite  and  precise  notion  of  its  scientific  importance,  these  in- 
stitutions will  likewise  aid  in  the  investigations.  Until  then, 
the  burden  of  responsibility  must  fall  upon  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  the  members  of  the  profession  who  are  com- 
prised in  those  who  have  already  become  impressed  with  the 
vast  field  which  is  in  time  to  be  occupied  by  physical  thera- 
peutics. 

It  devolves  largely,  then,  upon  the  members  of  our  organized 
associations  and  congresses  devoted  to  these  subjects  to  carry 
out  these  researches.  While  this  could  be  accomplished 
in  a  very  large  measure  by  the  establishment  of  a  great  re- 
search institution,  provided  with  laboratories  and  clinical  facil- 
ities for  making  comparative  studies — clinical  and  physiologi- 
cal, in  lieu  of  the  endowments  necessary  to  meet  this  most 
desirable  opportunity  for  investigation,  it  is  important  that 
some  other  organized  effort  be  made  to  further  the  research 
and  elucidation  of  these  important  questions. 

In  the  past  history  of  this  Association  it  has  too  often 
been  customary  for  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  older  methods  of  procedure  to  criticise  departures  in  a 
new  direction.  Every  year  subjects  are  presented  from  var- 
ious points  of  view  and  reports  of  cases  in  which  the  evidence 
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of  broad  conception  and  forethought,  shows  the  importance  of 
studying  and  demonstrating  new  methods  instead  of  obstruct- 
ing progress  by  what  objectors  choose  to  call  conservatism. 

The  work  of  this  Association  and  the  aim  of  the  workers 
should  be  to  unify  ideas  and  bring  out  the  sound  scientific 
demonstrations  of  principles  embraced  in  the  wide  scope  of 
all  the  departments  of  therapeutics  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

A  department  of  investigation  and  research  should  be  as- 
signed to  a  committee  of  energetic  members  who  will  en- 
deavor to  clear  up  the  doubtful  points  in  physiological  action, 
indication  and  therapeutic  application,  of  each  and  every  one 
of  the  agents  employed,  and  report  the  progress  in  research 
before  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Association.  Earnest  in- 
vestigation followed  by  earnest  discussions  in  assembly  of 
these  questions  will  further  the  final  standardizing  of  methods 
upon  a  scientific  basis. 

That  definite  laws  may  be  elucidated  and  distinctly  classi- 
fied which  will  govern  the  employment  of  physical  agents  in 
therapeutics,  in  accord  with  the  energetic  physical  properties, 
is  certainly  possible.  Such  laws  will  pertain  to  effects  of  pene- 
tration, induction  of  vibration  or  motion  of  various  qualities; 
actions  inhibitory  or  stimulating;  actions  affecting  the  activity 
and  function  of  the  organic  cell,  restoring  metabolism,  remov- 
ing stasis,  preserving  or  re-establishing  activity  of  function. 
Such  laws  must  govern  in  various  ways,  by  direct  indication, 
the  employment  of  various  modalities,  inducing  effects  by  di- 
rect or  reflex  action,  and  by  their  influence  restore  or  improve 
nutritional  processes  or  remove  infection,  local  congestion,  or 
stasis. 

,  One  electrical  modality  may  stimulate  one  process  and  in- 
hibit another ;  one  may  destroy  germ  life  by  direct  influence 
upon  the  microbes  or  parasites ;  another  may  accomplish  the 
same  result  by  raising  the  resistance  or  the  opsonic  index 
against  inherent  destructive  functions  of  the  organism.  One 
modality  may  relieve  pathological  stasis  more  effectively  than 
another.  One  may  stimulate  secretions  in  a  more  effective 
way  under  certain  conditions  than  another,  and  another  exert 
more  favorable  influences  upon  the  cell,  the  neuro-muscular 
mechanism,  or  the  circulatory  and  metabolic  processes. 

For  example:  light  influences  to  increase  metabolism;  it  is 
also  capable  of  destroying  germ  life  or  it  may  stimulate  some 
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forms  of  germ  life.  The  same  is  true  of  the  x-ray.  Elec- 
tricity induces  vibration  in  one  way,  mechanical  methods  and 
massage  in  another  way;  agents  which  induce  hyperemia  may 
effect  it  in  various  degrees  both  as  to  intensity  and  persistence, 
altering  the  nutrition,  increasing  phagocytosis,  and  removing 
active  abnormal  processes.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  any  con- 
gested viscus  or  organ,  except  possibly  the  brain,  we  are  able 
to  affect  the  tissues  in  a  favorable  manner  prior  to  the  institu- 
tion of  an  organic  destructive  process,  re-establishing  nutrition 
and  normal  metabolism  either  in  infectious  or  non-infectious 
conditions. 

Chronicity  with  degeneration  and  structural  change,  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  prognosis 
in  every  case,  is  the  bete-noir  of  therapeutics. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  action  of  the  great  number  of 
modalities,  electrical,  thermic,  mechanical,  nutritional,  and  ac- 
tinic, are  capable  of  a  scientific  and  definite  determination  along 
rational  lines.  The  consideration  of  these  questions  from  an 
empirical  point  of  view  is  no  longer  deserving  of  the  attention 
of  scientific  minds,  for  positive  physical  agents  give  uniformly 
positive  therapeutic  results  when  similarly  applied  in  like  cases, 
indicating  the  possibility  of  establishing  definite  lazes  of  action 
and  indication. 

Disease  arises  from,  or  is  associated  in  almost  all  cases,  with 
an  inflammatory  process,  infected  or  non-infected.  Inflamma- 
tory processes  present  characteristic  conditions  varying  slightly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  cause. 

I.  Traumatic  non-infected  inflammation  arises  from  trauma 
or  any  other  cause  which  induces  an  influx  of  blood  to  a 
part,  through  the  afferent  channels,  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
discharged  by  the  efferent  channels,  resulting  in  a  condition 
of  engorgement — local  stasis.  This  condition  if  established 
with  intensity  is  not  capable  of  removal  by  any  natural  process 
for  a  long  time — often  for  years — thereby  creating  a  chronic 
condition  of  swelling  or  induration  and  degrees  of  pain  varying 
with  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion.  Involving  the  nerve, 
as  in  the  characteristic  neuritis,  the  pain  may  be  severe  either 
at  the  site  of  the  lesion,  or  at  the  terminals  of  distribution  of 
the  involved  axis  cylinders,  or  both,  or  when  located  in  the 
structure  of  a  joint  or  some  other  part  of  the  motor  apparatus, 
there  will  be  pain  on  movement. 
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A  condition  of  stasis  may  also  occur  following  mild  degrees 
of  congestion  in  the  various  glandular  organs  of  the  body  as 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  or  lymphatic  glands,  resulting 
in  conditions  of  congestion  with  a  disposition  to  persist  unless 
radical  measures  of  a  mechanical  sort  are  employed  to  remove 
them. 

II.  Infections  inflammatory  processes,  the  other  type  of  in- 
flammatory congestion,  have  the  same  characteristic  condition 
of  swelling  and  induration,  but  with  a  tendency  to  increase, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  some  specific  contagion  or  infection 
as  staphylococci,  streptococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  or  various  other 
of  the  germs  which  from  successive  reproduction  in  the  tissues 
maintain  a  chonic  process  and  precipitate  toxins  or  otherwise 
poison  the  system  during  the  life  of  the  colonies.  A  different 
method  of  treatment  is  indicated  in  these  cases,  demanding 
first  the  destruction  of  the  element  of  infection  and  later  the 
removal  of  inflammatory  stasis  as  in  other  cases. 

III.  Functional  torpor  presents  conditions  of  relaxation  and 
softening  of  tissue,  with  weakening  of  the  muscular  force 
and  general  loss  of  circulatory  and  nervous  tone  arising 
usually  from  the  atony  of  inactivity  or  paralysis  of  the  part 
affected.  Overstimulation  and  excesses  are  productive  of  con- 
ditions of  torpor  from  exhaustion,  and  they  may  also  follow 
poisoning  or  courses  of  exhausting  disease,  as  after  fevers 
or  in  conditions  such  as  diabetes  or  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

IV.  Degenerating  conditions  of  the  different  structures  call 
for  altered  activities  to  stop  the  process.  ( I )  With  advancing 
years,  degeneration  of  the  great  glands  arises  from  various 
causes,  as  of  the  liver  in  cirrhosis,  the  kidneys  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, the  pancreas  in  diabetes.  (2)  Degeneration  of  the  muscu- 
lar system  occurs  with  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscles, 
particularly  important  as  affecting  the  heart  and  muscular 
coats  of  the  arterial  walls  in  arterial  sclerosis.  (3)  Degenera- 
tion of  the  nervous  system,  as  of  tabes,  syringo-myelia,  and  the 
dystrophies.  (4)  The  degenerative  process  of  tabes  is  un- 
doubtedly associated  with  a  low-grade  inflammatory  action, 
with  destruction  of  the  central  neurons  of  the  cord,  and  sub- 
stitution of  sclerotic  tissue.  The  treatment  should  therefore  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  this  process  as  much  in  tabes  as  in 
the  treatment  of  simple  arthritis,  and  from  this  point  of  view 
in  the  early  stages  it  is  amenable  to  treatment. 
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V.  Conditions  secondary  to  other  processes  usually  of  in- 
flammatory origin  with  impaired  secretion  and  other  inactive 
functions:  The  reflex  or  functional  neurosis  in  male  and  fe- 
male characterized  by  the  symptoms  complex  known  as  hys- 
teria, neurasthenia,  hypochondriasis  and  melancholia,  almost 
invariably  have  their  origin  from  some  inflammatory  process, 
generally  in  the  pelvis,  as  from  prostatitis  and  seminal  vesicu- 
litis in  the  male,  and  dysmenorrhea  associated  with  uterine 
congestion  or  subinvolution,  or  other  pelvic  congestions  with 
or  without  misplacements,  in  the  female.  The  relief  of  these 
conditions  by  appropriate  treatment,  affords  most  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  place  occupied  by  these  inflammatory  processes 
as  a  causative  factor  of  the  symptoms  complex  of  the  functional 
neuroses. 

VI.  Contractures  or  conditions  of  muscular  spasm  are  asso- 
ciated usually  with  an  impairment  of  the  nerve  centers,  of  the 
nerve  trunk,  or  with  an  inflammatory  process  in  the  joints 
involving  the  skeletal  as  well  as  other  muscles  of  the  body. 
The  indications  in  all  cases  demand  first  the  relief  of  the  pro- 
cess of  congestion  or  other  irritation  and  coincidently  treat- 
ment of  the  spasmodic  condition  present. 

The  glands,  the  neurons,  the  organic  structural  cells  with  the 
neuro-muscular  mechanism,  central  nervous  system  and  con- 
necting links  in  a  normal  state  of  functional  activity  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  health.  With  this  premise  it  is  self-evident 
that  the  vibratory  impulses  which  restore  functional  vibratory 
rhythm  and  activity  by  exciting  action  in  the  parts  impaired 
by  pressure,  congestion,  or  lowered  nutrition  must  induce  res- 
titution relative  to  their  effects  upon  the  parts  involved.  The 
fact  that  all  physical  agents  will  induce  degrees  of  vibratory 
action  of  varying  qualities,  capable  of  setting  up  functional 
vibratory  activity,  suggests  at  once  the  importance  of  their 
consideration  in  therapeutics. 

As  previously  observed  no  conditions  play  so  general  a  part 
in  disease  as  the  inflammatory  processes,  infectious  or  non- 
infectious. The  great  importance,  then,  of  the  establishment 
and  recognition  of  laws  governing  the  control  or  removal  of 
these  conditions   is  apparent. 

Every  inflammatory  process,  acute  or  chronic,  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  varying  degrees  of  local  induration — 
stasis — the  result  of  the  failure,  under  existing  conditions,  of 
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its  removal  by  normal  physiological  processes.  If  the  fact 
were  generally  recognized  that  local  stasis  is  a  pathological 
condition  which  prevents  reparative  action  on  account  of  the 
general  stagnation  present  with  the  cutting  off  of  circulation 
and  elimination,  and  that  the  first  indication  in  non-infectious 
cases  is  its  removal,  it  would  be  recognized  to  be  the  first  law 
of  treatment. 

In  infectious  cases,  two  indications  are  to  be  met.  (i)  The 
removal  of  some  germ  process  by  sterilization  or  direct  de- 
struction of  the  germs  and  (2)  the  subsequent  resolution  of  the 
resulting  induration. 

The  modalities  which  are  to  act  upon  an  indurated  area  must 
be  selected  according  to  the  conditions  present.  If  the  active 
process  has  entirely  subsided  and  the  tenderness  has  disap- 
peared the  tissue  that  remains  will  usually  be  an  organized 
scar  or  hyperplastic  tissue,  when  the  x-ray  or  negative  pole 
of  the  continuous  current  will  be  indicated. 

During  the  stage  of  infiltration  and  active  congestion  in  non- 
infected  cases,  the  static  modalities,  the  agents  which  will 
cause  the  most  diffuse  and  extensive  tissue  contraction  and 
may  be  administered  with  a  regulated  rate  of  interruption, 
which  will  permit  tissue  responses,  and  when  continued  for 
a  sufficient  time,  and  at  proper  regulation  as  to  frequency  of 
treatment,  will  best  deplete  the  induration  and  re-establish 
circulation  and  elimination,  and  at  the  same  time  induce  metab- 
olism; it  is  accordingly  the  indicated  procedure. 

In  infections  cases,  as  suggested,  the  indication  is  for  the 
employment  locally,  first  of  some  agent  which  either  by  ster- 
ilization or  other  destructive  action  will  eliminate  the  germs 
present,  followed  subsequently  by  the  same  procedures  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  non-infected  conditions. 

The  laws  of  therapeutic  indication  suggested  by  the  pre- 
ceding consideration  must  be  based  upon  the  character  of  the 
action  of  the  physical  measures,  as  well  as  the  pathological 
conditions  and  indication  for  their  relief. 

We  exclude  from  present  consideration  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  too  often  neglected  measures,  diet  and  exercise, 
the  laws  for  the  use  of  which  are,  or  should  be,  generally 
understood  and  systematically  employed. 

The  various  electrical  modalities,  light,  the  Roentgen  ray. 
mechanical   vibration    and    heat — hydrotherapy,    pertaining   to 
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the  employment  of  different  temperatures — each  is  possessed 
of  its  own  unique  field  of  action  and  adaptation. 

I.  Static  electricity,  according  to  the  method  of  administra- 
tion or  modality  employed  is  characterized  by  three  distinct 
qualities  of  action:  (1)  the  mechanical,  (2)  the. actinic  from 
effleuve  and  vacuum  tube  administrations,  and  (3)  polariza- 
tion, electrolysis  being  insignificant.  From  the  respective 
effects  the  following  laws  may  be  evolved : 

(1)  The  modalities  of  the  static  current  produce  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  diffuse,  penetrating  tissue  and 
protoplasmic  contraction  with  a  minimum  of  irritation,  when 
the  wave  current,  static  induced  current,  the  vacuum  tube  cur- 
rent administered  directly  from  the  static  machine  or  the  static 
spark  are  properly  administered.  They  are  therefore  the 
measures  par  excellence  in  therapeutics  for  the  dispersion  of 
pathological  stasis. 

(2)  For  the  same  reason  as  stated  in  the  preceding  obser- 
vation, the  same  static  modalities  which  mechanically  induce 
tissue  contraction,  excite  vibratory  activities  in  torpid  areas, 
stimulating  to  a  great  degree  local  metabolism,  with  re-estab- 
lishment of  circulation  and  tissue  repair  where  stasis  and  im- 
paired or  obstructed  elimination  are  present. 

(3)  Another  mechanical  effect  associated  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  static  modalities,  administered  with  the  patient 
insulated,  is  occasioned  by  the  surging  of  the  current  from 
the  point  or  surface  of  application  or  discharge.  The  effect 
of  the  passage  of  the  substantial  electrons  is  to  induce  degrees 
of  general  metabolism  which  is  evidenced  by  the  marked  in- 
crease of  secretion  and  general  awakening  of  functional 
activities. 

(4)  Polarization  associated  with  the  passage  to  and  fro 
through  the  patient  of  one  polarity  with  a  unidirectional  cur- 
rent, induces  effects  in  the  tissues  which  coincidently  awaken 
in  another  way  activity. 

(5)  The  actinic  effects,  in  common  with  the  high  potential 
coil  and  static  modalities  associated  with  the  radiations  evolved 
within  the  vacuum  tubes  and  the  convective  discharges 
(the  effleuve,  the  brush  discharge,  and  spray),  are  capable  in 
varying  degrees,  according  to  the  volume  of  current  evolved, 
of  destroying  germ  life  superficially  located,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  considerable  depth  within  the  tissues. 
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(6)  The  phorctic  action  of  the  current  administered  with 
the  vacuum  tube  is  capable  of  forcing  into  the  tissues  minute 
particles  of  nitrous  acid  evolved  by  the  discharges  and  other 
medicinal  substances,  rendering  them  valuable  in  the  treatment 
of  superficial  infected  conditions. 

(7)  Muscular  spasms  of  peripheral  origin  are  locally  re- 
lieved by  the  static  modalities,  either  by  the  removal  of  sources 
of  irritation  or  direct  action  upon  the  neuro-muscular 
mechanism. 

A  broad  conception  of  the  indications  for  the  employment 
of  the  static  modalities  would  indicate  their  use  in  all  non- 
infected,  inflammatory  conditions,  internal  and  external,  and 
for  the  energetic  re-establishment  of  local  and  general  metab- 
olism. The  following  special  indications  are  conserved  by 
them : 

(8)  The  static  spark  and  static  wave  current,  and  to  a  less 
degree  the  brush  discharge  and  the  direct  vacuum  tube  cur- 
rent, are  the  means  par  excellence  for  the  treatment  of  all  non- 
infectious joint  inflammations. 

(9)  In  the  treatment  of  uncomplicated  neuritis  in  regions 
accessible  (the  only  exceptions  being  within  the  pelvis,  chest 
wall,  and  bone's  of  the  skull)  the  static  wave  current,  static 
spark,  brush  discharge,  and  direct  vacuum  tube  current,  alone 
or  in  combination,  are  uniformly  effective  in  skilled  hands  and 
the  choice  of  methods  in  those  cases. 

(10)  In  the  treatment  of  spinal  cord  affections  of  a  non- 
infectious inflammatory  character  including  tabes,  anterior 
poliomyelitis,  myelitis,  syringo-myelia,  and  the  dystrophies,  the 
static  wave  current  to  the  spine  and  sparks  to  the  periphery,  in 
adults  meet  the  conditions  present,  to  effect  which  they  must 
be  applied  with  great  energy  over  the  site  of  the  lesion  of  the 
cord  and  without  fear. 

(11)  In  the  treatment  of  pelvic  and  genital  conditions  non- 
septic  in  character,  the  static  wave  current,  and  direct  vacuum 
tube  current,  are  effective  in  the  following  conditions :  uterine 
congestions  and  dysmenorrhea,  subinvolution,  cervical  ulcera- 
tion, salpingitis,  ovaritis  (usually  secondary),  urethral  carun- 
cles, vaginismus,  hemorrhoids  (not  indurated),  fissure  in  ano, 
rectal  ulcers,  prostatitis  (not  removing  hyperplasia),  vesiculi- 
tis (specific  and  non-specific),  congestions  in  the  spermatic 
cord  and  canal  between  the  internal  and  external  rings,  cpi- 
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didymitis,  orchitis,  chronic  gleet,  and  im potency  in  many 
cases.  In  all  of  these  cases  named  those  modalities  are  most 
effective,  safe,  and  cordially  to  be  recommended. 

(12)  In  the  following  glandular  congestions  either  the  wave 
current  or  direct  vacuum  tube  current  are  the  choice  of  modali- 
ties. In  enlarged  and  congested  liver,  spleen,  simple  adenitis, 
in  simple  mastititis,  and  tonsilitis  before  suppuration  has  ad- 
vanced, over  the  pancreas  in  diabetes,  the  kidneys  in  Bright' s 
disease,  the  adrenals  in  Addison's,  and  the  thyroids  early  in 
simple  goitre  and  Graves'  disease ;  over  the  stomach,  duo- 
denum and  ileum  when  secretions  are  abnormal  or  deficient; 
over  a  dilated  stomach  and  constipated  bowels.  In  the  above 
conditions  the  static  modalities  are  very  effective,  more  so  than 
other  agents  in  most  cases,  because  by  inducing  active  ener- 
getic intrinsic  contraction  they  remove  congestion  and  infiltra- 
tion and  restore  tone  and  metabolism. 

(13)  Conditions  of  spasm  or  muscular  contraction  are  re- 
lieved by  the  static  modalities,  particularly  by  the  sparks  and 
wave  current.  Either  through  the  secondary  effect  of  reliev- 
ing congestion,  as  when  associated  with  joint  diseases,  in 
dysmenorrhea  or  vaginismus  or  by  the  direct  antispasmodic 
influence  in  other  conditions,  as  in  high  arterial  tension  and 
acute  spasm,  as  in  muscular  cramp. 

(14)  On  general  and  local  metabolism,  when  not  compli- 
cated by  organic  disease,  the  static  modalities,  particularly  the 
wave  current,  are  remarkably  efficacious  and  indicated  as  part 
of  the  regime  in  all  cases ;  because  all  of  the  functions  are 
demonstrated  to  be  quickened ;  weight  increased,  hemoglobin 
percentage  is  increased,  an  approach  to  normal  in  the  blood 
count  induced ;  all  due,  undoubtedly,  to  a  quickening  of  cell 
activity  throughout  the  economy,  owing  to  the  stimulating  in- 
fluence of  the  passage  everywhere  of  the  rapidly  moving  elec- 
trons. 

II.  High  frequency  currents  of  high  potential  and  alternat- 
ing in  character  are  derived  from  both  coils  and  static  ma- 
chines. 

"When  static  machines  are  used  as  a  source  of  these  currents, 
at  least  16  revolving  plates  approximately  30  inches  in  diam- 
eter are  necessary  to  render  the  currents  efficient  for  admin- 
istration of  auto-condensation ;  and  coils  capable  of  throwing 
at  least  an  eight-inch  spark  between  the  terminals.     In  addi- 
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tion  to  the  coil  or  static  machine,  inducto-resonators  with 
condensors  combining  provision  for  so-called  Tesla,  d'Arson- 
val,  and  Oudin  currents,  in  conjunction  with  a  properly  con- 
structed auto-condensation  couch  and  electrodes,  constitute  the 
usual  apparatus. 

The  modalities  of  importance  employed  with  high  frequency 
currents  are  auto-conduction,  auto-condensation,  the  effleuve, 
the  resonator  spark,  and  the  currents  applied  with  the  vacuum 
electrodes. 

Of  auto-condensation  and  auto-conduction,  clinical  evidence 
is  abundant  that  they  do  affect  metabolism,  favorably  promoting 
secretion  and  elimination,  depleting  in  cases  of  obesity  and  pro- 
moting tissue  building  and  increased  development  in  growing 
animals.  That  d'  Arsonvalization  lowers  arterial  tension, 
favorably  affecting  conditions  present  with  or  leading  to 
arterio-sclerosis,  including  high  tension  and  nephritis,  is  clinic- 
ally demonstrated. 

That  the  modus  operandi  of  auto-conduction  and  auto- 
condensation  is  due  to  the  mechanical  influences  of  the  sub- 
stantial electrons  upon  metabolism  and  an  unexplained  effect 
of  electricity  upon  tissue  change,  organic  function,  and  other 
action  or  combination  of  actions,  is  too  uncertain  to  establish 
other  than  suggestions  of  clinical  laws  of  therapeutic  indica- 
tion. The  other  modalities  have  distinctly  active  effects  which 
may  be  explained  from  their  stimulating,  actinic,  antiseptic, 
and  rubefacient  effects.  The  following  laws  of  indication  may 
be  evolved : 

(i)  Clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of 
d'Arsonvalization  in  lowering  arterial  tension,  thereby  reliev- 
ing conditions  associated  with  or  leading  to  arterial-sclerosis. 

(2)  In  obesity,  auto-condensation  promotes  tissue  combus- 
tion with  the  reduction  of  fat,  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  diet 
and  exercise  in  these  cases.  The  combination  is  particularly 
efficient  in  reducing  body  weight,  without  unfavorably  affect- 
ing the  general  health. 

(3)  Auto-conduction,  as  administered  in  the  presence  of 
solenoids  or  between  fields  of  opposite  electro-static  charge, 
induces  increased  activity  of  general  metabolism  and  tissue 
building. 

(4)  The  stimulating  actinic  and  antiseptic  action  of  the  high 
frequency  currents  from  the  eftleuve  or  vacuum  tube  modali- 
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ties,  while  simulating  the  action  of  the  static  convective 
discharges  and  static  vacuum  tube  applications  as  described 
with  the  laws  of  indication  for  the  static  modalities,  possess  a 
greater  volume  of  effect  in  this  regard,  on  account  of  the 
larger  amperage  of  the  currents  employed,  and  are  capable  of 
destroying  many  species  of  germs  in  the  periphery,  and  also 
of  diffusion  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  particu- 
larly affecting  streptococci,  staphylococci,  gonococci,  and  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  when  superficially  located  beneath  the  surface,  and 
is  most  efficient  when  administered  with  the  d'Arsonval  current 
employing  the  opposite  electrodes  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
volved tissues.  These  effects  arise  undoubtedly  from  the  com- 
bined actinic  and  antiseptic  effects  upon  the  germs,  together 
with  the  coincident  increase  in  the  number  of  the  phagocytes 
present  in  the  tissues  thus  rendered  hyperemic. 

(5)  The  resonator  spark  when  applied  successively  to  a 
small  area  is  capable  of  inducing  local  tissue  destruction  fol- 
lowed by  slough  and  may  be  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
condylomata,  angioma,  lupus  vulgaris,  and  epithelioma,  as 
first  demonstrated  by  Riviere. 

(6)  The  rubefacient  effect,  stimulating  in  character,  induces 
superficial  hyperemia,  and  when  systematically  employed  im- 
proves local  nutrition,  restoring  conditions  following  the  in- 
hibitory influences  of  the  x-ray,  alopecia,  and  other  trophic  skin 
conditions  as  well  as  inducing  local  phagocytosis  and  elimina- 
tion, to  an  extent,  of  germ  life. 

III.  The  continuous  current,  administered  with  or  without 
interruptions,  is  the  current  par  excellence  for  (1)  electrolytic, 
(2)  phoretic,  (3)  divulsant,  and  (4)  cauterant  effects. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  mechanical  action  of  the  continuous 
current,  interrupted,  in  which  it  is,  however,  inferior  in  effect 
to  the  similar  action  of  the  static  currents.  The  effects  of  this 
current  upon  general  or  local  metabolism  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  similar  action  of  the  more  energetic,  more 
highly  diffused  static  and  high  frequency  currents. 

(1)  The  destructive  electrolytic  action  of  malignant  and 
other  infectious  processes  by  the  employment  of  currents  of 
large  amperage,  employing  by  Massey's  method  zinc-mercuric 
electrolysis,  is  effective  and  practical  in  such  conditions,  par- 
ticularly  in   processes   involving  tubercular   glands,   the   face, 
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mouth,   rectum,   and   in    selected   cases    involving   the   female 
breast. 

(2)  The  employment  of  oxidizable  electrodes  of  copper,  sil- 
ver, zinc,  or  zinc-mercury  amalgam  is  an  effective  means  of 
relief  in  the  treatment  of  endometritis,  uterine  hyperplasia, 
hemorrhoids,  pyosalpinx,  fibroids,  fistulse,  gonorrheal  vaginitis, 
and  similar  cases. 

(3)  The  hydro-electric  method  of  Cleaves  with  water  as  the 
active  electrode,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  salts  of  silver, 
copper,  zinc,  or  mercury  in  solution  by  the  vaginal  route,  em- 
ploying sufficient  fluid  and  pressure  to  exert  distension  and 
employing  1  to  50  milliamperes  of  current,  is  valuable  in 
the  treatment  and  removal  of  pelvic  exudates,  chronic  para- 
and  peri-metritism,  endometritis,  fibroids,  ovaritis,  and  local 
infectious  conditions. 

(4)  The  phoretic  action  of  the  continuous  current  for  in- 
duction into  the  tissues  of  medicinal  substances  when  desirable, 
the  electro-positive  being  driven  from  the  positive  pole  and  the 
electro-negative  from  the  negative. 

(5)  The  divulsant  action  of  negative  electrolysis  upon  scar 
tissue  renders  it  efficient  in  resolving  keloids  (for  which  the 
x-ray  is  superior)  and  is  particularly  efficacious  by  the  New- 
man method  in  removing  strictures  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  urethra,  rectum,  and  esophagus.  Strict  attention  to 
technique  and  current  strength  in  these  cases  is  imperative. 

(6)  The  cauterant  effect,  induced  by  passing  large  ampere 
currents  through  metallic  substances  of  high  resistance,  is 
effective  whenever  cauterant  effects  are  indicated. 

(7)  The  mechanical  action  of  the  continuous  current,  inter- 
rupted, may  be  utilized  in  connection  with  other  continuous 
current  administrations,  but  does  not  compare  in  efficiency  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammatory  processes  with  the  static  modal- 
ities. 

The  actions  of  the  induced  and  sinusoidal  currents,  while 
efficient  in  producing  peripheral  stimulation,  do  not  compare 
in  their  effects  with  the  currents  of  higher  potential,  but  are 
capable  in  skilled  hands  of  effecting  similar  therapeutic  results 
in  localized  areas,  and  the  portable  apparatus  is  also  valuable 
in  indicated  conditions  calling  for  stimulation  of  muscular 
action  by  application  to  motor  centers  at  the  bedside. 

[V.   The  Roentgen    ray   induces   two   distinct  physiological 
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effects:  stimulation  and  inhibition.  The  stimulating  effects  are 
of  little  or  no  significance  in  therapeutics,  as  other  agents  pos- 
sess these  qualities  to  a  greater  degree  and  induce  them  with 
greater  certainty. 

To  the  inhibitory  effects  of  the  x-ray,  by  which  the  cell  is 
affected  by  the  induction  of  degrees  of  inertia  varying  with 
the  character  or  nutritional  activity  of  the  cell,  the  length  of 
exposure,  and  the  quality  of  the  ray  employed,  is  due  its 
therapeutic  value.  To  this  inhibitory  effect  may  be  attributed 
sterilization  of  the  life-giving  function  of  the  germinal  spot, 
in  seed  or  living  creature,  diminution  of  functional  activity 
of  the  organic  cell,  and  organ  or  part  exposed  to  the  extent 
of  inducing  inhibition,  divulsant  effects  and  resolution  of  ad- 
ventitious and  lowly  vitalized  tissue,  and  the  extreme  effects 
of  tissue  necrosis  from  extreme  exposures,  and  paralysis  of 
nervous  structures  resulting  in  dermatitis  associated  with  tis- 
sue necrosis.  These  actions  form  the  indication  for  the  general 
therapeutic  employment  of  the  Roentgen  ray. 

(1)  The  sterilizing  influence  of  the  x-ray  indicates  its  judi- 
cious employment  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  conditions,  for 
effects  on  germs,  having  already  proved  efficacious  in  all  fun- 
goid affections  of  the  skin  as  well  as  in  the  tubercular,  strep- 
tococcic and  staphylococcic  affections,  superficial  and  deep- 
seated. 

(2)  In  conditions  of  hyperactivity  of  the  glandular  system 
and  hypertrophic  processes,  the  x-ray  is  generally  capable  of 
inhibiting  such  activity,  and  under  prudent  administration  in  a 
large  class  of  conditions  under  this  classification  is  a  valuable 
therapeutic  measure. 

(3)  The  x-ray  resolves  or  destroys  by  inhibition  the  tissues 
of  low  vitality,  thereby  promoting  the  resolution  of  scar  or 
adventitious  tissue  in  keloid  and  plastic  adhesions,  as  well  as 
destroying  the  low  vitalized  tissue  of  malignant  processes.  In 
many  instances  normal  tissue  replaces  neoplastic  tissue  during 
irradiation ;  not  from  stimulation  but  because  of  release  to  a 
degree,  from  destruction  of  the  tissue  of  less  vitality  as  in 
epithelioma.  From  this  resolvent  action  it  should  be  ac- 
corded a  recognized  place  in  therapeutics,  including  exposures 
before  and  after  operative  procedures  in  the  treatment  of  every 
malignant  process. 

(4)  In  the  two  types  of  lupus,  vulgaris  and  erythematosis, 
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the  replacement  of  the  diseased  tissue  by  normal  during  the 
process  of  raying  is  rare,  requiring  subsequent  employment 
of  stimulating  measures,  as  the  static  brush  discharge,  light, 
or  the  high  frequency  currents,  which  induce  stimulating 
effects  opposite  to  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  Roentgen  ray. 

(5)  The  hemostatic  action  of  the  Roentgen  rays  is  due  to 
the  influence  of  induced  tissue  contraction  and  is  promptly 
effective,  and  indicated  for  the  relief  of  the  hemorrhage  as- 
sociated with  uterine  fibroids,  mena-  and  metra-rhagia.  and 
hemorrhage  associated  with  tuberculosis  and  ulcer  of  the 
stomach. 

(6)  In  inflammatory  processes  associated  with  conditions  of 
pressure  and  pain  due  to  exudations,  the  x-ray  is  effective  as 
an  adjunct  method  in  subacute  cases  and  the  means  par  excel- 
lence where  organized  exudates  are  causing  pressure  and  pain, 
as  in  chronic  tic-douloureux. 

V.  Radiant  light  and  heat  in  combination  and  distinct  from 
each  other  comprise  the  action  of  agencies  which  are  closely 
allied  to  each  other,  and  which  in  combination  are  best  suited 
to  meet  numerous  therapeutic  indications. 

The  method  of  Neils  Finsen  in  which  the  rays  of  highest 
frequency,  the  ultra-violet,  were  employed  with  the  heat  rays 
filtered  out  and  the  exposure  made  under  pressure  to  render 
them  anemic,  and  applied  for  the  destruction  of  lupus  proc- 
esses in  the  skin,  has  been  generally  supplanted  by  the  more 
energetic  action  of  the  Roentgen  ray  and  radium  followed  by 
the  stimulating  influence  of  all  the  heat  and  light  frequencies 
or  the  effleuve  or  brush  discharge  of  the  high  potential 
currents. 

Dry  heat,  by  convection,  used  distinct  from  light,  fills  a  place 
which  while  not  positively  demonstrated  to  be  of  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  radiant  light  and  heat  in  the  cases  to  which  it 
is  adapted,  has.  however,  from  its  use  in  septic  infection  in 
which  it  meets  the  indications  established  its  value,  as  deserv- 
ing of  distinct  consideration. 

The  effects  of  radiant  light  and  heat  are  both  distinctly 
stimulating,  light  possessing  also  actinic  and  antiseptic  quali- 
ties, while  both  induce  intense  hyperemia,  and  thereby  the  local 
presence  of  increased  numbers  of  phagocytes.  The  ultra-violet 
ray-  are  highly  superficial  in  their  action  and  remarkably  irri- 
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tating  as  marked  in  the  burning  influence  upon  the  outer  layers 
of  the  skin. 

In  the  combined  action  of  light  and  heat  the  effects  are  to 
materially  increase  general  metabolism.  Heat  also  produces 
superficial  tissue  contraction,  when  the  administration  is  pro- 
longed, through  stimulation  to  contraction  of  the  tissues  as  of 
the  washerwoman's  arms  and  fingers.  Under  these  premises 
the  following  therapeutic  indications  are  conserved : 

1  1)  The  actinic  and  antiseptic  effects  of  combined  light  and 
heat  radiations,  induce  an  increased  local  vascularity  with  a 
relative  increase  in  the  number  of  phagocytes  in  the  tissues, 
which  together  with  the  inhibitor}-  action  of  the  heat  and  light 
upon  the  germs  present  in  the  infected  area,  facilitate  the 
destruction  of  the  germs  present,  by  the  phagocytes  and  pro- 
mote coincidently  a  re-establishment  of  active  metabolism,  while 
the  active  diaphoresis  eliminates  the  toxins.  The  same  effect 
is  derived  from  the  prolonged  convective  administration  of  dry 
hot  air,  which  is  remarkably  efficacious  in  the  relief  of  general 
and  localized  septic  infection. 

(2)  The  hyperaemic  or  rubefacient  action  particularly  of  the 
ultra-violet  rays,  as  administered  from  the  electric  arc  or  from 
the  concentrated  rays  of  the  sun,  filtered  through  cold  water 
with  rock  crystal  lenses  or  in  combination  with  white  light 
and  heat  projected  by  the  electric  arc  and  direct  sun's  rays,  is 
energetic  in  producing  persistent  hyperemia  which  does  not 
disappear  for  days  and  which,  when  graduated,  renders  them 
valuable  for  the  improvement  of  the  nutrition  in  the  skin ;  as 
in  the  treatment  of  the  types  of  alopecia  and  other  cases  of 
impaired  functional  nutrition  of  the  skin. 

(3)  The  ultra-violet  rays  may  be  administered  to  tissues 
for  destroying  tubercular  infection,  as  in  lupus  vulgaris  and 
lupus  erythematosis.  but  are  giving  place  to  more  speedy  and 
equally  effective  measures. 

(4)  Radiant  light  and  heat  in  combination  and  administered 
with  the  exclusion  of  the  ultra-violet  which  is  filtered  out  by 
passage  through  glass,  combine  the  effects  of  the  more  pen- 
etrating rays  of  lower  frequency  with  the  radiating  thermic 
rays  which  penetrate  deeper  than  heat  by  convection,  increase 
tissue  oxidation  and  secretion,  and  reflexly  improve  general 
metabolism,  without  the  dermatitis  and  tanning  effects  of  the 
ultra-violet  ravs. 
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(5)  Radiant  light  and  heat  by  stimulating  greater  activity  in 
the  functions  of  the  skin  relieve  overtaxed  kidneys,  and  in 
nephritis  are  a  valuable  means  of  relieving  the  conditions, 
lessening  or  stopping  the  degeneration  and  albuminuria  and 
often  promote  recovery  or  abate  the  destructive  process. 

(6)  Radiant  light  and  heat  or  dry  heat  by  reflexly  acting 
upon  the  spinal  centers,  stimulate  elimination  and  metabolism 
in  impaired  conditions,  relieving  toxemia  and  defective  met- 
abolism as  in  gout,  rheumatism,  arterio-sclerosis,  auto-intoxi- 
cation, and  septicemia. 

VI.  Hydrotherapy  must  be  considered  essentially  as  a  means 
of  applying  different  temperatures  convectively  to  the  body; 
but  as  radiant  light  and  conductive  dry  heat  can  be  applied 
at  so  much  higher  temperatures,  owing  largely  to  the  cooling 
influences  of  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  they  possess  con- 
sequently greater  efficiency  for  heat  effects.  Dry  administra- 
tions of  heat  are  therefore  to  be  preferred  except  for  applica- 
tion of  temperatures  below  that  of  the  body,  and  when  ad- 
ministered for  reflex  stimulating  effects,  as  when  heat  and  cold 
are  alternated  with  douches  and  sprays. 

(1)  Alternate  applications  of  heat  and  cold  when  properly 
administered  increase  the  reflex  responses  of  each,  improving 
metabolism  and  vital  functions. 

(2)  Cold  produces  contraction  of  the  superficial  vessels  with 
pallor  and  chills,  and  coincidently  induces  muscular  contrac- 
tion, for  which  effect  it  is  indicated  in  superficial  hemorrhage 
and  for  the  temporary  suppression  of  superficial,  inflammatory 
processes. 

(3)  Cold  applications,  of  temperatures  below  that  of  the 
body,  applied  for  a  considerable  time  convectively  cool  the 
blood  and  lower  temperatures  and  are  indicated  in  febrile 
states. 

(4)  Application  of  cold  stimulates  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  depth  of  respirations  and  is  indicated  in  restoring  respi- 
ration or  inducing  it  in  the  newborn  and  in  increasing  generally 
oxidation  and  metabolism  through  its  reflex  influences  upon 
the  circulatory  system. 

(5)  Short  applications  of  cold  in  normal  individuals  stimu- 
late, by  prompt  reaction,  superficial  hyperemia  and  more  active 
circulation  in  the  skin,  and  coincidently  act  reflexly  to  in- 
crease oxidation  and  elimination  in  internal  organs  indicating 
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its  value  as  a  habitual  routine  practice  during  health.  It  is 
also  instrumental  in  restoring  active  function,  as  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  cold  pack  in  diseased  conditions. 

(6)  The  systematic  employment  of  heat  and  cold  coinci- 
dently  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  relieves  congested  condi- 
tions as  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  pelvis  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  cold  applied  over  an  engorged  viscus,  as  over  the 
liver  for  the  purpose  of  depletion. 

Mechanical  vibration  by  skilled  application  influences  metab- 
olism and  nutrition  by  its  mechanical,  thermal,  and  reflex  in- 
fluences, (i)  Mechanically  it  induces  the  removal  of  extrav- 
asations, exudations,  and  transudations,  breaking  up  adhesions 
and  stimulating  the  circulatory  and  lymphatic  systems.  (2) 
Chemically  it  assists  in  the  interchange  of  oxygen  and  CO  2 
and  may  increase  heat  production  or  elimination.  (3)  Reflexly 
it  improves  respiration,  stimulates  secretion  and  excretion,  and 
contracts  tissues ; — effects  are  essentially  either  stimulating  or 
inhibitory,  depending  upon  the  manner  of  administration. 

From  the  above  principles  the  following  laws  of  indication 
may  be  evolved : 

(1)  Interrupted  mechanical  vibration  of  long  duration  or 
of  shorter  duration  with  greater  pressure  over  the  spinal  cen- 
ters and  sympathetic  ganglia  and  through  the  ramus  communi- 
cantes  inhibits  local  and  peripheral  function  and  metabolism. 
It  has  a  sedative  effect. 

(2)  Application  of  interrupted  vibrations  of  short  durations 
reflexly  stimulate  functions  and  metabolism,  deep  and  peri- 
pheral, thus  acting  as  a  tonic. 

(3)  Conditions  of  contracture  associated  with  acute  or 
chronic  processes  are  best  relieved  by  applications  of  mechan- 
ical vibration  over  the  motor-points  and  the  body  of  the  mus- 
cles supplying  the  contracted  muscle  by  employing  applications 
of  prolonged  inhibitory  impulse. 

(4)  Edema  is  treated  by  the  application  of  interrupted 
vibration  over  the  joints  and  friction  centripetally  from  joint 
to  joint,  commencing  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  edematous 
area.  Applied  in  this  manner  it  is  instrumental  in  dispersing 
acute  or  subacute  edematous  conditions. 

(5)  Interrupted  vibration  about  the  joints  and  structures 
following  contusions  or  fractures  and  vibratory  friction  above 
and  below  the  joint  are  invaluable  in  relieving  the  edema,  re- 
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laxing  the  muscles,  increasing  mobility,  and  stimulating  nu- 
trition in  the  structures  of  the  joints. 

(6)  The  treatment  of  constipation  by  mechanical  vibration 
scientifically  employed  over  the  spine,  abdomen,  and  per  rectum 
is  the  measure  par  excellence,  in  connection  with  a  judicious 
diet. 

(7)  For  physical  examination  and  diagnosis  mechanical 
vibration  applied  over  the  spinal  interspaces,  ganglia,  and 
glandular  structures,  is  an  invaluable  means  of  investigation. 

In  this  resume  of  the  indications  and  actions  of  physical 
measures  in  therapeutics  which  I  offer  as  suggestions,  earn- 
estly requesting  criticism  and  reconstruction,  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  in  justice  due  to  the  members 
of  our  profession,  who  are  looking  to  us  for  light  and  instruc- 
tion, and  urge  upon  the  Association  the  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ures which  they  approve  and  the  rejection  of  those  which  are 
not  sustained. 

If  the  Association  will  adopt  such  method  of  investigation 
and  find  out  the  correct  course  to  be  followed  in  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  therapeutics  along  the  lines  suggested,  it  will 
bestow  upon  the  profession  and  humanity  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  benefits. 

349  W.  57th  St. 
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CHARLES  MOHR,  M.  D. 

And  now  it  is  Charley  Mohr,  handsome,  debonair,  big-hearted, 
jolly    Charley,    whom    everybody    liked    and    loved,    who    has 
had  to  pass  on !     Only  a  little  while  ago  we  had  to  chronicle 
the  going  of  Harvey  Dale,  a  younger  man  than   Mohr,  but 
cast  very  much  in  the  same  agreeable,  personal,  heroic  mold. 
Our  pages  in  this  issue  or  one  that  preceded  will  give  a  state- 
ment of  the   resignation   of   Charley   Mohr,   and  his   reasons 
therefor;  his  twenty  years  of  unbroken  service  in  one  chair, 
and  his  continuing  against  his  better  judgment  in  the  respon- 
sible place  of  Registrar  of  the  Hahnemann  College  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    Evidently  Charley  Mohr  had  some  premonition  of 
his  oncoming  conge,   for  he  was  unloading  everything  right 
and  left  except  his  daily  practice,  and  in  this  he  had  taken 
several  reefs  in  the  past  twelvemonth.     But  with  all  that,  and 
his  determination  to  henceforth  lead  an  easy  life,  he  had  to 
go.     And  he  went  with  his  boots  on !     Died  in  the  harness ! 
No    long   and   lingering   illness.      No    counseling   with    many 
physicians  each  in  doubt  of  what  was  the  matter.    No  bustling 
of  nurses,   and  visits  of  friends  inquiring  with  bated  breath 
how  the  doctor  is  to-day.     No,  blessed  be  God,  the  ever  Good 
and  Loving  God,  for  He  gave  his  beloved  Sleep  and  that  was 
the  finale  of  a  fine  homeopathic  life ;  one  devoted  almost  from 
youth  up  to  the  tenets  of  Homeopathy,  and  from  which  he 
never  afterwards  departed.     He  had  that  touch  of  practicality 
gained  while  working  at  his  boyhood's  trade.     He  was  not  a 
conspicuous   bookworm   at   any  time.     That   which   he   wrote 
was  clear,  incisive,  and  to  the  point.     It  never  wobbled !     He 
was  a  good  homeopath,  and  he  insisted  upon  those  around  him 
being  the  same,  when  he  was  around.    He  was  a  student  after 
his  own  way,  learning  by  himself  and  applying  it  as  fast  as 
it  was  learned  to  the  matter  in  hand.     He  measured  full  up 
to  his  preceptor  and  predecessor  in  office,  the  great  Farring- 
ton.     His  students  revered  him  for  his  sturdiness  in  similia, 
altho  later  they  may  have  strayed  away  to  other  pastures ;  still 
they  knew  that  Charley  Mohr  meant  what  he  said  and  prac- 
ticed it  too!     He  was  one  of  our  most  personal  friends.     And 
whenever  we  met  at  the  Institute  we  were  together  a  great 
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deal,  discussing  our  professional  and  personal  matters.  He 
was  of  German  extraction  and  carried  with  him  their  inborn, 
ingrained  honesty  and  love  of  truth.  He  never  even  prevari- 
cated. He  dealt  fairly  and  squarely  by  all.  Only  64  years  old. 
Just  ready  for  a  ten  or  fifteen  years'  spin  of  ease  and  travel 
and  reading.  But  the  Messenger  of  Eternity  had  gone  forth 
and  found  him  busy  with  his  home  and  his  loves,  his  penates 
and  lares,  and  at  his  beckoning  he  laid  down  the  whole  bur- 
den of  an  active  life,  filled  full  and  pressed  down  with  good 
deeds, — and  so  Charley  Mohr  was  gone.  We  miss  him  sadly. 
May  he  be  at  that  Rest  which  is  promised  those  who  obey 
the  law  and  live  cleanly.    Auf  Wiedersehen ! 

Cleveland,  O.,  has  recently  lost  two  practitioners  who  could 
illy  be  spared,  tho  both  have  been  in  active  life  the  stipulated 
Scriptural  time  and  both  had  left  the  world  the  better  for 
having  mingled  with  its  activities.  These  two  specially  re- 
ferred to  are  Dr.  Martha  M.  Stone,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Boynton. 
Dr.  Boynton  has  not  been  in  active  practice,  as  we  learn,  for 
some  years ;  but  Dr.  Stone  had  continued  almost  to  the  last  in 
her  chosen  profession. 


A  LOVING  CUP  FOR  DR*  GAIUS  J-  JONES 

When  a  man  has  engaged  in  the  practice  and  teaching  of 
medicine  for  42  consecutive  years;  when  at  the  age  of  65  he 
can  truthfully  say  "more  men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  med- 
icine to-day  have  sat  at  my  feet  and  learned  their  art  from 
me  than  from  any  other  one  man" ;  when  his  years  have  been 
full  of  patient  toil  and  steadfast  labor  for  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented; surely  such  a  man  is  worthy  of  all  the  honor,  of  all 
the  respect,  of  all  the  esteem,  it  is  within  the  power  of  his  col- 
leagues to  bestow.  Such  a  man  is  Professor  Gains  J.  Jones,  and 
on  Wednesday  evening,  November  13,  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society  gathered  at  a  banquet  in  his  honor  at 
the  Colonial  Hotel,  to  do  homage  to  a  worthy  man.  A  beautiful 
loving  cup,  subscribed  for  by  nearly  one  hundred  of  his  admirers 
throughout  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  a  token  of  the 
esteem  in  which  they  held  the  man  and  an  expression  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  labors,  was  presented  in  appropriate  man- 
ner.   About  125  guests  gathered  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 
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From  out  of  town  were  noted  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor,  Wal- 
ton of  Cincinnati,  Wilcox  of  Buffalo,  Maxwell  of  Toledo, 
Church  of  Salem,  Schneider  of  Barberton,  Cauffield,  Dixon, 
and  Lyon  of  Akron,  Damon  of  Medina,  and  Miller  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  many  of  them  bringing  their  wives.  The  tables  were 
profuse  with  flowers  and  sweet  music  added  much  to  the 
occasion.  After  an  exquisite  menu  had  been  served,  Dr.  H.  F. 
Staples,  president  of  the  local  society,  read  a  short  but  fitting 
eulogy  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Wood,  and  a  note  from  Dr. 
Frank  Kraft,  deploring  his  inability  to  be  present.  He  then 
introduced  the  toastmaster  of  the  occasion,  Dr.  L.  E.  Siemon. 
Dr.  Siemon  said  in  brief:  "I  hare  known  Dr.  Jones,  compared 
with  some  men  here  but  a  short  time,  but  the  longer  I  know 
him  the  better  I  like  him.  A  wise  man  has  divided  the  pro- 
fessions into  five — 1st,  medicine  ;  2nd,  the  ministry  and  teaching ; 
3rd,  law ;  4th,  soldiery ;  5th,  the  merchant.  For  42  years  Dr. 
Jones  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the  first,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  at  the  head  of  the  first  and  second  together."  In 
a  few  choice  words  he  then  introduced  Dr.  C.  E.  Walton  of 
Cincinnati,  who  spoke  on  "The  Loving  Cup."  "Two  years  ago," 
said  Dr.  Walton,  "I  came  to  Cleveland  on  a  mission  similar 
to  this  to  aid  in  presenting  loving  cups  to  two  men  of  much 
years  and  little  work.  Now  it  seems  we  are  to  perform  the 
same  function  for  a  man  of  few  years  and  much  work."  Dr. 
Walton's  toast  was  in  the  shape  of  an  original  poem,  cleverly 
conceived  and  well  rendered. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Baxter  then  presented  Dr.  Jones  with  the  cup. 
"Most  customs  are  modifications  of  those  of  our  ancestors. 
When  might  was  right,  and  a  man  wished  to  rid  himself  of 
a  dangerous  rival,  he  invited  him  to  a  feast.  Here  he  offered 
him  wine,  specially  prepared,  and,  needless  to  say,  should  he 
drink,  his  time  on  earth  was  short.  It  soon  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  rival  refused  to  drink  unless  his  host  drank  first. 
The  growing  suspicion  of  the  cup  necessitated  a  change  in 
custom,  as  the  host  did  not  care  to  drink  his  own  poison,  so 
finally  the  cup  of  wine  drank  of  first  by  the  host,  then  pre- 
sented to  the  guest,  became  symbolic  of  love  and  good  fel- 
lowship rather  than  of  hatred  and  death.  It  is  in  this  spirit, 
as  a  token  of  our  esteem,  honor,  love,  and  appreciation  of  your 
true  worth  that  we  present  this  cup  to  you,  and  in  giving  it  we 
add  to  what  is  already  expressed  in  the  inscription,  the  blessing 
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so  often  bestowed  by  Rip  Van  Winkle,  'May  you  live  long  and 
prosper.'  '  Dr.  Baxter  then  read  the  inscription  upon  the  cup : 
"Presented  to  Professor  Gaius  J.  Jones  by  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  in  the  profession,  as  a  token  of  their  personal 
esteem,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  labor  and  accomplishments 
in  the  field  of  medicine  and  his  life-long  devotion  to  Homeop- 
athy.    Cleveland,  Nov.  13,  '07." 

Dr.  Jones  responded  in  brief  as  follows :  "I  had  prepared 
an  address  for  this  occasion  with  great  care,  but  matters  have 
shifted  from  the  general  to  the  personal,  and  I  feel  that  I  can 
better  express  my  pleasure  if  I  discard  the  formal  address 
and  speak  from  the  heart.  An  occasion  of  this  kind,  knowing 
what  the  loving  cup  usually  indicates,  should  be  the  proudest 
moment  in  a  man's  life.  But  it  has,  too,  for  him  who  re- 
ceives it  another  significance.  It  indicates  that  his  sun  has 
passed  its  meridian  and  is  slowly  setting ;  that  he  is  far  beyond 
the  prime  of  life;  that  before  him  lies  only  the  golden  sunset. 
He  thinks  of  the  past  when  the  world  was  all  a  future  and  he 
would  for  a  moment  say  with  the  poet, 

'Backward,  turn  backward, 

Oh,  Time,  in  thy  flight, 
And  make  me  a  boy  again 

Just  for  to-night.' 

The  autumn  leaves  have  fallen  fifty-two  times  since  first  I 
came  to  Cleveland.  For  considerably  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  I  have  watched  medical  students  come  and  go,  and 
to  me  it  has  been  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  watch  the 
seed  implanted,  grow  and  bear  fruit.  It  seems  when  I  look 
back  over  the  years  as  though  a  greater  cohesion  existed  be- 
tween the  men  of  former  times.  They  were  bound  together 
by  the  law  of  similia.  Struggle  and  opposition  made  them 
link  themselves  closely  together  and  the  friendships  formed 
then  never  died.  It  would  be  well  should  we  all  get  back 
to  first  principles  and  develop  again  that  spirit  of  unity.  Let 
us  pledge  ourselves  anew  again  to-night.  I  want  to  thank 
those  who  originated  this  function,  and  all  who  have  partici- 
pated in  it,  especially  those  who  have  come  from  a  distance." 

Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale  of  Ann  Arbor,  spoke  on  "Who  Next?" 
He  defined  his  text  as  not  meaning  who  should  next  be  the 
recipient  of  such  a  token  as  had  been  presented  to  Dr.  Jones, 
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but  who  should  succeed  these  men,  giants  in  their  way,  who 
are  laying  aside  the  burdens  of  the  day.  They  must  be  men, 
searchers  after  truth,  for  truth  will  prevail.  What  Homeop- 
athy is  in  other  and  surrounding  States  is  very  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Jones,  for  in  his  long  period  of  service 
he  has  probably,  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country, 
through  his  teaching,  stamped  his  influence  upon  the  profes- 
sion. 

The  closing  toast  was  by  Dr.  De  Witt  G.  Wilcox  of 
Buffalo,  and  delivered  in  his  usual  happy  vein.  His  text  was 
"Jones,  He  Pays  the  Freight."  It  was  full  of  brilliant  sallies, 
from  a  questionable  laudation  of  Dr.  Jones  to  absolute  slander 
against  Miller  and  Wood,  and  a  criticism  of  W.  A.  Phillips' 
good  looks.  Timely  stories  and  a  twisting  of  the  text  as  only 
Dr.  Wilcox  could  twist  it,  kept  the  audience  in  an  uproar. 

With  the  benediction  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wylie,  the  banquet  closed 
— a  good  deed  well  done — an  old  warrior's  years  of  service  well 
recognized.  — P. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 


Eabtotfjerapp 


The  Therapeutics  of  Tuberculosis  of  the  Skin.  By  Gran- 
ville MacGowen,  M.  D.,  J.  A.  M.  A.,  August  31,  1907. 
The  author  devotes  one  column  of  one  page  to  phototherapy, 
radiotherapy,  and  heliotherapy,  and  while  he  speaks  very 
favorably  of  them  he  devotes  very  little  space  in  his  article  to 
these  agents.  Finsen's  method,  he  well  says,  is  a  treatment 
only  for  the  very  wealthy  or  the  very  poor.  He  says  radio- 
therapy in  the  hands  of  skilled  Roentgen  operators  has  ac- 
complished wonders  in  the  treatment  of  lupus.  "I  have  time 
and  again  seen  it  cure  tuberculous  fistula,  soften  and  break 
down  the  dense  scars  of  sclerosed  lupus  and  melt  the  scrofulo- 
tuberculous  gumma  about  the  mucous  orfices,  where  repeated 
surgical  measures  had  failed  to  cure."  He  has  often  failed 
to  destroy  more  superficial  forms  of  ulcerated  tuberculosis  of 
the  skin  and  has  seen  epitheliomatous  changes  twice  take  place 
requiring  surgical  removal  and  many  other  failures  from  the 
x-ray. 
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Roentgen  Ray  Technique  in  Dermatology.  Mihran  K.  Kassa- 
bian,  M.  D.,  Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  August  31,  1907. 
He  considers  the  ray  in  dermatology  valuable  and  its  place 
firmly  established.  He  thinks  that  a  dermatologist  must  be 
an  adept  at  his  work  and  that  the  hand  of  the  tyro  holds  no 
comparison  with  the  experienced  operator  in  this  field  of  work. 
He  called  attention  to  the  "embarrassing  inconsistencies" — 
as  a  certain  learned  authority  called  it — in  not  using  low 
vacuum  tubes,  while  another  of  equal  celebrity  decries  low 
vacuum  tubes  and  uses  high  vacuum  tubes  only.  Some  condemn 
the  repeated  and  gradually  ascending  serial  irradiations  using 
massive  doses  only,  while  others  give  anywhere  from  one  to 
six  treatments  a  week,  believing  massive  doses  ineffective  and 
dangerous.  There  are  some  who  try  to  produce  an  erythema 
in  every  case,  while  others  think  it  absolutely  wrong.  Coupled 
with  these  flagrant  contradictions  come  in  the  varying  opin- 
ions as  to  the  distance  at  which  the  tube  is  placed,  which  vary 
from  contact  to  forty  inches  and  even  more.  He  classifies 
the  dermic  lesions  as  follows  : 

(1)  Where  slight  stimulation  is  required  (acne).  (2) 
Where  epilation  is  necessary  (hypertricosis).  (3)  Where  ab- 
sorption of  pathologic  tissue  is  desired  (eczema,  psoriasis,  and 
lupus).     (4)  Malignant  types  of  disease  (epithelioma). 

The  technic  varies  with  the  special  character  of  the  lesion 
to  be  treated  and  can  be  accomplished  by  varying  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  rays.  In  superficial  cases  the  rays 
should  be  mild  in  character,  producing  a  slight  stimulation, 
causing  a  constructive  instead  of  a  destructive  action.  In 
deeper  structures  he  thinks  a  hard  tube  should  be  used.  Dis- 
tance of  tube  from  the  patient  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
tube,  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  treated,  and  also  whether  a 
rapid  reaction  is  desired  or  not. 

He  gives  very  careful  instructions  in  regard  to  stimula- 
tion in  acne  and  reports  the  results  obtained  to  be  excellent. 
His  treatments  are  given  with  a  low  vacuum  tube.  Three 
exposures  a  week  are  administered  for  two  weeks  of  two  or 
three  minutes  each,  and  he  does  not  even  find  it  necessary  to 
produce  an  erythema. 

In  hypertricosis,  he  gives  just  enough  treatment  to  cause  a 
gradual  atrophy  of  the  hair  follicles  without  producing  any 
erythema.      In  the   third   case   where   absorption   is    required, 
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more  intense  raying  is  demanded,  longer  exposures  and  closer 
distance  bring  about  greater  reaction.  In  the  fourth  class  of 
diseases,  where  the  epithelioma  has  grown  rapidly,  he  advises 
immediate  operation  and  subsequent  radiation. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 


Poofe  Eebtetos; 


A  Manual  of  Hygiene  and  Sanitation.  By  Seneca  Egbert,  M.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  the  Medico-Chirugical  College,  Philadelphia.  New 
(fourth)  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  i2mo,  498  pages,  with  93  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $2.25,  net.      Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1907. 

Professor  Egbert  has  presented  in  this  convenient  and 
moderate-sized  volume  the  essentials  of  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion, subjects  of  the  most  far-reaching  importance.  His  long 
experience  as  a  teacher  is  conspicuous  in  the  clear,  well- 
arranged  and  well-assorted  knowledge  conveyed  in  his  pages. 

The  book  enjoys  a  high  position  as  a  text-book  and  equally 
serves  the  practitioner  for  quick  reference.  Its  popularity  is 
shown  in  the  number  of  its  editions,  each  of  which  has  been 
brought  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  subject  at  the  date  of  issue, 
a  statement  fully  applicable  to  this  new  revision  fresh  from  the 
press. 

The  Elements  of  Homeopathic  Theory,  Materia  Medica,  Practice  and 
Pharmacy.  Compiled  and  Arranged  from  Homeopathic  Text-Books.  By 
Dr.  F.  A.  Boericke  and  E.  P.  Anshutz.      Issued  by  Boericke  &  Tafel. 

The  title  is  comprehensive  and  gives  a  good  indication  of 
what  may  be  found  in  this  volume. 

A  Handbook  of  Cutaneous  Therapeutics.     By  W.  A.  Hardaway,  A.  M., 

M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin  and  Syphilis,  and  Joseph  Grin- 
don,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Dermatology  and  Syphilis  in 
Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo.  i2mo,  606  pages.  Cloth,  $2.75, 
net.      Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1907. 

Skin  diseases  have  often  been  considered  the  most  obstinate 
and  refractory  of  human  affections,  a  condition  largely  due  to 
former  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  pathology  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  guidance  since  obtained  by  following  that 
natural  path  to  the  light.  Modern  research  has  been  as  pro- 
ductive here  as  elsewhere,  and  the  theraputics  of  dermatology 
is  no  longer  among  the  opprobria  of  the  profession.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  appearance  of  a  separate  volume  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases.  Coming  as  it  does 
from  the  pens  of  such  authorities  as  Professors  Hardaway 
and  Grindon,  it  will  be  accepted  at  once  not  only  by  specialists 
as  the  latest  word,  but  also  and  more  particularly  by  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  to  whom  the  great  majority  of  such  patients 
apply  for  treatment. 
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A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Diagnosis.  The  Use  of  Symptoms  in  the  Di- 
agnosis of  Diseases.  By  Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ther- 
apeutics in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia.  New  (6th)  edition, 
thoroughly  revised  and  rewritten.  Octavo,  616  pages,  with  203  engravings, 
and  16  full-page  plates.  Cloth,  $4  50,  net;  leather,  $5.50,  net.  Lea  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Phdadelphia  and  New  York,  1907. 

As  indicating  the  popularity  of  Professor  Hare's  works,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  within  the  past  few  months  have  ap- 
peared this  sixth  edition  of  his  Diagnosis,  the  twelfth  edition 
of  his  Therapeutics,  and  the  second  of  his  Practice,  the  last 
named  having  run  through  two  very  large  printings  of  its 
first  edition  and  into  the  second  in  two  years.  Such  a  record 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel. 

Professor  Hare  is  as  resourceful  in  his  literary  methods  as 
in  practice,  and  in  his  Diagnosis  he  has  produced  a  work,  now 
in  its  sixth  edition,  which  must  have  taxed  his  ingenuity  and 
industry,  but  he  has  made  a  straight  and  smooth  path  for  his 
readers.  That  they  have  been  prompt  and  steadfast  in  appre- 
ciation is  shown  by  the  call  for  six  editions. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  usual  book 
on  Diagnosis.  Dr.  Hare's  method  might  be  termed  the  natural 
way,  as  he  approaches  his  subject  as  the  physician  must  ap- 
proach his  patient,  namely,  symptoms  first,  and  upbuilds  his 
diagnosis  on  these  units.  Thus  the  discovery  of  any  marked 
symptom,  such  as  vomiting,  leads  the  reader  to  the  point  where 
its  diagnostic  significance  is  discussed  and  the  differentiation 
of  the  various  conditions  in  which  it  may  occur.  The  whole 
field  is  covered  in  this  convenient  way.  Instructive  and  typical 
engravings  and  plates  are  liberally  employed.  The  revision 
for  this  new  edition  has  been  most  thorough,  bringing  the  vol- 
ume well  up  to  the  latest  knowledge. 


(globules! 


One  ship  drives  east 

And  the  other  drives  west 
With  the  self-same  winds  that  blow ; 

'Tis  the  set  of  the  sails 

And  not  the  gales 
Which  tells  us  the  way  they  go. 

Like  the  winds  of  the  sea 

Are  the  ways  of  fate 
As  we  voyage  along  thru  life ; 

Tis  the  set  of  the  soul 

That  decides  its  goal 
And  not  the  calm  or  the  strife. 
-From  Dr.  R.  G.  Reed's  Opening  Address  at  Pultc,  190J. 
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— The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy  met  at  the  house  of  the  secretary,  January  6th, 
and  decided  to  change  the  next  meeting-place  from  Oklahoma 
City  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with  opening  date,  June  226..  An 
official  report  is  being  prepared  for  the  homeopathic  press  and 
profession. 

— "May  I  live  this  one  day  without  doing  an  unkind  act, 
thinking  an  unkind  thought,  or  believing  an  unkind  thing. 
Amen."     Willard  A.  Paul,  M.  D.,  before  the  A.  I.  H. 

And  this  reminds  us  of  the  three  apes — buddhistic  (  ?) — which 
were  to  be  found  in  the  form  of  little  carvings  in  the  Market 
Street  stores  of  San  Francisco,  before  the  fire.  One  of  these 
apes  had  his  hands  over  his  eyes — that  he  might  see  no  wrong ; 
the  second,  held  his  hands  over  his  ears  that  he  might  hear 
no  wrong ;  while  the  third  held  his  hands  tightly  over  his  mouth 
that  he  might  speak  no  wrong. 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  what  sweeter,  more  trustful 
morning  prayer  than  this  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson : 

"The  day  returns  and  brings  us  the  petty  round  of  irritating 
concerns  and  duties.  Help  us  to  play  the  man,  help  us  to 
perform  them  with  laughter  and  kind  faces,  let  cheerfulness 
abound  with  industry.  Give  us  to  go  blithely  on  our  business 
all  this  day,  bring  us  to  our  resting  beds  weary  and  content 
and  undishonored,  and  grant  us  in  the  end  the  gift  of  sleep." 

— I  wish  to  say  that  I  would  rather  have  one  good,  well- 
equipped,  earnest,  enthusiastic  homeopathic  physician  in  a 
community  to  spread  the  doctrine  of  Homeopathy  and  to  fur- 
nish students  to  homeopathic  colleges,  than  a  ton  of  literature 
sent  yearly  amongst  the  laity. — W .  Harvey  King,  M.  D. 

— Dr.  R.  B.  Leach,  the  original  "Man  from  Texas,"  who  has 
for  some  years  been  at  work  in  Minnesota,  trying  to  convert 
Hank  Aldrich,  Will  Leonard,  Sylvanus  Cobb,  jr.,  et  al.,  to  his 
pet  theory  of  arsenization  against  yellow  fever,  has  once  more 
turned  up  in  Paris,  Texas,  his  former  home,  and  is  doing 
well.  He  is  still  as  wild  as  ever  on  his  arsenization  scheme, 
and  is  full  of  data  and  figures  to  prove  to  Congress  that  he 
is  right.  He  has  latterly  prepared  a  paper  for  the  North 
American  Review,  which  will  handle  the  subject  in  his  old- 
time  Texan  style.  He  was  lost  in  the  forest  primeval  of  Min- 
nesota.    Watch  his  smoke. 

— Anxious  Inquirer  (to  young  convert)  :  What  do  you  do 
now  that  you  are  in  the  Science  ? 
Sonova  Eddyite:  I  cast  out  the  sick  and  raise  the  devil. 

— Authors  generally  are  so  ignorant  of  history,  says  Corelli, 
that  they  do  not  know  whether  Cervantes  was  a  writer  or  an 
ointment. 
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— The  Doctor  has  just  returned  from  the  Physicians'  con- 
vention in  New  York. 

The  Doctor's  Wife:  What  did  the  ladies  wear  at  the  ban- 
quet? 

The  Doctor:  Nothing  above  the  table  that  I  could  see,  and 
I  was  too  bashful  to  look  underneath. 

— The  retort  courteous.  "Look  at  me,"  exclaimed  the  lead- 
ing lawyer,  warmly;  "I  never  took  a  drop  of  medicine  in  my 
life,  and  I'm  as  strong  as  any  two  of  your  patients  put 
together." 

"Well  that's  nothing,"  retorted  the  physician.  "I  never 
went  to  law  in  my  life,  and  I  am  as  rich  as  any  two  dozen  of 
your  clients  put  together." — Ex. 

— It  is  said  that  the  more  a  man  knows  about  a  subject,  the 
easier  it  is  for  him  to  keep  quiet. — T.  L.  MacDonald,  M.  D. 

— Salting  new-born  babies  is  a  custom  dwelt  upon  by  the 
Dundee  Advertiser  as  existing  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  nurse  takes  the  new-born  infant  and  covers  its 
entire  skin  with  very  fine  salt,  which  is  left  for  three  hours  or 
more,  when  the  child  is  washed  with  warm  water.  In  Asia 
Minor  there  is  a  tribe  who  salt  their  infants  thus  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  modern  Greeks  sprinkle  salt  on  their  babies. 
The  practice  is  an  ancient  custom  having  its  rise  in  superstition ; 
it  is  believed  that  salting  insures  their  children's  health  and 
strength  and  that  it  will  keep  evil  spirits  away  from  them. 
Among  us  nowadays  the  salt  (brine)  rub  with  a  rough  towel 
is  good  practice,  except  that  we  reserve  it,  not  for  infants, 
but  for  children  of  a  larger  growth." — Medical  Times. 

— Therefore,  quod  erat  demonstratum.  Remember  I  went 
to  college  once.     I  got  out  a  little  quick ;  but  then  I  went. — N. 

B.  Dclainater,  M.  D. 

» 

— The  best  medicine  for  an  ataletic  infant  is  a  good  spank- 
ing.— Gertrude  Mack,  M.  D. 

— If  you  take  that  recently  published  picture  of  the  new 
Mayor  of  Rome  (on  her  seven  hills)  and  with  a  soft  black- 
pencil  add  a  heavy  burnside  whisker,  who.  of  our  Institute 
friends,  will  it  look  like?  Oh,  well,  if  we  should  mention  his 
name,  he  would  retort  by  saving  that  we  know  darned  well 
he  never  swore  in  his  life. 
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FRANK  KRAFT,  M.  D.,  EDITOR,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


AT  the  recent  Executive  Committee  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Homeopathy,  at  Secretary  Kraft's  office 
in  Cleveland,  there  were  present  President  Copeland,  Second 
Vice-President  J.  Richey  Horner,  Treasurer  T.  Franklin 
Smith,  Secretary  Kraft,  Registrar  Ball,  and  Dr.  Rollin  H. 
Stevens,  President  of  Xational  Society  of  Physical  Therapeu- 
tics. Dr.  Biggar,  President  S.  &  G.  Society,  was  present  for 
a  time,  but  urgent  business  called  him  away.  First  Vice- 
President  W.  E.  Reily,  who.  with  President  Copeland,  had  vis- 
ited Oklahoma,  was  present  by  proxy,  some  misunderstanding 
concerning  duration  of  meeting  having  brought  him  to  Cleve- 
land one  day  late.  Every  bureau  chairman  and  every  presiding 
officer  of  the  allied  societies  had  been  invited  to  be  present  in 
person  or  by  letter.  Every  journal  was  invited  to  suggest  live 
topics  for  the  committee's  discussion,  in  order  that  the  on- 
coming session  of  the  Institute  might  prove  a  success.  Lunch- 
eon was  served  by  Mrs.  Kraft,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
afternoon's  labors  Dr.  Biggar  entertained  the  committee  at 
dinner  at  the  Colonial  Hotel. 

WHEX  the  Executive  Committee,  A.  I.  H.,  ultimately  de- 
cided to  go  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  it  was  because  of  the 
cry  which  had  been  heard  at  Jamestown  Exposition,  and  many 
times  since  repeated  in  homeopathic  journals,  and  injected 
into  the  private  correspondence  of  the  committee,  that  the 
West  and  Southwest  were  entitled  to  a  visit  from  the  Institute ; 
that  they  needed  it  far  more  than  the  well-organized,  well- 
patronized,  and  well-subsidized  Xorth  and  East ;  and  that  if  this 
cry  went  now  again  unheeded,  dangerous  inroads  would  be 
made  into  the  harmony,  peace,  and  integrity  of  the  Institute,  if, 
indeed,  disruption  itself  was  not  produced,  the  seceding  mem- 
bers founding  another,  a  Western  Institute.     Kansas  City,  un- 
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der  this  stress  and  circumstance,  seemed  an  ideal  spot,  geo- 
graphically and  homeopathically ;  with  excellent  hotel,  public 
hall,  and  railway  facilities;  and  a  warm-hearted  welcome. 
There  were  other  cities  East  and  West  offering  many  tempting 
courtesies,  all  whereof  were  duly  canvassed;  eventually,  how- 
ever, and  mainly  for  the  reason  already  stated,  Kansas  City 
was  chosen. 

m   *   m 

THE  Institute  Bureau  Chairmen,  several  of  whom  were 
somewhat  "juberous"  about  going  to  the  other  place,  and 
were  preparing  good  programs  with  substitute  officers,  are  now 
responding  nicely  to  the  call  of  the  West— the  lure  of  Kansas 
City.  This  may  be  a  good  time  to  say  it,  namely:  that  no 
chairman  or  presiding  officer  will  give  his  best  efforts,  the 
collection  of  many  years'  general  experience — and  especial  ex- 
perience since  his  appointment,  to  an  office  which  takes  him  and 
his  labors  to  a  distant  point,  at  great  expense,  with  many  dis- 
comforts, where  a  large  audience  is  doubtful  and  the  chances 
of  newspaper  notice  still  more  remote.  Who  wants  to  waste 
his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air:  i.e.,  who  wants  to  speak  to 

emptv  pews  ? 

■&    ^    m 

I^HAT  the  larger  and  nobler  sentiment  of  Homeopathy,  its 
.  rejuvenation  and  perpetuation  should  govern  every  homeo- 
path the  world  over  is  as  trite  as  it  is  noble.  But,  unhappily  it 
does  not — at  least  not  in  districts  where  we  have  occasionally 
hibernated.  The  trend  of  commercialism  has  very  sadly  but 
thoroughly  overlaid  and  honeycombed  all  sentiment,  all  poetry, 
all  enthusiasms,  of  earlier  years.  This  is  not  the  wail  of  the 
woebegone,  nor  the  plaint  of  the  pessimist.  It  is  the  declara- 
tion of  all  close  unimpassioned  students  of  the  times.  And 
being  so,  the  wise  man  no  less  than  the  wise  institution  to  be  or 
continue  successful  must  adapt  himself  or  itself  accordingly. 
The  Institute  can  no  longer  be  governed  on  the  blue  print  and 
working  drawings  of  1845,  to  sav  naught  of  an  earlier  period. 
Doctors  do  not  any  longer  feel  themselves  "called"  to  practice 
homeopathic  medicine — or  any  other.  They  are  now  graduated 
of  learned  institutions  and  select  medicine,  or  law,  nay,  even 
theology,  with  a  practical  eye ;  upon  a  basis  that  will  insure  the 
most  comfort,  and  the  best  income.  And  so  with  the  personnel 
of  the   Institute.      Chairmen   accept  their  metier,   and   their 
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brethren  accept  individual  billets,  not  so  much  because  of  a 
lingering  hope  to  better  the  Institute  or  to  enhance  Homeop- 
athy in  the  eyes  of  parents,  but  because,  first,  of  a  fine  annual 
holiday,  in  an  agreeable  resort,  hobnobbing,  like  the  old  country 
Jahr-Markt,  with  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  profession, 
possibly  at  reduced  hotel  and  homeseekers  traveling  rates ;  and, 
second,  because  of  an  interesting  well-prepared  medical  or 
surgical  paper  which  will  bring  the  bureau  prominently  before 
the  profession.     Looking  out  for  No.  1  ?     Possibly.     Even  so, 

where's  the  wrong? 

•*•     X     % 

NEITHER  the  Institute  nor  any  other  concerted  literary  or 
professional  body  can  afford  to  ignore  these  paramount 
modern  facts ;  and  to  place  that  deliberative  body,  for  its  annual 
visit,  in  a  locality  remote  from  ordinary  civilization,  costly,  un- 
comfortable, and  discouraging,  is  a  blunder  which,  someone  has 
finely  said,  is  worse  than  a  crime.  The  younger  men  will  not 
attend  because  of  these  manifest  discomforts  and  disadvan- 
tages; and  the  older  will  stay  away  because  too  much  trouble 
with  nothing  to  gain.  In  this  same  relation  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  call  attention  to  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  the  persons 
usually  most  pronounced  and  vociferous  for  this  or  that  to 
happen  or  not  to  happen,  because  it  is  best  for  Homeopathy, 
are  the  ones  who  thereafter  do  not  manifest  any  farther  interest 
in  that  project,  but  take  it  all  out  in  talking  and  resoluting. 
Follow  some  of  these  ranting  smell-feast  preachers  home  to 
their  bailiwick,  or  ask  someone  who  knows  concerning  their 
practice,  and  the  result  will  prove  pitifully  disenchanting. 
The  Institute  ought  by  now,  with  three  successive  burnings  of 
its  fingers,  to  have  learned  its  lesson,  and  forthwith  refuse  to 
be  made  a  monkey  of  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  water- 
ing-places, bum  and  rotten  expositions,  and  boomlahomic  but 
distant  geographical  localities. 

^    ^    ^ 

ONE  other  and  rather  complex  question  was  given  the  spot- 
light because  of  its  relation  both  to  Jimtown  and  the  other 
place :  Is  it  the  business  of  the  Insititute  to  take  care  of  the 
membership  within  its  fold ;  to  listen  to  their  prayers  and  their 
remonstrances ;  or  disregarding  their  needs  and  demands  give 
more  heed  to  those  outside  and  who  might  possibly  become 
members?     The  great  majority  of  the  actual  membership  of 
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the  Institute  learning  what  disposition  had  been  made  for  the 
1908  round-up  rebelled,  and  said  that  to  go  there  would  serve 
to  alienate  the  better  element,  the  paving  element  of  the 
Institute,  and  would  unquestionably  result  in  a  dropping  of  the 
membership  relation  of  a  great  many.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
few  who  sent  the  Institute  galley-west  contended  that  the 
A.  I.  H.  is  a  missionary  body  whose  business  is  to  mortify  it- 
self, wear  sandaled  shoon  or  go  barefooted  and  shaven-pated 
out  into  new  unbroken  districts  and  solicit  wavering  homeo- 
paths to  please  come  in  and  be  saved.  Are  2300  members 
actually  in  hand  and  in  a  district  promiseful  of  a  thousand  more 
worth  less  than  a  possible  four  now  fighting  each  other  in 
one  town  and  thirty  more  in  the  whole  state  and  a  possible — 
though  not  probable — 150  more  in  a  radius  of  500  miles?  Is  a 
bird  in  a  hand  worth  less  than  two  in  a  bush?  Ought  charity 
to  begin  at  home? 


PNEUMONIA-TWO  CLINICAL  CASES 

BY    W.    J.    HAWKES,    M.    D.,    LOS    ANGELES. 

Was  called  February  8,  1907,  to  see  Mr.  Dan  Hogan,  a 
fine,  big  Irishman  about  forty  years  of  age.  When  I  first 
saw  him  he  had  been  ill  with  pneumonia  four  days.  The  old- 
school  physician  who  had  been  with  him  had  not  recognized 
the  nature  of  the  trouble  until  the  patient  began  to  raise  the 
characteristic  prune-juice  sputa.  He  had  diagnosed  neuralgia 
of  chest.  The  drugs  he  had  taken  were  appalling.  They  were 
mainly  coal-tar  products  of  a  character  to  depress  the  heart's 
action,  than  which  there  can  be  no  worse  treatment  in  pneu- 
monia, where  in  a  weakened  heart  lies  the  great  danger. 

He  lay  with  head  bolstered  high,  scarcely  able  to  breathe ; 
face  dusky  red,  temperature  104,  pulse  128,  respiration  30. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  left  lung  was  involved.  Some  pain  in 
chest  of  a  "catching"  character ;  pain  on  motion  of  any  kind, 
especially  coughing,  very  acute ;  lips  dry,  great  thirst. 

I  had  been  called  in  by  his  employer  for  an  opinion  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  case  or  the  physician  in  charge.  I  do  not 
know  the  physician,  but  I  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  giving 
my  opinion,  which  was  that  the  patient  had  one  chance  in  a 
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hundred  if  the  treatment  he  was  having  were  continued,  and 
one  chance  in  ten  with  the  proper  treatment.  Consideration  of 
strict  medical  ethics  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless — it  would  have  been  criminal.  And  when 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  case  I  had  no  ethical  hesitation 
Avhatever  in  consenting,  although  it  did  not  offer  great  hope  of 
success  or  credit  to  me,  as  the  prognosis  was  anything  but 
favorable. 

Just  here  it  may  be  apropos  to  observe  that  the  therapeutic 
nihilism  of  the  more  advanced  writers  of  the  old  school,  with 
its  consequent  abstention  from  drugs  in  the  treatment  espe- 
cially of  pneumonia,  is  much  less  evil  in  its  consequences  than 
the  murderous  drugging  of  the  majority.  This  patient  would 
have  had  a  much  better  chance  for  his  life  if  his  treatment 
previous  to  my  advent  had  been  only  a  correctly  hygienic  one. 

Bryonia  relieved  him  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  Dis- 
continuing the  drugs  had  doubtless  much  to  do  with  his  relief 
from  immediately  dangerous  symptoms.  But  we  must  give  to 
the  medicine  its  just  due  of  credit. 

The  case  was  well  in  hand  after  the  third  day  under  my 
care.  I  visited  him  two  or  three  times  a  day  during  three 
weeks,  once  a  day  during  the  next  three  weeks,  and  occasionally 
for  two  subsequent  weeks.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  serious 
case  of  pneumonia  recover. 

To  me  the  chief  point  of  therapeutic  interest  in  this  case, 
however,  is  not  its  severity  and  recovery,  nor  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  the  results  of  the  two  courses  of  treatment, 
hut  in  the  prompt  action  of  baptisia  when  it  was  indicated  by  its 
most  characteristic  symptom  when  marked  typhoid  symptoms 
developed  to  complicate  the  case.  This  was  during  the  second 
week  of  my  attendance.  In  addition  to  mild  delirium,  bad 
breath,  heavily  coated  tongue,  etc.,  he  complained  that  he 
couldn't  sleep  because  of  a  number  of  little  Japanese  who  were 
covering  his  bed,  and  were  pulling  his  anus  and  legs  azvay  from 
.his  body! 

It  was  during  an  evening  visit  I  learned  of  these  symptoms. 
I  gave  him  baptisia,  and  the  next  morning  his  delirium  was 
gone  and  he  smilingly  informed  me  that  the  "JaPs"  hadn't 
shown  up  that  night.  All  his  symptoms  were  greatly  better; 
nor  did  the  Japs  return.     The  patient,  with  Irish  wit,  said  that 
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"if  ever  the  United  States  got  into  a  'scrap'  with  Japan  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  win  would  be  to  supply  our  army 
with  'them  little  white  shot,'  and  it  would  be  all  over;  it  beat 
all  how  they  scattered  his  Japs  and  saved  his  legs !" 

I  cannot  too  forcibly  emphasize  the  value  and  absolute 
reliability  of  this  symptom :  "the  members  of  his  body  being 
separated  from  him,  and  the  mental  distress  of  trying  to  get 
and  keep  them  in  place."  I  have  seen  it  do  marvelous  work  in 
erysipelas,  typhoid  fever,  and  pneumonia  more  than  once,  when 
this  symptom  was  prominent.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
patient  shall  express  himself  literally  in  the  language  of  the 
books.  Having  another  or  more  in  bed  with  him ;  being 
double ;  having  his  neck  stretched  so  that  his  head  seems  a  long 
way  from  his  body,  and  all  these  hallucinations,  giving  great 
mental  distress  and  unrest ;  all  mean  baptisia. 

This  patient  developed  toward  the  close  of  the  attack  a  con- 
dition which  I  had  never  before  observed  as  a  sequel  or  ac- 
companiment of  pneumonia ;  his  left  leg  became  swollen  and 
very  painful  its  whole  length,  and  remained  so  for  weeks,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  use  a  crutch  for  some  time  after  he  was 
able  to  attend  to  his  business  and  was  perfectly  well  in  every 
other  way  and  had  regained  his  full  strength  and  weight.  He 
has  finally  completely  recovered  from  that  complication,  how- 
ever, and  is  as  well  as  ever  in  all  respects. 

Miss  M.,  aged  twenty-six.  November  22,  p.  m. — Pain  in 
left  chest  like  pleurisy — chilly — could  hardly  keep  from  chill- 
ing ;  thirsty,  restless,  but  could  not  move  because  of  pain ;  lips 
dry;  tongue  heavily  coated  white,  but  moist.  Temperature 
1030.     Bryonia. 

November  23,  9.30  a.  m. — No  improvement,  had  a  very  bad 
night.  The  condition  which  at  first  seemed  to  indicate  pleurisy 
now  pointed  ominously  to  pneumonia.  Temperature  103. 
Did  not  change  remedy. 

November  23,  6  p.  m. — Patient  worse,  temperature  104  4-5, 
pulse  128,  respiration  30.  Very  restless,  but  motion  hurt  so 
she  kept  quiet;  chilliness  and  heat  alternating,  lips  purplish, 
much  thirst,  no  appetite,  but  craved  raw  apple,  which  was 
allowed,  scraped.  Sputa  showed  slight  pink  tinge ;  much 
cough,  comparatively  loose. 

Influenced    by    the    evident    anxiety    and    restlessness    and 
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absence  of  much  sweat,  I  gave  aconite.  Ordered  no  food  ex- 
cepting the  apple,  which  she  still  craved,  and  all  the  boiled  cool 
water  she  wanted. 

November  24,  9.30  a.  m. — Patient  reported  bad  night,  with 
only  "naps"  of  sleep,  but  she  looked  better  and  was  perspiring 
profusely,  temperature  104,  pulse  128,  respiration  30.  Lips 
less  purplish  in  color,  less  restless  in  look  and  manner,  com- 
plains of  pain  in  right  side  also.  Sputa  approximately  "prune- 
juice"  in  color.  The  aconite  evidently  helped  the  case,  and 
probably  should  have  been  given  on  first  visit.  Ordered 
abstinence  from  all  food  excepting  scraped  apple,  which  she 
still  craved,  and  all  the  cool  boiled  water  she  cared  for. 
Remedy  not  changed. 

6  p.  m. — Temperature  104  3-5,  pulse  126,  respiration  32, 
pain  in  right  side  not  increased,  cough  comparatively  loose. 
General  appearance  of  patient  encouraging,  notwithstanding 
high  temperature,  etc. 

November  25,  9.30  a.  m. — Temperature  103  3-5,  pulse  I22> 
respiration  30,  tongue  now  heavily  coated,  desire  for  apples 
gone,  and  desire  for  watermelon  has  taken  its  place.  Water- 
melons being  out  of  season,  the  desire  could  not  be  gratified ;  no 
appetite  otherwise ;  thirst  continues,  and  plenty  of  boiled  water 
(cool  or  hot,  as  desired)  advised. 

Patient  complains  of  tightness  in  chest — says  she  "can't 
cough  nor  raise."  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  is  sub- 
ject to  chronic  catarrh  and  has  always  "taken  cold"  easilv,  was 
very  slow  teething  and  learning  to  walk,  has  reddish  hair  and  a 
scrofulous  appearance,  decided  me  to  give  phosph.  calcarea. 
The  patient's  general  condition  and  appearance  this  morning  is 
more  hopeful ;  no  appetite,  no  food  allowed  or  desired  other 
than  water  ad  lib. 

November  25,  6  p.  m. — Temperature  104  3-5,  pulse  130, 
respiration  32 — right  cheek  fiery  red,  cough  tight  and  annoying 
on  account  of  inability  to  raise  sputum  easily;  much  thirst; 
no  appetite.  This  has  been  the  worst  day  the  patient  has  had ; 
tightness  across  chest  still  annoying.     Did  not  change  remedy. 

November  26,  9.30  a.  m. — Temperature  103  3-5.  pulse  128, 
respiration  30.  Patient  and  nurse  said  "no  sleep  whatever  all 
night ;"  patient  said  she  was  wide  awake  and  not  even  the  least 
sleepy ;  conditions  not  encouraging,  as  other  symptoms  had  not 
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improved,  excepting  tightness  across  chest.  Changed  to 
bryonia. 

6  p.  m. — Temperature  104  4-5,  pulse  134,  respiration  32; 
very  thirsty,  cheeks  fiery  red,  cough  dry  and  tight,  sputum 
scant,  prune-juice  color  and  difficult  to  raise.  Did  not  change 
remedy;  no  food  except  pineapple  juice  and  tomato  juice,  both 
of  which  she  asked  for. 

November  27,  9.30  a.  m. — Patient  slept  quite  a  little,  seems 
much  better.  Temperature  102  3-5,  pulse  122,  respiration  128; 
tongue  more  clear.  This  is  seventh  day  from  first  chill.  6 
p.  m.,  better  in  every  way. 

November  28,  9.30  a.  m. — Temperature  103  2-5,  pulse  126, 
respiration  30. 

Patient  seems  very  much  worse ;  face  purplish  and  with 
bloated  appearance  The  night  had  been  very  cold,  with  no 
heat  in  the  house,  the  gas  upon  which  alone  was  their  depend- 
ence for  warmth  having  given  out  entirely.  The  patient  had 
complained  in  the  night  of  having  "felt  as  though  freezing 
clear  through."  She  had  been  quite  delirious  in  the  night  and 
now  has  heavily  coated  tongue,  is  quite  stupid  and  delirious  and 
altogether  shows  unmistakable  typhoid  symptoms.  She  com- 
plained especially  because  someone  else  was  in  bed  with  her, 
and  that  her  right  leg  was  separated  from  her  body  at  the  hip ! 
Prescribed  baptisia. 

6  p.  m. — Patient  decidedly  improved  in  every  way.  Tem- 
perature same  as  in  morning,  pulse  stronger,  typhoid  symptoms 
almost  disappeared.  Asked  for  and  was  given  juice  from  lean 
beef.     Remedy  not  changed. 

November  29,  9.  30  a.  m. — Patient  seems  much  better,  but 
weak  and  irritable  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness  began. 
Temperature  100  3-5,  pulse  106,  respiration  128.  Asks  for 
prune  juice,  has  tired  of  beef  juice.  Tongue  heavily  coated, 
but  moist,  with  aphthous  patches  on  buccal  mucosa.  Turned 
on  her  left  (the  affected)  side  by  her  own  strength. 

The  patient  made  perfect  recovery  without  further  untoward 
symptoms. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  especially  to  two  points  in  the 
management  of  this  case :  First,  she  had  no  food  other  than 
the  juices  mentioned  during  the  whole  of  the  feverish  period 
of  her  illness.     I  am  convinced  that  it  is  bad  practice  to  feed 
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patients  high  who  have  fever  and  no  appetite.  I  tell  them  they 
can  have  food  when  they  want  it  because  they  are  hungry,  but 
not  because  "they  think  they  must  have  it  so  as  not  to  get 
weak."  They  must  want  it  from  the  stomach — not  from  the 
head.  I  believe  that  "relapses"'  in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia, 
etc.,  are  caused  more  frequently  by  "forced  feeding"  than  from 
all  other  causes.  Y\ 'hen  there  exist  high  fever,  heavily  coated 
tongue  and  loathing  of  food,  Nature  says  as  plainly  as  she  can 
that  food  is  not  wanted ;  that  food  in  such  a  stomach  will  be  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  and  that  the  proper 
injesta  is  what  the  patient  craves — fruit  juices  and  pure  water, 
ad  libitum. 

Second,  the  prompt  action  of  baptisia  when  indicated  by  the 
typhoid  symptoms,  especially  the  separation-of-the-limbs-from- 
the-body  symptom,  which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  characteristic. 
I  have  verified  it  many  times,  and  have  most  implicit  confidence 
in  both  symptom  and  remedy,  no  matter  what  the  condition  may 
be  or  the  "disease"  be  named. 
526-530    Bradbury    Bldg. 

♦     ♦      ♦ 

MATERIA  MEDICA  GLEANINGS 

BY   M.   E.   DOUGLASS,   M.   D.,   BALTIMORE. 

Boracic  Acid. — In  excessive  doses  it  depresses  the  spinal 
centers  and  has  produced  depression  of  the  heart,  with  slow, 
feeble  pulse,  reaction  of  temperature  and  disturbed  respiration, 
nausea,  vomiting,  hiccough,  great  mental  depression,  impaired 
mental  action,  dullness,  and  ultimately  coma.  There  are 
cutaneous  irritation  and  eruption  with  ecchymosis  and  edema. 
It  is  eliminated  through  all  the  emunctories. 

As  an  antiseptic  application,  the  agent  is  not  poisonous, 
enough  will  hardly  be  applied  to  produce  serious  results. 

Its  germ-destroying  properties  are  not  considered  great,  and 
yet  its  influence  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  has  come  into 
general  use  as  a  dressing  powder  for  wounds,  and  its  cleanly, 
odorless,  non-toxic,  and  non-irritating  character  gives  it  great 
popularity  as  a  dry  dressing  after  surgical  operations  of  what- 
ever character. 

As  a  mouth  wash  in  cases  of  ulceration,  in  aphthous  or 
gangrenous    stomatitis,    it    is    useful    and    acceptable    to    the 
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patient.      It  has  been  successfully  used  in  diphtheria,  both  as  a 
gargle    and  for  its  constitutional  influences. 

To  a  saturated  solution  of  boric  acid,  a  few  grains  of  thymol 
or  eucalyptol  can  be  added  and  a  most  serviceable  antiseptic 
for  general  external  or  internal  use  may  be  improvised.  Its 
odor  and  taste  can  both  be  made  very  pleasant  as  a  mouth  or 
throat  wash,  or  as  a  spray  in  the  nasal  cavity.  It  may  be  so 
combined  as  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  as  an  intestinal 
antiseptic  where  such  an. agent  is  needed.  Boric  acid  is  freely 
applied  to  erysipelas  with  excellent  results,  it  is  applicable  in 
the  form  of  a  wet  dressing  on  gauze  and  is  quickly  soothing  and 
healing. 

In  saturated  solution  it  forms  a  serviceable  wet  dressing  for 
infected  wounds,  whilst  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oiled  silk  or  rubber  protective.  It  may  be  left  on  for 
24  or  48  hours  if  necessary  and  the  virulence  of  the  infection 
with  the  inflammation  quickly  abates.  Applied  to  boils  or 
carbuncles,  the  same  wet  dressing  is  more  effective  than 
poultices. 

It  is  excellent  in  its  application  to  open  abscesses  that  have 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  from  pus  and  put  into  an  aseptic  con- 
dition, the  dry  acid  here  freely  powdered  on  the  granulating 
surfaces  quickly  promotes  the  healing. 

Bromidrosis  of  the  feet  or  of  the  axilla  or  other  local  forms 
is  successfully  treated  with  this  solution.  Bromidrosis  uni- 
versalis will  yield  to  its  use  promptly,  but  thoroughly  alterative 
treatment  is  usually  needed  in  these  cases. 

In  cystitis,  its  solution  is  used  freely  as  an  irrigating  fluid, 
especially  if  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  of  much  value  and  perfectly  safe.  It  has  a  soothing  and 
healing  influence  upon  mucous  surfaces  which  is  most  kindly. 
In  cases  of  this  nature  it  is  also  given  internally  in  doses  of 
from  six  to  ten  grains  every  three  hours.  It  is  applied  freely 
to  ulcers  of  the  womb  after  thorough  cleansing,  and  it  quickly 
promotes  healing. 

A  solution  of  boric  acid  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  morphine 
is  added,  sometimes  is  very  prompt  in  its  action  on  various 
forms  of  pruritus  wherever  existing. 

It  forms  an  excellent  wash  in  the  common  forms  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  may  be  used  freely  and  safely,  as  it  is 
non-irritating.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  ophtliahnia  neona- 
torum. It  is  used  in  conjunctivitis  and  granular  lids.  A  solu- 
tion of  five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  of  sufficient  strength  for  the 
eyes. 

An  ointment,  very  useful  for  rough  and  abraded  skin,  sun- 
burn, tan  and  freckles,  for  chapped  hands  and  minor  burns, 
is  made  by  combining  a  dram  each  of  boric  acid  and  white  wax 
with  two  drams  each  of  lanolin  and  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 
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VIBRATION 

BY  FRANK  A.  DAVIS,   SC.  B.,   M.  D.,   BOSTON,    MASS. 
Visiting  X-Ray  Surgeon  to  the  Boston  Dispensary. 

In  selecting  Vibration  as  a  subject  to  bring  before  this 
Society,  I  do  so  fully  realizing  its  breadth  and  importance,  as 
well  as  the  impossibility  of  dealing  with  it  other  than  in  the 
most  general  way  in  a  paper  of  this  brief  character.  That  it 
is  the  greatest  physical  force  in  the  universe  known  to  Man 
is  a  fact  so  generally  accepted  that  argument  or  proof  at  this 
time  seems  unnecessary.  So  great  and  far-reaching  is  it  in  its 
mighty  potentiality  that  were  it  to  cease,  even  for  one  brief 
moment,  the  universe  would  be  rent  asunder,  and  all  life 
therein  destroyed. 

Everything,  everywhere,  is  in  a  state  of  vibration,  ranging 
from  the  earthquake's  shock  and  the  thunder's  roar  to  the 
finest  undulatory  waves  in  the  universal  ether,  and  the  most 
subtle  impulses  emanating  from  the  thought  centres  of  Man's 
conscious  mind. 

All  of  nature's  phenomena  with  which  we  are  familiar  are 
vibratory  in  character,  and  if  we  go  further  than  the  known 
into  the  realms  of  the  speculative,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  regions  unexplored  are  unknown  to  us  because  we  are 
unable,  as  yet,  to  harmonize  our  vibrations  with  those  of  higher 
planes.  Truly,  the  imagination  has  a  fertile  field  in  which 
to  work  when  it  contemplates  "the  long,  dark,  soundless  space 
between  40,000  vibrations  per  second,  where  the  human  ear 
ceases  to  hear,  and  400,000,000,000,000  of  vibrations  per  sec- 
ond, where  heat  and  light  begin,  as  well  as  in  the  infinity  of 
range  beyond  700,000,000,000,000  of  vibrations  per  second, 
where  light  ceases."  The  gradient  in  these  unknown  undula- 
tions is  a  long  one,  "representing  a  gap  wide  enough  to  include 
another  world  of  activity;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  matter  is  incapable  of  such  interme- 
diate activity,  or  that  such  activity  may  not  give  rise  to  inter- 
mediate sensations,  providing  there  are  organs  for  taking  up 
and  sensifying  their  movements." 

*  Read  before  the  New  England  Electro-Therapeutic  Association, 
Boston,  Mass.,  October  11,  1907. 
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Light,  heat,  cold,  sound,  touch,  taste,  thought,  hope,  anger, 
fear,  sorrow,  happiness,  joy,  and,  in  fact,  everything  physical, 
spiritual,  and  emotional  are  but  the  manifestations  of  different 
rates  of  vibration.  The  eye  sees,  the  ear  hears,  and  the  tongue 
tastes,  not  because  of  any  recognized  histological  difference  in 
the  nerves  governing  these  organs,  but  because  of  special  struc- 
tures in  each  of  them  tuned  to  respond  to  the  vibratory  impulses 
capable  of  producing  their  different  sensations. 

That  there  is  a  wide  range  in  the  appreciation  and  interpre- 
tation of  nature's  phenomena  in  different  individuals  and  in 
different  races  is  a  well-known  fact.  In  the  lower  races  of 
to-day,  as  was  probably  true  of  primitive  man,  the  range  of 
vision  and  the  power  of  hearing  and  of  smelling  is  more  highly 
developed  than  in  those  of  the  higher  races,  while  the  color 
sense  is  much  less  acute.  This  probably  holds  true  of  the  whole 
lower  animal  kingdom.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious;  never 
having  been  familiar  with  the  finer  shades  of  color,  that  portion 
of  the  visual  structure  which  responds  to  color  vibrations  re- 
mains partially  undeveloped.  To  be  color-blind  is  to  have  the 
vision  unresponsive  to  the  unrecognized  colors. 

To  be  hyper-acute  in  our  sensations  is  to  have  them  devel- 
oped and  tuned  to  respond  to  vibrations  beyond  the  normal 
average.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
some  people  see  and  feel  and  understand  things  which  the 
average  mortal  does  not. 

The  normal  ear  hears  about  eight  and  one-half  octaves  of 
harmonic  sound,  while  the  eye  responds  to  less  than  one  and 
one-half  octaves  of  light.  Above  and  below  these  registers 
our  perception  of  harmony  and  light  ceases,  but  that  the  time 
will  come  when  Man  will  have  a  more  highly  developed  organ- 
ism, which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  more  keenly  the 
phenomena  about  him,  is  a  fact  almost  certain  of  realization. 

In  vibration  lies  the  factor  of  personal  traits  of  character  in 
different  individuals.  Those  vibrating  in  harmony  attract  each 
other,  while  those  vibrating  in  discord  are  repellent  and  antag- 
onistic. Some  people  have  the  power  of  changing  their  rate 
of  vibration  and  adapting  themselves  to  those  about  them. 
This  characteristic  may  be  natural  or  more  or  less  acquired; 
but  in  any  case,  those  possessing  it  often  exercise  great  power 
for  the  good  or  ill  of  those  less  fortunate. 

People  often  grow  to  be  alike,  both  in  act  and  in  personal 
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appearance,  from  the  fact  that  mutual  interests  around  which 
their  thoughts  centre  cause  their  vibrations  to  become  har- 
monized. On  the  other  hand,  those  living  together  unhappily 
do  so  because  their  natures  vibrate  in  discord. 

The  law  of  vibration  holds  true  in  those  descended  from  a 
common  parentage,  accounting  for  the  genius  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  feeble-minded  on  the  other.  One  vibrates  at  an  ex- 
tremely high  pitch,  and  the  other  at  a  rate  much  lower  down 
the  scale. 

In  harmonic  vibration  rests  the  phenomenon  of  telepathy, 
and  the  possibility  of  prayer  reaching  the  Divine  ear.  In  the  one 
case  through  the  mind  of  one  person  responding  to  the  vibra- 
tions of  another,  and  in  the  other  case  through  the  mind  send- 
ing forth  impulses  harmonizing  with  the  consciousness  of  God. 

Sluggish  people  vibrate  at  a  much  slower  rate  than  those  of 
a  more  sensitive  organism.  For  this  reason  they  respond  more 
slowly  to  impulses,  and  throw  out  those  of  a  less  highly  or- 
ganized character.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  mental  sphere. 
From  these  facts,  we  may  logically  assume,  that  in  vibration 
lies  the  secret  of  why  men  yield  to  temptation  and  the  lower 
passions,  becoming  drunkards,  criminals,  and  degenerates. 
Possessed  of  responsive  natures,  keyed  to  harmonize  with  a  low 
degree  of  vibratory  impulses,  they  easily  respond  to  degrading 
influences,  and  gravitate  to  the  animal  plane. 

Turning  now  to  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture,  why  is  it  that 
the  great  masters  in  music,  poetry,  and  art  have  so  far  tran- 
scended the  commonplace  in  the  undying  classics  which  they 
have  given  to  the  world  ? 

Beethoven,  Shakespeare,  and  Raphael !  Wizards  each  in 
the  chosen  field  wherein  he  stands  a  type.  Reaching  up 
and  snatching  from  the  clouds  the  highest  and  purest 
and  best !  Could  mortal  minds  have  interpreted  these  higher 
themes  had  they  not  been  tuned  to  vibrate  in  a  superconscious 
key  far  above  that  of  the  average  intellect — tuned  to  vibrate 
and  respond  to  a  rhythm  of  impulses  finer  than  the 
grosser  consciousness  can  hope  to  understand?  And  the 
visions  of  Seers,  and  the  inspirations  of  Prophets !  From 
whence  do  they  come  and  why  are  they  sent?  Is  it  drawing 
too  much  on  the  imagination  to  believe  that  from  some  unseen 
shore  they  are  flashed  to  earth  over  the  subtle  ether  waves  to 
minds  specially  tuned  to  receive  them,  and  thus  given  to  Man 
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that  his  emotions  and  impulses  be  awakened,  and  the  vibra- 
tions of  his  soul  set  in  motion  toward  higher  and  better  things  ? 

Now,  of  what  significance  is  all  this  to  us  as  scientific  medical 
men?  If  it  means  anything,  it  must  mean  that  the  human 
body  in  its  normal,  or  physiological  state,  is  performing  its 
functions  in  response  to  rhythmic  vibratory  impulses,  some  of 
which  come  from  the  outside  of  the  body,  and  some  ema- 
nating from  the  brain.  Granting  this,  it  must  necessarily  fol- 
low, that  when  the  physiological  has  given  place  to  the  patho- 
logical, it  does  so  because  harmony  has  been  broken,  and  the 
waves  of  vibration  are  in  a  turmoil.  This  offers  a  reasonable 
and  scientific  explanation  for  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  dis- 
eased conditions. 

Accepting  this  theory  as  a  logical  hypothesis,  we  may  as- 
sume that  the  reason  for  one  person  being  more  susceptible  to 
some  diseases,  and  to  good  or  bad  influences  than  another,  and 
also  more  susceptible  at  different  times,  is  because  the  waves 
of  vibration  controlling  these  conditions  increase  in  their  ac- 
tivity, or  the  individual  is  less  able  to  resist  their  influence. 
This  being  true,  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  is  that  one 
can,  at  times,  by  exerting  his  will  power,  overcome  both  men- 
tal and  physical  conditions,  while  at  other  times,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  he  is  overwhelmed  by  them.  This 
places  us  in  a  position  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  mental 
healing,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  over  psychic  conditions. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  in  harmony  we  find  health  and  in 
discord  we  find  disease,  then  the  course  which  we,  as  physi- 
cians, must  pursue  becomes  plain  before  us  in  dealing  with 
the  ills  of  humanity.  We  must  direct  our  efforts  toward  pick- 
ing up  the  tangled  threads  of  discord,  and  so  rearrange  them 
that  harmony  and  a  normal  rate  of  vibration  will  be  re-estab- 
lished. 

And  it  is  along  just  these  lines  that  we  are  working  with 
our  electrical  and  physical  measures.  For  whether  it  be  high 
potential  or  low  potential,  high  frequency  or  low  frequency 
currents,  galvanism,  faradism,  Roentgen  rays,  Finsen  rays, 
the  high  candlepower  incandescent  light,  or  mechanical  vibra- 
tion, it  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that,  one  and  all,  they  are 
vibratory  in  character  and  vibratory  in  effect.  And,  in  fact, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  therapeutic  measures 
produce  their  effects  through  some  form  of  vibration?    What 
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are  the  varying  degrees  of  stimulation  and  sedation  but  the 
increasing  or  the  decreasing  of  the  rate  of  the  vibratory  waves  ? 
Assuming  this  to  be  true,  then  all  methods  which,  through 
their  action,  serve  in  promoting  these  effects,  must  of  necessity 
be  governed  by  the  same  great  law. 

But,  confining  ourselves  to  the  special  field  of  therapeutics 
in  which  we  are  particularly  interested,  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration becomes  one  of  great  importance  to  us.  We  know 
that  if  an  electric  current  be  passed  through  living  tissue 
waves  of  vibration  are  set  in  motion  which  are  felt,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  wherever  the  current  goes.  These  waves  are 
positive  or  negative,  sedative  or  stimulating,  regenerative  or 
destructive,  depending  upon  their  polarity  and  potentiality. 
They  may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the  normal  vibration  of 
the  human  body,  but,  if  we  are  dealing  with  pathological  con- 
ditions, and  are  looking  for  favorable  systemic  reaction,  they 
must  be  in  harmony  with  the  normal  rhythm. 

Discussion. 

Dr.  Granger :  This  is  a  paper  calculated  to  make  one  think. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  paper  of  this  sort  is  needed  occasionally 
to  take  us  away  from  simply  material  considerations.  Of 
course  we  must  deal  with  material  considerations  at  times, 
but  there  is  more  than  that.  The  subject  of  vibration,  as  Dr. 
Davis  gives  it  to  us,  has  a  very  wide  field.  I  have  noticed 
particularly  in  the  use  of  the  static  machine,  where  we  have 
a  pulse  unduly  high,  perhaps  of  120,  reduced  to  80  under  the 
static  treatment,  and  I  have  also  seen  the  pulse  running  some- 
where around  50  raised  to  60  or  65.  We  have  wave  lengths 
vibrating  at  many  rates  of  rapidity,  and  find  the  nerves  tuned 
to  respond.  Where  we  have  a  condition  of  discord  we  get 
from  the  static  machine  that  which  tends  toward  harmony.  I 
have  noticed  this  particularly  in  cases  where  the  pulse  has  been 
raised;  and  this  condition  has  remained  fairly  constant. 

Dr.  Pitcher :  I  always  thought  that  if  we  could  get  Dr. 
Davis  to  give  us  a  paper  it  would  show  us  a  great  deal  of  wis- 
dom. This  paper  is  certainly  what  you  might  call  classic.  I 
had  an  idea  from  the  title  that  it  was  to  be  on  mechanical 
vibration.  In  speaking  of  mechanical  vibration,  it  is  a  modality 
that  possibly  has  stimulated  physical  therapy  as  much  as  any 
other  modality  which  is  used,  because  the  majority  of  men 
who  use  physical  therapy  usually  begin  with  mechanical  vibra- 
tion. They  start  in  with  that,  and  then  become  interested  in 
other  modalities. 

Dr.  Allen :  I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  this  paper. 
I  admit  it  is  way  beyond  me,  but  there  are  various  places 
in  which  we  can  study  modalities  along  the  lines  expressed 
by  Dr.  Davis.  I  think  we  physicians  are  very  apt  to  criticise 
what  we  term  as  the  laity.     Why  has  Christian  Science  made 
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such  tremendous  progress?  You  may  say  what  you  will  of 
Christian  Scientists,  but  they  are  not  the  lowest  status  of  so- 
ciety. They  are  the  cultured  of  this  city  in  many  respects. 
I  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Dr.  Davis  has  touched 
upon,  but  the  question  comes,  is  it  practical?  When  people 
come  to  us  for  treatment  are  we  going  into  their  private  lives 
to  find  out  just  what  they  may  be  subjected  to?  And  what 
may  be  the  state  of  their  environment?  It  is  quite  a  difficult 
problem.  When  you  begin  to  touch  along  the  private  life  of 
your  patients  you  are  running  up  against  a  pretty  keen  edge. 
But  I  believe  if  we  could  get  at  the  truth  the  key-note  would 
be  struck  in  many  directions. 

Dr.  Burbank :  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Davis,  personally,  for  the 
fine  paper  which  he  has  given  us  to-night.  I  think  more 
papers  along  these  lines  would  be  both  practical  and  helpful. 
It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  vibration  is  a  great  universal 
law,  and  as  physicians  we  should  be  able  to  apply  this  law  to 
the  human  body. 

Dr.  Reeves:  I  have  given  very  little  thought  to  the  subject. 
I  had  never  used  the  vibrating  machine  until  about  a  year  ago, 
but  have  had  excellent  results  from  its  use  during  that  time. 
The  effect  of  the  static  wave  vibration  and  the  static  breeze 
on  the  pulse  and  temperature  is  very  marked.  In  1893  a  fellow 
physician  and  myself  started  a  series  of  experiments,  and  for 
over  a  year  we  kept  a  record  of  every  case.  We  took  a  record 
of  the  pulse  and  temperature  before  the  treatment  and  again 
after  15  minutes  use  of  the  static  breeze.  In  over  95  per  cent, 
of  the  cases  treated,  if  the  temperature  or  pulse  or  both  were 
below  normal,  both  were  raised  to  normal  at  the  end  of  the 
treatment.  If  above  normal  the  pulse  was,  as  a  rule,  brought 
down  to  normal,  and  the  temperature  likewise  lowered.  The 
effect  of  the  static  breeze  seemed  to  be  to  restore  to  the  normal 
both  pulse  and  temperature. 

A  lady  came  into  my  office  about  ten  days  ago,  who  had 
fallen  and  struck  the  side  of  her  face  some  time  before,  injur- 
ing herself  quite  badly.  She  got  well,  but  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards  she  began  to  have  pain,  which  increased  in  in- 
tensity, and  radiated  in  different  directions.  I  used  the  vibra- 
tor over  a  radius  of  two  or  three  inches  from  the  zygoma 
for  10  or  12  minutes,  with  the  result  that  a  severe  headache 
which  she  had  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  pain  in  the  face,  was 
almost  entirely  relieved.  I  have  given  her  four  or  five  treat- 
ments since,  and  she  reports  constant  improvement.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  and  interested  in  Dr.  Davis'  paper. 

Dr.  Harris:  The  subject  which  Dr.  Davis  has  brought  be- 
fore us  in  his  paper  is  a  most  interesting  one  to  me.  He  cer- 
tainly struck  at  the  basic  principle  of  all  diseases.  I  believe 
that  all  disease  is  due  to  some  sort  of  discord.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  place  in  the  body  where  vibration  is  better  shown  than 
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in  diseases  of  the  ear.  The  rate  of  vibration  there  is  noted 
by  the  effect  of  sound  when  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  deafness.  The  tuning  fork  in  testing  these  cases,  I  believe, 
would  demonstrate  to  us,  more  than  any  other  instrument  we 
use,  the  effect  of  vibration.  We  also  find  the  rate  of  vibration 
to  be  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  a  good  many  cases 
of  disease  of  the  eye.  All  things,  we  know,  depend  upon  the 
rate  of  vibration. 

Dr.  Davis :  I  think  most  of  those  present  here  to-night  have 
a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  of  the 
ideas  which  I  have  tried  to  bring  out  in  my  paper.  In  select- 
ing the  subject  of  vibration  to  write  upon  I  did  so  with  two 
objects  in  view,  one  of  which  was  to  stimulate  thought  in  this 
direction,  and  the  other  was  because  I  believe  that  it  offers 
us  possibilities  of  vast  importance — possibilities  worthy  of  our 
most  careful  investigation.  In  the  field  of  therapeutics  we 
find  various  systems,  schools,  and  cults,  in  all  of  which  there 
are  undoubtedly  elements  of  truth.  But  above  and  beyond  all 
systems  of  medicine  must  exist  some  basic  law  for  the  cause 
and  cure  of  disease.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  in  vibra- 
tion we  may  find  this  law?  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is, 
as  physicians,  it  is  our  duty  to  put  aside  prejudice,  and  ex- 
amine carefully,  not  only  that  which  lies  within  our  domain, 
but  sometimes  that  which  may  seem  to  lie  outside  of  it.  We 
must  do  this  if  our  patients  are  to  receive  the  best  treatment 
at  our  hands.  There  are  certain  types  of  patients  with  whom 
we  must  adopt  different  methods  of  treatment  than  with  others, 
even  in  the  same  class  of  diseases.  I  have  had  patients  who 
could  hardly  stand  mechanical  vibration,  while  others  have  re- 
quired the  most  vigorous  treatment.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this 
is  true  of  all  therapeutic  measures. 

Our  electrical  and  physical  apparati  produce  in  their  effects 
markedly  different  rates  of  vibration,  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  beneficial  results  we  receive  from  their  use  in  such  a 
wide  range  of  pathological  conditions. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  results  of  the  treatment 
given  to  a  young  lady  who  came  to  me  several  years  ago. 
She  had  been  studying  hard,  and  was  in  a  very  nervous  state. 
Among  other  things,  I  found  on  examination  that  her  pulse 
was  running  at  a  high  rate.  I  used  the  direct  current  with 
the  positive  pole,  attached  to  a  small  pad,  over  the  cervical 
region  of  the  spine,  and  the  negative  pole,  with  a  large  pad 
attached,  over  the  abdomen.  I  also  used  positive  electrifica- 
tion for  a  brief  period  over  the  vagi  and  cervical  sympathetic 
nerves.  After  about  15  minutes  treatment  the  pulse  rate  fell 
from  160  to  a  rate  below  80  per  minute. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  present  for  their  attention,  and 
for  the  kind  words  and  sentiment  which  they  have  expressed 
in  the  discussion  here  to-night. 
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WHAT  IS  PAIN?* 

An  Attempt  to  Define  its  Origin  and  Nature. 

by  f.  howard  humphris,  m.  d.  brux.,  f.  r.  c.  p.  edin. 
honolulu,  h.  i. 

In  this  paper  I  venture  to  put  forth  a  definition  of  pain  and 
to  find  an  origin  common  to  all  varieties,  and  to  ascertain  in 
some  manner  the  nature  of  pain.  Of  course,  until  we  have 
instruments  of  greater  precision,  deduction  alone  is  left  to  us 
to  approximate  certain  facts,  and  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  pain  is  to  try  and  seek  that  path 
along  which  the  cause  itself  has  traveled  to  produce  the  pain, 
and  also  to  try  and  find  out  in  what  manner  the  means  and 
measures  used  to  relieve  the  pain  effect  their  object. 

One  thing  stands  out  pre-eminent,  if  not  alone,  as  a  producer 
of  pain,  and  that  is  pressure;  I  doubt  if  we  are  going  too  far, 
if  we  declare  that  pain  is  pressure.  In  most  cases  if  we  relieve 
the  pressure  we  relieve  the  pain,  and  in  those  cases,  if  there  be 
any,  in  which  we  have  pain  and  after  removing  the  pressure,  I 
think  that  there,  although  we  may  have  removed  the  pressure, 
we  have  not  removed  the  effects  produced  by  the  pressure;  a 
matter  into  which  I  will  go  more  deeply  later. 

We  all  know  that  some  pressure  will  cause  some  pain,  e.  g., 
the  pain  from  abscess,  from  ingrowing  toenail,  from  cancer, 
from  congestive  headache.  We  will  endeavor  to  show,  in- 
deed, that  all  pain  can  be  traced  to  some  kind  of  pressure.  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  difficult  to  connect  the  familar  pain 
in  the  shoulder  with  the  liver — or  the  pain  of  the  knee  joint  in 
hysteria  with  pressure,  but  the  connection,  I  think,  is  so  clearly 
expressed  in  John  Hilton's  lectures  that  from  them  I  propose 
to  quote  the  explanation. 

He  states  that  sympathetic  pain  between  the  shoulder  or  over 
the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  he  shows  that  it  must  be  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
some  of  the  spinal  nerves,  because  no  other  structures  could 
express  the  pain.  No  other  nerves  occupy  that  position,  ex- 
cept the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  dorsal  nerves,  which  are  distributed 

*  Read  on   September  18,   1907,  before  the  American  Electro-Therapeutic 
Association  at  Boston,  Mass. 
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over  the  inferior  angles  of  the  scapulae  and  interscapular  space. 
Hence  we  must  conclude  that  these  nerves  are  the  immediate 
seat  of  pain.  If  we  trace  internally  the  great  splanchnic  nerve 
from  within  the  thorax  downwards,  we  find  it  connected  at  its 
terminal  with  the  solar  plexus,  thence  we  trace  its  distribution 
to  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  and  pancreas,  and  if  we  follow 
the  other  and  upper  end  of  the  same  great  splanchnic  upwards 
to  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  which  give  peripheral  sensitive  fila- 
ments, over  the  angles  of  the  scapulae,  to  the  interscapular 
spaces,  and  the  adjoining  skin,  one  can  well  imagine  that  these 
nerves  carrying  the  influence  upwards  and  backwards  may  ex- 
plain the  occurrence  of  the  pain  sometimes  experienced  in 
those  external  parts  associated  with  abdominal  and  visceral 
disturbances — i.  e.,  pressure. 

In  brief,  we  have  the  great  splanchnic  nerve  communicating 
with  the  solar  plexus  and  thence  to  liver  and  other  organs  of 
digestion  on  the  one  hand;  and  distributing  branches  to  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  dorsal  on  the  other. 

If  pain  is  felt  on  the  surface  of  the  body  it  must  be  expressed 
by  the  nerve  which  resides  there — no  other  structure  can  ex- 
press pain.  Therefore  somewhere  along  the  course  of  that 
nerve — if  we  carefully  trace  it — we  shall  surely  find  the  cause 
of  the  pain — i.  e.,  the  pressure. 

Hence  also  in  spinal  disease,  pain  is  often  first  mentioned 
not  in  the  spine,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  but  at  the  cutaneous 
extremity  of  nerves  issuing  from  that  part  of  the  spine  actually 
diseased.  The  commonest  form  of  this  is  in  the  hip  joint 
disease  where  the  pain  is  usually  within  the  knee  or  on  the 
inner  side  of  that  joint,  and  we  know  that  it  is  caused  by  in- 
flammation or  pressure  of  the  ligamentum  teres  and  that  the 
obdurator  nerve  sends  a  branch  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  interior 
of  the  knee  joint  and  to  its  inner  side. 

Explanation  of  hysterical  pain  in  hip  and  knee  joint  in  brief 
is  that  the  sacral  ganglia  and  lower  lumbar  ganglia  of  the  sym- 
pathetic are  connected  with  the  great  sciatic  and  partly  with 
the  obturator.  These  same  ganglia  are  likewise  connected 
with  the  nerves  proceeding  through  the  broad  ligament  to  the 
uterus  and  ovaries.     See  diagram. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  directions  along  which  any  pressure 
of  uterus  (ovary  or  intestine)  might  exert  its  influence,  i.  e., 
backwards  towards  the  posterior  part  of  body  behind  verte- 
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bral  column  or  up  into  the  marrow  and  thence  down  in  the 
common  spinal  nerve  to  its  muscular,  articular,  or  cutaneous 
distribution.  Hence  the  common  backache  of  menstruation — 
of  ovarian  and  uterine  trouble — and  the  explanation  of  hip 
and  knee  pains  in  hysteria. 

Hilton  reports  two  cases  of  exostoses  on  first  rib  pressing 
on  ulnar  nerve  and  resulting  in  pain  and  gangrene  of  4th  and 
5th  fingers. 


An  artery  accompanied 
by  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve. 


Ganglia  of  sympathetic  nerve      ^  Spinal 
united  to  each  other  ^^^^marrow 

by  longitudinial  filaments-g^o^ 
and  receiving    branches  (^s/Zffr 
as  vyell  as  giving    \Q} 

branches  to  a 

common         •      spinal 
nerve 


Spinal 
nerve 

art  of 
body  be- 
hind verte« 
bral  col- 
umn. 


Common 
spinal  nerve 
composed  of 
motor  and 
sensory  fila- 
ments 


Portion  of  uterus  (ovary  or  in 
testine)  receiving  •minute -fila- 
ments from  spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves. 


—From  John  Hilton 


There  are  many  other  pains  which  may  be  traced  to  pressure 
if  we  study  them  sufficiently, — headache,  toothache,  and  the 
pains  associated  with  malaria.  This  last  perhaps  requires  a 
special  word  of  explanation.  We  know  that  a  mild  stimula- 
tion causes  a  cell  to  swell  and  I  suggest  the  malarial  poison 
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acts  as  this  stimulant,  and  with  the  swelling  of  a  multitude  of 
cells  we  get  pressure  and  the  resultant  pain. 

Nature  herself  always  endeavors  to  prevent  nerves  being 
subject  to  undue  pressure — for  as  a  rule  they  enter  muscles 
where  they  would  be  most  secure  from  pressure. 

So  much  for  pressure  as  a  primary  cause  of  pain,  and  under 
the  term  pressure  I  would  include  stasis. 

I  have  already  shown  that  peripheral  pain  is  frequently  the 
result  of  some  central  pressure  or  stasis,  for  where  pressure  is 
exerted,  stasis  more  or  less  complete  must  be  induced.  There- 
fore while  we  can  hardly  call  pressure  and  stasis  interchange- 
able terms,  yet  as  factors  in  the  causation  of  pain  they  may  be 
used  as  such. 

The  next  step  in  the  causation  of  pain  is  that  the  pressure 
causes  an  altered  vibration  of  the  nerves.  It  is  known  that  our 
nerves  are  in  a  state  of  vibration.  It  is  evident  that  pressure 
will  alter  normal  vibration  and  may  cause  a  readjustment  of 
the  elements.  The  probability  is  that  almost  every  nerve  and 
perhaps  different  parts  of  each  nerve  vibrate  with  varying  de- 
grees of  vibrations,  inasmuch  as  they  vary  in  length,  weight 
and  tension,  and  the  law  of  vibration  of  strings  may  be  held  to 
apply  to  nerves.* 

All  our  physical  sensibilities  are  due  to  an  altering  of  our 
normal  vibration  (touch,  pressure  as  in  walking)  or  to  dif- 
ferent  rates   of  vibration   from   without    (e.   g.,   sound,   heat, 

light). 

Sound  means  a  vibration  of  less  than  36,000  per  second, 
18,000,000  means  heat,  462,000,000,000  produce  a  sensation  of 
light,  and  with  the  increase  of  vibrations,  color  after  color  is 
recognized  until  with  vibrations  of  733,000,000,000  violet  ap- 
pears, vibrations  of  a  higher  rate  than  this  we  cannot  appreci- 
ate. The  x-ray  we  know  exists  but  we  cannot  describe  it  in 
terms  of  sensation  of  even  greater  intensity  and  more  frequency. 
And  are  the  etheric  vibrations  given  off  by  radium  and  radio- 
active substances  which  are  classified  with  regard  to  their  rate 
of  vibration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  an  animal  more  highly 
specialized  than  we  are  to  have  double  the  number  of  senses 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  say  a  man  from  Mars,  who  might 

*  The  vibration  frequency  of  strings  of  the  same  material  varies  inversely  as 
their  lengths  and  the  square  root  of  their  weights  and  directly  as  the  square 
roots  of  their  tensions. 
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come  to  visit  us,  who  would  be  able  to  transfer  his  thought 
from  place  to  place,  to  have  a  sense  of  intuition  absolutely 
accurate,  i.  e.,  being  capable  of  noticing  more  rapid  vibrations 
than  we  ourselves  can. 

The  word  vibration  means  "a  recurrent  change  of  position." 
Gage  says,  "When  a  vibratile  body  is  compelled  to  surrender 
its  own  vibration  period  and  to  vibrate  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
imposed  on  it  by  another,  the  phenomenon  is  known  as  forced 
vibrations."  Now  there  is  always  a  tendency  in  nature  to 
return  to  the  normal  from  the  abnormal,  as  also  a  tendency  to 
continue  in  the  abnormal,  for  instance  in  riding  a  horse,  the 
animal  may  get  into  an  uncomfortable  trot,  and  if  not  checked 
has  a  tendency  to  keep  in  that  trot,  whereas  if  the  rider  put 
the  horse  into  a  new  step  altogether,  say  a  canter,  then  on  re- 
turning to  the  trot  the  tendency  will  be  to  return  to  the  normal 
trot  to  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed  rather  than  to 
the  abnormal  trot  which  he  had  just  taken  up — so,  a  nerve 
may  get  into  a  state  of  abnormal  vibration,  through  pressure, 
let  us  say,  if  we  can,  by  massage,  electricity,  or  vibration  im- 
pose on  that  nerve,  forced  vibration,  the  tendency  will  be  for 
that  nerve  when  the  period  of  forced  vibrations  be  ended,  to 
return  to  its  own  normal  vibration  rather  than  the  abnormal 
and  painful  vibration. 

I  have  perhaps  strayed  from  the  strict  path  of  the  subject 
of  my  paper  while  on  the  subject  of  vibration,  but  enough 
could  be  gathered  by  analogy  to  show  that  vibrations  of  our 
nerves  exist,  and  as  I  said  before  it  is  evident  that  pressure 
would  influence  these  vibrations. 

I  now  wish  to  point  and  trace  out  the  similarity  between  our 
nerve  force  and  electricity.  Ever  since  Galvani,  nearly  150 
years  ago,  separated  the  sciatic  nerve  from  its  lumbar  attach- 
ment, and  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  applied  the  cut  end  of  the 
nerve  to  the  exposed  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog  and  found  that 
the  muscle  contracted,  animal  electricity  has  been  an  accepted 
fact.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  analogy  between  the  electric 
phenomena  produced  by  electric  fishes  and  the  currents  pro- 
duced by  the  human  tissues,  for  it  is  admitted  now  that  all 
tissues  of  living  organism  are  capable  of  producing  electric 
currents,  a  multitude  of  books  have  been  written  and  experi- 
ments made  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century  down  to  the 
present  time.     Whether  or  not  there  exist  the  two  currents, 
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the  one  of  rest  and  the  other  of  nutrition,  or  only  one,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  go  into.  One 
analogy  perhaps  should  be  mentioned  and  that  is,  that  when 
the  nerve  supplying  the  muscle  is  cut,  that  muscle  no  longer 
contracts.  But  when  an  electrical  stimulus  is  applied,  the 
muscle  does  contract,  the  nerve  and  the  electric  current  both 
giving  the  same  result.  Again  Helmholtz  has  shown  that 
"electric  and  nervous  currents  obey  the  same  laws."  * 

Rays  similar  to  the  x-rays  are  given  from  the  human  body 
during  muscular  and  nervous  excitement  and  by  compression 
of  nerves. 

If  the  constant  current  be  applied  to  the  cheek  we  get  a 
sensation  of  taste,  if  the  same  current  be  applied  to  the  fore- 
head the  sensation  of  light  is  produced,  if  to  the  ears  sound  is 
heard. 

The  connection  between  nerve  force  and  electricity  is  well 
set  forth  in  the  Journal  A.  M.  A.,  March  7,  1903.  O'Brien 
says,  "I  picture  the  nervous  system  and  its  mechanism  in  living 
action  before  my  mind,  I  see  beside  it  the  central  telegraph 
system  of  New  York  or  London,  with  its  radii  of  lines  and 
cables,  telephonic  and  telegraphic,  its  multiple  switches,  bat- 
teries, relays,  transformers,  condensers,  shunts,  duplex  and 
automatic  circuits,  all  this  mechanism,  like  the  nervous  system, 
transmitting  force  and  transmitting  intelligence  from  point  to 
point  by  terminal  instruments  which  move,  talk,  print,  light, 
inhibit,  accelerate  and  regulate  and  in  one  hundred  ways  doing 
what  is  done  in  the  nervous  system,  and  always  by  means  of 
the  same  force — the  only  form  of  force  capable  of  such  vast 
and  varied  service." 

Abrams  says :  "Artificial  electric  stimulation  of  nerve  fibres 
corresponds  most  nearly  to  their  natural  excitation,  and  we 
therefore  assume  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge  that  nerve 
force  and  electricity  are  identical." 

If  this  be  granted,  and  our  nerves  (be  it  nerves,  and  their 
atomic  elements,  their  ions  or  what  not)  be  in  a  continual  state 
of  vibration,  then  may  it  not  be  that  the  vibration  rate  being 
altered,  that  their  electrical  conductivity,  or  resistance  is  like- 

*  Humbolt,  1799;  JS27,  Nobili;  Matteucci,  "The  Phenomena  of  Electro- 
Physiology,"  1844;  Dubois-Raymond,  "The  Electro-Physiology  of  Motor 
Nerves  and  Muscles,"  also  Eckhard,  PfHiger,  Baierlacher,  Erdman,  Erb,  Beard 
and  Rockwell,  who«e  especial  study  was  the  Great  Sympathetic. 
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wise  altered,  causing-  the  electricity  to  flow  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  that  this  altered  resistance  is  manifest  to  us  as  pain 
and  that  pain  is  altered  electrical  resistance.  But  before 
formulating  this  theory  let  us  look  at  the  way  in  which  agents 
to  relieve  pain  act. 

Whether  we  take  away  the  pain  with  opium  and  its  deriva- 
tives, the  coal-tar  analgesics,  electricity,  massage,  heat,  light, 
counter  irritation  or  operation,  there  is  one  effect  common  to 
almost  all,  namely,  the  relief  of  pressure.  The  one  thing  com- 
mon to  all  pain  relieving  agents  is  the  withdrawal  of  pressure 
from  the  affected  part;  the  next  thing  that  they  do  either 
directly  or  indirectly  is,  to  induce  a  different  vibration  in  the 
offending  nerve,  either  directly  as  by  electricity  or  vibration, 
or  indirectly  as  by  drugs  or  counter  irritation  by  withdrawing 
the  pressure  a  different  rate  of  vibration  is  set  up,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  anything  which  was  vibrating  under  pres- 
sure at  one  rate  of  vibration  to  go  on  vibrating  at  the  same 
rate  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  and  with  the  normal  rate 
of  vibration  re-established  the  normal  electrical  resistance  re- 
turns and  the  pain  is  no  more  manifest. 

To  see  that  these  agents  do  act  in  this  manner  and  primarily 
relieve  pressure,  let  us  take  them  up  individually.  If  we  begin 
with  morphia  we  are  met  with  the  clear  statement  of  the  lead- 
ing authorities  that  the  cause  of  the  action  of  morphia  on  the 
central  nervous  system  is  very  imperfectly  understood.  We 
know  that  morphia  dilates  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  it  is 
evident  that  this  in  itself  would  tend  to  relieve  congestion,  i.  e., 
pressure,  and  this  might  account  for  some  cases  in  which  pain 
is  relieved,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  acts  through  the  centers,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  on 
account  of  its  depressant  action  on  the  nerve  centers  that  it 
relieves  pain.  By  its  depressant  action  on  the  nerve  centers, 
it  modifies  vibrations  in  the  nerves,  relieves  pressure,  and  thus 
restores  normal  electrical  resistance,  and  if  morphia  and  other 
analgesics  may  give  relief  from  pain  by  modifying  the  vibra- 
tions in  the  nerves,  it  may  be  that  one  can  acquire  the  power  to 
control  voluntarily  these  vibrations,  so  that  if  the  nerves  are  in 
a  state  of  abnormal  vibration  which  is  evidenced  as  pain,  the 
person  who  has  acquired  such  power  would  suffer  no  pain. 
On  this  hypothesis,  the  relief  of  pressure  is  the  relief  of  pain, 
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we  can  easily  understand  why  counter  irritants  such  as  mustard 
plasters,  blistering,  etc.,  relieve  pain. 

Why,  too,  electric  light  baths,  which  cause  the  capillaries  to 
fill,  (and  these  capillaries  it  is  computed  can  contain  two  thirds 
of  the  total  blood  of  the  body)  and  the  deeper  vessels  for  the 
time  to  be  so  depleted  by  thus  withdrawing  blood  where  the 
congestion  (or  pressure)  is  giving  rise  to  the  pain — should 
thereby  relieve  that  pain. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  inquire  how  does  the  x-ray  relieve 
pain  ?  By  relieving  pressure.  Among  the  various  hypotheses, 
explanations  which  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  potent  remedy  acts  are : 

1.  The  neurones  are  stimulated,  this  resulting  in  lessening 
metabolism  and  diminishing  blood  supply  owing  to  contrac- 
tion of  the  cells  comprising  the  arterial  wall. 

2.  The  muscular  fibers  themselves  are  stimulated  to  con- 
traction. This  would  certainly  account  for  most  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  x-ray,  but  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  these  rays 
should  select  either  the  neurones  of  the  motor  system  or 
muscular  fibers. 

3.  More  probable  is  it  that  the  cell  protoplasm  is  stimulated 
to  contraction  which  suspends  activity  in  degrees  varying  with 
the  amount  of  radiance,  but  the  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  to 
whichever  hypothesis  we  pin  our  faith,  the  one  point  common 
to  all  these  is  contraction,  and  with  contraction  comes  relief 
from  pressure,  and  hence  relief  from  pain.  I  have  seen  a 
patient  with  a  large  facial  epithelioma  come  into  the  room,  eyes 
full  of  tears  with  the  pain  with  which  the  non-diseased  part  of 
her  face  was  contorted.  After  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the 
x-ray  the  pain  contracted  muscles  relaxed,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  exposure  the  patient  was  free  from  pain.  What  had 
happened  ?  Superficially  we  could  see  that  the  surface  instead 
of  being  moist  and  discharging  was  dry  and  glazed  as  though 
painted  with  collodion,  i.  e.,  the  cell  protoplasm  had  contracted, 
relieved  the  pressure  and,  pari  passu,  relieved  the  pain. 

The  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  static  electrical  cur- 
rents in  their  wellnigh  miraculous  way  relieve  pain  is  similar. 
As  Dr.  Snow  says,  "nothing  so  thoroughly  overcomes  the  area 
of  congestion  as  the  static  high  potential  modalities. " 

We  can  in  some  instances  by  applying  electricity  to  the 
surface  where  the  pain  is  described,  relieve  that  pain,  although 
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caused  by  pressure  in  different  parts  along  the  course  of  the 
nerve,  thus  reaching  by  means  of  the  centripetal  neurone  the 
suffering  cortical  center  or  the  point  to  which  the  pathological 
pressure  is  being  applied.  Having  already  shown  that  electric 
and  nervous  currents  obey  the  same  laws  it  would  seem  that 
electrical  treatment  with  its  power  of  remedying  stasis,  restor- 
ing good  conductibility,  would  be  the  most  reasonable  treat- 
ment in  cases  where  the  nerve  is  suffering. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  remedies  which 
relieve  pain,  relieve  pressure,  and  though  this  is  not  logical  and 
absolute  proof  that  pressure  is  the  primal  cause  of  pain,  I  think 
that  it  is  as  near  a  proof  as  our  present  state  of  knowledge  will 
allow  us  to  go.  One  point  more  before  I  come  to  the  conclud- 
ing argument  perhaps  should  be  made.  That  is  on  the  point 
as  to  why  having  admitted,  or  proved  that  the  electrical  re- 
sistance is  altered  in  nerves,  I  should  claim  an  altered  sensa- 
tion. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  pressure  causes  a  readjustment  of  the 
nerve  elements  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  this  read- 
justment should  cause  altered  electric  resistance,  when  we 
compare  certain  known  substances  with  our  nerves  as  con- 
ductors of  electricity.  We  know  that  substances  can  be  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  and  yet  have  entirely  distinct  quali- 
ties (allotropism,  c.  f.  the  familar  example  of  carbon  and 
diamond).  Similarly  if  we  use  a  copper  wire  for  some  length 
of  time  for  the  passage  of  electricity,  it  sometimes  undergoes 
change,  some  ionic  modification,  and  becomes  brittle;  so,  too, 
the  filament  in  an  incandescent  lamp,  after  it  has  seen  much 
service,  is  still  a  carbon  filament  in  its  comparative  vacuum,  it 
has  undergone  some  allotropic  modification  and  does  not  burn 
so  brightly  and  it  uses  up  a  greater  current.  So  it  is  with  our 
nerves,  pressure  causes  a  temporary  allotropism  and  pain  may 
be  defined  as  a  temporary  allotropism  of  the  nerves  caused  by 
pressure,  such  allotropism  causing  an  altered  electrical  resist- 
ance and  this  brings  us  to  the  known  law  of  electricity,  "elec- 
trical currents  travel  differently  in  different  resistances,"  and 
this  difference  we  feel  as  pain. 

As  we  have  already  seen  when  pressure  is  exerted  upon  a 
nerve  it  does  not  follow  that  the  patient  refers  the  pain  to  the 
point  of  the  application  of  the  pressure.  He  may  refer  it  to 
some  point  on  the  nerve  far  distant  from  the  pressure  point, 
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as  for  instance  the  terminal  endings  of  the  nerve  near,  or  in  a 
joint,  or  over  the  skin,  and  this,  I  think,  accords  with  the 
theory  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  and  may  be  thus  explained. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  vibrations  are  primarily  dis- 
tributed at  the  point  of  pressure,  and  hence  electrical  conduc- 
tivity altered.  But,  take  the  case  quoted,  of  the  exostosis  of 
the  first  rib  pressure  on  the  ulnar  nerve,  in  which  there  were 
so  many  fibers  at  the  point  of  pressure  that  the  normal  electric 
current  could  pass  so  as  not  to  give  rise  to  pain  at  that  point, 
not  so  however  when  the  interference  (and  consequent  altera- 
tion of  vibration)  reaches  the  finer  filaments  of  the  nerve,  for 
here  the  nerve  has  not  bulk  enough  to  allow  the  normal  electric 
current  to  pass  in  its  normal  manner  and  therefore  manifests 
the  altered  resistance  by  pain.  It  may  be  that  when  a  nerve  is 
pressed  upon,  only  some  of  its  fibers  or  some  of  its  molecular 
constituents  have  their  vibration  rate  changed,  and  these  not 
in  a  manner  sufficiently  strong  to  alter  the  normal  vibration  of 
their  neighbors  who  would  carry  the  current  in  a  normal  way, 
but  when  this  nerve  becomes  attenuated  and  the  fibers  are  few 
and  thin,  then  we  have  pain  in  the  peripheral  or  terminal 
filaments. 

RECAPITULATION    OR   SUMMARY. 

i.  All  pain  can  be  traced  to  pressure  even  as  all  pain  reliev- 
ing agents  tend  to  relieve  pressure. 

2.  Our  nerves  are  in  a  constant  state  of  vibration,  pressure 
alters  the  normal  rate  of  vibration. 

3.  Our  nerves  are  conductors  of  electric  currents. 

4.  With  the  altered  vibration  rate  due  to  the  pressure  there 
is  an  altered  electrical  resistance. 

5.  In  the  altered  electrical  resistance,  the  currents  pass  dif- 
ferently. 

6.  This  difference  is  pain. 

From  which  we  may  conclude  that  adequate  pressure,  by 
interfering  with  the  normal  vibrations  of  the  nerve  elements 
causes  altered  electrical  resistance  in  them.  This  is  pain,  or, 
to  put  it  more  briefly  and  in  more  direct  reply  to  the  title  of 
this  paper,  pain  is  the  subjective  manifestation  of  altered  elec- 
tric resistance  in  a  nerve,  primarily  caused  by  pressure. 


— The  Medical  Forum,  of  Kansas  City,  in  its  last  issue  con- 
tains a  very  clever  editorial  leader  asking  whether  Christian 
Science  is  changing  its  base  and  adapting  itself  to  modern 
medical  ideas. 
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OVERLOADED  PROGRAMS 

The  main  trouble  with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North- 
western ( )hio  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  at  Toledo,  was 
the  overcrowding  of  the  program.  Here  is  a  charming 
and  energetic  society,  which  meets  all  in  one  day,  from  10 
a.m.  until  6  P.M.,  with  an  intermission  for  noonday  luncheon, 
and  had,  therefore,  say  six  hours  for  work;  yet  the  program 
was  ornamented  with  twenty  papers  and  a  liberal  number  of 
discussers !  What  is  a  Society  Secretary  thinking  of  when  he 
furnishes  such  a  feast — for  this  promised  mental  bill  of  fare 
contained  the  names  of  several  of  the  greater  notabilities  of 
our  profession — for  six  hours  of  time?  Evidently  that  the 
authors  are  not  expected  to  be  present;  or  that  the  papers 
will  not  materialize.  Is  this,  however,  a  fair  assumption? 
Shall  the  importuned  author  act  upon  that  basis :  i.e.,  that  he 
is  not  expected  to  be  present,  or  that  his  paper  will  not  be 
read  anyway,  and,  hence,  there  is  no  need  to  break  his  precious 
neck  preparing  anything  very  extensive  or  interesting. 

Haven't  we  about  reached  the  limit  of  this  much-learnedness 
— this  padding  of  our  society  programs  with  long  lists  of  names 
and  titles,  well  knowing  it  to  be  physically  impossible  to  enter- 
tain even  most  cursorily  the  half  thereof?  Dr.  Biggar,  Presi- 
dent, entering  into  the  spirit  of  this  much-needed  improve- 
ment, thought  to  limit  the  number  of  papers  in  the  Surgical 
and  Gynecological  Society  of  the  Institute,  and  again  limiting 
this  limited  number  to  a  limited  number  of  subjects;  his  propo- 
sition was  not  greeted  with  any  violent  acclamation,  or  any 
great  show  of  unanimity;  and  so  doubtlessly  the  old  time- 
honored,  moth-eaten  padding  system  will  again  obtain,  with 
thirty-five  or  fifty-five  diversified  and  unrelated  subjects; 
whereas,  any  one  or  two  of  these  thoroughly  handled,  sifted, 
weighed,  and  assimilated,  would  have  given  the  profession 
somewhat  to  work  upon. 

Bishop's  handling  of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Fitz-Patrick's 
(  Ibstetrical  Section  at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  Institute,  were 
along  the  line  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
Bishop  had  a  symposium  series  of  papers  closely  allied  each 
to  the  other  and  yet  independent,  and  so  had  Fitz-Patrick ; 
Baker,  too,  did  likewise  with  Pedology;  still  in  each  of  these 
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commended  cases  there  were  too  many  papers ;  or  an  evident 
effort  to  comminute  the  subject  too  finely.  Hills  Cole  did  bet- 
ter with  his  Bureau.  He  had  but  four  papers  and  made  the 
most  of  them. 

Would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom — of  good  practical 
common-sense — for  secretaries  and  chairmen  to  make  a  little 
calculation  of  the  time  at  their  command,  endeavoring  to  fill 
it  briefly  but  interestingly,  rather  than  lengthily  and  heavily, 
some  of  the  essayists  closing  with  the  shamefaced  parade  of 
allopathic  Bibliography,  presumably  of  a  homeopathic  paper, 
read  to  a  homeopathic  organization,  later  to  be  printed  in  book- 
form  in  a  homeopathic  Transactions,  for  the  use  of  the  other 
homeopathic  readers? 

And  after  this  importuned  author  has  agreed  to  fill  one- 
twenty-fifth  part  of  the  impossible  time  of  his  Society ;  when 
he  is  fortifying  himself  in  the  quiet  of  his  library,  with  old- 
school  authorities  to  the  right  of  him,  old-school  authorities 
to  the  left  of  him,  and  old-school  authorities  all  around  him, 
preliminarily  to  the  construction  of  his  coup  dctat  paper,  and 
before  he  has  put  pen  to  paper, — let  him  take  down  and  browse 
for  half  an  hour  in  any  copy  of  medical  Transactions  at  his 
hand  and  note  the  amount  of  specialty  over-learnedness,  of 
foolish  personal-experience  statements,  and,  above  all,  the  dod- 
gasted  "rot"  of  filling  page  after  page  with  merkfahigkeit 
technicalities,  or  with  kindergarten  therapeutics;  and  then — 
please  God  ! — make  his  paper  short  and  to  the  point ;  or  refuse 
to  add  more  to  the  burden  of  editors  and  readers.  If  he  has 
nothing  new  to  say,  why  not  be  merciful  to  the  rest  of  the 
profession  and  not  say  it  ?  Why  must  he,  too,  cull  from  abun- 
dant medical  papyrus,  and  take  on  a  seeming  learnedness,  when 
he  knows,  deep  down  in  his  heartlet,  that  the  profession  has 
already  got  his  depth  and  capacity,  and  that  nobody  will  read 
his  lucubrations  unless  he  has  something  to  say  and  knows 
how  to  say  it? 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

WHAT'S  THE  TROUBLE  HERE? 

In  a  graphic  account  in  The  Chironian,  of  the  jubilee  dinner 
of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New 
York,  held  in  New  York  City,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  November 
11,  1907,  there  appears  the  following  paragraph: 
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Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
ican  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  spoke  very  seriously  of 
the  need,  in  the  State  of  New  York  especially,  for  a 
more  active  support  of  homeopathic  institutions  and 
return  to  the  spirit  of  earlier  days.     Among  other 
things  he  spoke  of  support  by  the  homeopathic  pro- 
fession of  the  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege and  stated  very  emphatically,  and  at  much  length, 
the  mission  that  this  college  has  as  the  only  homeo- 
pathic institution  in  New  York  City,  which  with  its 
abundant  clinical   opportunities   should   boast   of  the 
largest  student  body  of  any  homeopathic  college  in 
the  United  States. 
And  those  of  us  familiar  with  homeopathic  policies  know 
very  well  that  President  Copeland  -spoke  the  painful,  unvar- 
nished, and  undeniable  truth.     Why  should  there  be  this  in- 
activity— this  almost  criminal  neglect  and  apathy  of  the  pro- 
fession of  old  York  State  towards  the  New  York  College  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  equipped  schools  of  the  land,  barring 
none ;  its  endowments  are  princely ;  it  has  the  finest  of  hos- 
pital facilities ;  it  has  a  long  roster  of  physicians  in  its  faculty ; 
it  has  a  substantial  Board  of  Trustees;  and  it  has  a  hard- 
working, painstaking  student  of  homeopathic  economics  for  its 
Dean ;  why,  then,  pray,  this  apathy,  this  indifference,  nay, 
worse,  this  absolute  turning  down  of  the  College  by  New  York 
homeopaths  ?     For 

We  find  New  York  students  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  pretty  nearly  every  homeopathic  school  of 
the  land.  Since  all  homeopathic  colleges  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  conform 
to  all  the  requirements  of  the  committee  and  that  Institute, 
and  to  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  situate ;  and  since, 
further,  the  New  York  College,  with  possibly  no  exception,  has 
the  finest  buildings,  equipments,  and  most  generous  endow- 
ments, it  seems  more  than  strange  that  so  many  of  the  York 
State  young  men  go  elsewhere  than  to  New  York  City  for  their 
homeopathic  education. 

We  can  easily  enough  understand  why  there  should  be  apa- 
thy as  to  some  of  our  smaller  colleges — those  struggling  with 
every  known  factor  of  disheartenment,  without  endowment, 
without   direct  hospital   facilities,   with   laboratories   still  very 
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much  in  the  state  primeval,  and  without  the  prospective  patron- 
age of  the  New  York  school ;  but  why  New  York  should  lag 
and  halt  and  have  periodical  troubles  and  oust  its  Secretaries, 
and,  what  is  far  more  grave,  alienate  the  local  profession,  is  not 
so  clear. 

We  remember  when  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  say  to  an 
intending  student  of  homeopathic  medicine :  "You  go  to  New 
York  and  have  Helmuth  teach  you  surgery" ;  or,  "have  Tim- 
othy Field  Allen  lecture  to  you  on  Materia  Medica" — or  back 
of  him  the  immortal  Dunham;  but  latterly  these  great  indi- 
vidualities and  their  successors  seem  to  have  lapsed  into  a 
general  unrecognizable  indistinguishable  whole,  so  that,  off- 
hand, it  is  difficult  for  even  the  elect  to  say  who  is  teaching 
surgery  in  New  York,  or  materia  medica  in  Philadelphia,  or 
Homeopathy  in  Chicago. 

Have  we,  indeed,  entered  upon  the  era  of  laboratory  medi- 
cine and  pessimistic  Oslerism  ?  Have  the  chairs  of  The 
Organon,  and  Materia  Medica  become  simply  two  and  some- 
times only  one  chair,  out  of  probably  fifty  or  sixty  others,  and 
unhomeopathic  at  that,  and  grown  proportionally  insignificant? 
Is  Homeopathy  better  taught  in  Chicago  and  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia  than  in  New  York?  Is  that  why  New  York 
students  go  to  the  other  schools  ? 

We  have  always  had  a  very  warm  feeling  for  this  New  York 
college.  It  has  woven  into  its  history  and  memories  the  names 
of  some  of  our  greatest  American  homeopaths — men  who  not 
only  practiced  and  taught  Homeopathy,  but  who  went  out  into 
marts  of  trade,  out  among  men  of  affairs,  and  into  the  halls 
of  Legislation,  and  secured  princely  bequests  and  official  recog- 
nition for  the  School.  But  that  day  with  those  men  has  gone. 
In  its  alumni  are  found  those  who  shed  luster  upon  their  alma 
mater. 

Surely  in  a  city  like  New  York,  with  a  Board  of  Trustees 
formed  of  the  very  flower  of  commerce,  hard-headed  business 
men,  with  a  college  building  and  a  hospital  building  and  clin- 
ical facilities  not  excelled  anywhere  in  Homeopathy,  and  with 
abundant  finances,  there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  reach  the 
apparent  apathy,  to  bury  the  dead,  to  burn  the  fossils,  and 
start  anew. 
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Correspondence 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Jan.  10,  1908. 
To  the  Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy : 

Your  Executive  Committee  met  January  sixth  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary,  five  members  being  present  and  Dr.  Reily 
being  represented  by  a  written  report  and  proxy.  The  Presi- 
dent and  First  Vice-President  reported  having  visited  Okla- 
homa City,  spending  Dec.  30th  and  31st  in  investigating  its 
merits  as  a  meeting  place.  They  were  cordially  received  and 
cared  for  by  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  and  the  other 
three  members  of  the  local  profession. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigation,  much  as  it  dislikes  to  dis- 
appoint the  enthusiastic  and  hospitable  people  of  that  thriving 
little  city,  your  Executive  Committee,  by  unanimous  vote,  has 
deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  authority  given  to  change 
the  place  of  meeting. 

In  determining  this  problem,  your  Executive  Committee 
must,  of  necessity,  count  upon  a  meeting  of  normal  size.  Our 
Oklahoma  friends  are  sure  the  attractions  of  their  community 
w<aild  draw  even  more  than  the  usual  attendance.  For  six 
years  past  the  average  of  members  and  visitors  has  been  875. 
If  half  this  number  were  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Oklahoma 
City,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  to  all  comfortable  hotel 
accommodations,  especially  difficult  for  a  convention  covering 
almost  a  week  of  time.  There  are  but  two,  so-called,  first-class 
hostelries  in  the  city.  The  Lee,  the  leading  one,  is  building  a 
seven-story  annex,  which  as  yet,  is  far  from  completion.  It  has 
been  expected  that  this  hotel  would  furnish  headquarters  and 
committee  rooms.  At  Jamestown  special  rates  and  accommo- 
dations, based  on  contract  agreement,  were  promised  at  the 
Lee.  To  our  surprise,  the  proprietor  of  this  hotel,  in  contra- 
distinction to  all  other  citizens  of  the  city,  showed  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  scant  courtesy  and  refused  to  ac- 
.  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  wishes  or  necessities  of  the 
Institute.  Not  until  after  the  departure  from  the  city  of  the 
committee  did  the  local  chairman  and  the  Board  of  Commerce 
wring  unwilling  concessions  from  this  proprietor.  Even  then 
the  rate  proposed  was  far  in  excess  of  the  contract  agreement 
related  at  Jamestown  and  stipulation  was  made  that  no  com- 
mitter rooms  should  be  used  in  the  evening. 
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Not  only  were  the  proposed  arrangements  unsatisfactory, 
but  also  the  accommodations  possible  far  from  adequate.  Con- 
tingent upon  the  completion  of  the  annex  and  contemplating, 
too,  that  at  least  two  people  should  occupy  each  room,  quarters 
for  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  guests  was  the  most  favorable 
promise  of  the  Lee.  Under  similar  conditions  a  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  might  be  crowded  into  the  second  hotel.  Bath- 
rooms, much  needed  during  dusty  Oklahoma  June,  are  scarce 
in  both  hotels.  Were  the  attendance  of  members,  visitors  and 
exhibitors  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty,  the  second-rate 
hotels  and  the  boarding  houses  would  have  to  provide  for  the 
balance. 

The  ''White  Temple"  proved  unavailable,  except  possibly  for 
the  opening  session.  It  was  found  that  the  meetings  would 
have  to  be  held  in  different  places,  more  or  less  remote  from 
each  other.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  all  the  sessions  of 
the  Institute,  its  bureaus  and  committees,  the  allied  societies 
and  the  exhibits  under  one  roof.  The  comfort  of  the  places 
proposed,  too,  would  largely  depend  upon  the  temperature  and 
barometric  conditions,  said  to  be  decidedly  objectionable  in 
summer. 

The  usual  reduced  rates  on  the  railroads  are  no  longer  avail- 
able because  of  the  new  Interstate-law.  The  distance  of  Okla- 
homa City,  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  Kansas  City,  would 
make  this  absence  of  a  special  railroad  rate  a  material  burden  to 
most  of  our  members.  The  three  general  passenger  agents  met 
at  Oklahoma  could  promise  nothing,  unless  the  journey  were 
begun  on  Wednesday  for  our  eastern  members  and  on  Thurs- 
day for  the  Middle  West,  with  no  concession  at  all  for  the  Far 
West.  No  through  trains  to  Oklahoma  are  run  from  Denver, 
Chicago,  or  the  East.  Unless  Pullman  car  parties  of  eighteen 
or  more  persons  were  arranged,  eastern  visitors  going  by  way 
of  St.  Louis  would  have  to  change  cars  there,  and  if  they  trav- 
elled by  way  of  Chicago,  would  require  a  change  at  that  point, 
and  a  second  change  at  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City.  In  order  to 
free  those  who  presented  the  claim  of  Oklahoma  we  wish  to 
say  that  the  less  liberal  policy  of  the  railroads  as  to  rates  and 
through  trains  is  a  recent  move  and,  of  course,  was  not  antici- 
pated last  June.  However,  it  is  no  less  a  disappointment  and, 
in  view  of  the  present  financial  stringency,  a  serious  objection, 
in  the  opinion  of   your  Executive   Committee. 

For  these  reasons  and  others  which  were  discussed  for  hours 
by  your  Committee,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  our  meeting 
elsewhere.  Invitations  came  from  Hot  Springs,  Pittsburg,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit.  We  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  potency  of  the  claims  of  each  of  these  pos- 
sible locations,  and  to  the  loyalty  of  the  members  of  our  school 
in  these  places  the  Institute  owes  its  thanks.     We  could  not 
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overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  American  Institute  had 
recognized  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  the  West  and  South- 
west. That  territory  received  our  first  and  last  thought.  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  is  a  western  city  and  in  every  sense  is  the 
gateway  to  the  Southwest.  The  proffered  invitation  of  our 
men  in  Kansas  City  was,  therefore,  accepted  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  the  meeting  there  during  the  week  beginning  June  22nd. 

It  were  perhaps  a  work  of  supererogation  to  speak  of  the 
beauties  and  attractions  of  this  wonderful  city.  Commer- 
cially, physically,  aesthetically,  it  is  second  to  none  in  these 
United  States.  The  combined  population  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri, and  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  separated  simply  by  an  imagi- 
nary line,  is  nearly  four  hundred  thousand.  The  municipalities 
form  one  great  restless,  aggressive,  progressive,  beautiful  city. 
High  bluffs,  deep  gorges,  attractive  ravines,  multitudes  of  rivu- 
lets, great  rivers,  high  land  and  bottoms — all  give  themselves 
to  natural  picturesqueness  and  artistic  possibility.  Millions 
upon  millions  have  been  spent  in  developing  one  of  the  finest 
park  and  boulevard  systems  in  the  world.  This  is,  without 
doubt,  one  of  the  show  cities  of  America.  The  transcontinental 
tourist  who  has  simply  passed  through  Kansas  City,  and  almost 
every  American  railway  system  touches  it,  knows  nothing  of 
the  multitudinous  attractions  of  this  place.  The  railways  are 
in  the  valley  out  of  sight  and  the  city  on  the  hill-tops.  One 
must  take  the  incline  and  view  it  from  a  high  place  to  know  that 
at  his  feet  lies  the  pride  of  the  West,  beautiful  Kansas  City. 
Here  are  vast  hotels,  gorgeous  theatres,  great  churches,  palatial 
homes,  wide  gardens,  inviting  shade,  and  cool  retreats.  The 
hundred  members  of  the  local  profession  and  the  nearly  two 
thousand  of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri  will  give  us 
hearty  welcome. 

The  trip  to  Kansas  City  is  easily  and  quickly  made.  It  is 
a  night's  journey,  twelve  hours,  from  Chicago,  six  hours  from 
St.  Louis,  over  night  from  Denver,  and  can  be  reached  from 
New  York  City  with  but  one  night  on  the  sleeper. 

To  Dr.  Hensley,  the  local  profession,  the  Board  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  cordial  people  of  Oklahoma  City  we  express 
our  hearty  thanks  for  the  courtesies  shown  and  the  hospitality 
offered.  We  regret  that  necessity  rules  our  action,  but,  know- 
ing their  hearts  and  minds,  we  believe  they  will  gracefully  sub- 
mit to  our  decision  and,  in  company  with  the  membership  of 
the  American  Institute,  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  1908 
meeting  at  Kansas  City  a  great  and  lasting  power  for  good  to 
our  beloved  Homoeopathy. 

Respectfully, 

Royal  S.  Copeland,  W.  E.  Reily,  J.  Richey  Horner,  Frank 
Kraft,  J.  H.  Ball,  T.  Franklin  Smith. 

Executive  Committee. 
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INHERE  once  was  a  sculptor  named  Phidias, 
Who  sculptured  a  sculpture  quite  hideous ; 
He  made  Aphrodite 
Without  any  night-ey 
And  shocked  all  the  natures-fastidious. 

— The  Medical  Arena  goes  out  in  a  smudge  of  burnt  rags. 
It  amalgamates  with  another  Eclectic  Journal,  but  as  a  last 
expiring  effort  it  writes  an  editorial  leader  recommending 
"Cancerine."    To  what  base  uses  may  we  not  come  at  last ! 

— Apropos  of  The  Clinique's  diadem-sight-sooner  storyette, 
we  are  reminded  of  an  occurrence  in  our  local  schools.  On 
composition  day,  with  the  theme  "An  Ostrich  Egg,"  a  young 
lad  of  sunny  Italy  asked  how  to  spell  "damneer."  The  teacher 
not  understanding  the  word,  asked  for  its  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed sentence ;  and  this  was  what  she  got :  "A  ostrich  egg  is 
damn  near  as  big  as  a  boy's  head." 

— Dr.  H.  W.  Pierson,  of  Chicago-on-the-lake,  visited  us  a 
few  days  ago  en  route  to  a  patient  residing  in  our  parish !  His 
ultimate  journey  was  to  see  his  aged  mother  at  Cortland,  Ohio. 
Dr.  Pierson  has  practically  withdrawn  from  all  strife-inciting 
entanglements  professionally  and  finds  it  far  more  comfy,  to 
say  naught  of  better  feenancially,  to  be  just  an  ordinary  good 
homeopathic  doctor  and  'tend  to  his  own  knitting.  Time  has 
dealt  most  wondrously  kind  with  Dr.  Pierson. 

— Here  is  what  John  Uri  Lloyd  says  in  the  Eclectic  Medical 
Journal :  "Neither  opium  nor  any  preparation  of  opium  is 
used  in  any  way  by  the  Turks  who  produce  it.  Obsolute  ab- 
stinence. .  .  .  Nor  does  any  alcoholic  beverage  pass  their 
lips.  I  cannot  forget  the  exclamations  of  those  about  me  when, 
after  breaking  a  piece  of  exceptionally  choice  opium,  I  touched 
my  finger  to  my  tongue.  .  .  .  Their  protests  were  both  em- 
phatic and  expressive." 

— Dr.  Wm.  Lawrence  Woodruff,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  the 
author,  sends  us  a  copy  of  his  little  book  "Therapeutics  of 
Vibration,"  which  deals  learnedly  and  exhaustively  of  electrical 
matters  with  special  reference  to  vibration.  Dr.  Woodruff 
has  made  a  careful  and  special  study  of  this  subject. 

— Dr.  James  C.  WTood,  816  Rose  Building,  Cleveland,  an- 
nounces his  office  hours  for  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
with  other  days  by  appointment  only.     Professor  Wood  con- 
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ducts  the  gynecological  clinic  of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  every  Thursday  at  ten  o'clock. 

— Dr.  J.  W.  Mastin,  editor  of  The  Critique,  is  ticketed  for 
Kent's  Bureau  of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Therapeutics 
in  the  American  Institute.  He's  one  of  the  cracker  jack  homeo- 
pathic materia-medicists.    Just  watch  his  smoke ! 

— Dr.  Gilbert  Fitz-Patrick,  the  unapproachably  good  and 
indefatigable  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of 
the  American  Institute,  will  arrange,  as  usual,  for  a  special 
train  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City.  Write  him  for  accommo- 
dations. 

— June  22d  was  selected  for  the  meeting  date  of  the  Insti- 
tute at  Kansas  City  in  order  to  give  university  graduates,  as 
well  as  their  professors,  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  sessions. 
Those  of  the  membership  who  have  sons  and  daughters  attend- 
ing colleges  and  universities  will  find  this  later  date  far  more 
suited  to  their  needs  than  formerly. 

— It  is  bad  enough  for  the  veracities  when  Dewey  goes 
up  into  the  mountains  of  Vermont  and  pretends  to  fish  for 
fish ;  but  when  he  strikes  New  York  during  the  limbering-up 
festivities  of  the  holidays,  and  mingles  his  Van  Dyke  beard 
with  those  of  the  active  homeopathic  contingent  of  New  York 
( many  whereof  don't  care  a  continental  dem-dem  for  their 
local  college  and  hospital  and  had  to  be  blowed  up  by  Prexy 
Copeland),  then  Perspicacity  and  her  twin  sister  Truthfulness 
are  severely  wrenched  and  distorted.  Which  is  why  we  remark 
that  we  received  a  letter  from  the  New  York  end  of  the  Medi- 
cal Century,  typewritten  on  subdued  mauve-colored  paper,  and 
addressed  to  one  "Dr.  Frank  Craft,"  and  "My  dear  Dr.  Craft," 
yet  seemingly  signed  by  the  editor  of  the  Century.  Perhaps 
now,  since  Kansas  City  has  been  selected  for  the  Institute 
meeting,  and  the  old  Institute  continues  undisrupted,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  prospering,  he,  this  redoubtable  editor,  will  get 
back  to  his  former  peaceful  life  (which  does  not  include  any 
dire  and  dreadful  prognostications  if  the  Institute  did  not  go 
to — somewheres  else),  be  content  with  things  as  they  are, 
and  also  return  to  the  current  spelling  of  our  august  pa- 
tronymic. 

— Ball,  the  present  manipulator  of  the  Venetian  blind  attach- 
ment of  the  Institute,  the  Registrar  in  short,  is  one  of  your 
hearty  boys  who  knows  no  half-way-ness  either  in  his  affections 
or  his  stories.  And  his  laugh,  large,  loud,  deep,  and  melodious, 
reminds  one  of  old  "Cool  Burgess"  of  the  1866  Cincinnati 
minstrel  stage  and  his  cacchinatory  appendix.  Possibly  if  Ellis, 
of  Cleveland,  could  be  let  out  a  bit  he  might  give  Ball  a  pretty 
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close   run   on  the   musical   laugh   race-course.     Both   are   fine 
fellows,  one  with  —  hair,  and  the  other  getting  a  little  alopeciac. 

— Dr.  G.  P.  Waring,  of  Chicago,  secretary  of  The  Regular 
Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  notifies  the  profession  there  and 
otherwheres  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society.  For  Tuesday, 
January  7th,  the  topic  was  "The  Vaccination  Problem,"  with 
an  address  by  the  What-to-do-for-the-headsman,  Dienst,  and  a 
farther  address  by  the  famous  author  of  the  Institute  paper, 
"The  Truth  about  Variolinum,"  Charles  Woodhull  Eaton,  of 
Des  Moines.  Those  who  know  these  two  first-class,  clean-cut 
homeopaths,  already  know  that  the  occasion  was  an  unusually 
fine  one  and  that  the  subject-matter  was  well  presented,  possi- 
bly contested,  but  in  the  end  successfully  established.  Dr.  H. 
C.  Allen  is  fche  present  president. 

— The  Institute  Journal  Committee  has  received  a  flattering 
offer  from  a  bonafide  printing  firm  agreeing  to  print  and  pub- 
lish a  forty-eight  page  weekly  at  a  rate  which  looks  tempting 
and  pleasant  to  most  of  the  Committee's  members.  It  will  be 
presented  at  Kansas  City,  and  presumably  fought  to  a  finish 
if — if  what?  Why.  if  Hooker,  et  aL,  succeed  in  incorporat- 
ing the  Institute  by  then.  But  no  commercial  firm  will  enter 
into  so  vast  a  contract  with  a  nondescript  legal  body  of  men 
and  women  as  the  present  Institute  happens  to  be.  There  must 
be  responsibility  on  the  Institute  side  of  the  contract  as  well  as 
on  the  publishers'  side. 

— The  Antikamnia  Chemical  Co.,  which  means  Frank  A. 
Ruf,  indomitable  and  undiscourageable,  has  risen — we  would 
like  to  ring  in  something  about  a  phoenix ;  that,  however,  would 
necessarily  imply  a  fire,  some  ashes,  and  a  few  cinders ;  and 
there  has  been  no  fire  in  Frank  Ruf's  shop,  as  the  pretty  type- 
writer girl  brigade  does  not  smoke — but  we  will  say  he  has 
risen  from  the  homeric  assault  of  a  few  journals  and  some 
medical  societies,  as  glorious  and  undismayed  as  ever.  This 
year  he  has  perpetrated  one  of  the  funniest  of  cartoons  to 
carry  the  Antikamnia  Calendar,  which  shadows  forth  the 
homeliest,  ugliest  freckled-face  carrot-redheaded  boy  with  a 
generous  grin,  big  right-angled  ears,  a  tooth  knocked  out  of 
the  upper  row,  and  underneath  the  legend :  "It  didn't  hurt  a 
bit."  We  use  the  word  "legend"  advisedly,  for  they  are  usually 
based  on  the  mythical,  in  short,  on  falsehood ;  and  everybody 
looking  at  this  redhead  with  his  leer  and  pretense,  knows  that 
he  is  lying,  that  he  couldn't  tell 'the  truth  if  he  tried  to.  "Red- 
head" takes  a  back  handspring  or  two  into  one  of  Juri  Lloyd's 
stories,  where  this  sinister  youth  had  much  to  do  with  two  of 
Brer  Lloyd's  stories.  If  you  leave  Ruf's  redhead  on  your 
office  table  or  in  your  reception-room,  it  will  make  you  and 
your  patrons  laugh  in  spite  of  your  dignity  and  their  ailments. 
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It's  the  best  thing  the  Antikamnia  Company  has  issued  since 
Crusius'  skull  pictures.     Get  one  from  Ruf  and  enjoy  it. 

— A  momentary  personal  note  is  suggested  on  noting  the 
death  of  Surgeon  Nicholas  Senn.  Thanks  to  the  famous  enter- 
taining habit  of  Dr.  Biggar  we  were  one  of  a  party  of  surgeons 
and  physicians  some  years  ago  at  a  banquet  given  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Senn,  at  the  Union  Club  (Cleveland)  by  Dr. 
Biggar.  Dr.  Senn  approved  himself  to  be  a  pleasant  soft- 
voiced  speaker,  ultra-modest  in  his  claims,  and  most  lovable 
in  general  manner  as  well  as  professional  characteristics.  His 
apparel  did  not  trouble  him  beyond  being  neat  and  comforta- 
ble. Our  recollection  of  that  occasion,  and  his  gentle  partici- 
pation therein,  is  most  pleasant  and  enduring.  And  so  they 
fall,  these  great  oaks,  in  the  forest  of  human  activities ! 

— Professor  and  Dean  Quay,  of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  achieved  a  little  unasked-for  notoriety  in  the 
local  press  a  few  weeks  since,  because  of  his  advocacy  of 
vivisection  of  habitual  criminals,  and,  as  the  press  avers,  with- 
out the  use  of  anesthetics.  This  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the 
Indiana  law  to  unsex  all  habitual  criminals,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent their  propagation  of  Undesirable  Citizens.  We  do  not 
for  one  moment  believe  that  Dr.  Quay  advocated  the  unthink- 
able barbarity  of  operating  on  even  the  professional  criminal 
without  anesthesia,  even  if,  in  a  moment  of  supreme  and 
righteous  indignation  with  some  recent  flagrant  violation  of 
the  criminal  law, — even  if  he  proposed  vivisection  at  all.  Quay 
isn't  built  that  way. 

— A  bank  teller  has  just  died  of  myxedema,  caused  by  hand- 
ling paper  money.  The  danger  of  myxedema  has  grown  ap- 
preciably less  of  late. — N.  Y.  World. 

— Article  II. — Members:  The  Institute  shall  consist  of  a 
central  body  and  sectional  societies  whose  members  shall  also 
be  members  of  the  Institute. — Constitution  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

— The  San  Francisco  Alt  a  said  that  it  didn't  so  much  mind 
the  taking  of  the  "In  God  We  Trust"  from  the  coins,  if  they 
would  simultaneously  print  on  the  Clearing  House  checks: 
"1  know  that  my  redeemer  liveth." 

— Think  of  a  bunch  of  insane  women — sixty  of  them — from 
the  St.  Louis  Insane  Asylum — being  taken  to  the  department 
stores  to  make  purchases,  etc.,  for  Christmas.  Was  this' done 
on  the  Like  Cures  Like  principle?  The  papers  say  there  was 
no  apparent  difference  between  these  sixty  and  the' other  hun- 
dreds  who  were  crowding  the  stores  for  bargains. 
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— Article  VI. — Section  8 :  The  meetings  of  the  Sectional 
Societies  shall  be  held  annually  at  the  same  place  and  time 
as  the  Institute,  but  shall  not  conflict  with  the  business  ses- 
sions of  the  Institute,  except  as  permitted  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Institute. — By-Laws  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy. 

— There  is  at  present  in  this  section  a  pronounced  epidemic 
of  Influenza  (I  think  Influenza  a  better  name  than  "La 
Grippe*'),  but  with  a  low  fatality.  It  is  interesting,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  epidemiology,  to  ascertain  if  this  be 
generally  diffused.  From  the  historical  point  of  view  it  is  a 
fact,  that  a  widespread  mild  influenza  epidemic  has  nearly 
always,  perhaps  always,  been  the  precursor  of  a  more  malignant 
epidemic  of  some  form  in  the  following  Fall.  I  do  not  connect 
them  as  cause  and  effect,  but  if  the  fact  is  universal  they  point 
to  some  common  cause. 

Will  you  invite  the  profession  to  report  to  you  their  experi- 
ence as  to  the  prevalence  of  Influenza  and  communications 
thereon  to  the  undersigned  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 

M.  R.  Leversox,  M.  D. 

927  Grant  Ave.,  Bronx.  New  York  City. 

— Dr.  H.  E.  Beebe,  Sidney,  Ohio,  announces  that  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1908,  his  son  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Beebe  will  be  associated  with 
him  as  partner. 

— Dr.  John  H.  Clarke  has  received  the  intimation  that  he  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  very  unusual  honor.  The  Hahnemannian 
Institute  of  Brazil  has  conferred  on  him  the  diploma  of  Honor- 
ary President.  This  distinction  has  been  bestowed  only  four 
times  in  all,  and  this  is  the  second  occasion  on  which  it  has  been 
conferred  on  a  foreigner. — The  British  Homeopathic  Review. 

How  much? 

— A  handsome  picture  of  a  handsome  man  appears  as  frontis- 
piece in  The  Homeopathic  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Journal  for 
January,  1908.  It  is  that  of  Dr.  David  W.  Wells,  of  Boston, 
President  O.,  O.  and  L.  Society. 

— The  Pharmacopeia  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy,  under  the  persistent  and  well-directed  efforts  of 
Drs.  Carmichael  and  Clapp,  has  accomplished  some  fine  results 
thus  far.  Twelve  homeopathic  medical  societies  have  so  far 
endorsed  the  pharmacopeia.  These  societies  have  a  member- 
ship of  2602.  There  are  still  eighteen  more  homeopathic 
societies  to  bring  in,  with  a  membership  of  1725. 

— That's  rather  a  pretty  conceit  on  the  part  of  the  "Green 
Gables"  man  to  do  all  his  correspondence  on  letterheads  done 
in  green,  his  typewriting  is  green,  and  his  very  signature  is  in 
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n.  But  as  for  the  man  himself  he's  not  green — don't 
you  (last  to  think  it  not  even  for  one  single  instant  moment ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  Anno  Domini  is  as  busy  with  him  as  with 
others  of  us  he  still  continues  to  look  so  strikingly  like  the 
Chandos  picture  of  Shakespeare. 

— If  you  have  a  job  worth  keeping, 

just  hang  on ; 
Someone  for  it  is  a-seeking, 

So  hang  on. 
Work  the  very  best  you  can. 
Better  than  the  other  man. 
You  will  find  it  the  best  plan, 

To  hang  on. 

— On  December  18  we  received  the  following:  ''Stephen  H. 
Knight.  A.  M..  M.  Dv  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  will  address  the  Samuel  A.  Jones  Med- 
ical Society  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  the  amphitheater 
of  the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Wednesday 
evening,  7  o'clock,  December  11,  1907,"  so  that  it  was  out  of  the 
question  for  us  to  attend.  We  mention  this  notice,  however, 
especially,  to  call  attention  to  the  new  society  called  the  Samuel 
A.  Jones  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
to  commend  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise  the  formation  of 
this  association.  Dr.  Jones,  a  pupil  and  bosom  friend  of  the 
great  Dunham,  at  the  latter's  request  accepted  the  place  of  first 
homeopathic  materia  medica  Professor  in  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  a  time  when  it  meant  both  physical  and  moral 
courage,  as  well  as  the  most  thorough  knowledge  and  training 
in  Homeopathy,  to  occupy  so  exalted  a  place.  And  from  the 
seed  then  sown  by  the  author  of  "The  Grounds  of  a  Homeo- 
path's Faith,"  has  arisen  the  present  school  of  Homeopathy  at 
Ann  Arbor.  AYe  congratulate  Dr.  Jones  on  this  recognition 
of  his  ability  and  work  by  his  immediate  confreres  (in  which 
his  many  friends  elsewhere  also  ask  to  share)  and  hope  that  he 
may  long  live  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Samuel 
A.  Jones  Medical  Society  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

— Dr.  A.  Leight  Monroe,  formerly  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  but 
now  located  at  Miami.  Fla.,  says  that  the  climate  of  his  new 
locatn  11  1-  admirable  for  invalids  from  the  North  and  East, 
and  he  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  his  former  confreres. 
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We  find  the  death  of  Dr.  Biegler  chronicled  in  concur- 
rent journals  and,  hence,  desire  to  add  our  little  word  of  com- 
ment upon  the  demise  of  this  grand  old  man.  Dr.  Biegler 
was  seventy-six  years  old,  and  had  not  very  lately  been  active 
in  professional  labors.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  any- 
where mentioned,  though  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Anno  Domini, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  two  Englishmen  referred  to  by  the 
English  homeopathic  journals)  was  a  main  factor  therein.  It 
was  our  pleasure  to  have  met  the  genial  gentleman  a  number 
of  times  in  our  earlier  years,  at  the  meetings  of  the  I,  H.  A., 
together  with  the  other  grand  old  man  of  that  association, 
Phineas  P.  Wells.  Dr.  Biegler  was  a  strict  homeopath  of  the 
later  Hahnemannian  school,  but  withal  not  hide-bound,  nor 
riding  a  fad  to  death.  He  could  see  good  in  other  forms  of 
medication  and  in  other  than  the  very  highest  potencies — at  that 
time  so  much  affected  by  some  of  the  more  radical  member- 
ship of  the  I.  H.  A.  He  was  very  just  and  very  fair  and  his 
character  of  'the  most  winsome  and  lovable.  We  remember 
qtrite  well  a  conversation  in  which  he  told  us  that  he  didn't 
know  to  what  country  he  belonged.  His  parents  were  German, 
but  he  had  been  born  on  the  high  seas  under  an  alien  flag. 
This  caused  him  much  merriment  at  times.  His  contributions 
to  the  homeopathic  press  at  one  time  were  prodigious ;  but  with 
the  advent  of  years,  his  pen  grew  silent ;  and  was  seen  but  little 
in  current  literature.  He  was  another  of  the  giant  oaks  in  the 
forest  of  homeopathy  that  belonged  to  another  age  and  almost 
to  another  school  of  homeopaths.  There  are  but  few  of  these 
old-fashioned  men  left  to  us,  and  it  ought  to  be  our  ambition 
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to  make  them  very  conscious  of  their  exceeding  worth  in  build- 
ing for  us  the  structure  we  now  inhabit.  The  action  taken  at 
Ann  Arbor  in  honoring  the  living  Samuel  A.  Jones  with  a  so- 
ciety and  making  him  its  president,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
a  tribute  to  a  most  worthy  workman,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
repeated  any  too  often.  The  loving-cupping  here  and  there  of 
late  years  of  our  remnant  veteran  host,  notably  Beckwith  and 
Sanders,  and  recently  of  the  Tall  Sycamore  of  the  Cuyahoga, 
Gaius  J.  Jones,  is  a  glorious  step  in  the  right  direction.  This 
should  have  been  done  with  Pemberton  Dudley  and  Francis 
Doughty  and  Charley  Mohr,  and  others  who  have  latterly  paid 
the  great  penalty  of  life.  Unhappily  the  modern  stress  and 
strenuousness  is  so  great  that  the  after-coming  generation  of 
homeopaths  has  no  time  to  do  honors  to  their  worthy  forbears. 
Shall  we  of  this  generation  live  to  see  again  something  else 
dominating  the  mass  of  people,  and  especially  our  lovable  pro- 
fession, beside  the  crudeness  of  the  Mighty  Dollar  ?  We  greatly 
fear  not.  But  these  ancient  worthies,  who  have  latterly  passed 
on  to  their  immortal  reckoning,  were  of  the  host  who  took  up 
medicine  because  it  lured  them,  because  it  called  to  them,  be- 
cause it  seemed  a  sacred  duty  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
suffering  and  to  smooth  to  the  dissolving  ones  the  pillow  of 
Eternity.  Among  these  elders  there  will  be  found  very  little 
money  estates  left  for  litigious  heirs  to  fight  about  and  squan- 
der. These  men  followed  the  never  dull  routine  of  their  God- 
given  duty  and  reckoned  not  their  successes  by  the  substan- 
tiality of  the  bank  account.  They  were  content  with  that  which 
came  to  them  honestly  and  gracefully.  They  refused  no  case 
of  illness  or  of  suffering.  They  were  not  habitants  of  soft 
places  in  sanitariums,  or  public-paid  hospitals,  or  other  half- 
way eleemosynary  establishments.  Wealth  for  wealth's  sake 
did  not  move  them.  Being  men  with  others  dependent  upon 
them  they  could  not  refuse  the  meed  granted  for  honest  service ; 
but  it  was  not  the  ungodly  chariot  race  of  many  of  the  moderns 
whose  service  is  measured  by  the  greatest  possible  fee.  These 
men  also  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  over-ruling  power  of  the 
Infinite,  and  did  not  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  things 
through  the  brass  barrel  of  a  microscope.  They  touched  the 
human  body  with  as  much  reverence  as  did  the  children  of 
Israel  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  See  with  what  modesty  the 
recently  deceased   Lord  Kelvin  refers  to   all  his  vast  labors 
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and  discoveries!  He,  too,  had  lived  through  an  intensely 
formative  period,  in  science;  and  while  material  success 
crowned  his  labors  beyond  the  lot  of  so  many  other  students, 
he  never  forgot  the  source  of  life,  and  made  no  pretense  of 
having  reached  even  the  outskirts  of  that  impregnable  mystery. 
The  rewards  following  the  marvels  of  commercial  discovery 
and  success  are  great;  but  so  likewise  are  the  awful  disadvan- 
tages which  follow  the  younger  members  of  the  various  pro- 
fessions, who  entered  upon  their  vocation  in  the  belief  that 
life  is  the  result  of  accident,  and  that  disease  can  now  be 
cut  out  here  and  there,  and  ultimately,  by  more  carefully  study- 
ing of  laboratory  methods,  be  wholly  eradicated  and  overcome. 
We  are  living  in  the  Age  of  Crass  Materialism.  Not  all  are 
so  environed.  For  this  let  us  thank  the  Ever-Living  Loving 
Creator.  But  medicine  has  found  it  very  hard  to  withstand 
the  onslaughts  of  the  scientific  workmen.  Dr.  Biegler  was  a 
genuine  physician  of  the  old  school.  He  was  a  painstaking 
student  of  his  patients.  He  wrought  the  usual  marvels  in  the 
human  body  by  the  aid  of  similia  correctly  and  faithfully  ap- 
plied. He  was  not  unduly  anxious  for  worldly  successes ;  only 
to  see  his  patients  recover,  or  be  made  less  wretched  than  be- 
fore. Men  of  his  caliber  are  found  in  every  age  of  the  world 
and  in  every  walk  of  life.  The  heart  moves  these  men  far 
more  than  the  brain.  And  because  these  men  have  lived  and 
others  still  live  amongst  us,  and  others  yet  will  be  put  here  to 
live  with  other  of  our  descendants,  the  true  love  for  God  and 
man  can  never  be  wholly  extinguished. 

♦    ♦     ♦ 

MEDICAL  DILATORINESS 

The  printers  of  the  1907  American  Institute  Transactions, 
at  a  certain  time  in  the  running  of  the  pages,  notified  every 
author  of  the  opportunity  to  secure  reprints  at  the  usual  nom- 
inal cost  of  paper  and  binding.  Only  a  very  few,  we  learn, 
availed  themselves  of  this  chance.  Others  did  not  answer  until 
the  plates  had  been  destroyed ;  so  now  they  have  no  reprints. 

This  dilatoriness  in  answering  letters  is  one  of  the  crying 
shames  of  the  medical  profession.  One  of  the  first  lessons  a 
man  in  business  is  taught  is  to  answer  promptly  every  letter 
or  postal  card  coming  to  his  mail,  for  business — the  rise  and 
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fall  of  values — changes  rapidly,  even  in  the  hour.  But  the  pro- 
fessions,— all  three  of  them, — are  notorious  scapegoats  in  the 
matter  of  correspondence.  In  the  olden  time  when  the  pen 
was  the  sole  manner  and  means  of  communication,  and  mails 
came  but  once  or  twice  a  week,  some  measure  of  indulgence 
was  granted  to  slow  correspondents;  to-day,  however,  with 
typewriters,  inanimate  and  animate,  plain  or  dioxygenized,  in 
every  professional  man's  office,  with  mails  coming  to  his  desk 
three  and  four  times  a  day,  the  neglecting  of  correspondence  is 
unforgivable,  is  slovenly,  and  a  downright  disgrace. 

There  are  those  in  our  profession  who  permit  letters  to  ac- 
cumulate for  a  fortnight,  and  then  answer  them  only  in  the 
briefest  wise,  which  might  have  been  as  easily  done  within  the 
hour  of  their  receiving. 

Last  year  we  had  one  disagreeable,  uncomfortable  doctor 
apply  to  us  the  cautery-irons  because  we  used  a  postal  card 
in  addressing  His  August  but  painfully  Asinine  Mightiness ! 
A  postal  card  at  your  elbow,  as  you  open  and  read  your  letter, 
will  carry  a  prompt  and  perhaps  terse  answer  to  a  contained 
query,  to  be  elaborated  later  on,  if  need  be,  on  a  tinted  and 
perfumed  sheet  with  embossed  seal,  shield,  armorial  device  and 
monogram,  with  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  year  written  out 
in  full.  While  the  putting  of  the  letter  on  a  pile  of  others, 
or  sticking  it  into  a  pigeon-hole,  to  await  a  more  convenient 
season,  ensures  days  and  weeks  of  delay  with  weeping  and 
wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  prosperous,  busy  medical 
man  cannot  copy  the  expedition  of  the  business  man  in  that 
the  latter  calls  his  stenographer  before  he  opens  a  letter;  then 
he  reads  his  first  letter  and  immediately  dictates  either  a  full 
reply,  or  a  short  reply,  or  dictates  what  disposition  shall  mean- 
while be  made  of  the  letter.  And  so  with  the  next  one  and 
the  next  one  to  the  end  of  the  bunch.  We  have  known  of 
one  secretary  of  a  life  insurance  company  dictating  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  letters  in  the  hour. 

But  the  poor,  over-driven  medical  man  if  he  has  half  a  dozen 
letters  to  attend  to  is  lost;  or  he  opens  them,  looks  over  the 
contents  and  then  leaves  them  for  some  other  time.  And  that 
doubtlessly  was  done  by  many  of  the  appealed-to  authors  of 
the  Institute  in  relation  to  the  notification-of-reprints  letters. 
All,  g'long  with  the  printer-man.  he  can  take  a  little  wait  in 
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his;  it's  money  in  his  pockets  to  print  reprints;  I'll  take  this 
up  next  week,  maybe.  Now  some  of  these  dilatory  authors 
have  got  "a  fierce  mad"  on  because  they  can  get  no  reprints. 
In  one  instance  we  know  that  the  inability  to  get  reprints  was 
occasioned  by  the  non-receipt  of  the  ordering  letter.  This  was 
truly  unfortunate,  for  the  doctor  especially  desired  a  certain 
symposium. 

This  procrastination  is  true,  also,  in  even  a  more  exasperat- 
ing and  aggravated  form  of  those  doctors  who  are  members 
of  society  bureaus,  and  fail  to  respond  to  their  chairman's 
importunities  for  title  of  paper,  synopsis,  etc.,  ignoring  letters 
both  of  request  and  protest ;  putting  these  chairmen  to  all  kinds 
of  trouble  with  their  general  secretary;  and  since  very  often 
this  dilatory  member  was  chosen  as  one  in  a  chain  of  papers 
all  allied  in  topic,  his  silence  and  non-interest  breaks  the  chain, 
and  ruins  the  bureau.  It  doesn't  give  him  any  concern,  how- 
ever; if  the  chairman  doesn't  like  this  way  of  doing  business, 
let  him  lump  it ! 

Who  is  guilty  of  this  impoliteness — this  downright  rudeness? 
The  younger  and  poorer  and  less-experienced  members  ?  Don't 
you  believe  it,  not  for  so  long  as  half  a  holy  minute !  It  is 
an  accomplished  fact  among  many  of  the  high-brows,  the  high- 
ups;  the  very  salt  of  the  professional  earth  are  they  who  are 
the  chief  est  offenders.  Some  of  those  whom  we  have  heard 
in  times  past  to  cry  havoc  and  howl  loudest  about  the  late- 
ness in  appearance  of  the  Transactions,  when  the  genial  Porter 
was  secretary,  have  been  among  this  delectable  lot  who  with- 
hold papers  and  information,  and  decline  to  answer  letters,  so 
that  the  printing  official  couldn't  carry  out  his  contract  with 
his  printer — for  reduced  rates  in  slack  summer  months — and, 
hence,  had  to  hold  his  forms  open  until  the  winter  months  came 
and  high  rates  again  prevailed. 

Oh,  bury  that  thin-veneered  delicacy  and  sensitiveness 
about  a  postal  card.  Buy  a  bunch  of  them  at  the  nearest  post- 
office  and  answer  your  correspondents  briefly,  but  immediately ; 
then  if  you  do  forget  to  do  the  high  and  mighty  letter  of  sev- 
eral sheets  with  bibliography  at  the  tail,  why,  there's  not  so 
much  harm  done  as  you  fear.  Precious  few  letters  dictated 
to  a  stenographer  are  worth  preserving.  A  postal  card,  too, 
relieves  you  of  the  lingering  suspicion  that  your  secretary 
wrote  the  rounding,  bounding  poetic  periods  which  swell  out 
the  sails  of  your  many-sheeted  letter.     Do  write  and  fear  not! 
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MATERIA  MEDICA  GLEANINGS 

BY    M.   E.   DOUGLASS,    M.   D.,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

Glycerine. — It  produces  heat  in  the  esophagus  and  stomach 
when  swallowed,  which  to  some  sensitive  patients  is  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable.  In  greatly  excessive  doses,  symptoms  not 
widely  different  from  alcoholic  poisoning  may  be  induced. 

It  is  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  will  cause  dark-colored 
urine,  the  quantity  of  which  will  be  greatly  increased.  It 
purges  in  large  doses,  and  by  abstraction  of  water  from  the 
tissues,  a  property  it  possesses  to  a  high  degree,  will  sometimes 
induce  hydragogue  catharsis,  especially  if  introduced  into  the 
rectum. 

For  internal  use  glycerine  is  antiseptic,  laxative,  and  nutri- 
tive, taking  the  place  of  cod-liver  oil  to  a  large  extent  with 
children  in  the  latter  particular.  This  fact  is  denied,  but  it 
is  capable  of  demonstration. 

It  is  valuable  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  water  to  moisten 
the  dry  mouth  and  tongue  of  protracted  fevers,  and  for  the 
removal  of  sordes.  It  prevents  decomposition  in  the  stomach 
and  encourages  secretion,  and  if  a  small  quantity  be  added 
to  ice-water  and  drank  regularly  in  these  fevers,  it  is  an  in- 
testinal antiseptic  and  nutritive. 

Glycerine  injected  into  the  bowels  produces  prompt  and  satis- 
factory evacuation,  which  renders  it  valuable  with  constipated 
infants,  as  it  stimulates  the  secretions,  encourages  normal  peri- 
staltic action,  and  may  subsequently  result  in  a  cure.  From  half 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  injected  at  the  same  time  each 
morning,  or  with  very  young  infants  morning  and  evening, 
will  establish  regular  habits  of  evacuation.  A  larger  quantity 
is  necessary  with  adults. 

Glycerine  suppositories  are  prepared  for  adults  which  are 
often  very  convenient. 

Introduced  into  the  vagina  glycerine  will  induce  a  large,  in 
some  cases  excessive,  watery  excretion  from  the  tissues,  which 
is  utilized  as  a  local  depletive  in  many  cases  of  an  engorge- 
ment of  the  structure  of  the  womb,  in  congestion  and  sub- 
involution. 

Glycerine  is  applied  to  fissures  and  chaps  of  the  skin,  and  is 
restorative  to  all  cutaneous  surfaces.  It  prevents  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  on  these  tissues  and  acts  as  a  lubricant. 
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It  allays  itching  of  the  skin  and  heals  many  forms  of  scaly- 
skin  disease,  and  serves  also  as  a  vehicle  for  the  administra- 
tion of  more  active  skin  remedies.  It  is  of  much  service  in 
eczema,  psoriasis,  lepra,  prurigo,  herpes,  and  pityriasis,  and  will 
modify  the  pitting  in  variola. 

It  is  valuable  applied  to  fissured  nipples,  to  indurated  glands 
and  to  erysipelas  inflammation,  either  of  an  acute  or  sub-acute 
character. 

♦    ♦    ♦ 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF   PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS- 

BY    WM.     BENHAM    SNOW,    M.    D. 

CHAPTER   I. 
Introduction. 

A  demand  by  the  members  of  the  profession  for  ele- 
mentary literature  on  the  employment  of  the  so-called  physical 
measures  in  therapeutics,  and  the  repeated  complaint  that 
the  published  papers,  pertaining  particularly  to  electro-thera- 
peutics, are  too  technical  for  beginners,  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  the  practical  employment  of  these  modalities, 
might  be  appreciated.  It  will  be  the  intent  in  the  series  to  treat 
each  subject  by  defining  the  peculiarities  of  the  modality,  its 
methods  of  application,  and  therapeutic  indication,  as  fully  as 
the  scope  of  the  work  will  permit. 

Physical  therapeutics  include  the  employment  for  treatment 
purposes  of  natural  physical  agents  which  properly  comprise 
all  forms  of  vibratory  energy,  including  mechanical  vibration, 
heat,  cold,  light,  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  all  types  of  electrical 
modalities,  massage,  exercise,  and  also,  as  a  part  of  every 
regime,  attention  to  diet  and  the  regulation  and  correction  of 
habit. 

During  all  ages  most  of  these  measures  have  been  acknowl- 
edged as  having  therapeutic  value,  and  some  physicians  in 
every  age  have  recognized  and  employed  one  or  more  of  them ; 
but  in  no  age  has  their  importance  been  impressed  upon  the 
teaching  body  of  the  profession  to  a  degree  that  has  led  to 
their  proper  recognition  in  general  therapeutics. 
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The  medical  profession  has  followed  the  early  fathers,  ever 
seeking  a  medical  remedy  for  the  relief  of  human  ills.  Science 
has  developed,  one  by  one,  the  inconsistencies  of  the  older 
forms  of  therapeutics,  and  the  leaders  of  medical  thought  have 
removed,  one  by  one,  the  bricks  which  supported  the  ancestral 
structure  of  medicine,  imperiling  its  downfall. 

The  surgeon  with  mechanical  precision  has  sought  to  replace 
waning  medicine  by  the  removal  and  repair  of  offending 
organs  or  parts. 

Organotherapy  has  taken  a  place  in  therapeutics  which  gives 
promise  of  fulfilling  many  indications  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  infectious  conditions. 

The  scientific  study  and  improved  means  and  methods  of 
diagnosis  have  made  possible  the  recognition  of  pathological 
conditions  which  together  have  afforded  the  profession  means 
of  understanding  the  relation  of  diseases  and  their  causes,  often 
demonstrating  the  therapeutic  futility  of  drug  administrations, 
particularly  for  the  destruction  of  germs  or  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion generally.  At  this  time  the  ability  of  physical  measures 
to  accomplish  both  is  becoming  rapidly  more  and  more 
apparent.  The  establishment  of  these  truths  is  certain  in  a 
few  short  years  to  raise  these  methods  to  the  recognition  and 
esteem  of  all  progressive  physicians  and  to  lead  to  their  gen- 
eral introduction  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  To  the 
uninformed  such  statements  seem  presumptuous ;  but  there  are 
many  members  of  the  profession  who  are  led  to  believe  that 
by  the  scientific  employment  of  physical  therapeutics  for  the 
cure  of  disease,  more  will  be  accomplished  in  the  future  than 
from  other  measures.  Prophylaxis  alone  offers  more  for  the 
health  of  the  community  than  the  judicious  scientific  employ- 
ment of  these  measures.  Realizing  this  truth,  it  is  a  duty  to 
humanity,  that  every  one  who  knows  should  employ  every 
energy  in  his  power  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  to  the 
fellows  of  the  profession.  Their  great  value  is  demonstrated, 
but  we  discern  from  clinical  results  that  there  are  still  many 
effects  obtained,  the  rationale  of  which  is  yet  to  be  explained, 
as  the  lowering  of  high  arterial  tension  with  the  high  frequency 
currents  or  the  action  of  light  upon  metabolism.  Such  prob- 
lems call  for  investigating  research,  and  will  eventually  be 
solved. 

In  general,  the  principles  of  therapeutics  demand  the  re- 
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moval  of  every  object  or  organism  foreign  to  the  body  and 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  each  organic  function,  together 
with  the  systematic  regulation  of  habit,  diet,  and  environment. 
Under  this  broad  conception  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
indication  for  a  natural  influence  to  restore  natural  physical 
function,  particularly  the  employment  of  heat,  light,  electricity, 
together  with  the  regulation  of  habit,  diet,  and  exercise. 

The  knowledge  necessary  for  the  regulation  of  dosage  and 
technique  demands  a  studious  investigation  of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples and  proper  administrations  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
varying  conditions.  A  novice  may  be  fairly  successful  with 
a  limited  knowledge  in  simple  cases,  but  results  will  evidence 
the  technical  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  operator  in  difficult  ones. 
A  haphazard  employment  of  physical  measures  will  not  suc- 
ceed more  than  in  surgery,  requiring  often  as  great  skill  in 
technique  as  the  most  difficult  surgical  operations  and  greater 
tact  in  the  management  of  the  patient.  As  great  or  greater  skill 
in  diagnosis  is  essential  to  effect  a  cure  with  these  measures 
as  with  surgery — success  or  failure  depending  upon  the  per- 
sonal equation. 

The  study  of  physical  therapeutics  and  their  relations  to  the 
human  body  is  a  study  of  the  expenditure  of  different  forms 
of  kinetic  and  chemical  energy  upon  the  tissues  and  the  trans- 
mission or  induction  in  the  body  of  the  proper  kind  of  action 
or  exertion  of  the  form  of  energy  which  shall  induce  in  the 
tissues  of  the  body  normal  physical  functions.  A  broad  con- 
ception of  energy  and  the  different  forms  of  energy  in  pro- 
ducing kinetic  and  chemical  energy  demands  preliminary  con- 
sideration in  the  study  and  application  of  physical  therapeutics. 

Energy  and  energy's  laws. — ''Half  the  greatest  value  to  which 
the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the  particles  of  a  given  system, 
each  multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  velocity,  could  attain  ex- 
cept for  friction,  viscosity,  and  other  forces  dependent  on  the 
velocities  of  the  particles ;  otherwise,  the  amount  of  work  which 
a  given  system  could  perform  were  it  not  for  resistance  de- 
pendent on  the  velocities,"  is  the  law  according  to  Sir  William 
Thomson. 

"This  law  applies  solely  to  forces  dependent  alone  on  the 
relative  positions  of  particles — that  is,  to  attractions,  repul- 
sions, and  their  resultants.  It  is  shown  mathematically,  that 
taking  any  two  level  or  equipotential  surfaces  which  a  particle 
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might  traverse  in  its  motion,  the  difference  of  the  squares 
of  its  velocity  as  it  passed  through  them  would  be  the  same, 
no  matter  from  what  point  of  space  it  started,  nor  what  might 
be  the  direction  and  velocity  of  its  initial  motion.  Thus  the 
square  of  the  velocity  at  any  instant  could  be  deduced  from 
that  at  any  other  by  simply  adding  or  subtracting  a  quantity 
dependent  merely  on  the  positions  at  these  instants.  In  like 
manner  if  a  number  of  particles  were  moving  about,  subject 
to  mutual  attractions  and  repulsions,  it  is  shown  in  dynamics 
that  if  to  the  sum  of  the  masses,  each  multiplied  by  the  square 
of  its  velocity,  be  added  a  certain  quantity  dependent  only  on 
the  positions  of  the  particles  at  that  instant,  this  last  sum  would 
remain  constant  throughout  the  motion.  Of  these  quantities 
half  the  mass  of  a  particle  into  the  square  of  its  velocity  is 
termed  its  actual  energy,  or  energy  of  motion — that  is,  its 
kinetic  activity;  while  the  quality  to  be  added  to  the  sum  of 
the  actual  energy  in  order  to  obtain  a  constant  sum,  is  termed 
the  potential  energy, — that  is,  the  latent  or  slumbering  activity, 
or  energy  of  position;  the  constant  sum  being  termed  the  total 
energy.  The  corresponding  general  principle  of  physics  is  that 
the  total  energy  of  the  physical  universe  is  constant;  this  is 
the  principle  of  the  persistence  or  conservation  of  energy." 

"The  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  or  of  force,  the  law 
that,  fundamentally  speaking,  there  are  no  forces  in  nature  to 
which  the  law  of  energy  does  not  apply;  the  principle  that  the 
total  energy  of  the  universe  is  constant,  no  energy  being 
created  or  destroyed  in  any  of  the  processes  of  nature,  every 
gain  or  loss  in  one  form  of  energy  corresponding  precisely  to 
a  loss  or  gain  in  some  other  form  or  forms.  This  is  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  modern  physics;  it  was  perhaps 
first  enunciated  by  K.  F.  Mohr,  in  1837,  though  several  physi- 
cists were  independently  led  to  its  discovery.  Those  uniformi- 
ties of  nature  which  present  phenomena  of  irreversible  actions 
— such  as  friction  and  other  resistances,  the  conduction  of  heat 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  in 
general,  chemical  reactions,  the  growth  and  development  of 
organic  forms,  etc. — cannot,  according  to  this  doctrine,  result 
from  the  laws  of  force  alone,  but  are  to  be  accounted  as  sta- 
tistical uniformities,  due  to  vast  numbers  of  fortuitously  mov- 
ing molecules.,, 

The  human  bodv  is  constituted  of  a  variety  of  organic  and 
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inorganic  chemical  elements,  each  representing  a  form  of  en- 
ergy in  motion  capable  of  performing  the  requisite  functions 
for  maintaining  the  respective  parts  of  the  human  economy  in 
a  state  of  health,  requiring,  for  the  maintenance  of  normal 
conditions,  a  constant  addition  in  the  form  of  nutritive  pabu- 
lum to  replace  the  energy  exhausted.  The  expenditure  of 
tissue  energy  results  in  the  destruction  or  impairment  of  the 
active  parts,  leaving  within  the  tissues,  both  a  need  of  repair 
and  the  elimination  of  waste  products. 

When  we  realize  that  disease  occurs  from  an  abnormal  ar- 
rangement or  condition  of  the  factors  which  constitute  an 
essential  force  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  normal  rela- 
tions, it  is  apparent  that  it  will  require  for  the  restoration 
to  normal,  an  institution  of  activity  either  from  extrinsic  or 
intrinsic  sources  which  will  restore  the  function  of  the  part, 
together  with  the  addition  of  proper  energetic  nutrient  ma- 
terial which  will  replace  or  supply  the  demands  of  the  tissues 
— functional  activity  and  energetic  food  for  the  tissues  are 
the  indicated  demand  for  either  the  restoration  or  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

It  must  be  readily  appreciated  that  any  agency  that  will 
restore  a  normal  process  without  other  addition  to  the  tissues 
than  the  proper  nutritive  pabulum,  must  best  conserve  the 
purpose. 

If  from  any  cause  the  body  is  impaired,  the  addition  is  neces- 
sary of  elements  for  tissue  building,  relative  to  the  demand 
upon  the  tissues  for  energy  expended,  for  the  proper  heat 
production,  exercise,  and  functional  utility  of  the  organism; 
then  health  is  maintained. 

The  indication  for  therapeutic  intervention  only  occurs  when 
from  extrinsic  causes  or  the  inception  of  improper  food,  or 
irregular  habits  of  life,  abnormalities  are  induced.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  under  these  conditions,  means  employed  to  restore 
the  tissues  to  normal,  should  do  so  by  replacing  the  energy 
lost  and  re-establishing  normal  activity  in  the  affected  parts. 
When  this  is  accomplished  without  addition  to  the  economy 
of  any  element  not  a  component  part  of  the  organism,  the 
minimum  of  disturbance  is  exerted. 

When  drugs  or  agencies  which  do  not  constitute  a  part 
of  the  body  are  allowed  to  act  upon  tissues,  effects  are  liable 
to  occur,  derived  from  by-products  or  the  presence  in  the  body 
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of  substances  foreign  to  it,  the  elimination  of  which  exerts  a 
labor  upon  the  energies,  abnormal  to  the  functions  of  the 
organism,  with  a  tendency  to  derange  or  impair  the  functions 
thus  taxed.  While  in  most  cases  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
trace  these  effects,  it  is  patent  that  they  exist.  If  the  tissues 
are  constantly  taxed  by  the  passage  through  the  body  of  for- 
eign agents,  results  may  occur,  without  evidence,  for  a  long 
time,  exerting  injurious  influences;  and  there  is  abundant 
proof  that  under  this  sort  of  therapeutic  administration  pro- 
nounced deleterious  results  do  occur. 

For  the  above  reason  when  normal  processes  can  be  re- 
established without  the  employment  of  other  than  physical 
agents,  and  the  necessary  normal  food  pabulum,  no  possible 
injurious  effects  will  result,  and  it  is  possible  to  establish  them 
in  most  functional  conditions  by  the  use  of  such  agents. 

The  complexity  of  the  human  organism  and  the  exercise  of 
the  various  parts  in  the  intricate  workings  of  the  processes  of 
life,  comprise  tissue  responses  and  rates  of  vibratory  impulse 
peculiar  to  the  respective  functions  and  activities,  and  varying 
to  such  a  large  degree  that  no  one  sort  or  quality  of  applied 
impulse  will  set  up  or  restore  all  normal  rates  of  tissue  vibra- 
tion, rendering  it  capable  of  meeting  all  therapeutic  demands. 
For  example:  the  normal  respiratory  impulse  of  18  per  minute, 
the  cardiac  impulse  of  80,  and  the  peristaltic  movement  of  about 
8  per  minute,  and  the  various  finer  vibratory  actions  associated 
with  nerve  impulses,  heat  production,  and  the  numerous  other 
varied  conditions  which  constitute  the  working  forces  of  the 
human  economy,  require  the  induction  of  varied  vibratory  rates 
to  meet  the  different  therapeutic  indications. 

Those  who  would  undertake  to  employ  light,  mechanical 
vibration,  electricity  or  heat  applications,  one  only  for  the  treat- 
ment of  various  diseased  conditions,  would  utterly  fail  in  any 
except  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  respectively  adapted. 

The  knowledge  of  how  and  what  to  do  with  physical  meas- 
ures must  include  the  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  various 
agents  upon  human  tissue  and  their  capability  when  scientific- 
ally employed  to  meet  therapeutic  indications. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  possible  at  this  time  or  probably  at 
any  future  day,  to  determine  with  exactness,  the  definite  rhythm 
or  vibratory  wave  motion  or  impulse  which  will  be  attuned  to 
the  workings  of  one  or  any  of  the  organic  functions  of  the 
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body;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  vibrations  shall  be  attuned, 
except  approximately,  to  a  relative  rate  of  tissue  vibration. 

Individuals  vary  in  their  characteristics  of  intensity  and  re- 
sistance as  indicated  by  differences  in  physical  constitution  and 
functional  capacities,  making  impossible  the  adoption  of  any 
definite  rate  or  intensity  that  will  be  applicable  to  all  mankind. 

The  study  of  the  employment  of  the  physical  measures 
therefore  involves  a  familiarity  with  the  peculiar  qualities  and 
various  actions  and  indications  for -the  employment  of  all  the 
agents  which  induce  physical  effects  capable  of  influencing  the 
re-establishment  of  normal  processes  and  the  removal  or  cor- 
rection of  pathological  conditions. 


CHAPTER  II. 
CONVECTIVE  HEAT. 

Coiwective  heat,  in  contradistinction  to  radiant  heat,  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  being  a  convenient  means  for  domes- 
tic and  professional  administration  under  conditions  in  which 
the  combined  heat  and  light  radiations  from  the  sun,  or  the 
electrical  incandescent  or  arc  light,  are  not  accessible  nor  con- 
venient, and  may  be  preferred  in  certain  cases.  The  physical 
difference  between  these  two  methods  of  heat  administration 
for  therapeutic  purposes  is  at  once  suggested  by  the  distinc- 
tion between  radiation  and  convection. 

Radiant  energy  projected  against  the  tissues,  penetrates  to 
considerable  depth  as  the  radiant  heat  energy  moving  with 
great  rapidity  impinges  upon  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Ad- 
ministered from  radiant  sources,  the  action  is  not  to  the  same 
extent  limited  to  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  body,  but  acts 
upon  all  other  structures  upon  which  the  radiations  impinge 
and  to  a  greater  depth;  including  all  cells  of  the  muscular, 
nervous,  and  connective  tissue  structures;  thereby  carrying 
into  the  tissues  degrees  of  heat,  which  are  not  rapidly  dis- 
persed by  convection,  and  raising  and  maintaining  the 
temperature  of  the  tissues  to  a  higher  degree  than  with  the 
convective  methods  of  administration;  the  influence  of  which, 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  does  not  permit  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  heat  to  any  considerable  depth  as  has  been  well 
shown  by  Gilman  Thompson  and  others.  By  the  convective 
methods,  the  blood  becoming  heated  is  rapidly  conveyed  on- 
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ward,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  resulting  under 
normal  conditions,  in  the  induction  of  intense  hyperemia  and 
perspiration,  followed  by  evaporation  with  the  secondary 
cooling  effect  of  latent  heat  absorption,  thereby  maintaining 
normal  blood  temperature  through  the  body.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  also  conserved — the  elimination  of  effete  material 
through  the  activity  of  the  sweat  glands.  The  areas  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  application  of  convective  heat,  be- 
come at  first  hyperemic  through  the  stimulating  effect  of 
the  application,  thereby  permitting  a  larger  volume  of  the  blood 
stream  to  become  heated  and  coincidently  other  actions  take 
place  within  the  tissues  in  the  vicinity,  the  importance  of  which 
will  be  subsequently  considered. 

In  the  application  of  convective  heat,  moist  and  dry,  the  fol- 
lowing methods  are  employed : 

The  application  of  dry  heat  to  the  surface  of  the  body  may 
be  made  with  temperatures  ranging  from  1500  to  2000  F., 
tolerated  without  covering.  It  is  readily  apparent  th'at  dry 
heat  possesses  certain  distinct  advantages  in  cases  demanding 
a  marked  degree  of  general  peripheral  stimulation,  and  coin- 
cidently in  a  dry  air  a  rapid  absorption  of  heat  by  the  prompt 
evaporation  of  perspiration  takes  place,  thereby  facilitating 
profuse  elimination  of  effete  and  toxic  materials  and  inducing 
a  marked  degree  of  end  nerve  stimulation  followed  by  prompt 
responses  of  the  vascular  and  respiratory  centers.  Moist  heat 
applications  do  not  permit  of  local  evaporation,  though  the 
heating  of  the  blood  does  induce  perspiration  to  a  degree  from 
the  surface  of  the  body  not  exposed  to  the  direct  application 
of  the  moist  heat.  These  distinctions  render  the  two  forms 
of  convective  heat  application  of  distinct  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage according  to  the  condition  for  which  it  is  employed. 

The  means  of  applying  moist  heat  have  been  long  in  vogue 
and  comprise  the  employment  of  poultices,  a  combination  of 
kaolin  and  glycerine,  or  the  familiar  antiphlogistine  adminis- 
trations, as  well  as  the  use  of  douches,  and  the  general  ap- 
plication of  steam  or  Russian  baths.  Moist  applications  may 
also  be  applied  by  placing  a  damp  flannel  cloth  over  the  surface 
treated,  over  which  dry  heat  should  be  applied  from  hot  flannel 
pads,  hot  water  bags,  or  other  heated  material. 

The  method  of  employing  moist  heat  by  application  of  local 
poultices,  or  with  hot  water  bags,  pads  or  other  heated  mate- 
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rials  placed  over  moistened  flannels,  or  the  employment  of 
kaolin  cataplasms,  or  antiphlogistine,  heated  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  the  heat  being  maintained  in  all  cases  by  frequent 
changes  of  the  poultice  or  overlying  material  which  give  up 
their  heat  least  rapidly,  as  water  in  bags,  or  heated  flannels,  or 
heated  objects  wrapped  in  flannel.  Another  well  recognized 
method  of  applying  heat  to  the  cavities  of  the  body  is  by  means 
of  hot  water  douches  or  enemas.  For  general  applications  of 
moist  heat,  the  hot  bath  or  Turkish  or  steam  baths  are  the 
means  usually  employed. 

The  administrations  of  dry  heat  are  best  executed  locally 
by  means  of  the  hot  water  bag  wrapped  in  dry  flannel  cloths 
to  prevent  the  too  rapid  escape  of  heat,  or  by  means  of  the 
various  dry  hot  air  apparatus  manufactured  for  local  and  gen- 
eral treatment,  by  the  application  of  other  heated  substances  to 
the  surface  or  by  the  use  of  Turkish  baths.  The  application 
of  dry  hot  air  by  means  of  the  hot  air  apparatus,  the -body  be- 
ing wrapped  in  Turkish  toweling,  partakes  to  a  slight  degree 
of  the  character  of  moist  applications,  the  perspiration  con- 
stantly escaping  from  the  body  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Turkish 
toweling,  but  to  no  extent  approaching  the  degree  of  moisture 
of  the  wet  applications. 

The  methods  of  applying  moist  heat  are  in  principle  the 
same;  the  object  being  to  maintain  a  temperature  as  high  as 
can  be  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  body  or  in  the  cavities  for 
periods  of  time,  varying  with  the  indication  for  relief  of  the 
affection  under  treatment. 

The  poultice,  the  oldest  popular  form  of  heat  application, 
derives  its  efficacy  from  the  length  of  time  which  it  will  main- 
tain a  higher  temperature  than  the  body.  The  material  best 
suited  for  the  purpose  is  therefore  one  which  will  hold  the 
heat  for  the  longest  time.  Flax-seed  has  generally  been  the 
material  preferred.  The  writer  recalls  the  old  way  in  which 
the  poultice  was  used  by  the  layman  and  the  physician  who 
little  appreciated  the  requirements  of  the  poultice.  A  thin  paste 
applied  hot,  as  if  the  virtue  lay  in  the  paste,  but  not  changed 
for  hours,  or  a  day,  was  too  often  the  error  of  our  ancestors 
and  their  patients.  By  these  it  was  little  realized  that  the 
object  of  the  poultice  was  the  application  and  maintenance  of 
intense  heat  for  its  therapeutic  properties. 

Time  has  practically  displaced  the  poultice  as  the  institu- 
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tion  of  the  hot  water  bags  and  the  later  preparations  of  kaolin 
cataplasms  of  which  the  proprietary  preparation,  antiphlogis- 
tine,  was  the  earliest  if  not  the  best  product  of  the  kind.  It 
possesses  such  advantages  over  the  sodden  poultice  that  the 
latter  is  employed  relatively  little  by  the  present  generation. 
In  his  own  private  practice  the  writer,  before  the  days  of 
antiphlogistine  and  before  the  general  use  of  the  water  bag, 
recognizing  the  principles  of  heat  application,  instituted  for 
his  own  cases  the  employment  of  large,  thick,  woolen  pads, 
made  of  old  material  quilted  together  in  pads  of  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  of  sizes  large  and  small 
to  meet  varying  conditions :  two  of  them  being  always  in  requi- 
sition. It  was  the  custom  to  apply  the  heat  in  this  manner 
by  placing  one  thickness  of  flannel  cloth  wrung  from  hot  water 
over  the  inflamed  area,  following,  usually,  the  application  of 
a  sinapism,  alternating  the  application  of  these  two  pads  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  thereby  maintaining  for  hours  an 
intense  application  of  moist  heat,  the  changes  being  effected 
without  exposing  the  surface  to  the  cool  air  of  the  room. 

The  hot  water  bag  may  be  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  its  weight  is  often  objectionable.  When  used,  if  wrapped 
in  flannel,  the  heat  is  preserved  for  a  longer  time.  When  of 
the  proper  size,  if  the  water  is  frequently  changed,  it  is  a  con- 
venient and  practical  means  of  maintaining  heat  application. 

With  antiphlogistine,  the  proprietary  preparation,  or  the 
kaolin  cataplasm,  is  added  the  hygroscopic  glycerine  which  is 
capable  of  abstracting  considerable  fluid  from  the  tissues — 
another  advantage  particularly  in  inflammatory  conditions  as- 
sociated with  infiltration.  When  this  or  similar  preparations 
are  used  they  should  be  applied  in  a  thick  coating  and  as  hot 
as  can  be  borne  directly  to  the  bare  skin.  It  is  desirable  in 
most  cases  to  maintain  the  heat  in  these  materials  by  the  appli- 
cation of  dry  heat  over  all,  as  of  the  hot  water  bag,  the  addi- 
tional application  thereby  maintaining  the  heat  as  long  as  is 
desirable.  In  these  applications  the  effect  is  derived  from  the 
dry  heat  and  the  combined  depleting  effects  of  the  glycerine 
in  combination  with  the  heat  conducting  qualities  of  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed. 

The  Russian  bath  is  deservedly  the  least  popular  of  all  of 
the  moist  applications  because  the  patient  is  not  only  subjected 
to  intense  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  necessity  of 
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employing  lower  temperatures  because  the  moisture  does  not 
permit  of  ready  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  perspiration,  and  at  the  same  time  subjects  the  patient  to 
the  inhalation  of  the  heated  steam.  The  method  is  of  too  little 
therapeutic  value  to  deserve  more  than  mention  of  its  char- 
acteristics. Administrations  of  convective  dry  heat  in  a  hot 
box  or  the  Turkish  bath  in  such  a  manner  that  the  perspiration 
will  be  rapidly  evaporated,  are  far  superior  in  their  effects  to 
the  use  of  the  moist  steam  bath. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

A  BURNING  EPISODE 

A  correspondent  in  that  very  clever  and  always  interesting 
journal,  the  Medical  World,  speaks  concerning  a  method  for 
"Burning  out  Privy  Vaults."  The  editor,  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor, 
has  a  suggestion  to  add.  And  this  moves  us  to  speak  of  an 
experience  in  the  same  direction — experience,  however,  at  sec- 
ond hand,  thenkoo !  This  was  some  time  ago.  A  gentleman, 
a  "drummer,"  who  was  an  inveterate  smoker  of  the  pipe,  and 
yet  was  not  willing  to  smoke-up  his  wife's  lace  curtains,  made 
it  his  habit  when  at  home  to  retire  directly  after  a  hearty 
breakfast  to  the  seclusion  of  the  wide-mouthed  and  deep- 
welled  cloacina — away  back  in  the  yard,  as  was  the  custom 
in  that  earlier  day.  This  little  depositary  of  the  musts  of  Bac- 
chus and  Ceres  was  caparisoned,  as  usual,  with  three  assay 
holes,  one  a  little  lower  and  smaller  for  the  younger  generation. 
It  happened  that  the  dwelling  house  was  being  painted  at  this 
time,  and  the  painters,  at  evening,  put  their  paint  pots  and 
brushes  into  this  malodorous  temple,  first  having  carefully 
cleansed  the  brushes  in  gasoline,  then  emptying  the  gasoline 
down  the  deep  privy  vault.  The  chief  actor  in  our  narrative 
had  this  morning  made  himself  comfy,  had  loaded  his 
pipe,  and  striking  a  match  set  it  afire  and  then  threw  the  still 
lighted  match  into  one  of  the  other  holes  and  down  the 
vault.  .  .  .  When  he  came  to,  he  was  lying  out  near  the 
pump  with  some  one  pumping  water  on  his  burning  clothes 
and  at  the  same  time  trying  to  revive  him.  He  had  been  cata- 
pulted into  the  air  and  then  dropped  some  twenty  feet  away. 
The  former  temple  was  a  mass  of  ruins  and  a  bright  flame 
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shot  out  of  the  well.  How  he  got  out  of  there,  he  has  often 
declared  since,  he  does  not  know.  And  he  not  only  lost  his 
clothes  and  some  several  cubic  inches  of  tender  cuticle  near  the 
seat  of  war,  but  also  his  pipe. 

There  are  several  morals  attached  to  this.  One,  that  it  is 
better  to  smoke-up  your  wife's  lace  curtains  than  it  is  to  dyna- 
mite an  inoffensive  and  very  necessary  structure.  That  it  is 
wise  not  to  smoke  anywhere  except  in  a  proper  place.  That 
smoking  so  soon  after  breakfast  is  likely  to  end  in  disasster. 
That  it  must  have  been  a  good  stomach  that  could  so  soon 
after  eating  sit  and  ruminate  and  smoke.  That  it  is  better 
not  to  smoke  at  all.  And,  finally,  there  are  other  ways  of 
roasting  a  pig  without  burning  down  the  house. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

S'MORE  LANGWIDGE 

For  the  sake  of  a  veneering  of  harmony,  sayeth  an  'steemed 
contemporary,  with  those  who  have  sought  our  extermination 
by  means  unknown  to  honorable  warfare,  then  by  swallowing 
us  and  trying  to  digest  us  to  death,  we  are  to  be  exterminated 
by  emaculation  justified  by  law.  Trimmed  of  her  sailing-gear, 
our  ark  is  to  be  a  derelict,  rudderless,  compassless,  and  her 
sky  to  have  its  pole-star  blotted  out.  Are  we  to  do  only  the 
service  of  eunuchs  in  the  temple  of  iEsculapius? 

Xot  much  we're  not!  Our  ark  shall  have  the  full  comple- 
ment of  four-mast,  sky-scraper  sails  bellied  out  by  the  winds 
of  opposition,  with  protecting  armor  above  and  below  the 
waterline.  Our  ark  shall  have  an  extra  rudder ;  and  a  specially 
fine  compass,  hammer-forged  and  fool-proof,  shall  our  ark 
have — thus  differing  from  the  many  other  arks  of  history;  so 
that  even  if  the  pole-star  is  knocked  out  of  commission,  our 
ark  need  not  employ  eunuchs  to  do  service  in  the  temple  of 
iEsculpius  !    Forsooth  and  go  to ! 

No,  your  guess  is  wrong.  'Gene  Porter  didn't  write  this; 
neither  did  Richey  Horner,  nor  yet  Preston  Sutherland,  nor 
that  bright  knight  of  luminous  language  Mastin  of  Denvers ; 
and  we  are  willing  to  adventure  a  stack  of  vari-colored  ivories 
that  one  Dewey  of  Ann  Arbor-Xew  York-Chicago  won't  father 
the  love  child. 
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Correspondence 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
The  American  Physician: 

Two  years  ago  at  Atlantic  City,  the  cry  was,  meet  me  at 
Oklahoma,  1907.  Last  year  at  Jamestown,  the  slogan  was,  meet 
me  at  the  WJiite  Temple.  I  supposed  it  was  settled  at  that 
meeting  that  the  Institute  of  1908  would  meet  in  Oklahoma 
City.  The  members  in  attendance  delegated  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  executive  committee  to  change  the  place  of  meet- 
ing if  they  thought  it  advisable.  It  seems  they  thought  it  best 
for  the  Institute  to  change  place  of  meeting  to  a  point  nearer 
the  medical  centers.  Now  that  being  settled,  it  certainly  will 
be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  any  homeopathic  physician  who 
has  the  welfare  of  our  noble  profession  at  heart  to  acquiesce. 
Perhaps  no  one  gave  more  time  and  thought  to  having  the 
meeting  place  in  Oklahoma  City  than  myself.  I  was  actuated 
from  conscientious  motives,  and  as  I  believed  and  do  yet  be- 
lieve for  the  welfare  of  the  Institute — yet  I  am  but  one  of 
many — and  one  who  regards  the  welfare  of  the  Institute  above 
that  of  any  one,  and  the  judgment  of  the  committee  above 
that  of  any  one  individual. 

I  with  my  people  had  hoped  to  give  the  members  of  the 
Institute  such  a  welcome  as  they  had  never  received  before. 
The  business  men,  the  club  and  society  women,  and  the  pro- 
fessional men  were  determined  to  sustain  our  city  in  the  reputa- 
tion it  has  achieved  as  being  the  greatest  convention  city  in  the 
Southwest.  I  hope  yet  to  be  able  in  the  near  future  to  prove 
to  the  Institute  I  am  right. 

The  place  of  meeting  for  this  year  is  Kansas  City.  The  mem- 
bers will  find  it  a  beautiful  city,  well  able  to  take  care  of  the 
meeting.  They  will  find  many  local  physicians  of  our  school 
able  and  loyal,  and  extending  a  welcome  with  open  arms.  I 
hope  our  Eastern  brethren  will  meet  the  West  and  Southwest 
there  and  let  us  have  a  grand,  good  meeting.  The  conserva- 
tive East  needs  the  enthusiasm  of  the  West,  so  let  us  mingle 
together  and  make  new  resolves  to  go  forth  and  battle  for  the 
right  and  for  the  success  of  our  special  branch  of  therapeutics. 
You  will  find  the  Southwest  there  and  it  will  take  a  mountain 
to  prevent  my  attendance  with  a  cheerful  heart  and  a  godspeed. 

Fraternally, 

J.  Hexsley,  M.  D. 

The  American  Physician  : 

Your  readers  already  know  that  the  Institute  is  going  to 
Kansas  City.  We  want  to  tell  them  that  we  must  still  make  the 
1908  meeting  the  biggest  meeting  in  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
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tute,  and   in  order  to  do  that  we  must  bring  in  the  largest 
number  of  new  members. 

We  want  each  member  of  the  profession  to  send  at  once 
for  application  blanks.  If  he  is  already  a  member,  he  needs 
application  blanks  for  his  neighbors  who  are  not  members.  If 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Institute,  he  needs  an  application 
blank  for  himself.  Do  not  delay  these  blanks,  but  fill  them  out 
and  return  at  once  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  use  argument  to  convince  any 
homeopathic  physician  in  the  United  States  today,  that  if  he  is 
not  already  a  member,  he  should  join  the  American  Institute. 
He  will  never  regret  it.  He  will  regret  it  if  he  does  not. 
No  man  has  ever  joined  the  Institute  and  regretted  it;  every 
man  who  has  not  joined  the  year  he  graduated  has  regretted 
it.  These  are  facts.  Ask  the  first  physician  met  and  if  he  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute,  he  will  coincide  with 
everything  already  said. 

The  members  of  the  committee  should  have  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand letters  in  the  next  month  asking  for  applications.  Ask 
and  you  shall  receive. 

Willard  A.  Paul,  Chairman  Committee  on  New  Members;  157 
Harvard  Street.,  Dorchester  Centre,  Boston,  Mass. ;  James 
W.  Ward,  1380  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  J.  P. 
Cobb,  254  East  Forty-seventh  Street,  Chicago,  111. ;  W.  E. 
Reily,  Fulton,  Mo. ;  A.  M.  Linn,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  W. 
C.  Hirzel,  313  East  Houston  Street,  San  Antonio,  Tex.; 
T.  H.  Carmichael,  7127  Germantown  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  E.  W.  Brown,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


pook  Eebtetos 


Heart  Disease  and  Blood  Pressure.  A  Practical  Consideration  of  Theory 
and  Treatment.  By  Louis  Faugeres  Bishop,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Clinical 
Professor  of  Heart  and  Circulatory  Diseases,  Fordham  University,  School  of 

I  Medicine,  New  York  City,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Second  Edition.  New  York:  E. 
B.  Treat  &  Co.,  1907. 

This  little  treatise,  now  in  its  second  edition,  treats  most 
thoroughly  of  troubles  of  the  heart,  and  with  that  also  those 
of  the  kidneys.  The  book  is  well  written,  avoids  the  midnight 
oil  flavor,  and  is  very  much  to  the  point.  We  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  it  page  by  page,  but  in  such  chapters 
as  we  have  studied,  we  have  found  a  deep  interest,  and  have 
caught  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  specialist-author.  Dis- 
eases of  the  circulation  are  certainly  perilous  affairs,  of  which 
a  good  many  of  us  everyday  doctors  have  very  little  concep- 
tion. The  author's  plea  for  such  attention  as  will  add  a  few 
years  to  an  advanced,  well-trained  and  experienced  life  is  a 
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happy  one,  especially  when  he  contrasts  it  with  the  uniform 
efforts  made  at  the  other  end  of  life  to  fan  a  flickering  existence 
into  the  flame  of  life  to  be  used — how  ? 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Hahnemanrian  Association,  held  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  January 
24th  and  25th,  1907.     Published  by  the  Association,  1908. 

In  the  little  more  than  300  pages  Secretary  King  has  pre- 
pared a  very  clear,  clean,  and  intelligent  symposium  of  Hahne- 
mannian  Homeopathy.  About  the  first  thing  that  strikes  an 
editor,  after  looking  through  this  record  of  a  modern  medical 
society,  is  the  absence  of  Surgery  and  Gynecology,  and  almost 
no  Obstetrics.  Are  we  to  infer  from  these  elisions  that  the 
Hahnemannians  have  no  surgeons  or  gynecologists  ''in  their 
midst"  ?  There  is  lots  of  materia  medica — which  is  an  ex- 
cellent feature;  there  is  equally  much  of  homeopathic  philoso- 
phy which  we  hope  is  duly  read  and  practised  by  each  mem- 
ber ;  and  there  is  a  vast  empire  of  clinical  medicine,  in  which 
every  good  homeopath  ought  to  search  for  the  newest  indi- 
cations and  newest  cures  under  the  older  remedies.  Dr.  King 
had  somewhat  our  misfortune  in  printing  office  and  proofread- 
ing. Many  of  his  pages  are  badly  marred  by  poor  press  work; 
and  his  title  page,  aside  from  stating  that  the  meeting  was 
at  Jamestown,  Ya.  (which  is  not  true,  there  not  being  any 
Jamestown  at  the  moment  of  our  meeting  there),  has  the  blem- 
ish of  recording  his  meeting  as  having  taken  place  in  January 
instead  of  June.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  this 
volume  contains  a  vast  collection  of  homeopathic  information, 
and  that  back  of  all  this  are  some  of  our  very  best  homeo- 
pathetic  students,  like  Allen,  Waring,  Stuart  Close,  H.  H. 
Baker,  Boger,  Boland,  Case,  Day,  Gladwin,  Loose,  Leggett, 
Rabe,  Patch,  Xash,  and  others. 

(The  Secretary  writes  us  that  the  article  on  Amanita  is 
wrongly  credited  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Gladwin,  since  it  is  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  Philadelphia  Round  Table  Club.) 

When  we  look  over  the  list  of  the  Dead  we  find  we  once 
knew  affectionately  and  yet  love  in  memory  E.  A.  Ballard 
(lame  of  one  foot),  Clarence  Willard  Butler,  T.  L.  Brown, 
William  S.  Gee,  W.  A.  Hawley,  Temple  S.  Hoyne,  Julius 
Schmitt,  Alex,  von  Villers,  and  Phineas  P.  Wells ;  and  we  won- 
der who  has  taken  their  places?  Drs.  Wells  and  Hawley  had 
reached  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ;  but  Brown  was  a  large,  hardy, 
hearty-looking  man,  who  should  be  alive  to-day ;  Gee  bore  his 
tubercular  disease  calmly  and  sweetly ;  Butler  was  a  hearty, 
robust,  alert  young  man  ;  Hoyne  we  met  the  very  last  time  at 
the  Hotel  Cecil  banquet  in  London  in  1896;  and  upon  this  fes- 
tive occasion  was  also  our  last  knowledge  of  Villers,  who  was 
bracketed  in  a  toast  with  ourself.  Schmitt  we  remember  most 
pleasantly  at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  because  of  his  story  of  the 
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wrist-drop  in  a  porrot  which  had  eaten  the  green  paint  off  his 
cage. 


Truly  the  world  do  move 


Like  a  voice  out  of  the  wilderness  came  a  dictated 
letter  from  Arizona  or  New  Mexico  (our  letter  files  are 
not  at  hand)  from  Howard  Crutcher,  he  of  the  Colum- 
bus Memorial  Building,  Chicago,  author  of  a  sometime  popular 
work  on  Appendicitic,  saying  that,  following  the  regretted  de- 
mise of  his  wife,  he  discovered  that  his  son  had  developed  a 
tuberculous  taint.  So  he  had  taken  Time  by  the  soap-lock  and 
moved  himself,  his  penates  and  lares,  his  cut-glass  and  china- 
ware,  purple  and  fine  linen,  to  this  Territory.  Still,  Fate, 
capricious  as  always  and  sometimes  malicious,  was  not  done 
with  Dr.  Crutcher,  for  it  added  a  railway  smash-up  to  his  list 
of  recent  calamities,  and  this  latter  incident  had  waysided  him 
in  a  hospital  for  repairs,  hence  and  whence,  his  message  to 
us.  Dr.  Crutcher  has  not  been  in  the  homeopathic  eye  a  great 
deal  in  the  last  ten  years,  having  dropped  out  of  the  college 
arena,  sheathed  his  trusty  blade,  and  given  more  attention  to 
his  interesting  family.  We  wish  Dr.  Crutcher  a  complete  and 
early  recovery,  and  a  return  to  his  former  energetic  activities. 

Thomas  Skinner,  M.  D.,  A  Biographical  Sketch  by  John  H. 
Clarke,  M.  D.,  is  one  of  the  recent  English  arrivals.  Beiog 
the  compliation  and  handiwork  of  our  good  friend  Clarke,  the 
near- American,  we  were  interested,  of  course ;  and  since  it  dealt 
with  so  grand  a  character  in  Homeopathic  history  as  Dr.  Skin- 
ner, it  was  doubly  welcome.  This  "Review  Copy"  is  in  the 
customary  form,  size  and  print  of  Clarke's  many  charming 
brochures.  Not  any  of  those  just  mentioned  prove  burdensome 
either  to  the  pocket  or  mind ;  they  are  portable,  easily  digested, 
and  leave  a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth.  Dr.  Skinner,  whose 
death  we  have  already  written  upon,  was  a  most  wonderful 
man  and  physician.  Not  unlike  our  own  Fincke,  in  that  he 
was  an  extreme  high  potency  man,  preparing  his  own  remedies  ; 
though  quite  unlike  Fincke  he  was  not  afraid  to  use  also  the 
lower  numbers.  He  had  a  charming  and  engaging  manner, 
was  greatly  beloved  and  his  good  works  have  been  suitably 
embalmed  in  this  brotherly  as  well  as  professional  tribute  by 
Dr.  Clarke.  A  closing  reflection  is  that  it  seems  to  require  a 
good  well-educated  allopath  to  make  a  sincere  and  famous 
homeopath.  And  that,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
why  the  English  homeopaths  are  such  good  homeopaths. 

Lmtermgs  in  Europe  is  the  catchy  title  of  a  little  reminiscent 
brochure  by  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar  of  a  jolly  trip  to  Europe 
which  he  made  some  years  since  in  company  with  three  of 
Cleveland's  great  men,  namely,  J.  H.  Wade,  Col.  Edwards,  and 
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Senator  H.  B.  Payne.  These  loitering  leaves  from  Dr.  Big- 
gar's  diary  are  replete  with  interesting  incidents  and  informa- 
tion, and  are  cast  in  the  everyday  colloquial  vernacular.  They 
first  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Leader;  but  their  present  ap- 
pearance is  quite  different  in  that  they  are  well  printed  on  heavy 
paper  and  handsomely  illustrated.  In  brief,  the  motif  for 
the  four  was  Mr.  Wade's  convalescence  from  a  long  and 
serious  illness;  to  surround  himself  properly  he  selected  his 
physician,  and  the  two  other  eminent  gentlemen  already  herein- 
before named.  The  little  diary-history  reads  easily,  like  the  ad- 
ventures of  four  over-grown  boys,  away  from  school,  and 
out  for  a  good  time.  The  description  of  a  day  on  the  Thames, 
with  its  accompanying  engravings,  is  certainly  most  graphically 
set  down,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  and  lasting  impression ;  so, 
also,  the  trip  to  Oxford.  Derby  Day — the  races — was  filled 
with  incidents  and  very  realistically  portrayed.  In  Paris  this 
quartette  had  lots  of  fun — one  of  them,  however,  having  to 
leave  his  boots  in  pawn  at  the  hotel — couldn't  be  found  by  the 
"boots" — and  so  he  slipper-footed  it  back  to  London.  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  O'Toole,  and  other  stage-light 
notabilities  prance  through  the  pages  of  this  brochure;  and 
there  are  visits  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  hobnobbing  with 
the  eminent  people,  visiting  the  nobility  in  their  fastnesses — 
in  short,  having  a  fine  time  and  lots  of  it  during  their  summer's 
loiterings. 


Globules 

— The  New  Coates  House  has  now  been  practically  decided 
upon  at  Kansas  City  for  the  Institute  headquarters.  Lots  of 
room,  good  accommodation  and  fair  rates.  The  railway 
situation  is  beginning  to  clear  up  a  little.  Very  soon  we  will 
have  the  necessary  official  information  concerning  what  special 
rates  we  may  expect.  Dr.  Wm.  Davis  Foster,  the  Transporta- 
tion Committeeman  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Forbes  of 
Hot  Springs,  Chief  of  the  Committee,  are  busily  at  work  to  per- 
fect all  arrangements  for  the  railway  transportation  of  the 
Institute  membership. 

— In  a  recent  English  homeopathic  journal  we  noted  the  death 
of  our  old  friend  Dr.  E.  A.  Heath,  of  Ebury  Square,  London 
— don't  remember  the  points  of  the  compass — but  towards  Vic- 
toria Station.  Before  our  visit  to  England  in  1896  we  had 
quite  some  correspondence  with  the  late  decedent,  especially 
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touching  his  initial  discovery  and  preparation  (for  Burnett) 
of  Bacillinum.  His  letters  were  full  of  this  bone  of  contention, 
and  our  refusal  to  print  all  his  arguments  for  a  time  fractured 
our  friendship.  Not  knowing  anyone  else  in  London  at  that 
time  (1896)  we  had  our  mail  sent  to  his  care,  only  to  find 
that  Ebury  Square  was  practically  outside  of  London,  and  the 
getting  of  our  letters  necessitated  a  long  journey  each  day. 
Dr.  Heath  was  of  a  peculiar  tout  ensemble;  in  personal  ap- 
pearance that  of  a  keen,  shrewd  lawyer,  ever  watchful,  some- 
times cunning;  his  sharp  features  proclaimed  the  ascetic,  the 
book-worm,  and  the  close  financier.  His  conversation  was  en- 
gaging, but  wrapped  up  in  the  wonderful  cures  made  with  the 
Nobility;  but  above  all  was  his  discovery  of  Bacillinum  es- 
pecially since  now  (1868)  attempts  were  made  to  rob  him  of  his 
discovery  and  the  attendant  honor.  He  foresaw  as  early  as  then 
that  Bacillinum  was  destined  to  fill  a  large  niche  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Medical  Fame,  and  it  distressed  him  almost  unspeakably 
— almost,  for  the  flow  of  speech  was  seldom  checked — to  note 
that  his  friends  were  engaged  in  this  unmannerly,  unprofes- 
sional pursuit.  He  was  evidently,  what  in  America  we  call  a 
free  lance,  for  he  had  not  allied  himself  with  either  of  the 
homeoparhic  factions  in  London,  though  more  inclined  towards 
that  branch  presided  over  by  Burnett,  Clarke,  Pullar,  et  al. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  Congress,  and  was  not  at  any  of  the 
merry-makings  and  banquets  of  that  memorable  1896  Conven- 
tion. He  had  a  pretty  little  chemist's  shop  in  a  sort  of  Flat- 
iron  building  with  one  attendant.  Upon  one  occasion  while 
dining  with  him  and  his  good  wife  in  the  parlor  back  of  the 
shop,  we  incidentally  mentioned  our  need  of  a  little  Bryonia. 
The  Doctor  excused  himself,  stepped  into  the  shop,  prepared 
a  small  quantity,  and  brought  it  to  us.  We  thanked  him  and, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  asked  the  price.  It  was  promptly  given 
— a  picayunish  little  sum — and  the  Doctor  "broke"  a  sovereign 
to  give  us  the  exact  change.  After  1896  we  heard  but  little 
of  Dr.  Heath ;  indeed  he  had  so  fully  passed  out  of  our  mind 
— to  our  confusion  be  is  said — that  in  1900  and  1903,  when 
we  were  again  in  London  for  varying  periods  of  time,  we  heard 
nothing  of  him,  and  neglected  to  ask;  and  the  account  of  his 
death  recently,  as  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
came  as  a  shock  to  recall  our  earlier  intimacy  and  our  later 
forget  fulness. 
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— In  our  editorial  leader  in  February  under  the  title  "What 
is  the  Trouble  Here?"  there  appeared  the  line  concerning  the 
ousting  of  secretaries  from  the  college.  This  information — 
received  from  an  alumnus  of  the  college  at  the  time  in  New 
York — proves  to  be  false,  the  last  three  secretaries,  as  we  are 
now  assured  authoritatively,  resigned  of  their  own  good  will 
and  pleasure ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  ruction  or  rumpus, 
no  upheaval  landing  our  good  friend  Tuttle  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  secretarial  desk.  YYe  gladly  make  this  correction,  as  it 
was  not  the  purpose  of  our  alluded-to  editorial  to  add  to  what- 
ever burdens  this  famous  school  has  had  to  carry  during  the 
strenuous  stress  and  circumstance  of  the  trust-busting,  con- 
fidence-destroying panic;  but  the  rather  was  it  our  wish,  our 
sincere  hope,  that  whatever  is  retarding  this  splendid  school 
may  be  removed  and  speedily,  to  the  end  that  Homeopathic 
teaching  may  flourish  in  this  Metropolis  of  America. 

— Owing  to  illness  our  good  friend  Dr.  A.  B.  Norton,  of 
New  York,  was  obliged,  last  fall,  to  unload  a  number  of  his 
activities,  in  order  to  get  a  rebound  towards  his  pristine  health, 
and  among  the  unloadments  was  his  professorship  in  the  New 
York  Homeopathic  College  and  Hospital.  Although  his  health, 
after  an  absence  in  the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South,  was 
measurably  restored,  and  is  now  again  fully  recovered,  he  has 
not  deemed  it  prudent  to  again  take  up  his  metier  in  the  college. 
Dr.  Norton  is  a  fine  specialist  and  teacher,  and  the  college  is  a 
distinct  loser  by  his  absence  from  the  faculty. 

— There  are  many  roads  to  Rome ;  some  one  has  beautifully 
said  "all  roads  lead  to  Rome.''  With  a  slight  change  we  may 
say  "all  roads  lead  to  Kansas  City"  for  June  22,  to  bring  their 
patrons  to  the  meeting  of  the  Great  American  Institute  of 
Homeopathy.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  is  one 
of  the  foremost  roads  entering  Kansas  City,  and  its  Special 
Limited  train,  with  all  the  most  modern  equipments  and  con- 
veniences, leaving  Chicago  at  six  in  the  evening,  brings  the 
contented  and  rested  passenger  to  Kansas  City  next  morning 
in  good  time.  We  expect  to  be  on  that  train  with  our  domestic 
train. 

— We  find  a  new  card  athwart  our  literary  mainbraces  which 
bears  the  legend  "Dr.  Thomas  Youngman,  Atlantic  City,"  and 
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we  are  sitting  up  wondering  if  it  is  really  possible  for  our 
youthful  friend  Maurice  D.  Youngman,  same  place  and  pro- 
fession, to  be  old  enough  to  have  a  son  Thomas. 

— Dr.  Horace  Packard,  470  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass.,  desires  information  of  alleged  recoveries  or  cures  of 
inoperable  or  recurrent  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland.  Any 
case  or  cases  that  can  be  authenticated  as  to  history,  condition 
prior  to  recovery,  and  the  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  recovery  will  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged.  Well- 
authenticated  reports  of  recoveries  from  carcinoma  in  parts 
other  than  the  mammary  gland  will  be  welcomed.  Cancer-paste 
cures,  X-ray  cures,  radium  cures,  or  cures  resulting  from  surgi- 
cal operation  are  not  wanted ;  nor  are  hearsay  cases  desired 
unless  name  and  address  of  person  is  given,  who  has  first 
knowledge. 

— Dr.  William  Benham  Snow,  New  York  City,  editor  of  Ad- 
vanced Therapeutics,  while  not  the  discoverer  of  the  Morton 
Static  Wave,  has  by  dint  of  much  study,  investigation  and  ex- 
perience brought  it  to  such  perfection  in  various  forms  of 
nervous  disorders  of  the  more  grave  and  serious  kind,  as  to 
justly  entitle  him  almost  to  a  place  as  discoverer.  Dr.  Snow 
has  accommplished  some  truly  marvellous  results. 

— Dr.  T.  H.  George  of  Cleveland,  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  has  re- 
moved his  office  to  307  Kingmore  Building,  11 10  Euclid  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  O.,  where  our  good  friend  Dr.  Biggar  has 
his  several  offices.  We  expect  fully  to  find  Dr.  George's  ap- 
plication for  Institute  membership  when  we  reach  Kansas  City 
next  June. 

— We  are  many  times  indebted  to  Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner,  the 
Second  Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  for  assistance  in  pre- 
paring the  boxes  for  expressing  to  each  Institute  member  his 
copy  of  the  1907  Transactions.  Dr.  Horner  possesses  a  most 
wonderful  ability  for  taking  infinite  pains. 

— Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar  is  in  Georgia  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
inclement  weather  of  the  North.  He  is  not  in  training  with 
any  of  the  baseball,  clubs  down    there,  but  is  knocking  the 
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stuffing  out  of  the  golf  balls  with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  an  opponent 
of  no  mean  order.  Meanwhile  the  other  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar 
is  doing  plenty  of  fine  work  in  Cleveland  and  with  scalpel 
and  pill  bottle. 

— Dr. Josephine  M.  Danforth,  516  Rose  Building,  Cleveland, 
a  fine  homeopath,  and  one  of  the  professors  in  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College,  is  a  specialist-expert  in  all  chem- 
ical and  laboratory  matters.  She  is  a  fine  microcopist,  making 
all  the  professional  analyses  required  in  diagnosis. 

— The  Far  West  seems  unusually  silent  since  the  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  A.  I.  H.  placing  the  next 
session  at  Kansas  City.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  them 
touching  this  matter,  or  the  new  Institute  journal,  nor,  in  fact, 
on  any  matter  whatsoever.     Come  out  of  your  tent,  Achilles ! 

— The  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College  is  unques- 
tionably teaching  homeopathy  to  its  classes.  We  speak  of  this 
from  our  contact  with  the  senior  class  which  has  been  com- 
ing out  to  our  parish  house  for  a  little  homeopathic  polishing; 
and  thus  we  have  learned  that  they  are  well  indoctrinated  in 
the  law  of  similia  by  their  several  professors,  and  that,  when 
they  leave  the  portals  of  the  alma  mater,  if  they  do  desert 
the  true  cause  for  the  gilstening  flesh-spots  of  other  practices,  it 
will  not  be  because  of  lack  of  proper  teaching. 

— Mastin  of  The  Critique  is  not  sorry  a  little  bit  because  the 
Institute  has  "went"  to  Kansas  City  instead  of  to  Oklahoma. 
He  finds  that  the  same  railway  will  take  him  to  the  former 
place  that  was  scheduled  for  Oklahoma.  He  speaks  well  of 
the  Rock  Island.  And  Mastin  knows  a  railroad  when  he 
sees  one. 

— In  a  paper  by  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay  entitled,  "New  Busi- 
ness Standards  at  Washington — Work  of  the  Keep  .Commis- 
sion," The  American  Rez'iezi'  of  Rcriezvs  for  February  tells  of 
some  much  needed  reforms  in  the  purchase  of  Government  sup- 
plies :  "It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  in  an  institution 
purchasing  supplies  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  does  our 
Government  the  patent  opportunities  for  economy  and  stand- 
ardization would  be  embraced.     Such  has  not,  however,  been 
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the  case.  Each  department, — and,  in  case,  a  separate  bureau 
or  division, — advertises  independently  for  what  it  needs,  and 
contracts  at  a  price  without  knowledge  or  regard  for  what  the 
same  goods  are  costing  other  branches  of  the  Government  or 
private  corporations.  A  certain  mucilage  costs  one  department 
$1.84  per  dozen  quarts  and  another  $3  per  dozen  quarts.  The 
prices  of  the  same  make  of  pencils  range  from  $2.27  per  gross 
to  $3.36  per  gross.  The  cost  of  ice  varies  from  13  to  30  cents 
per  100  pounds,  and  no  two  departments  contract  for  coal  at 
the  same  figures." 

Doesn't  this  show  the  exceeding  red-tape  patriotism  and,  al- 
most, criminal  indifference  of  a  political  office-holder?  Another 
instance  of  this  absolutely  absurd  condition  of  things  at  Wash- 
ington is  given  as  follows :  "No  attempt  whatever  has  been 
made  to  standardize  supplies,  so  that  133  varieties  of  pencils, 
28  kinds  of  ink,  263  different  styles  of  pen-points,  and  all 
sorts  of  typewriter  ribbon,  are  used  in  the  various  Government 
offices.  Hardly  any  check  is  placed  upon  waste  or  peculation. 
It  would  seem  that  every  employee  of  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington, from  cabinet  minister  to  colored  messenger,  uses 
twenty-three  pencils  each  month,  or,  say,  a  total  of  7,000,000 
pencils  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000." 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  new  spirit  of  devotedness  that 
has  entered  our  civil  service  and  is  fast  pervading  its  ranks  is 
the  fact  that  the  investigation  which  has  uncovered  these  con- 
ditions, thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  the  taxpayers,  has  actually  cost  the  Government  only 
about  $2,000.  All  those  employed  in  the  work  rendered  their 
services  without  compensation  and  without  taking  time  from 
their  regular  duties. 

— The  Alabama  Homeopathic  Medical  Association  met  in 
Birmingham,  December  28,  last.  New  officers  elected :  Presi- 
dent, A.  E.  Meadows;  Vice-President,  Belle  Savers  (formally 
or  Rockland,  Me.)  ;  Secretary,  Dr.  A.  Ballard,  and  Treasurer 
A.  N.  Ballard.  Dr.  A.  M.  Duffield  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
Kansas  City  Institute  meeting. 

— Dr.  J.  Herbert  Moore  announces  his  removal  to  520 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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— What  are  the  Secretaries  of  the  Institute  Bureaus  doing? 
With  one  notable  exception  no  secretary  has  done  a  blessed 
thing;  the  Chairman  doing  all  the  work. 

— The  time  approaches  for  receiving  tenders  for  1909  meet- 
ing place  for  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy.  Address 
such  communications  to  Dr.  Frank  Kraft,  Secretary,  2055  East 
Ninetieth  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

— Dr.  H.  W.  Champlin,  formerly  and  more  recently  of 
Bloomsbury,  Pa.,  has  now  become  associated  with  the  Walter 
Sanitarium,  Walter's  Park,  Pa.  Dr.  Champlin's  long 
familiarity  with  good  old-fashioned  homeopathy  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  newer  base  of  activities.  He  informs  us 
in  a  private  letter  that  homeopathy  has  a  deep  and  lasting  foot- 
hold in  this  famous  sanitarium;  and  that  in  all  other  ways  the 
Walter  Sanitarium  is  a  noted  up-to-date  cure  than  which  no 
better  could  be  found  in  any  of  the  world-famous  centres  of 
the  older  countries.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  to  listen 
to  Dr.  Walter  at  Jimtown,  both  in  the  reading  of  his  own  paper 
on  Nutrition,  and  to  his  several  discussions  to  other  papers,  felt 
that  with  a  man  of  his  convictions  and  mental  and  medical 
caliber  at  the  head  of  any  concern  must  approve  that  concern 
to  be  a  practical  success.  A  pictured  view  of  the  sanitarium 
carries  one  into  some  of  the  famous  English  districts  with  their 
castles  and  towers  and  turrets,  their  overhanging  ivy,  the  dense- 
ness  of  brush  and  foliage  and  trees,  and  the  outlined  hills 
nearby.  It  seems  to  be  a  charmingly  arranged  sanitarium,  near 
the  great  centres  of  civilization,  and  yet  absolutely  divorced 
therefrom;  having  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  rural, 
mountainous  retreat,  and  yet  stocked  with  every  medical,  hy- 
gienic, electrical,  and  surgical  advancements  of  this  most  won- 
derful age. 

— Through  the  courtesy  of  Editor  Kaufman,  of  The 
Chironian,  we  have  been  permitted  to  see  a  report  of  the  [Mar- 
tyrs' Memorial  Hospital,  Ch'ang  Li  Hsien,  North  China.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Keeler,  a  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  grad- 
uate, is  in  charge,  and  his  report  is  filled  with  that  optimistic 
cheer  which  is  so  necessary  an  accoutrement  of  missionaries 
to  a  foreign  land.     To  us,  a  matter-of-fact  physician,  and  of 
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the  earth  earthy,  a  mission  in  China,  or  elsewhere,  away  from 
our  glorious  American  land,  seems  almost  unthinkable.  But 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  there  are  those  of  our 
profession  who  feel  themselves  called  to  give  their  lives  to  an 
alien  people,  in  a  far-distant  country,  when,  as  we  view  the 
problem,  there  are  so  many  places  almost  at  our  doors  where 
good  missionary  work  could  be  done.  It  is  very  evident  from 
the  report  that  Dr.  Keeler  is  busy,  seeing  that  there  have  been 
done  121  major  operations,  234  minor  ones,  genito-urinary  350, 
dental  275,  eyes  2,350,  opium  and  unclassified  869,  medical 
1,230,  skin  700,  and  women  and  children  100,  all  told  6,534,  with 
a  death  rate  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  Dr.  Keeler  is  very  anxious 
to  secure  another  homeopathic  doctor  for  his  hospital  and 
mission ;  also  to  secure  more  funds  to  carry  on  the  good  work. 

He  speaks  of  "babies — 'eating  peanuts  by  the  peck' ;  which 
the  mother  first  masticates  and  then  puts  into  the  baby's  mouth, 
bird-fashion."  Speaking  about  canned  milk:  "We  must  teach 
the  people  the  place  and  use  of  milk,  and  either  import  some 
foreign  cows  which  have  more  sense,  or  convert  the  Chinese 
cow.  I  realize  full  well  the  difficulty  of  changing  Chinese  cus- 
toms, but  considering  our  modern  antidotes  for  all  ills,  and 
the  exploits  of  Professor  Burbank  in  the  vegetable  world,  I 
think  that  if  a  heifer  were  isolated,  and  given  a  few  doses  of 
anti-calf -ine,  one  might  hope  to  succeed   [in  getting  milk]." 

The  report  is  a  scholarly  paper  aside  from  its  necessarily 
commonplace  business  statement. 

— Many  are  cold  but  few  are  frozen. 

— A  dyspeptic  Atchison  man  went  into  a  restaurant  the  other 
day  and  ordered  fried  catfish.  "Fried  cat!"  bawled  the  waiter 
to  the  cook.  Instantly  the  weak  stomach  rebelled.  "Cancel 
that  order,"  the  customer  said,  "and  give  me  an  order  of  coun- 
try sausage."  "Sidetrack  the  cat  and  make  it  dog!"  yelled  the 
waiter,  and  he  is  wondering  yet  why  the  man  grabbed  his  hat 
and  left. 

— Time  is  money,  and  overtime  means  riches,  sickness,  and 
death. — George  F.  Shrady,  M.  D. 

■ — A  laborer  consulted  me  one  evening  for  an  obstruction  of 
the  esophagus  due  to  the  lodgment  of  a  piece  of  food,  prob- 
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ably  meat,  which  he  had  swallowed  at  dinner.  He  had  not 
been  able  to  swallow  anything,  even  water,  since  the  obstruc- 
tion occurred.  I  administered  olive  oil,  a  portion  of  which  he 
was  able  to  retain,  and  in  about  five  minutes  the  obstruction 
was  removed  and  he  was  able  to  swallow  water  readily. — 
A.  L.  Hodgdon,  M.  D.,  A.  M.  J. 

— Will  MacMillan,  who  used  to  drive  our  Meat  Wagon 
around  but  who  has  been  taking  a  short  vacation  to  regain  his 
health  is  driving  Herman  Flemings  Meat  around  while  Her- 
man is  confined  in  the  Hospital  in  Town  getting  his  appendicitis 
cut  out  which  takes  two  days  per  week  &  extends  up  in  Bucks 
County  on  Saturdays  not  saying  anything  about  customers  in 
Fox  Chase  &  Torresdale. — Rustlcton  (Penna.)  News. 

— A  medical  student  was  asked  to  take  a  Sunday-school  class, 
which  after  some  protest  he  consented  to  do.  He  got  on  very 
well  with  the  questioning,  but  when  it  came  to  imparting  knowl- 
edge he  was  a  little  lacking.  He  managed  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  very  well,  but  when  he  explained  that  Esau  was  a  man 
who  sold  his  after-birth  for  a  bottle  of  potash,  the  vicar  hinted 
that  it  was  time  he  was  home  and  had  his  tea — Medical  Times. 

— Few  remedies  in  our  materia  medica  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly proven  and  by  more  provers  than  Thuya.  These  prov- 
ings  clearly  outline  its  usefulness  in  rectal  troubles.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  generally  observed  symptoms  noted  are 
itching,  burning  and  stinging  in  and  around  the  anus  and  ex- 
tending back  between  the  nates  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
sacrum  and  forward  over  the  perineum  to  the  genitalia.  This 
condition  being  attended  by  excessive  exudation  of  moisture. 
All  of  these  symptoms  are  worse  while  at  rest,  especially  in 
bed  at  night.  A  more  perfect  picture  of  pruritus  ani  could 
hardly  be  asked  for  and  here  it  is  of  very  great  value.  While 
using  it  internally  I  often  prescribe  a  Thuya  cerate  for  allay- 
ing the  local  irritation. — H.  E.  Spalding  in  N.  E.  Medical 
Gazette. 

— To  our  mind,  however,  the  use  of  opsonogens,  or  opsonic 
therapy,  is  better  example  of  isopathy,  a  sort  of  offspring  of 
homeopathy,  than  of  homeopathy  itself.  Its  isopathic  re- 
lationship finds  a  beautiful  illustration  in  certain  cases  recently 
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cited  by  Professor  William  H.  Watters,  more  especially  in 
cases  of  gonorrheal  synovitis  with  more  or  less  widely  diffused 
constitutional  symptoms,  in  which  massage  of  the  affected  joint 
not  only  resulted  in  a  cure  of  this  synovitis,  but  also  in  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  symptoms  of  constitutional  infection.  This 
sort  of  thing,  if  illustrative  of  opsoric  therapy,  is  also  much 
more  strongly  illustrative  of  isopathy  than  of  homeopathy. — 
Editorial,  N.  E.  Medical  Gazette. 

— Metropolitan  Hospital,  New  York  City,  with  its  1,300  beds 
is  the  largest  homeopathic  hospital  in  the  world,  and  presents 
to  its  internes  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  obtaining  experi- 
ence in  every  department  of  medicine  and  surgery. 

Examinations  for  appointment  on  the  resident  staff  will  be 
held  at  the  hospital  on  Friday,  April  3,  1908,  at  10  A.  M.,  and 
simultaneously  at  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  and  Cleveland. 
Eighteen  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months'  service,  commencing  June  1,  or  December  1,  1908. 

Applications  for  examination,  accompanied  by  three  letters 
of  reference,  should  be  sent  to  Edward  P.  Swift,  Chairman 
Examining  Committee,  No.  170  West  Eighty-eighth  Street, 
New  York. 

— We  learn  with  keen  regret  that  Dr.  Cowperthwaite  has  had 
several  bad  spells  with  his  health  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  relapses  properly.  Dr.  Cowperthwaite  is  still  a  young 
man  in  activity,  push,  and  the  strenuous  life,  and  we  wish  him 
the  fullest  measure  of  health.  While  his  robust  health  lasted 
he  never  missed  a  meeting  of  the  Institute;  and  his  absences 
from  its  later  assemblings  have  been  marked  and  remarked. 
Perhaps  when  this  wretched  weather  dealt  us  with  such  lavish 
hand  by  the  Republican  Weather  Prophet  is  gone,  and  Spring, 
Gentle  Spring,  Ethereal  Mildness,  does  its  perennial  stunt  of 
lingering  in  getting  out  of  the  lap  of  winter — perhaps,  then,  he, 
too,  Cowperthwaite  will  find  his  former  gladsome  ambition  and 
enthusiasm.     Anyway,  here's  lookin'  at  him ! 
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FRANK  KRAFT,  M.  D.,  EDITOR,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SURELY  the  homeopathic  profession  can  no  longer  find 
fault  with  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  under 
the  old  plea  that  Homeopathy  was  about  the  only  article  which 
that  Institute  did  not  have  on  tap. 

^    $    -:- 

LOOK  at  the  bureau  presentment  of  Homeopathy  by  Chair- 
man Rabe,  in  Dewey's  Century,  note  the  absolute  homeo- 
pathicity  of  every  paper  presented,  and  then  continue  to  find 
fault,  if  you  dare,  with  the  kind  of  Homeopathy  furnished  the 
Institute. 


^     v_ 


PROFESSOR  KENT,  also,  whose  name  to-day  is  as  well 
known  as  was  formerly  that  of  Hering  and  Dunham,  and 
who  chairmanships  the  Materia  Medica  and  General  Thera- 
peutics Bureau  of  that  same  Institute,  has  already  sent  to  the 
Secretary  his  Bureau  appointees,  and  their  titles  of  papers, 
giving  further  evidence  of  the  feast  of  Hahnemannian  home- 
opathy for  the  Kansas  City  meeting.  Duffield,  of  Citronelle, 
Ala.,  has  turned  in  his  Clinical  [Medicine  Bureau,  filled  with 
alive,  interesting  and,  above  all,  homeopathic  topics  and 
authors.  Manning  of  'Frisco,  is  busily  at  work  with  Sanitary 
Science,   a  number   of  practical   papers   having   already  been 

promised. 

^    ^    -:- 

HASSLER  of  the  S.  &  G.  Society  has  a  big  grist  of  fine 
papers  promised,  which  in  the  end  may  be  bigger  yet ; — 
and  so  it  goes :  each  department  making  a  special  effort  to 
bring  its  very  latest  and  best  to  Kansas  City. 

as    ^    .-:-: 

1  THEREFORE,  despite  the  panic  and  hard  times,  you  cannot 
•  afford  to  be  absent  from  the  next  meeting ;  and  if  you  are 
not  yet  a  member,  make  application  at  once.  It  is  going  to  be 
,.a  record-making  meeting ! 
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THE  titular  and  dee-stang  appendix  "A.  M.,"  so  frequently 
found  now-a-days  to  medical  doctors'  names — many  of 
them  got  Heaven  only  knows  how — looks,  sometimes,  as 
much  out  of  place,  as  the  current  fashion  of  penning  a  half- 
column  of  allopathic  Bibliography  to  a  homeopathic  paper. 
This  singular  or  plural  suftix  reminds  us  that  in  our  homeo- 
pathic school  we  have  one  prominent  practitioner,  and  this  year 
chairman  of  one  of  the  Institute's  bureaus,  who  reverses  the 
order  of  the  placing,  as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  do  with  their 
eating  things,  putting  the  ice  cream  first  on  the  maynew  and 
last  year's  bird's  nest  soup  last, — let's  see  where  we  were  at — 
oh,  yes,  and  like  one  of  Tom  Hood's  poems  puts  the  rhyming 
words  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  line.  That 
is  to  say,  he  puts  the  "A.  M."  first,  and  justly  so,  his  name  and 
M.  D.  following.  Impossible !  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It's  our  long- 
time and  piratically  bewhiskered  friend  A.  M.  Duffield,  M.  D., 
of  Citronelle,  Ala.,  who  is  going  to  bring  one  of  the  finest  clin- 
ical medicine  bureaus  ever  to  Kansas  City.  See  it  now  ?  Yes, 
originally  he  was  a  Boston  boy,  which  may  account  for  it  in 
part. 

IK       SK       2££ 

7R       7f\       7t\ 

THE  appearance  of  several  large  books  devoted  to  homeo- 
pathic Therapeutics  and  Clinical  Medicine  recalls  the  at- 
tacks made  by  some  of  our  homeopathic  purists  on  Halbert's 
"Practice  of  Medicine."  It  comes  to  us  hot  from  the  bat,  and 
thoroly  vouched  for  that  the  entire  first  edition,  of  two  thou- 
sand, barring  a  couple  of  hundred  copies,  has  been  sold  out,  and 
talk  is  being  indulged  in  to  have  a  second  and  further  revised 
and  added-to  edition  appear.  If  chewing  of  the  string  is  proof 
of  the  pudding,  then  Fra  Halbertus  has  nothing  especially  harm- 
ful or  sarcastic  to  say  concerning  those  smell- feast  friends  who 
indulged  their  little  personal  attacks  upon  him  and  his  book. 
The  book  has  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  the  newer  and 
more  up-to-date  homeopath,  and  all  this  during  an  unusually 
dull  time  and  without  the  customary  circus  or  "billboard"  ad- 
vertising. YVe  congratulate  Dr.  Halbert,  and  hope  he  may  find 
time  enough  from  his  many  other  labors  to  give  us  a  second 
edition. 
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HYSTERIA-ITS  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  J.   RICHEY   HORNER,   A.    M.,    M.   D.,    CLEVELAND,   OHIO. 

Diagnosis  as  between  cerebral  and  spinal  cord  origin  of  the 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  means  much  to  the  neurologist ; 
just  as  much,  diagnosis  as  between  the  functional  or  organic 
nature  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  too  true  that  "functional" 
covers  a  multitude  of  diseases.  It  is  so  easy  to  dismiss  a  case 
with  the  assurance  that  the  disturbance  is  purely  functional, 
while  oftentimes  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  defi- 
nitely the  exact  lesion  and  its  location.  Hence  it  is  that  diseases 
have  often  been  diagnosed  functional  when  there  is  actually 
a  pathological  demonstrable  change  in  the  structure  of  the 
nerve  tissue. 

Too  commonly  for  comfort,  does  a  neurologist  have  referred 
to  him  cases  which  have  been  diagnosed  as  hysteria,  only  to 
find  that  there  is  really  a  structural  change  present,  nearly 
always  incurable.  For  instance,  a  lady,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  was  noticed  to  have  a  peculiar  gait.  This  was  stiff  and 
stilted,  more  noticeable  on  going  upstairs.  There  were  some 
manifestations  of  hysteria  present  and  the  whole  complex  of 
symptoms  was  diagnosed  as  hysteria.  Among  numerous  other 
symptoms,  she  had  an  inability  to  lift  the  knees  while  she 
was  seated.  Extension  at  the  knee-joint  was  only  fair,  while 
flexion  was  normal.  While  standing,  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  she  could  place  her  foot  upon  the  sofa,  and  then  only 
by  adopting  a  swinging  motion.  She  could  not  even  swing  the 
left  foot  upon  it.  There  were  no  sensory  symptoms ;  there  was 
no  atrophy ;  and  no  complaint  was  made  of  the  upper  extremi- 
ties. The  knee  jerks  were  very  feeble,  while  the  wrist  jerks 
were  exaggerated.  Note,  particularly,  the  fact  that  the  knee 
jerk  was  almost  lost.  Here  we  have  a  positive  indication  of 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  second  lumbar  segment,  while  the 
complete  loss  of  power  of  the  iliaco-psoas  muscles  indicated 
that  the  first  lumbar  segment  of  the  spinal  cord  was  very  much 
more  seriously  affected.  In  other  words  there  was  a  positive 
organic  affection  of  the  cord  present.  The  after-history  of  the 
patient  showed  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  Under 
properly  directed  treatment,  there  was  a  decided  gain  in  the 
general  condition,  but  all  movements  performed  by  the  iliaco- 
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psoas  muscles  were  very  limited  and  the  knee  jerks  never  re- 
gained their  normal  activity. 

Disseminated  sclerosis  and  Friedrich's  ataxia  are  other  con- 
ditions which  have  in  some  instances  been  diagnosed  hysteria. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  readily  seen  that  great  care  should  be 
at  all  times  exercised  not  only  to  give  proper  weight  to  symp- 
toms indicating  functional  derangement,  but  that  the  possible 
presence  of  organic  disease  be  taken  into  consideration.  Sev- 
eral guides  to  a  proper  diagnosis  stand  out  prominently.  The 
knee  jerk,  as  noted  above,  is  not  either  abolished  or  even  di- 
minished. It  is  either  normal  or,  much  more  frequently,  exag- 
gerated. So  also  are  the  other  reflexes,  except  one — and  note 
most  carefully  this  exception.  The  plantar  reflex  is  absent. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Tickling  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  brings  no  response.  Another  point  is  the 
absence  of  the  ankle  clonus.  While  in  hysteria  we  may  get 
a  few  clonic  jerks  of  the  foot,  the  steady,  persistent  ankle 
clonus  comes  with  organic  disease  of  the  cord  only. 

Contractures  are  often  found  in  both  organic  and  functional 
diseases  of  the  cord.  In  hysteria,  these  are  active,  of  sudden 
onset,  local  in  character,  and  disappear  under  anesthesia. 
There  may  be  a  contracture,  functional  in  origin,  but  of  such 
long  continuance  and  persistence  as  to  stimulate  the  organic 
form.  A  case  will  illustrate.  A  lady,  thirty-three  years  of  age, 
had  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  left  arm  and  both  legs.  The 
only  point  in  the  history  now  of  interest  to  us  is  the  fact  that 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  had  fallen  and  broken  her  left 
arm  and  wrist  and  finger,  as  she  said,  and  the  hand  had  been 
useless  ever  since.  The  arm,  elbow,  and  shoulder  had  been 
helpless  for  only  about  ten  months.  At  the  time  of  the  examina- 
tion, the  left  hand  lay  in  rigid  flexion,  the  joints  could  not  be 
voluntarily  moved ;  the  patient  could  not  stand,  and  there 
was  rigidity  of  the  legs  in  the  extended  position.  Both  ankles 
were  extended  and  the  toes  were  overextended  on  the  meta- 
tarsus. There  was  no  voluntary  power  over  the  joints  and  no 
alteration  of  sensation.  The  plantar  reflexes  were  very  much 
diminished.  A  diagnosis  of  hysteria  was  made.  The  fingers 
were  forcibly  extended  and  placed  on  a  splint.  Next  morn- 
ing, when  the  splint  was  removed,  the  patient  was  able  to 
move  the  fingers  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  legs  were  forci- 
bly flexed  at  the  knees  and  the  feet  dorsal-flexed  as  much  as 
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possible.  There  were  evident  adhesions  in  the  ankle  joints 
which  resisted  flexion.  Some  of  these  were  broken  down. 
Two  days  afterwards,  the  patient  could  move  all  the  joints  of 
the  legs  a  little.  From  this  she  progressed  until  at  the  end 
of  two  weeks  she  could  use  the  left  arm  and  hand  perfectly 
well  and  was  able  to  walk  fairly  well  without  help. 

In  this  case  there  was  no  real  muscular  contracture.  The 
adhesions  in  the  joints  were  the  result  of  long  disuse,  and 
when  broken  up  allowed  return  of  the  parts  to  normal  posi- 
tion and  use.  By  this  we  can  see  that  contractures  do  not 
always  contraindicate  hysteria. 

An  interesting  comparison  might  be  made  between  this  hys- 
terical contracture  and  the  late  rigidity  of  hemiplegia.  In  true 
hemiplegia  you  cannot  by  any  amount  of  force  straighten  the 
whole  limb  at  the  same  moment.  If  you  straighten,  the  fingers, 
the  wrist  remains  rigidly  flexed.  Bring  the  metatarsus  into 
line  with  the  forearm  by  extending  the  wrist,  the  fingers  will  be- 
come rigidly  flexed.  In  the  above  case  it  was  found  that  the 
fingers  and  wrist  could  be  extended  at  the  same  moment,  thus 
bringing  the  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers  into  the  same  plane. 
In  this  case  aphonia  was  a  prominent  symptom,  finally  disap- 
pearing. In  many  cases  we  find  this  peculiar  symptom.  In 
fact,  its  presence  may  be  said  to  always  warrant  a  suspicion  of 
hysteria. 

Another  characteristic  of  hysteria  is  the  fact  that  its  symp- 
toms change  so  frequently  in  their  nature,  location,  and  char- 
acter. Pains  may  be  in  one  place  one  day  and  in  an  entirely 
different  place  the  next.  Even  anesthesia  and  hyperesthesia 
may  vary  in  their  location  from  day  to  day,  almost  from  hour 
to  hour. 

In  hysteria  there  is  no  sphincter  paralysis,  no  tendency  to- 
wards the  occurrence  of  bedsores,  and  no  cystitis.  Astasia- 
abasia  often  occurs  as  do  transient  paralyses.  We  may  get 
tremors,  which  are  usually  of  the  coarse  variety  and  inter- 
mittent.    Hysterical  singultus  may  occur. 

Having  settled  the  question  of  diagnosis,  affirmatively,  the 
question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  proper  treatment  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  this  is  answered  by  the  practitioner  according  to  the 
tendency  of  his  thoughts.  The  average  will  look  for  some 
material  pathology,  on  the  assumption  that  there  can  be  no 
sickness  without  visible  lesion.     The  microbe,  the  malforma- 
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tion,  or  the  deformity  is  sought,  and  preparation  is  made  to  do 
battle  with  knife,  cautery,  or  antiseptic.  And  yet  one  has 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  pathol- 
ogy, even  though  it  may  not  be  demonstrable.  Moral  and 
psychic  life  presupposes  the  integrity  of  the  brain,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  for  each  mental  state,  there  is  a  corresponding 
special  condition  of  certain  cellular  groups  of  the  thinking 
organ.  There  is  between  intellectual  work  and  the  ensuing 
fatigue  a  close  relation  as  evident  as  that  which  exists  in  mus- 
cular exercise.  Hence,  since  there  is  some  sort  of  action, 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  wear — hence  a  pathology.  Per- 
petual motion  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  possible. 
Energy  cannot  be  destroyed — neither  can  it  be  created ;  there 
is  simply  the  transference  of  energy.  It  is  not  rational  to  sup- 
pose that  all  this  activity  in  the  cellular  elements  can  take 
place  without  some  actual  loss  of  substance — without  the  need 
for  repairs.  When  our  emotions  become  more  sensitive,  when 
we  are  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  sadness,  it  is  because  there 
is  some  change  in  the  cellular  arrangement  of  our  neurons. 
In  other  words,  we  are  ill. 

As  before  intimated,  means  for  a  cure  will  be  adopted  in 
accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  one  in  attendance.  The 
surgeon  will  look  for  some  physical  cause  to  be  removed  with 
the  knife.  It  is  not  wise  to  look  too  singly  and  solely  upon 
this  implement  of  warfare.  The  sight  may  be  blinded.  [Many 
times  it  would  have  been  well  had  the  surgeon  looked  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  knife.    A  case  in  point ;  perhaps  two  of  them. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  called  to  see  a  woman  of  sixty-five 
who  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterical  convulsions.  She  had  been 
ill  for  months,  and  one  of  her  symptoms  was  irritation  of  the 
clitoris.  That  being  visible,  the  surgeon  cut  it  out.  Now  she 
is  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  neuromata  upon  the  ends  of  the  severed  nerves. 

Another  case. — A  healthy  woman  of  thirty-five  years  is 
intensely  jealous  of  her  husband.  She  tells  me  that  about  seven 
years  ago  her  ovaries  were  removed.  Only  one  was  diseased, 
her  surgeon  told  her,  but  he  had  taken  out  both  of  them  be- 
cause "she  had  already  had  three  children,  and  he  thought  he 
might  just  as  well  bring  about  the  change  of  life."  But  what 
happened?  The  woman  knew  she  could  have  no  more  chil- 
dren.   She  soon  discovered  that  sexual  relations  were  distaste- 
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ful  to  her  and  unsatisfactory  to  her  husband.  Hence,  she  feared 
that  her  husband  might  soon  tire  of  her.  It  was  only  a  step 
from  that  idea  to  the  feeling  that  he  had  tired  of  her  and  that 
he  was  too  much  interested  in  other  women  and  they  in  him. 
The  situation  progressed  until  attempted  violence  resulted  in 
her  being  committed  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane. 

Forcheimer  says:  "Hysteria  is  never  of  uterine,  is  always 
of  central  origin;  hence,  removal  of  the  uterus  should  be  solely 
for  gynecological  reasons.  Let  no  one  presume  to  mutilate  a 
woman  because  she  has  hysteria." 

The  purely  medical  man  looks  at  his  case  through  a  vista  of 
bromides,  coal-tar  derivatives,  narcotics,  and  the  like.  His 
treatment  is  along  these  lines. 

Hysteria  is  one  of  a  class  of  psycho-neuroses  to  which  treat- 
ment by  psycho-therapy  is  particularly  applicable.  It  is  a 
disease  pre-eminently  psychic  and  its  treatment  should  be  psy- 
chic. In  all  these  affections  the  ideation  is  at  fault  and  this 
acts  as  a  causative  factor  in  the  development  of  the  symptoms. 
Mental  hygiene  might  be  a  good  name  to  apply  to  this  means 
of  cure,  for  the  treatment  must  be  both  mental  or  moral,  and 
hygienic. 

The  object  of  the  treatment  is  to  make  the  patient  master 
of  himself,  and  the  means  to  that  end  is  the  education  of  the 
reason  or  will.  Still  better  would  it  be  to  say,  the  r^-education 
of  the  reason  or  will.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  explanations, 
carefully  made,  which  cover  the  whole  psychical  syndrome. 
The  chief,  really  the  only  means  necessary  for  adoption  in 
many  cases,  is  this  persistent,  gentle,  quiet  explanation  of  the 
symptoms  present.  Xo  attempt  should  be  made  to  bully  or 
frighten  the  patient,  nor  should  we  attempt  to  cure  all  the 
symptoms  at  once.  We  would  thus  tax  too  greatly  the  confi- 
dence of  our  patient.  Ordinarily  one  symptom  at  a  time 
or  in  closely  associated  groups  should  be  taken  up,  and  when 
these  have  subsided  we  can  attack  another.  With  each  suc- 
cess we  have  augmented  our  patient's  faith  in  our  ability 
to  cure. 

An  important  point  is  the  personality  of  the  physician.  The 
patient  for  the  time  being  has  lost  his  will-power  and  is  not 
able  to  cast  aside  his  introspective  tendencies.  He  becomes 
self-centered  and  egotistic.  Self  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
him.     Until  he  regains  this  lost  will-power  and  has  lost  his 
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egoism,  the  will-power  of  the  physician  must  be  a  substitute 
for  his,  putting  the  physician  in  absolute  control.  Above  all 
things,  we  must  be  firm  in  our  course.  If  our  patient  is  im- 
bued with  his  auto-suggestion,  we  must  get  at  the  keynote  of 
his  trouble  and  find  out  a  how  to  get  hold  of  it.  Everything 
in  hysteria  proceeds  from  mental  representation.  An  hysterical 
person  is  an  actor  who  has  lost  his  head  and  plays  his  part 
imagining  it  to  be  real.  He  must  be  called  to  real  life  with  that 
gentle  firmness  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

This  method  is  not  new.  For  ages  it  has  been  recognized 
that  through  mental  symptoms  we  must  often  gain  a  clue  to 
the  proper  means  to  use  in  effecting  a  cure.  Hahnemann  rec- 
ognized this.  Everywhere  in  his  writings  he  lays  emphasis  on 
mental  symptoms,  insisting  that  without  a  proper  consideration 
of  these  a  proper  selection  of  a  remedy  is  impossible.  Pinel, 
than  whom  no  greater  authority  on  mental  conditions  ever 
lived,  said  that  the  role  of  the  physician  is  first  of  all  to  start 
the  work  of  logical  reflection. 

The  patient  must  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  psychical 
unrest.  This  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Case  after  case  could 
be  cited  which  would  show  the  necessity  for  this  precaution. 
But  this  may  not  be  possible,  and  in  such  cases  we  can  only 
do  the  best  we  can  to  effect  a  change  which  may  not  be  bene- 
ficial. 

A  modified  rest  cure  may  be  instituted  for  those  who  must 
be  at  home  and  must  attend  at  least  partially  to  their  duties 
and  engagements.  Some  such  routine  as  the  following  might 
be  adopted :  A  glass  of  milk  before  rising ;  cold  sponge  bath ; 
breakfast  in  bed;  rest  until  ten  a.m.;  ordinary  occupation  until 
noon;  noon,  dinner;  rest  one  hour;  three  p.m.,  walk  or  drive; 
four-thirty  p.m.,  glass  of  milk  with  crackers;  six-thirty  to 
seven,  supper;  rest  one  hour;  nine  p.m.,  massage;  then  bed 
until  seven  a.m. 

During  an  acute  attack  absolute  isolation  must  be  had  so 
that  the  patient  is  made  to  feel,  as  Graham  Brown  puts  it, 
''that  the  comedy  is  being  played  without  an  audience." 
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HIGH  FREQUENCY  EFFLUVATION  AND  SPARK- 
ING IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MALIGNANT 
TUMORS* 

BY    DR.    J.    A.    RIVIERE,    PARIS,    FRANCE. 

At  the  present  time,  when  many  eminent  surgeons  acknowl- 
edge the  efficacy  of  physico-therapeutics,  I  wish  again  to  bring 
forward  the  propositions  I  was  the  first  to  assert  in  1900  and 
1903. 

Certainly  in  spite  of  the  wavering  condition  of  actual  thera- 
peutics, in  spite  of  the  fatalism  existing  in  the  theories  on  the 
obligatory  increase  of  malignant  tumors,  I  deem  that  the  cures 
(pretty  numerous),  and  the  numberless  very  grave  cases  in 
which  improvement  has  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  physico- 
therapeutics,  should  make  us  regard  as  culpable  negligence  the 
fact  that  no  recourse  has  been  had  to  these  agents  which  pre- 
eminently have  a  local  and  general  modifying  effect,  all  the 
more  so  because,  when  in  the  hands  of  experienced  medical 
men,  they  present  no  danger  and  give  rise  to  no  inconvenience. 

On  those  lines  I  wish  to  bring  before  this  Congress  a  useful 
contribution  by  summing  up  my  observations  of  more  than 
ten  years,  and  to  demonstrate  plainly  at  this  meeting  the  results 
of  my  clinical  experience. 

Amongst  the  physico-therapeutic  agents  whose  action  is 
the  most  remarkable,  I  must,  above  all,  point  to  high  frequency 
and  high  tension  errluves  and  sparks.  The  regulation  of  their 
activity  is  pretty  easy,  according  to  the  case.  I  preferably 
employ  the  long  currents  and  the  bipolar  sparks  when  it  is 
necessary  to  act  on  tumors  deeply  situated,  reserving  for 
epitheliomata  the  monopolar  applications.  At  the  International 
Congress  of  Medical  Electricity  and  Radiology  (Paris,  July, 
1900),  I  gave  an  account  of  my  first  successes  by  this  method. 
I  mentioned  them  again  in  1903  in  a  communication  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  the  importance  of  which  was  supported 
by  numerous  observations  and  by  the  presentation  of  several 
patients. 

In  these  communications,  where  for  the  first  time  in  radiol- 
ogy the  diagnosis  was  sustained  by  a  histological  examination, 
I  was  the  first  to  assert  that  which  has  since  been  confirmed — 
namely,  that  the  high  frequency  effluves  and  sparks  cure  both 
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superficial  and  deep  malignant  tumors;  that  they  destroy  the 
neoplastic  masses,  whilst  they  respect  the  healthy  tissues ;  that 
their  action  on  lymphoid  tumors  is  most  marked;  that  they 
should,  in  conjunction  with  the  Roentgen  rays,  when  employed 
after  operations,  serve  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  malignant 
tumors;  that  physico-therapy  is  the  one  and  only  resource  in 
cases  of  inoperable  tumors ;  that  the  strength  of  the  Roentgen 
rays  can  be  very  great  without  producing  impairment  of  the 
tissues;  that  occasionally  the  actinodermatitis  seems  to  hasten 
and  to  favor  the  cure ;  that  it  is  indispensable  to  push  the  treat- 
ment as  far  as  elimination  of  the  necrosed  parts,  then  to  come 
back  to  the  general  circulation ;  that  the  neoplastic  cell  does 
not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  synergic  forces  of  the  healthy 
cells  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  that  it  is 
always  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  patient's  general 
condition,  as  well  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  local  lesion;  that 
in  the  presence  of  a  disease  as  tenacious  and  grave  as  cancer, 
the  medical  man  should  know  how  to  accommodate  the  power 
of  the  treatment  to  the  resistance  of  the  disease,  and  so  bring 
judiciously  into  play  all  the  resources  of  the  physico-thera- 
peutic  armamentarium. 

Since  that  period,  without  abandoning  the  use  of  the  Roent- 
gen rays,  but  faithful  to  my  first  convictions,  I  have  within 
the  knowledge  of  my  colleagues,  given  the  first  place  in  treat- 
ment to  the  high-frequency  efrluves  and  sparks  as  being  more 
reliable  and  more  conclusive.  However,  according  to  my 
usual  method  (which  since  1901  I  have  many  times  explained 
to  learned  societies  and  also  in  the  Annals  of  Physico-therapy  ) , 
I  regard  as  legitimate  (and  going  still  farther,  as  indis- 
pensable) the  therapeutical  alternation  and  superposition  of 
the  various  physico-therapeutic  agents  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cure.  The  medical  man,  dealing  with  pharmacology,  does  he 
not  vary,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  together,  his  authoritative 
or  galenic  formulae?  The  surgeon,  always  anxious  to  carry 
out  antiseptic  methods,  does  he  not  know  how  to  successfully 
combine  the  different  resources  of  materia  medica  so  as  to 
multiply  the  curative  action  with  a  minimum  of  possible  in- 
convenience? In  the  same  way  the  physico-therapeutic  expert 
should  know,  when  he  realizes  that  the  action  of  one  of  his 
remedies  is  exhausted,  how  to  have  recourse  to  another  in 
order  to  perfect  a  complete  cure.      (Here  we  have  a  point  of 
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observation  the  explanation  of  which  can  be  found  even  in  the 
warfare  between  the  cells.)  This  cure,  thus  considered,  ter- 
minates, even  in  the  most  hopeless  cases  in  a  lessening  of  the 
pain,  in  resolution  of  the  tumor,  in  improvement  of  the  dys- 
crasic  condition,  in  re-establishment  of  the  nutritive  equilib- 
rium. I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  chloroform 
and  the  curette,  as  later  on  my  confrere,  Dr.  Keating  Hart, 
has  done.  The  apparatus  I  have  used,  all  differing  in  their 
mode  of  production  and  in  their  intensity,  are  the  best  and 
the  most  powerful  made  up  to  the  present  date,  and  I  have 
always  maintained  that  the  patient  can  bear  without  pain  the 
longest  effluves  and  sparking  on  condition  that  these  last  are 
not  too  strong.  Those  high-frequency  sparks  and  effluves,  the 
different  productive  arrangement  of  which  allow  of  variations 
in  their  application,  are  the  ones  which  exercise  an  elective 
action  on  the  neoplastic  cell. 

Between  the  spark  and  the  effluve  there  only  exists  a  ques- 
tion in  degree  of  concentration  in  the  strength  of  the  high- 
frequency.    The  effluve  is  a  spark  divided  into  more  or  less  fine 
rain-like  spray;  it  is  emitted  from  an  electrode  bristling  with 
points,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  spark  is  given  off  from 
one  point  only.     The  effluves  and  the   sparks,  thanks  to  the 
perfected  apparatus  I  have  made  use  of,  can  be  short  or  long, 
scarce  or  in  large  numbers,  fine  or  dense ;  for  this  it  is  merely 
necessary  to   alter  the  working  of   the   apparatus.     An  even 
better  plan  is  to  have  at  one's  disposal,  as  I  myself  have,  several 
apparatus  of  different  construction.     There  are  various  shades 
of  dissimilarity  between  different  sparks  and  effluves,  accord- 
ing to  whether  they  are  short,  fine,  long,  or  dense.     The  short, 
warm  sparks  of  great  strength  are  the  ones  that  exercise  the 
thermo-electro-chemical  action  of  which  I  spoke  in  1900.    They 
destroy  the  neoplastic  masses,  and  their  action  proceeds  from 
the  periphery  to  the  center.     These  sparks,  which  are  derived 
especially  from  the  small  solenoid  or  even  from  the  primary 
part  of  the  resonator,  cause  pain.    The  long  sparks  and  effluves 
act  by  percussion,  and  their  effect  is  deep.     Their  action  from 
a  certain  distance  is  necessary  for  the  disorganization  of  the 
deep  neoplastic  cells.     The  short  sparks  that  are  taken  up  by 
the  small  solenoid  act  specially  by  their  amperage.     The  long 
effluves  or  the  sparks  taken  up  by  the  secondary  part  of  the 
resonator   act,  above   all,  by  their  voltage,   which   can  attain 
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300,000  volts,  or  600  watts.  The  strength  of  the  trans  forma- 
tors,  the  capacity  of  the  condensators,  the  relations  of  the 
different  capacities  when  brought  face  to  face,  the  length  and 
the  diameter  of  the  conduction  wires,  are  so  many  factors 
which  intervene  to  modify  the  condition  of  the  sparks  and  of 
the  effluves. 

As  I  have  always  pointed  out,  the  origin  of  cancers  is  com- 
prised in  a  direct  insufficiency  of  the  nervous  system  at  a  deter- 
minate point  of  the  economy.  At  this  point  soon  appear  un- 
expected, disorganized  cells,  wretched  waifs  that  offer  a  power 
of  resistance  absolutely  incapable  of  withstanding  the  electrical 
effluves.  These  last  without  delay  eliminate  the  neoplasm  and 
at  the  same  time  re-establish  the  nervous  influx  and  the  physio- 
logical action  of  the  neurons.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
elimination  is  very  much  more  rapid  when  the  cells  are  de- 
nuded, so  that  the  dynamic  penetration  can  operate  directly 
on  the  very  elements  of  the  tumor.  The  cancer  cell  is  a  young 
cell  (even  embryonic),  containing  within  itself  an  inexhausted 
reserve  of  the  power  of  evolution.  In  my  thesis  (Paris,  1884) 
I  spoke  of  the  force  accumulated  and  condensed  in  the  genera- 
tive cell,  and  of  the  evolutionary  force  associated  with  the 
material  (for  me  the  state  of  condensation  of  power).  Hallion 
has  cleverly  put  forward  the  very  likely  hypothesis  that  with 
regard  to  cancer  we  have  to  deal  with  a  cell  rejuvenated  by 
abnormal  fecundation,  and  not  with  a  cell  that  has  remained 
young  and  that  has  taken  on  again  (by  reason  of  any  applica- 
tion of  vis  a  tergo)  an  evolution  which  for  a  long  period  had 
been  interrupted.  This  is  the  karyogamic  theory,  a  rational 
hypothesis  of  renovation  by  conjugation  or  copulation  of  fer- 
tilizing nuclei.  This  theory  explains  the  injudicious  and  ill- 
timed  effort  taken  on  by  a  species  of  cell  held  in  "subjection" 
to  try  to  regenerate  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  a  species  of 
cell  which  is  autonomous  or  "free."  For  this  reason  the  neo- 
plastic cell  is  much  weakened  in  its  resistance.  It  conducts  it- 
self as  a  veritable  pathological  sperm,  a  promoter  of  tumors,  in- 
asmuch as  this  aptitude  of  conjugation,  this  karyokinetic  partic- 
ularity, are  pathognomonic  of  malignant  tumors.  Unconfined 
and  absolutely  freed  as  to  its  direction,  thrown  out,  as  it  were, 
the  cell  becomes  the  founder  of  a  liberated  tribe  which  re- 
nounces, so  to  speak,  all  social  compact  and  ignores  its  previous 
obligations  with  regard  to  the  organism.     Therefore,  as  the 
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nervous  system  no  longer  directs  it,  naturally  it  has  a  tendency 
to  exhaustion  and  atrophy  (such  is  the  ephemeral  existence  of 
protists).  All  this  I  have  said  before,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  in  my  works  on  nevrarchy  and  nervism. 

The  ingenious  karyogamic  theory  (supported  by  Maupas, 
Fabre-Domergue,  and  Hallion)  explains  to  us  the  rarity  of 
cancer  at  very  advanced  age,  and  the  pretty  frequent  etiological 
role  played  by  traumatism,  and  especially  by  frequent  irritation, 
in  the  ordinary  proliferation  of  malignant  tumors.  By  disturb- 
ing elementary  nutrition  we  always  realize  these  conditions 
of  imperfect  alimentation  which,  according  to  Maupas,  favor 
cellular  conjugation  in  the  infusoria.  I  will  add  that  uric  acid 
should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  cause  of  permanent 
irritation  in  anatomical  elements.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
arthritic  subjects  furnish  every  day  so  important  a  tribute  to 
carcinosis.  It  is  also  for  this  reason  that  this  terrible  diathesis 
presents  a  development  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  and  of  fermented  or  distilled  drinks  (vegetarians 
and  abstemious  people  in  a  large  proportion  escape  the  visita- 
tion of  cancer).  High-frequency  currents,  by  preventing  the 
precipitation  of  urates,  by  favoring  elimination  and  complete 
combustion  of  nitrogenous  matter,  cut  off,  as  it  were,  the  sup- 
plies to  the  cancerous  process,  thus  preventing  the  organic  cells 
from  taking  on  karyogamic  proliferation,  the  great  abettor  of 
neoplasms  and  of  the  most  serious  neo-organisms. 

Conclusions. 

(1)  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  high  frequency 
currents,  in  the  form  of  effluves  or  of  mono-  or  bi-polar  sparks, 
enjoy  the  property  of  having  the  most  trustworthy,  the 
most  continuous,  and  the  most  penetrating,  modifying  action 
on  neoplasms.  This  observation  is  the  result  of  experiments 
and  researches  lasting  over  ten  years,  and  my  rights  of  priority 
in  this  respect  go  back  to  my  communication  to  the  Congress 
of  Medical  Electrolysis  and  Radiology  (Paris,  July  27th,  1900), 
and  to  my  communication  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1903. 

(2)  Nevertheless,  one  must  not  be  exclusive,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  judiciously  utilize  against  neoplasms  all  the  practical 
agents  contained  in  the  physico-therapeutic  armamentarium. 
Roentgen  rays,  actinism,  sparks  and  currents  of  static  elec- 
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tricity,  radium,*  ultra-violet  rays,  ionization,  electrolysis, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  furnish  valuable  and  often  indispensable  help  in 
hastening  the  cure  either  by  destroying  the  neoplastic  masses, 
or  by  strengthening  the  neurons,  or  by  impelling  the  neoplastic 
particles  destroyed  and  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  the  cir- 
culation to  take  on  the  necessary  elimination,  or  finally  by 
bringing  back  the  vital  processes  to  the  normal. 

(3)  The  power  of  the  big  bi-polar  effluves  or  of  the  high- 
frequency  sparks  is  especially  more  penetrating  and  more  effi- 
cacious in  the  treatment  of  deep  tumors.  It  is  this  power  that 
foils  with  the  greatest  vigor  the  whole  histogenesis  of  malig- 
nant tumors,  and  this  without  the  slightest  possible  suspicion 
of  inflammatory  reaction,  inasmuch  as  violet  irradiation  con- 
tains no  calorific  ray. 

(4)  It  is  the  karyogamic  theory  of  Hallion  (disordered  lib- 
eration of  the  cells  and  fecundation  of  the  embroyogenic  ele- 
ments) that  best  explains  the  reason  my  treatment  invariably 
respects  the  vitality  of  healthy  tissues,  and  at  the  same  time 
possesses  a  kind  of  elective  affinity  for  the  constitutive  elements 
of  the  neoplasm. 

(5)  Malignant  tumors  from  their  commencement,  recurrent 
tumors  and  those  considered  inoperable,  are  amenable  to 
physico-therapy. 

(6)  As  in  1900  and  1903,  I  still  persist  in  asserting  that 
large  tumors  should  be  removed  by  the  bistoury  and  treated 
afterwards  by  my  method  to  prevent  recurrence,  and  to  cure 
a  recurrence  should  it  take  place. 

(7)  Effluvation  and  the  projection  of  high-frequency  sparks 
should  follow  all  surgical  operations  on  malignant  tumors. 

(8)  With  the  object  of  preventing  recurrence  after  cicatri- 
zation, a  few  currents  applied  periodically,  then  after  intervals, 
whose  lengths  should  be  decided  by  a  medical  man,  seem  to  me 
of  paramount  necessity. 

*  With  reference  to  Radium,  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  recall 
a  conversation  I  had  with  my  distinguished  colleague,  A.  Darier,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visiting  me  in  August.  1903,  to  express  his  aston- 
ishment on  finding,  when  he  returned  from  his  holidays,  that  a  patient, 
who  had  suffered  from  generalized  lympho-sarcoma,  whom  he  had  con- 
fided to  my  care  in  extremis  three  weeks  before,  and  who  had  been 
irremediably  condemned  by  him  and  by  several  other  medical  men.  was 
absolutely  cured.  I  then  told  him,  word  for  word,  that  he  had  before 
his  eyes  the  result  of  a  combined  action  of  Rontgen  rays  and  high- 
frequency  efrleuves  and  sparks,  that  in  1900  I  had  spoken  of  the  action  of 
the  actinic  rays,  and  that,  in  my  opinion.  Radium  together  with  actinic 
Rontgen  rays  must  have  an  absolutely  certain  and  positive  action  on 
cancer.  We  went  out  together  to  buy  some  Radium.  A  little  while 
afterwards,  in  a  very  important  paper  he  read  to  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine (reported  by  M.  Cornil),  he  related  the  case  of  this  patient  I  had 
cured  by  extensive  high-frequency  efrleuves  and  sparks  and  the  Ront- 
gen rays,  and  he  seized  upon  this  occasion  to  speak  of  the  action  of 
Radium  on  Cancer. 
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(9)  Physico-therapy.  which  is  the  rational  method  to  em- 
ploy against  malignant  tumors,  constitutes  also  for  them  a  line 
of  preventive  therapeutics. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY    WM.     BENHAM    SNOW,    M.    D. 
{Continued  from  page  ioj.) 

The  hot  water  bath  as  a  general  application  possesses  an 
advantage  over  the  Russian  bath  and  is  a  convenient  method 
of  inducing  prompt  relaxation  or  reflex  stimulation  under  con- 
ditions in  which  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  administer  the 
Turkish  or  dry  hot  air  bath. 

The  hot  douche  for  the  employment  of  heat  by  means  of  hot 
water,  is  the  recognized  method  of  administering  heat  to  the 
cavities  of  the  body.  The  method  was  first  accorded  urgent 
recommendation  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  of  Xew  York. 
The  value  of  this  measure  is  appreciated  by  the  profession  at 
large;  but  too  often  douches  have  been  administered  in  a 
perfunctory  manner,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  tempera- 
ture at  108°  to  no0  F.  for  long  enough  periods  of  time  not 
having  been  generally  appreciated  by  many  who  have  employed 
and  prescribed  it.  The  value  of  this  method  was  ably  described 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Emmett. 

The  administration  of  dry  heat  may  be  made  either  by  means 
of  apparatus  constructed  for  the  purpose  as  the  local  and 
body  hot  air  apparatus,  or  by  means  of  light  baths  which  com- 
bine the  effects  of  radiant  and  convective  heat ;  the  accumulated 
heat  in  the  inclosed  cabinet  having  the  convective  characteristic 
with  the  radiant  heat  added. 

Another  method  which  is  practical  at  the  bedside  is  effected 
by  placing  alongside  of  the  patient,  covered  with  one  thickness 
of  Turkish  toweling  to  prevent  the  bottles  of  hot  water  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  skin,  or  by  wrapping  the  receptacles 
in  moist  or  dry  flannel  cloths,  as  many  gallons  of  boiling  hot 
water  as  is  desirable,  covering  all  with  flannel  blankets.  In  this 
manner  dry  heat  may  be  applied  with  pronounced  effect  at  a 
temperature  of  approximately  200°  F.  and  maintained  for  as 
long  a  time  as  desirable. 

When  the  local  or  body  hot  air  apparatus  is  employed,  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  heat  should  be  wrapped  in  two  or  three 
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layers  of  Turkish  toweling  so  applied  as  to  come  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  surface  so  exposed,  in  order  that  the 
perspiration  as  it  escapes  from  the  tissues  may  be  taken  up 
by  capillary  attraction  from  the  surface  by  the  little  wicks 
of  the  toweling.  At  any  part  of  the  surface  that  is  not  in  con- 
tact, drops  of  water  will  collect,  boil,  and  scald  the  surface; 
for  with  the  temperatures  employed,  3000  to  4000  F.,  the  water 
will  be  readily  raised  to  2120  by  the  penetration  of  heat  through 
the  wrappings.  The  rapid  evaporation  from  the  skin  under 
these  conditions  permits  an  intense  application  of  heat  to  the 
surface  under  the  above  precautions,  with  the  induction  of 
intense  hyperemia  and  without  danger  to  the  tissue  so  exposed, 
offering  one  of  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  induction  of  pro- 
found reflex  stimulation  and  intense  hyperemia  so  valuable  for 
the  treatment  of  infectious  troubles,  as  well  as  inducing  pro- 
nounced elimination  through  the  agency  of  the  perspiration. 

The  hot  box,  used  in  connection  with  hydrotherapeutic  ap- 
plications, is  so  constructed  that  the  patient,  seated  upon  a 
stool,  nude,  with  the  head  protruding  through  an  opening, 
which  closes  about  the  neck,  is  exposed  to  an  influx  of  dry 
heat  at  temperatures  from  2000  to  225°.  This  method  is  so 
employed,  when  it  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  hydrotherapeutic  douche,  spray,  or  plunge,  the  sud- 
den changes  of  temperature  being  employed  to  induce  extreme 
degrees  of  reaction.  The  light  bath,  as  employed  by  Winternitz 
and  his  followers  in  connection  with  the  hydrotherapeutic  es- 
tablishments, is  rapidly  replacing  the  hot  box. 

The  Turkish  bath  administered  to  the  patient  nude  in  a 
room  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  1500  to  1700  F.,  is  a  pop- 
ular method  of  applying  heat  for  the  induction  of  perspiration. 
The  particular  objections  to  this  method  are  that  the  patient  is 
obliged  to  inhale  this  heated  air,  and  that  with  the  head  in 
the  same  temperature,  moist  towels  but  partially  relieve  the  dis- 
agreeable effects  of  cerebral  congestion.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment is  as  a  rule  employed  in  connection  with  rubbing,  knead- 
ing, and  massage,  and  possesses  certain  advantages  of  a  pop- 
ular sort,  but  is  not  calculated  for  use  in  the  treatment  of 
localized  conditions,  or  when  there  is  indication  for  profound 
effects  upon  general  metabolism. 

The  physiological  effects  of  convective  heat  give  it  rank 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  therapeutic  agents.     It  occu- 
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pies  a  well  recognized  place  of  great  utility  in  the  sanitariums, 
at  the  bedside,  and  in  the  office  of  the  practitioner.  The  effects 
may  be  divided  into  local  and  general. 

The  local  applications  of  connective  heat  as  applied  to  in- 
flammatory conditions,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  local  con- 
tringent,  was  ably  described  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett  in 
the  third  edition  of  his  work  on  "Principles  and  Practice  of 
Gynecology,"  page  in,  in  the  following  language: 

"Cold  is  a  prompt  exciter  of  reflex  action  by  which  the  ves- 
sels are  made  to  contract,  but  on  reaction  taking  place,  the 
parts  will  become  more  congested  than  before,  both  the  arteries 
and  the  veins  being  distended. 

"Heat,  unless  at  a  temperature  that  would  destroy  the  parts, 
does  not  act  so  promptly  in  causing  this  contraction  as  either 
electricity  or  cold.  In  fact,  its  immediate  effect  is  to  cause 
relaxation,  and  to  increase  the  congestion  of  the  parts ;  but, 
if  its  application  is  prolonged  reaction  ensues,  and  contraction 
takes  place ;  in  other  words,  the  reaction  from  heat  is  con- 
traction. Under  the  increased  nerve  stimulus  the  capillaries 
are  excited  to  contract,  this  effect  extending  also  to  the  coats 
of  the  larger  vessels,  and  as  their  caliber  becomes  smaller  the 
congestion  is  diminished.  The  popular  belief  is  that  heat 
relaxes  and  increases  the  congestion  of  parts,  and  such  indeed 
is  the  case  at  first.  But  a  hot  poultice  is  never  applied  with 
the  object  of  increasing  the  congestion,  but,  as  any  'old  wife' 
would  express  it,  to  draw  the  'fire'  or  inflammation  out;  in 
other  words,  it  lessens  the  congestion  by  stimulating  the  blood- 
vessels to  contract.  That  such  is  the  effect,  from  the  pro- 
longed use  of  a  poultice,  is  familiar  to  everyone,  and  is  well 
shown  by  the  blanched  and  shriveled  appearance  of  the  tissues 
after  its  removal.  The  hands  and  arms  of  a  washerwoman, 
when  in  hot  water,  become  swollen  at  first,  from  the  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  them,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they 
afterwards  become  markedly  shriveled. 

"Placing  the  hands  in  cold  water  at  once  causes  the  skin 
to  shrivel,  as  the  vessels  are  stimulated  to  contract,  but  we 
know  that  reaction  promptly  comes  on,  and  a  larger  quantity 
of  blood  returns  to  the  parts  than  was  driven  out.  But,  after 
soaking  in  hot  water,  the  skin  does  not  recover  its  natural  ap- 
pearance for  hours,  since  the  capillaries  remain  contracted.  In 
their  return  to  the  natural  state  the  reaction  does  not  go  on 
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to  a  paralysis  of  over-distention,  and  hence  there  is  no  sub- 
sequent congestion.  The  immediate  effect  of  cold  upon  the 
capillaries,  therefore,  is  contraction,  and  with  reaction  comes 
dilatation ;  but  the  reverse  is  true  of  heat,  which  causes  at  first 
dilatation,  followed  by  contraction." 

Acting-  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  above  explana- 
tion of  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold,  the  author  has  made  use 
of  these  agents  for  more  than  twenty  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Emmett's  work 
(1884),  there  was  no  published  knowledge  of  the  action  of 
the  phagocytes — connective  tissue,  cells  (macrophages),  or 
leucocytes  (mycrophages) — which  envelop  germs  and  devour 
them.  The  significance,  therefore,  of  the  induction  of  intense 
local  hyperemia  and  the  fact  that  such  hyperemia  favored  de- 
struction of  microbes,  could  not  then  be  appreciated.  At  this 
time,  however,  when  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  body 
in  varying  degrees  depending  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  individual  is  capable  by  its  own  defenses  of  destroying  in- 
fectious elements  through  the  agency  of  these  active  cell 
bodies,  the  recognition  of  phagocytosis  is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance. 

That  in  the  early  stage  of  superficial  suppurating  processes, 
the  application  of  heat,  with  the  proper  degree  of  energy,  is  a 
most  certain  means  of  resolving  the  process,  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  writer  and  many  other  observers  by  practical 
experience. 

There  are  several  possible  factors  which  may  be  active  in 
effecting  the  resolution  and  healing  of  septic  processes  as  in- 
duced by  the  administration  of  hot  applications.  (1)  The 
increased  hyperemia  occurring  with  tissue  relaxation,  which 
is  present  during  the  early  part  of  the  heat  administration, 
brings  into  the  involved  tissues  a  greater  number  of  leucocytes 
in  proportion  as  the  volume  of  arterial  blood  is  increased,  to- 
gether with  an  increased  amount  of  oxygen,  so  essential  to 
local  metabolism  and  prompt  diapedesis  of  the  leucocytes. 
(2)  The  profuse  local  and  general  perspiration  induced,  alters 
toward  normal  the  fluids  in  the  field  of  involvement  and  coin- 
cidently  eliminates  to  an  extent  other  materials  affecting  the 
constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  possibly  favoring  a 
general  phagocytosis.  (3)  The  action  of  heat,  upon  the  super- 
ficial tissues,  may  coincidently  inhibit  the  activity  of  the  mi- 
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crobes,  or  by  altering  of  the  constitution  of  the  fluids,  as  sug- 
gested, produce  a  larger  degree  of  positive  chemotaxis;  or  (4) 
the  production  of  more  active  metabolism  in  the  tissues  will 
tend  also  to  increase  the  natural  fortifications  of  the  involved 
tissues,  increasing  the  activity  of  the  macrophages. 

Clinical  experience  has  well  demonstrated  the  efficiency  of 
the  hyperemia  and  stimulating  effects  of  heat  in  effecting  the 
local  destruction  of  infection — a  fact  worthy  of  investigation 
and  definite  determination  as  to  whether  in  the  workings  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  natures  the  fever  process  is  not  a  condition 
created  for  action  unfavorable  to  the  infecting  microbes,  by 
coincidently  favoring  a  positive  chemotaxis  or  action  tending 
to  limit  the  disease.  The  remarkable  effects  derived  from  ad- 
ministrations of  dry  hot  air  in  the  destruction  of  local  and 
general  infection  with  the  coincident  falling  of  the  body  tem- 
perature to  normal,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  workings 
of  nature's  processes  against  infection  are  normally  by  rais- 
ing the  body  temperature  to  assist  the  phagocytes  to  destroy 
the  microbes  by  the  induction  of  such  increased  body  tempera- 
ture— the  fever.  If  so,  it  is  evidently  an  error,  except  under 
conditions  of  extreme  hyperpyrexia,  to  interfere  with  body 
temperature,  and  rather  than  employ  cold  baths,  to  institute  the 
use  of  the  body  dry  hot  air  or  light  baths  to  assist  nature,  in 
increasing  the  activity  of  the  phagocytes. 

The  following  observations  made  by  the  writer,  with  Drs. 
Grad  and  Munday,  would  seem  to  fortify  this  hypothesis.  A 
patient  in  extremis  from  general  septicemia,  three  weeks  after 
a  difficult  surgical  operation,  with  the  characteristic  feeble 
pulse,  livid  countenance,  and  a  temperature  of  1050  F.,  was 
wrapped  by  the  usual  method  in  Turkish  toweling  and  placed 
in  a  body  hot  air  apparatus  at  a  temperature  of  3000  to  3500 
F.,  and  after  thirty  minutes  removed  with  a  full  strong  pulse, 
a  marked  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  and  a  mouth  temperature  of 
103°  F.  Eight  hours  later  the  temperature  was  normal,  and 
the  patient  convalescent  in  ten  days.  This  extraordinary  re- 
sult could  only  be  explained  by  (1)  the  induction  of  an  active 
phagocytosis  with  a  positive  chemotaxis;  (2)  stimulation  by 
heat  of  the  deep  spinal  centers,  particularly  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory;  and  (3)  the  elimination  of  toxins  and  other 
bodies  through  the  agency  of  the  profuse  perspiration  induced 
by  the  high  temperature. 
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The  writer  has  invariably  observed  the  rapid  fall  of  tem- 
perature following  the  application  of  heat  to  areas  of  local 
infection  as  in  suppurative  tonsilitis  as  well  also  in  cases  in 
which  the  static  current  has  been  employed  for  the  relief  of 
early  local  infection. 

The  action  of  local  dry  heat  on  localized  septic  infection, 
when  high  temperatures  are  employed  as  in  the  case  above 
described,  has  been  uniformly  successful  in  the  writer's  ex- 
perience even  in  cases  of  extensive  local  infection  involving 
the  hand  and  arm  and  also  in  cases  of  gangrene,  all  tending 
to  confirm  the  physiological  effect  of  high  temperature  in  re- 
lieving local  as  well  as  general  infection. 

In  conditions  of  poor  metabolism,  arising  from  bodily  in- 
activity, excesses  in  diet,  and  auto-intoxication,  the  effects  of 
convective  dry  heat  or  the  combination  of  radiant  light  and 
heat  together  with  convective  heat,  as  administered  in  in- 
closures  with  the  high  candle-power  incandescent  or  arc  lights, 
or  better  in  the  incandescent  electric  light  bath,  are  remarkably 
efficient  in  promoting  the  elimination  of  waste  products  through 
the  skin,  and  coincidently  by  stimulation  of  the  deep  spinal 
centers,  the  effect  of  exposure  of  the  surface  to  intense  heat 
thereby  inducing  greater  activity  of  the  other  channels  of  ex- 
cretion and  elimination.  This  fact  is  clinically  well  demon- 
strated by  chemical  analysis  of  the  secretions  and  relief  from 
conditions  of  auto-intoxication,  nephritis,  and  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic affections.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  from  the  effects 
of  profuse  perspiration,  the  sweat  glands  do  eliminate  nitrog- 
eneous,  toxic,  and  other  effete  materials  from  the  organism, 
which  in  nephritis  is  wonderfully  effective  in  relieving  the  labor 
of  the  diseased  kidneys,  and  remove  the  danger  from  other 
grave  conditions. 

The  action  of  dry  heat  in  the  body  apparatus  upon  the 
periphery  induces  a  pronounced  general  hyperemia  of  the  skin, 
and  coincidently  stimulates  the  activity  of  the  heart  and  re- 
spiratory centers.  Together,  however,  with  the  profuse  per- 
spiration, the  draft  upon  the  general  circulation  of  the 
hyperemia  of  the  skin,  offers  the  only  danger  from  the  ad- 
ministration by  leaving  too  small  amount  of  blood  in  the  larger 
arteries.  Such  danger  is  obviated  by  keeping  the  patient  in 
a  recumbent  position  and  administering  frequent  draughts 
of  water  during  and  following  the  administration. 
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The  indications  for  the  employment  of  convective  heat  sug- 
gested by  the  physiological  effects  upon  the  organism,  com- 
prise its  application  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  radiant  light 
and  heat,  the  x-ray,  or  the  static  or  high  frequency  currents, 
one  or  more  of  them,  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  inflamma- 
tion, and  in  the  early  stage  of  traumatic  or  non-infected  inflam- 
mation, when  sometimes  better  means  are  not  at  hand.  It  is  also 
a  valuable  factor  in  association  with  other  measures  applied 
with  the  body  hot  air  apparatus  or  light  bath  for  the  relief  of 
defective  metabolism. 

The  therapeutics  of  convective  moist  and  dry  heat  at  the 
bedside  and  in  many  conditions  in  which  other  measures  bet- 
ter adapted  are  not  at  hand,  is  very  large  and  under  these 
conditions  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  at  command. 

The  local  use  of  convective  heat  is  indicated  in  all  super- 
ficial inflammatory  processes  associated  with  the  presence  of 
pus;  not  in  a  perfunctory  way  by  the  casual  application  of  a 
hot  wet  poultice,  a  hot  water  bag,  or  a  thick  layer  of  antiphlo- 
gistine  to  be  left  in  situ  for  hours  without  the  application  of 
additional  heat,  but  with  strict  observance  of  the  temperatures 
employed  and  of  the  time  necessary  to  meet  the  indication. 

{To  be  continued.) 
♦    ♦     ♦ 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  STATIC  WAVE  CUR- 
RENT IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SPASMODIC 
DYSMENORRHEA* 

BY    EDWARD   C.    TITUS,    M.    D.,    NEW   YORK. 

Probably  there  is  no  class  of  cases  more  unsatisfactory  to 
treat  by  the  general  practitioner  than  Spasmodic  Dysmenor- 
rhea. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  many 
methods  employed,  both  medicinal  and  surgical,  I  will  first 
endeavor  to  cite  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  authori- 
ties as  to  the  chief  causes  of  this  condition,  giving  their  con- 
clusions; and,  based  upon  these  and  personal  experience,  the 
writer's  method  of  relieving  this  most  common  and  distressing 
disorder. 

It  is  well  known  that,  during  menstruation,  there  are  con- 
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stant  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  uterus,  which  cause  no 
suffering  to  the  healthy  woman. 

In  the  neurotic  and  hysterical  subject,  though  the  uterus  be 
normal,  these  same  contractions  may  become  so  excessive  as 
to  give  rise  to  severe  pain,  which  is  most  marked  if  they  assume 
the  form  of  tetanic  contractions  of  the  sphincter  at  the  os 
internum. 

Uterine  colic  is  not  due,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  the 
passage  of  clots,  since  in  many  typical  cases  only  fluid  blood 
escapes  from  the  uterus. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  pain  is  most  severe  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  before  the  flow  appears,  instead  of  on  the 
second  or  third  day,  when  most  clots  are  passed. 

Doubtless  the  pre-menstrual  engorgement  of  the  normal 
endometrium,  and  the  presence  of  blood  as  a  foreign  body 
within  the  uterus,  are  factors,  as  suggested  by  Fritsch. 

Sufficient  observations  have  been  made  to  show  the  incorrect 
reasoning  by  which  the  surgeon  infers  that,  because  he  finds 
a  slightly  deviated,  but  otherwise  healthy,  uterus,  the  dysmen- 
orrhea is  due  to  obstruction  of  the  flow,  and  endometritis,  and 
that  curettement  or  some  other  operative  measure  is  indicated. 
The  same  objection  holds  good  to  the  routine  method  of 
treatment  in  many  cases  of  menorrhagia,  in  which  the  results 
of  operation,  as  shown  by  its  utter  failure  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, go  to  prove  that  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  surgical  procedures. 

Many  of  us  have  met  with  obstinate  cases  of  dysmenorrhea 
and  menorrhagia  in  unmarried  women,  which,  however,  have 
resisted  both  medical  and  surgical  treatment. 

The  accepted  theory  of  persistent  uterine  contractions  dur- 
ing the  menstrual  period  may  explain  the  menorrhagia  met  with 
in  some  flabby  subjects  with  general  muscular  atony.  In  these 
cases  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  diminution  or  absence 
of  the  normal  contractions  prevents  closure  of  the  blood- 
vessels, with  resultant  interstitial  changes,  pain,  and  hemor- 
rhage. 

Such  cases  have  been  diagnosed  as  "Hemorrhagic  Endome- 
tritis," and  have  been  treated  by  so  radical  a  procedure  as 
hysterectomy. 

Theilhaber,  Menge,  Ohlshausen,  and  others  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  dysmenorrhea  in  the  majority  of  cases  is 
not  due  to  disease  of  the  uterus  or  ovaries,  but  to  the  exag- 
geration of  a  physiological  state  in  neurotic  women. 
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Dr.  H.  C.  Coe,  of  New  York,  very  forcefully  expresses  it 
when  he  says  that  "Surgeons  have  long  been  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  the  operative  treatment  of  dysmenorrhea  is  ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory, — the  results  being  either  nil,  or  even 
injurious, —  (in  95  per  cent,  of  all  cases  operated  upon)." 

The  various  medicinal  remedies  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  employed  in  treating  this  painful  condition  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  and  we  must  not  forget  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  habituation  in  many  cases  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

I  think  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show  that 
the  majority  of  cases  of  dysmenorrhea  are  the  result  of  ex- 
aggerated physiological  congestion  of  stasis,  and  that  the  symp- 
toms can  be  classed  as  due  to  nerve  pressure. 

What  more  potent  remedial  agent  have  we  for  the  relief 
of  this  congestive  condition  than  the  Static  Wave  Current, 
when  properly  applied? 

As  we  now  recognize  it,  the  effect  of  this  current  is  to  pro- 
duce deep,  rhythmical,  painless  contractions  through  all  the 
structures  to  which  it  is  applied, — or  so-called  physiological 
tissue  gymnastics, — even  to  the  ultimate  protoplasm,  thereby 
inducing  circulatory  drainage  and  restoration  to  normal 
metabolism. 

When  the  writer  became  familiar  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
Static  modalities  for  the  relief  of  congestive  conditions, — ac- 
tive and  passive  hyperemia  or  stasis, — he  began  the  use  of 
the  Wave  Current  in  the  treatment  of  dysmenorrhea,  first 
determining,  by  a  careful  examination  per  rectum,  that  no  dis- 
tinctive or  extensive  pathological  condition  was  present. 

The  uniformly  happy  results  in  the  treatment  of  some  fifteen 
cases  during  the  past  two  years  bear  evidence  of  the  help 
the  advanced  therapeutist  is  able  to  offer  this  unfortunate  class 
of  cases. 

My  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — 

The  patient  is  instructed  that,  before  coming  to  the  office, 
the  bowels  should  be  freely  evacuated. 

She  is  then  placed  in  the  Sims'  position  on  the  reclining 
(Static)  chair,  which  rests  on  the  regulation  platform  of  the 
Static  machine.  This  platform  should  stand  about  three  feet 
from  the  machine,  and  be  insulated  by  glass  legs  of  not  less 
than  twelve  inches  in  length. 

A  suitable  metal  rectal  electrode  is  lubricated  and  passed 
into  the  rectum,  following  the  curve  of  the  sacrum,  so  as  to 
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have  it  reach  up,  behind,  and  in  close  contact  with  the  uterus. 
This  can  be  done  without  pain  or  discomfort  to  the  patient. 
The  handle  of  the  electrode  may  be  held  by  the  patient,  if  in- 
structed, or  the  electrode  may  be  maintained  in  proper  contact 
with  the  internal  parts  by  keeping  the  handle  in  position  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  wooden  tube  holder  in  the  arm  of  the 
stand  which  comes  with  every  machine. 

The  electrode  should  be  connected  with  the  positive  side 
of  the  machine,  and  the  negative  side  grounded. 

Before  the  machine  is  started,  the  terminal  or  sliding  rods 
should  be  brought  close  together  (about  one-half  inch). 

After  the  current  is  started,  the  sliding  rods  should  be  slowly 
drawn  apart  (or  the  spark-gap  increased)  until  a  profound, 
but  not  painful,  pulsatory  sensation  is  felt  by  the  patient. 

At  first  a  spark-gap  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches 
can  be  tolerated;  but,  on  subsequent  treatments  it  may  be  in- 
creased to  from  six  to  ten  inches. 

Each  treatment  should  last  twenty  minutes,  and  be  repeated 
daily,  beginning  immediately  after  menstruation,  and  continued 
through  the  inter-menstrual  period. 

If,  after  the  first  month,  it  should  be  necessary  to  continue 
treatment,  the  applications  should  be  made  on  alternate  days. 

I  have  found,  in  treating  these  cases,  that  in  frail,  delicate 
women  the  current  from  an  eight-plate  Influence-Wimshurst- 
Machine  was  sufficient;  while,  in  more  robust  and  stout  pa- 
tients, the  output  from  a  twelve  or  sixteen  revolving-plate- 
machine  was  more  efficient. 

127  West  nth  Street. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

MILLSPAUGH'S  "MEDICINAL  PLANTS." 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  our  "old'' 
friends,  Boericke  &  Tafel,  of  Philadelphia,  at  our  request, 
a  copy  of  C.  F.  Millspauglrs  "Medicinal  Plants,"  a  large  book, 
with  colored  plates  done  by  the  distinguished  author,  and 
printed  in  Germany.  The  book  is  out  of  print.  Its  appear- 
ance in  our  parish  house  recently  turned  back  the  wheels  of 
time  two  decades  and  more,  and  catapulted  us  into  a  period 
of  life  when  we  were  emerging  from  the  homeopathic  swad- 
dling clothes,  trying  to  grow  a  beard,  wear  large  horn  spec- 
tacles, and  cultivate  a  bald  spot  no  larger  than  a  silver  dollar. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  first  took  up  medical  editorship,  that 
we  received  a  concluding  few  of  the  unbound  numbers  of 
Millspaugh's  "Plants,"  our  various  predecessor-editors  hav- 
ing received  the  others — and  neither  of  us  inclined  to  give  to 
the  other  so  that  one  of  us  would  have  a  completed  copy.  The 
selfishness  of  some  people  is  phenomenal !  And  to  think  of  all 
that  has  happened  in  this  time !  Our  baldness  refused  to  grow, 
the  beard  came,  grew  to  piratical  lengths,  was  later  sacrificed 
to  the  Moloch  of  Fasion,  the  horn  spectacles  have  grown 
to  be  absolute  necessities,  first  as  fashionable  pince-nez-es,  then 
as  "specs."  How  many  of  the  good  men  of  that  early  period 
have  fallen  in  the  good  fight,  and  how  few  of  the  Giants  re- 
main !  Millspaugh's  book  was  a  novelty,  and  seemingly r 
judged  by  its  fate,  not  practical  enough  for  the  then  fast  on- 
coming practical  trend  in  the  homeopathic  profession.  The 
materia  medica  man  might  admire  the  pretty  pictures  of  plants,, 
and,  if  he  lived  in  the  country,  amuse  himself  in  picking  out 
the  flora  most  concerned  in  his  daily  work.  But  with  the  ad- 
vent of  homeopathic  pharmacies,  replete  with  the  remedies, 
ready  to  hand,  in  every  potency  and  dilution,  the  need  to  know 
the  plant,  tree,  mineral,  or  animal  from  which  that  remedy 
was  procured  was  no  longer  apparent;  and  so  the  colleges 
gradually  bore  less  and  less  heavily  upon  the  botanical  knowl- 
edge, and  more  and  more  upon  the  practical  bedside  and  clin- 
ical knowledge  of  the  remedies.  The  book  was  a  handsome 
one;  we  have  not  inquired,  but  fancy,  from  its  disappearance,- 
that  it  was  not  among  the  ''Six  Best  Sellers";  and  that  if  the 
euthusiastic,  artistic  author  came  out  of  the  venture  with  a 
whole  skin  and  safe,  he  did  well.  It  was  a  veritable  gold  mine 
for  the  old-fashioned  student  of  the  homeopathic  materia 
medica,  and  especially  for  the  teacher;  but  to-day  we  question 
if  it  could  have  any  special  sale  among  homeopathic  practi- 
tioners ;  certainly  not  to  the  second-growth  homeopaths,  who 
have  everything  at  hand  for  engaging  in  professional  work. 
Boericke  &  Tafel  have  become  famous  for  the  making  and 
uttering  of  many  homeopathic  text-books,  but  they  never  is- 
sued one  that  could  surpass  in  beauty  of  picture,  richness,  and 
directness  of  botanical  and  pharmaceutical  knowledge  the 
"Medicinal  Plants''  of  Dr.  Charles  F.  Millspaugh. 
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NEW,  OLD  AND  FORGOTTEN  REMEDIES. 

In  a  desperate  hunt  to  run  down  some  very  pronounced 
spastic  paraplegia  symptoms  in  the  quite  recent  past,  Dr. 
Dewey  suggested  a  consultation  of  Anshutz's  "New,  Old  and 
Forgotten  Remedies,''  which  being  done,  resulted  in  the  finding 
of  Lathyrus — one  of  the  remedies  we  were  specially  interested 
in — with  its  limited  wealth  of  symptoms  and  its  suggestive 
therapeutics.  Other  remedies,  equally  as  little  known  as  Lathy- 
rus, were  found  in  this  quaint-titled  book,  and  perused  with 
corresponding  satisfaction.  Our  good  friend  Anshutz  has, 
out  of  the  largeness  of  his  experience  as  a  medical  book-maker 
and  editor  for  the  B.  &  T.  firm,  collected  a  series  of  remedies, 
not  necessarily  on  homeopathic  lines,  for  many  of  them  are 
"lifted"  out  of  eclectic  and  old  school  literature,  but  remedies 
that  have  had  a  passing  vogue  in  some  one's  personal  expe- 
rience, and  of  others  that  are  lying  at  the  threshold  of  Home- 
opathy awaiting  their  turn  to  be  lifted  into  the  healing  pool — ■ 
professional  recognition.  Homeopathy,  under  the  fatal  mis- 
guidance of  a  few  head-hunters  (symptomatologists),  has  un- 
happily been  filled — its  materia  medica  textbooks  have  been — ■ 
with  so  many,  many  unproven  or  unsatisfactorily  proven  reme- 
dies, that  the  intending  student  is  repelled  by  the  enormity  of 
the  task  of  carrying  all  this  vast  array  of  materia  medica 
knowledge  with  him,  in  addition  to  all  the  othersome  many 
branches  of  medicine,  which  the  modern  medical  course  now 
exacts,  and  has  given  the  allopath  a  convenient  argument 
against  us.  The  student  does  not  know  that  very  many  of 
these,  for  instance,  that  appear  in  Hering's  Lnabridged,  are 
not  thoroughly  proven,  and  never  will  be;  that  many,  very 
many  thereof  are  breech-born,  as  Hering  said  of  the  Tissue 
Remedies ;  but  even  a  breech-born,  living  child  is  better  than  a 
head-born,  dead  child.  Neither  does  the  intending  student,  no, 
not  even  he  who  has  sat  out  his  four  years  of  apprenticeship 
under  a  papyrus-reading  materia  medica  professor,  know  that 
homeopathic  practice  divides  itself  sharply  into  the  treatment  of 
Acute  Diseases  on  the  one  hand,  and  Chronic  Diseases  on  the 
other.  That  under  the  former  division,  the  Acutes,  the  or- 
dinary homeopathic  college  gives  the  student  much  that  will 
be  of  value  to  him  in  his  later  professional  career;  but  as  to 
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the  Chronics,  there  are  at  this  day  but  few  homeopathic  col- 
leges properly  manned  with  professors  rightly  caparisoned  to 
lead  and  to  teach.  It  is  matter  of  homeopathic  history  that  it 
was  Hahnemann  himself  who  introduced  this  scission  into  the 
practice.  Until  he  made  his  later,  indeed,  his  latest  discovery 
that  all  Chronic  Diseases  had  a  common  root,  which  was  re- 
jected by  most  of  his  followers  in  that  earlier  day,  the  practice 
of  homeopathy  was  an  agreeable,  rational  and  easily  explicable 
mode  of  medication.  Out  of  this  split  there  ultimately  grew 
the  extreme  high-potentists,  and  these  in  their  turn  filled  the 
materia  medica  books  with  this  embarrassment  of  riches.  If 
these  unproven  remedies  were  properly  taught  and  their  limita- 
tions explained,  they  would  find  an  early  and  possibly  favorable 
adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  unproven 
remedies  have  crept  into  the  materia  medica  through  E.  M. 
Hale  and  his  extensive  researches  and  studies,  mainly  from 
eclectic  and  empirical  sources.  It  is  evident  enough  from  what 
Hahnemann  is  reported  to  have  said  about  high  potencies,  "this 
thing  must  stop  somewhere,"  that  he  would  not  as  he  could  not, 
rationally,  have  countenanced  the  introduction  of  these  hun- 
dreds of  alleged  remedies  when  they  had  not  conformed  to  the 
very  first  rule  of  homeopathy,  namely,  to  be  well-proven ;  and, 
therefore,  had  no  place  in  homeopathy.  Still  they  have  been  so 
injected  to  the  confusion  of  the  school,  and  in  the  absence  of 
proper  teaching  there  anent  the  same,  are  visible  and  permanent 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  after-coming  homeopaths. 

Anshutz  has,  however,  selected  his  Remedies  from  those  best 
proven — even  if  breech-born — especially  where,  as  in  the  case 
particularly  of  Lathyrus,  the  symptoms  educed,  and  proven 
curative  in  even  a  few  cases,  give  large  promise  and  hope  that 
the  finer  homeopathic  symptoms  may  also,  sooner  or  later,  be 
made  a  part  of  this  remedy,  and  of  others.  As  Dunham  said, 
relative  to  the  alleged  vast  array  of  symptoms  of  Lachesis : 
what  does  it  matter  if  in  the  eleven  hundred  and  plus  accred- 
ited symptoms  there  be  but  ten  that  have  been  repeatedly  veri- 
fied and  proven  pure  gold,  and  usable — what  does  it  matter 
how  many  others  there  are  that  are  not  yet  as  available;  shall 
we  throw  out  the  ten  and  let  the  patient  in  whom  these  ten  are 
indubitably  indicated  perish  because  we  believe  there  are  eleven 
hundred  minus  ten  symptoms  that  are  ridiculous  !  If  Lathyrus 
can,  on  the  symptoms  printed  by  Anshutz,  cure,  or  sensibly 
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ameliorate  the  symptoms  in  but  one  case  of  spastic  paraplegia, 
is  not  that  sufficient  warrant  in  a  universally  believed  incurable 
condition  for  its  almost  empirical  use?  And  so  with  the  Gila 
monster,  and  others.  To  be  sure  this  is  not  practicing  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Law  of  Similars — because 
the  means  employed  are  not  so  thoroughly  proven  as  Pulsatilla, 
nux,  et  id  omne  genus.  And  there  is  danger  that  the  user  of 
such  means  may  tumble  into  a  specific  practice — Lathyrus  for 
paraplegia  skookum  chuck  for  something  else,  and  so  on;  or 
that  the  Repertorial  Yard  Stick  prescriber  may  teach  the  non- 
study  of  the  materia  medica — as  we  heard  one  former  member 
of  the  I.  H.  A.  recommend — and  depend  wholly  upon  his 
rule  rule  o'  thumb  for  curing  people. 

Anshutz's  book  is  really  an  unexplored  gold  mine — with 
here  and  there  an  outcropping  of  the  precious  metal  contained 
within.  The  book  ought  to  have  a  greater  vogue,  because 
"in  its  midst"  the  patient,  plodding  student  may  find  the  breech- 
born  remedy  for  some  of  his  most  peace-destroying  ailments. 
If,  however,  the  treatment  of  Chronic  and  Incurable  Diseases 
was  made  part  of  the  homeopathic  college  curriculum,  then 
the  key  would  be  readily  found  for  the  use  of  these  book-filling 
medicines,  which  no  one  in  the  Acute,  everyday  practice  ever 
locks  at. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  UNANIMOUS  CLUB. 

The  Unanimous  Club  had  a  round-up  on  February  26  last  at 
the  Hotel  [Manhattan,  New  York,  with  sixty  participants  in  the 
frolicsome  festivities.  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Health  Commis- 
sioner of  New  York,  a  sometime  alleged  general  practitioner, 
was  toastmaster,  which  is  sufficient  belief  for  believing  that  the 
function  was  royal  in  its  heat,  flavor  and  completeness.  "VYe 
have  just  seen  a  list  of  those  who  were  present  in  pursuance  of 
the  mandatory  stelldichein  which  each  member  had  received. 
Unfortunately  February  is  an  awkward  time  for  doctors  to 
get  far  away  from  their  bailiwicks  and  parishes,  so  that  the 
meetings,  except  on  rare  occasions,  partake  mostly  of  the  local 
flavor.  But  Swampy  was  there!  Let's  see,  in  the  far  off 
olden  time,  when  writing  up  the  Institute  write-up,  we  used  to 
say  frequently:  "but  Dowling  was  there!"  and  that  always 
meant  that  the  meeting  had  been  a  success.     So  with  Swampy. 
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One  of  the  unusually  appropriate  and  pretty  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  singing  of  a  new  song,  to  the  stirring  war- 
time chune  of  "Maryland,  My  Maryland."     Here  it  is : 

Fill  up  your  glasses  !     Drink  this  toast ! 

Unanimous.     Unanimous. 
Good  fellowship  shall  be  our  boast. 

Unanimous.     Unanimous. 
Fraternal  offerings  here  we  bring, 
Similia's  banner  always  fling; 
And  as  we  come  will  always  sing : 

Unanimous.     Unanimous. 

Those  present  upon  the  auspicious  occasion,  as  we  inti- 
mated before,  were  mainly  from  nearby,  outlying  parts  of  New 
York,  as  one  might  say,  like  Boston,  Atlantic  City  and  Wash- 
ington. Here  is  the  list :  C.  L.  Bagg ;  W.  H.  Bishop ;  Book 
G.  Carleton ;  J.  Bonhommie  Garrison ;  C.  H.  Helf rich ;  Wm. 
Tod  Helmuth,  Second ;  C.  B.  Holmes ;  J.  Lester  Keep ;  C.  S. 
Macy ;  Always  Beaming  Norton ;  L.  A.  Opdyke ;  Hurrah  De 
Skenk ;  Geo.  T.  Stewart ;  Irving  Townsend,  the  religious  mys- 
tic ;  E.  G.  Tuttle,  most  recently  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hospital,  who  was  not 
"ousted,"  but  resigned;  W.  B.  Winchell,  and  the  pooh-bah, 
Alton  G.  Warner.  Of  the  Associate  Members  there  were 
J.  T.  Ackerman,  A.  W.  Baily,  who,  like  the  famous  Susannah 
Crowsoft,  has  a  splendid  form;  J.  L.  Coffin — a  somewhat 
gruesome  appellation  for  so  good  a  doctor;  Ebullient  B. 
Hooker,  like  Den  Thompson,  from  'way  daown  East ;  Wm.  R. 
King — an  Institute  President  in  posse — nothing  to  do  with  the 
sheriff's  posse;  Geo.  B.  Rice  and  "Clancey"  Richardson,  from 
out  Boston  Back  Bay  way;  L.  B.  Swormstedt,  who  has  gotten 
bravely  over  his  Jimtown  ptomainiacal  poisoning;  C.  F.  Good- 
ell,  and  the  perennially  happy,  apple-cheeked  and  bright-eyed  J. 
Monument  McClelland.  And  of  those  who  had  to  do  time, 
as  guests,  there  were  Messrs.  Piercing,  Alcroft,  Ward,  Wilkie, 
Gary,  O'Brien,  Fleming,  Hon.  R.  W.  Hebberd,  Judge  W.  B. 
Green,  Drs.  Bellows,  Adams,  Dickinson,  Davis,  Given,  Lazarus, 
Her,  Ritch,  Rabe,  the  Roberts  boys,  T.  Friendly  Smith,  Rey- 
nolds, Sleght,  with  the  funny  pre-names ;  Vanden  Berg,  who 
will  some  day  know  us  personally;  Wakely,  Trotter,  Jessup 
and  Keith. 

When  this  club  meets  in  Kansas  City — and  it  always  meets 
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during  the  Institute  week — may  we  meet  each  of  these  royster- 
ing  brethren  in  good  health  and  happy.     So  say  we  all  of  us. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

A  CASH  BALANCE  HOSPITAL. 

The  Huron  Road  Hospital  of  Cleveland,  sometimes  called 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital,  is  having  a  little  unpaid-for,  and, 
possibly,  undesired  advertisement  through  the  nurses,  the  local 
profession,  and  the  daily  press.  First,  the  nurses  went  out  on 
a  strike — almost  all  of  them — because  the  head  nurse  was 
removed,  or,  under  disagreeable  pressure,  had  removed  herself. 
The  allied  cause  for  this  strike  was  the  alleged  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory  management  of  the  hospital  by  its  present  super- 
intendent: the  nurses  said  they  were  ill  fed,  poorly  housed, 
given  many  extra  hours  and  extra  tasks  without  adequate 
remuneration ;  were  "docked"  for  any  little  infraction  of  un- 
published and  inaccessible  rules,  and  breakage  ot  dishes ;  and 
other  minor  matters  too  petty  to  give  printroom;  while  the 
patients,  they  alleged,  were  not  properly  fed,  bedded  nor  cared 
for  by  reason  of  scarcity  of  nurses.  Then  the  local  Homeo- 
pathic Society  took  a  hand  and  after  a  well-attended  but  stormy 
session,  passed  almost  unanimously  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  investigate  the  conduct  and  con- 
dition of  this  hospital.  The  press,  of  course,  had  its  usual 
gory  innings,  selecting  choice,  lurid  morsels  and  dwelling  upon 
them  for  the  delicate  delectation  of  its  readers.  One  of  the 
chief  est  charges  against  the  superintendent  and  the  manage- 
ment was — mirabile  dictu ! — that  the  hospital  was  being  run  to 
make  money,  and  not  for  the  good  of  the  patients !  The 
nurses  were,  eventually,  all  taken  back,  save  and  except  the 
head  nurse,  the  head  and  front  of  the  strike  and  break,  who, 
however,  stated  that  she  could  not  again  serve  under  this  super- 
intendent. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  not  yet,  at  this 
writing,  undertaken  any  investigation,  though  it  has  declared 
its  willingness  so  to  do.  The  Hospital  authorities,  after  en- 
deavoring to  close  the  incident  with  a  contemptuous,  the  public 

be  d d  wave  of  the  hand,  reconsidered  their  indifference 

and  found   it  expedient  to  give  some  show  of  heed  to  the 
clamor  of  the  homeopathic  profession,  and  so  now  they  have 
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agreed  to  make  an  investigation  of  themselves  by  themselves  ! 
Voila  tout 

This  Hospital,  so  far  as  the  homeopathic  profession  is  con- 
cerned, has  not  for  years  enjoyed  its  full  confidence  or  loyalty. 
Very  few  of  the  profession  who  have  had  one  series  of  dealings 
with  the  present  management,  have  a  good  word  to  throw  at 
the  institution.  The  student-body,  as  a  body,  have  no  use  for 
this  avowed  money-making  institution.  Very  few,  indeed,  of 
the  college-appointed  internes — for  this  Hospital  is  adjacent  to 
and  made  use  of,  for  a  gentle  silvern  consideration,  by  the 
Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College — very  few  of  the  in- 
ternes have  been  able  to  serve  out  their  indicated  time.  One 
physician  after  the  other,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  has  been 
crowded  oil"  the  start  and  replaced  by  others  presumably  more 
pliable,  and  more  in  sympathy  with  the  administration  of  the 
superintendent. 

It  is  truly  deplorable,  this  condition  of  affairs.  It  is  the 
only  Cleveland  hospital  ostensibly  homeopathic;  yet  a  great 
many  of  the  homeopathic  profession  are  arrayed  against  it, 
while  some  of  the  best  surgeons  are  sending  their  operative 
work  to  the  other  hospitals  of  the  city.  Complaints  have  been 
repeatedly  preferred,  said  Dr.  Baxter,  against  the  policy  and 
management  in  vogue,  but  as  repeatedly  have  these  been  ig- 
nored and  the  old  and  objected-to  policy  continued,  made 
possibly  a  little  more  so.  The  spell  which  this  much  anathe- 
matized superintendent  has  cast  over  the  Trustees  is  an  annual 
cash  balance  in  favor  of  the  hospital !  While  in  pretty 
nearly  every  other  hospital  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  finds 
a  comfortable  deficit,  promptly  made  up  by  some  charitably- 
inclined  philanthropist.  It  is  even  alleged  that  the  Trustees 
and  chief  patrons  of  this  institution,  when  they  themselves  fall 
ill,  do  not  patronize  this  hospital  for  themselves  or  their  dear 
ones,  but  go  elsewhere.  In  view  of  all  this  it  would  be  difficult 
to  understand  the  exact  purpose  and  plan  of  this  soi-disant 
Homeopathic  Hospital  on  Huron  Road,  except,  as  charged,  to 
put  money  in  its  purse — honestly  and  homeopathically  if  pos- 
sible, but  to  put  it  there. 

We  are  not  at  all  sanguine  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  do  anything  in  the  matter.  Unhappily,  so  far,  the  warfare 
is  mostly  in  the  newspapers  and  in  green-stamped  circulars. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  one  and  chief  being  this  won- 
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derful  glamour  which  a  cash  balance  is  able  to  cast  over  the 
hospital  authorities  proper.  Another,  the  loose  knitting  to- 
gether of  the  local  profession.  And,  finally,  it  is  somehow 
looked  upon  more  as  a  college  fight  than  a  general  uprising  of 
the  homeopathic  profession.     But  we  shall  see. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

RE  ICE  WATER. 

The  Tribune  gives  the  following  recipe  for  preserving  ice 
in  a  pitcher  of  water :  "Fill  the  pitcher  with  ice  and  water 
and  set  it  on  the  center  of  a  piece  of  paper,  then  gather  the 
paper  up  together  at  the  top  and  place  the  ends  tightly  to- 
gether, placing  a  strong  rubber  band  around  the  coil  to  hold 
it  close,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  A  pitcher  of  ice  water 
treated  in  this  manner  has  been  known  to  stand  over  night 
with  scarcely  a  perceptible  melting  of  the  ice." 

We  clip  this  from  Dewey's  Century  because  we  are  consumed 
with  wonder  why  anyone  should  want  a  pitcher  of  ice  water 
to  "stand  over  night  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  melting  of 
the  ice."  What  is  a  pitcher  of  ice  water  for  during  the  ad 
interim,  anyhow?  A  table  ornament,  possibly?  How  much 
easier,  the  morning  following  a  Unanimous  round-up,  to  sim- 
ply press  the  button,  and  get  a  fresh  pitcher  of  ice  water,  one 
that  had  not  stood  all  night  on  a  sheet  of  paper  gathered 
together  and  held  over  the  top  with  a  rubber  band — filled  with 
streptococusses  and  other  baleful  insects  habiting  the  circum- 
ambient air  all  around.  Here's  where  Eugene  Field's  classic 
poem  would  come  in  pat  and  plenty,  if  we  could  remember  it — ■ 
about  the  thirstful  joy  of  hearing  the  chink  and  the  clinkety- 
clink  of  the  clinking  ice  in  the  bellboy's  pitcher,  coming  down 
the  hall,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  no  all-night, 
canned  ice  water  in  ours,  thenk  'oo ! 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

SPECIAL   ANNOUNCEMENT* 

Arrangements  are  now  practically  completed  for  the  Fifty- 
third  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Homeopathic  Medical  As- 
sociation, to  be  held  at  Chicago  May  12th,  13th,  14th  and  15th, 
1908.     The  first  three  days  will  be  at  the   Sherman  House, 
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which  is  to  be  association  headquarters  and  where  a  special 
rate  is  offered  to  visiting-  members  and  their  families.  The 
first  two  days  will  be  the  Illinois  Association  alone  and  the  last 
two  will  be  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Wisconsin  Society,  which 
will  come  to  Chicago  after  a  two  days'  meeting  in  Milwaukee. 
On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  there  will  be  a  surgical 
clinic  at  Cook  County  Hospital,  given  by  the  homeopathic 
members  of  the  staff.  A  special  feature  of  the  second  day 
will  be  an  address  by  the  director  of  the  Child  Study  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  public  schools. 

On  the  third  day  the  bureaux  of  Materia  Medica  and  Clin- 
ical Medicine  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  societies  will  pre- 
sent a  joint  report;  and  Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  President  of 
the  American  Institute,  will  speak  on  The  Relation  of  Homeo- 
pathy to  the  "New  Thought"  in  Medicine.  In  the  evening 
there  will  be  a  public  meeting  in  Handel  Hall,  where  Dr.  Cope- 
land  will  deliver  an  address  entitled,  What  is  Homeopathy? 
The  entire  fourth  day  will  be  spent  at  Hahnemann  Medical 
College  and  Hospital,  where  the  members  of  both  societies  are 
invited  to  clinics  in  every  department,  and  luncheon  will  be 
served  by  the  college. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Garrick  Theatre 
whereby  members  can  procure  tickets  at  one-third  less  than 
the  regular  rate  for  any  performance  during  the  week.  This 
theatre  is  only  a  few  doors  from  our  headquarters.  More 
detailed  information  can  be  procured  by  addressing  the  secre- 
tary, Burton  Haseltine,  M.  D.,  100  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Poofe  JUtrietotf. 


What  to  Do   for  the   Stomach.      By   G.    E.   Dienst,  M.D.,  Hering 
College,  Chicago. 

As  we  intimated  in  a  recent  Book  Review  notice  concerning 
the  other  book  by  this  same  author,  this  series  is  of  a  class 
to  be  of  great  service  to  the  honestly  seeking  homeopath.  It 
takes  the  stomach ;  and  reviews  and  refers  to  all  possible  symp- 
toms usually  ascribed  to  that  viscus,  calling  careful  attention 
to  allied  conditions  and  symptoms ;  so  that  the  young  prac- 
titioner, or  the  student,  cannot  go  very  far  astray,  wandering 
along  the  path  of  belief  that  he  c*n  cure  his  patient  by  admin- 
istering to  a  few  of  his  stomach  symptoms.     Prof.  Dienst  no- 
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where  suggests  or  permits  the  thought  that  anything  short 
of  the  totality  can  be  used  in  the  cure  of  the  patient.  His 
What  to  Do's  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  finger  posts — 
pointing  the  way.  Boericke  &  Tafel  print  and  publish  this 
book,  and  it  forms  another  of  their  incomparable  list  of 
homeopathic  classics. 


#lotmle£. 


— "Sun  Shine"  Smythe,  M.  D.,  of  Denver,  has  his  picture 
in  the  current  Progress,  with  a  short,  highly  flattering  but  well- 
written  biography.  We  are  very  proud  to  be  counted  among 
this  genial  gentleman's  friends  and  admirers.  While  we  were 
his  guests,  ourself  and  daughter,  some  years  ago,  we  saw 
much  of  him  and  his  pleasant  wrays,  and,  above  all — to  speak 
professionally — his  fine  homeopathic  prescribing.  He  has  a 
fine  suite  of  offices  in  the  Majestic  Building,  in  a  splendid  part 
of  this  Queen  City  of  the  West.  You  who  knew  former  Presi- 
dent Benjamin  Harrison  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  a 
speaking  likeness  between  the  Progress  portrait  of  dear  old 
"Sun  Shine"  and  the  late  President  Harrison. 

— It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  I.  H.  A.  people  cannot  see 
their  way  to  meeting  with  the  Institute  at  Kansas  City.  We 
understand  that  they  will  hold  their  sessions  in  Chicago.  Our 
good  friend  Dr.  R.  F.  Rabe,  of  Xew  York,  is  its  1908  president. 

— The  Homeopathic  O.  O.  &  L.  Society  has  decided  to  meet 
with  the  Institute  in  Kansas  City  and  at  the  New  Coates 
House. 

— And  speaking  about  resemblances,  did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  how  much  our  own  H.  C.  Allen  looks  like  the  late  Lord 
Kelvin — this  wonderful  wizard  in  electricity,  who,  though  a 
learned  professor,  with  all  the  quips  and  ridicule  which  such 
reference  usually  implies,  was  yet  practical  enough  to  lay  by 
a  tidy  fortune  from  his  many  inventions. 

— The  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  after  many  unavoidable 
hindrances,  panic  and  strikes,  began  distributing  the  1907 
Transactions  on  January  20th. 

— If  the  several  homeopathic  colleges  will  notify  Dr.  Kraft, 
secretary,  how  many  students  they  have  in  their  four  classes, 
he  will  gladly  and  gratuitously  send  each  such  student  the 
reprints  ordered  by  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  These  reprints  are  fine  specimens  of  medical 
lore,  and  as  their  titles  imply,  touch  closely  the  very  latest, 
most  advanced  and  best  in  medicine.  They  are  :  A  Symposium 
of  Immunity  (having  reference  to  the  Opsonic  Index  and  con- 
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sisting  of  three  fine  papers  presented  by  Drs.  Watters,  Laid- 
law  and  Stevens  in  Dr.  Hudson  *D.  Bishop's  Bureau  of  Clin- 
ical Medicine)  ;  Homeopathy,  What  It  Has  Done  for  Human- 
ity (the  special  address  by  former  President  Dr.  John  Preston 
Sutherland)  ;  and. The  Facts  About  Yariolinum,  by  Dr.  Chas. 
Woodhull  Eaton  (which  was  a  specially  prepared  report  on  this 
troublesome  topic  for  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Science). 

— The  Augusta,  Ga.,  papers  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
visit  of  Mr.  Rockfeller  and  Dr.  Biggar  to  their  Georgia 
Medical  College.  Dr.  Biggar  addressed  the  class,  some  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  was  most  cordially  received,  attentively 
listened  to,  and  at  its  close  given  quite  an  ovation.  He  was 
invited  to  lecture  to  them  and  later  operate  in  the  Lamar  Hos- 
pital. This  college  and  others  in  the  South  have  given  the 
medical  world  some  truly  great  physicians  and  famous  sur- 
geons, which  gave  our  distinguished  townsman  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  expatiating  upon  the  indebtedness  of  the  pro- 
fession generally  to  the  Southern  physicians. 

— Dr.  G.  M.  McBean,  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Clinique, 
has  a  timely  and  well  written  editorial  leader  in  his  February 
issue  entitled  The  Institute's  Change  of  Heart.  Dr.  McBean 
says — and  we  agree  with  him  fully — "the  Institute's  acceptance 
of  the  (Oklahoma)  invitation  was  ill  advised,  to  say  the  least, 
after  the  Jamestown  fiasco;  it  was  a  reverse  decision  in  the 
matter  of  sectional  rights  versus  national  rights,  which  was 
decided  some  time  ago."  This  is  a  very  admirable  presentment 
of  the  case  and  (with  no  animadversion,  in  special,  on  the 
Oklahoman  brethren)  one  worthy  of  further  study  and  exploit- 
ation. All  through  his  excellent  article  Dr.  McBean  reviews 
the  situation  with  a  master  hand,  and  if  it  does  not  result  in 
making  the  Institute  membership  a  little  more  careful  in  its 
manner  of  sending  the  Institute  to  distant  points,  particularly 
when  those  distant  points  are  both  primitive  and  almost  inaces- 
sible  to  the  great  majority  of  the  profession,  then  we  miss  our 
guess.  We  hope  other  of  our  exchange  brethren  will  take  up 
this  question,  for  it  is  a  large  and  very  luminous  one,  and 
educate  their  readers  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

— Dr.  Geo.  M.  Gould's  contribution  to  the  January  No.  of 
The  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine,  is  one  of  those  witty,  gritty, 
incisive  papers  anent  the  humbuggery  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
Specialists  in  Medicine,  which  the  plain  everyday  General 
Practitioner  will  read  with  interest  and  amusement. 

— It  was  with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  gentle  emotion  that  we 
read  the  several  postcards  sent  us,  congratulating  our  January 
effort  in  recalling  our  early  childhood  days  back  in  Indiana. 
The  Reminiscences  were  written  some  months  ago,  and  fully 
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portrayed  the  difficulty  we  had  with  the  younger  members  of 
our  family  in  endeavoring  to  explain  the  ways  and  doings  of 
war-time  Indiana.  We  might  have  added  a  paragraph  descrip- 
tive of  our  impression  when  one  young  man  after  the  other 
went  to  the  neighboring  county-seat  unthinking,  and  yet  re- 
turned an  enlisted  soldier.  Also  that  at  the  tender  age  of 
twelve  we  beat  the  "tanner"  drum  of  the  village  band — fife, 
big  drum  and  "tanner" — and  when  the  fife  and  drum  enlisted 
we  blubbered  and  wanted  to  go  too!  Indeed,  we  ran  away, 
and  walked  several  miles  towards  Indianapolis,  where  the  boys 
of  our  County  were  encamped,  before  we  were  caught  and 
brought  back  home.  Then  later,  some  of  these  soldier  boys 
were  brought  back  from  the  front — and  there  was  weeping  and 
wailing  and  deep  sorrow  in  many  homes. 

— Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  thanks  to  the  skill,  industry  and  ambi- 
tion of  his  son  is  now  able  to  take  frequent  vacations  even  in 
surgical  "hay"-time  which  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  career  he 
was  not  always  able  to  do,  without  making  serious  inroads  in 
his  practice.  Latterly  he  has  been  golfing  in  Augusta,  Georgia, 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and,  from  all  accounts,  the  somewhat 
Assiniboian  brand  of  weather  we  have  been  having  since  New 
Year's  day  had  not  reached  this  notable  twain  "'way  down 
South  in  Dixie." 

— The  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
desires  to' call  the  attention  of  the  various  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  Bureaus,  and  as  well  also,  of  the  Presidents  and  their 
Secretaries  of  the  Affiliated  and  Allied  Societies,  to  the  neces- 
sity of  getting  busy  with  their  several  programs,  in  order  that 
the  Official  Announcement  may  find  its  way  into  the  member- 
ship mail  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  1908  meet  and  round-up  of  the 
Institute  will  be  a  rousing  success ;  and  every  Institute  member 
is  bidden  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  Cause  of  Homeopathy. 

— De  Witt  G.  Wilcox,  M.  D.,  "got  busy"  in  his  usual  effective 
but  always  humorous  fashion,  at  the  banquet  tendered  by  the 
Kings  Co.  Homeopathic  Med.  Soc.  to  the  N.  Y.  State  Homeo- 
pathic Med.  Soc.  in  Brooklyn,  September  26,  1907  "The 
Future  of  Homeopathy"  was  given  him  as  a  toast,  and  well  did 
he  acquit  him  of  his  delightful  task.  His  able  efforts  lie  before 
the  profession  in  a  neatly  arranged  reprint. 

— Seeing  the  name  Howard  Lilienthal  as  an  attendant  of  the 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  caused  a  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret  that 
the  homeopathic  branch  of  this  illustrious  family  had  so  soon 
died  out.  There  was  dear  old  Samuel  Lilienthal  who  went 
California-ward  for  his  conge  and  was  shortly  followed  by  his 
still  youthful  son.  And  so  far  as  we  know  that  broke  the  line. 
They  were,  both  of  them,  staunch  homeopaths ;  the  elder  had 
lived    his    Scriptural    three-score-and-ten    and    by    reason    of 
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strength  and  vitality  some  additional  years,  but  his  son  had 
hardly  touched  the  more  vital  period  of  his  own  life  before  he, 
too,  was  touched  by  Azrael  and — took  his  place  with  the  other 

six  thousand  years  which  had  preceded  him  into  the  un- 
fathomable eternity. 

— The  Sanatorium  Treatment  of  Mental  and  Nervous 
Diseases  is  a  reprint  from  the  N.  E.  Med.  Gazette,  and  the 
author.  Dana  F.  Downing,  M.  D..  is  assistant  physician  in  the 
Newton  Nervine.  "We  might  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  adding 
that  this  Nervine  isn't  anything  to  drink  or  inhale  or  rub  on — 
which  is  the  usual  thing  in  nervines — but  it  has  reference  to 
Emmons  Paine's  excellent  Sanatorium  in  West  Newton,  Mass., 
which  consists  of  separate  dwelling  houses  of  the  very  latest 
style  and  architecture,  and  doesn't  look  any  more  like  a  hospital 
than  a  blue-eyed  cat  looks  like  a  pink-eared  elephant.  Did  you 
ever  examine  the  advertisements  of  the  Paine  Sanatorium — not 
in  this  Journal,  for  he  doesn't  adv.  with  us — and  note  how 
artistically  the  roadways  and  pathways  are  cut  into  and  out  of 
the  landscape  and  local  atmosphere.  It's  a  good  Nervine,  how- 
ever, and  Emmons  Paine  is  its  prophet.  Dr.  Downing  (whom 
we  had  almost  forgotten)  writes  an  interesting  paper  and  the 
N.  E.  Med.  Gaz.,  as  always,  has  made  a  pretty  bit  of  printer 
work  of  it. 

— Dr.  W.  J.  Gates,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  the  Chairman 
of  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
for  the  Institute.  From  most  recent  advices  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  there  is  something  doin'  out  in  Kansas  City,  look- 
ing towards  the  proper  and  doubly-enthusiastic  reception  and 
entertainment  of  our  beloved  Institute. 

— One  of  the  pleasant  features  to  contemplate  of  the  late 
""onpleasantness"  is  the  splendid  way  in  which  Joseph  Hensley 
of  Oklahoma  takes  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
cutting  the  ground  from  under  him.  We  have  seen  a  number 
of  letters  written  by  him  to  members  who  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  going  to  Oklahoma,  and  in  no  one  of  them  is  there  a 
line  breathing  soreness  or  revenge ;  but  on  the  contrary  he 
recommends  the  fullest  and  purest  loyalty  to  the  Institute. 
Truly,  Joseph  is  a  good  sport.  He  plays  the  game  fair  and 
according  to  the  rules.  He  knows  how  to  lose,  cheerfully ;  and 
if  there  isn't  something  good  and  nice  and  proper  said  to  or 
done  for  him  at  Kansas  City  then — well,  then,  we  miss  our 
guess. 

— That  "old"  wheel-horse  homeopath  and  general  good 
fellow,  \\ "m.  Foster  Davis  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  given 
a  prominent  and  responsible  place  on  the  Local  Committee  of 
Arrangements.  Our  honored  President,  Dr.  Copeland.  has 
also  placed  him  in  the  Transportation  Committee. 
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— President  R.  S.  Copeland,  M.  D.,  pays  his  respects  to  one 
Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  who  had  something  disagreeable,  drastic 
and  detruthful  to  say  concerning  Homeopathy  in  the  November 
number  of  the  "Monthly  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.'* 
President  Copeland  presented  his  answer  to  Dr.  Beates'  paper — ■ 
"The  Elimination  of  Sectarian  Dogma  from  Scientific  Med- 
cine" — before  the  N.  W.  Ohio  Homeopathic  Society,  at  Toledo, 
O.,  December  10,  last.  From  the  reprint,  which  is  taken  from 
the  Medical  Century,  we  gather  that  Dr.  Beates  has  received  a 
Royal  Copeland  for  his  Oliver,  and  one  he  will  not  soon  forget. 
There  are  only  two  other  men — to  our  present  knowledge — 
who  can  so  happily  and  yet  withal  so  sharply  take  the  wind  out 
of  an  allopathic  opponent  as  Copeland,  and  these  two  are  de 
witty  Wilcox,  and  the  Institute's  later  poic  lariat,  Walton  of 
Cincinnati — by-der-Rhine.  Those  who  did  not  hear  the  original 
paper,  or  see  it  in  the  Century,  will  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
reprint,  and  enjoy  this  passage  at  arms  between  the  windmill 
and  the  wind. 

— A  bright  little  smart  little  bit  of  blue,  entitled,  "Hering 
College  Homeopathic  Happenings"  falls  athwart  our  editorial 
yellow  and  wakes  us  from  our  apathetic  contemplation  of  some 
of  the  "heavies"  of  the  regular  homeopathic  press.  In  the 
size  of  The  Philistine  the  class  of  naughty-ate  makes  a  splendid 
essay  of  some  half  hundred  pages,  filled  with  witty  clippings, 
appropriately  interspersed  with  hahnemannian  cures,  and  gentle 
"roasts"  of  some  of  the  prorls  who  are  evidently  not  popular. 
It  is  a  distinct  innovation  and  deserving  of  commendation, 
principally  because  it  lacks  the  uual  horse-play  witticisms  of 
the  average  college  publication,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is 
clean,  wholesome  and  homeopathic.  Do  it  again  and  then 
some. 

— We  learn  of  the  death  of  Di.  Charles  Woodhull  Eaton  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  having  had  typho-malarial  and  on  the 
22t\  day  in  a  fair  way  to  recovery  suddenly  developed  pneu- 
monia and  died  in  24  hours.  Dr.  Eaton  was  the  famous  author 
of  Facts  About  Variolinum  presented  to  the  Institute  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  meeting,  and  his  excellent  paper, 
ordered  in  reprint,  was  making  considerable  headway  among 
homeopaths  everywhere.  Dr.  Eaton  had  measurablv  with- 
drawn from  active  practice  and  given  his  best  energies  and 
time  to  a  life  insurance  company  of  his  city  of  which  he  was 
medical  director.  Dr.  Eaton  had  an  unusually  bright  and 
logical  mind,  and  his  famous  paper,  while  not  accepted  by  all 
homeopaths,  was  a  fine  product  and  carried  conviction  wher- 
ever carefully  considered. 

— We  have  also  heard  of  the  death  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Childs  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  Matilda  J.  Lyons  of  Cadiz,  O.  Dr. 
Childs  was  a  good  homeopath,  a  fine  prescriber,  and  yet  another 
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of  the  rapidly  decreasing  Old  Guard  Homeopaths.  Dr.  Lyons 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Institute  since  1899.  Dr.  Childs  was 
not  a  member. 

— On  or  about  May  first,  Dr.  Homer  V.  Halbert,  of  Chicago, 
will  remove  to  the  Marshall  Field  Building,  31  Washington 
Street.     Better  quarters  and  more  room  are  the  reasons. 

— My,  but  the  rotund  and  orotund  Arndt,  'way  out  there  in 
the  Golden  West — San  Francisco — seems  to  be  feeling  un- 
usually jolly.  His  recent  number  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Journal 
of  Homeopathy  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  clever  papers, 
cleverly  arranged  and  presented,  and  an  unusually  clever 
Editorial  Chat — where,  in  the  latter  department,  the  reading 
world  gets  close  to  the  heart  of  his  serene  majesty.  He  de- 
thrones McConky  from  the  Health  Board  with  a  Podsnappian 
wave  of  his  quill,  and  enthrones  Manning  on  that  same  board 
and  gives  him  several  other  public  places,  all  with  equal 
placidity,  urbanity  and  despatch.  It  reads  almost  like  the  old 
French  Revolution  cry,  "le  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi !"  But  both 
these  lads — Mc  and  Guy — are  well  laden  with  important  tasks 
by  the  great  Institute,  and  Kansas  City  will  be  pleased  when 
these  twain  present  the  usufruct  of  their  labors.  Wonder  if 
the  above-said,  afore-said  rotund  and  orotund — the  comma- 
killing  editor — Sir? — will  be  in  our  midst  at  Kansas  City? 
What  say  you,  Hugo?  Will  the  lure  of  the  Golden  West  let 
you  come? 

— Grandfather  Biggar — what  say? — don't  like  it  that  way 
— well,  then,  god-father  Dr.  Biggar,  before  his  recent  visit  and 
sojourn  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  with  Mr.  Rockfeller  and  his  party, 
attended  the  church  christening  of  his  little  grandson  Benjamin 
D.  Gilbert,  son  of  our  good  "old"  friend  Sue  Racy  Biggar  as 
was,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  as  is.  This  interesting  ceremony  took 
place  at  Holland  Patent,  12  miles  from  Utica,  and  was  very 
beautiful  and  impressive. 

— The  New  Coates  House  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
selected  by  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrangements  of  the 
Institute  as  the  official  headquarters  where  the  business  and 
politics  of  the  A.  I.  H.,  especially  the  latter,  will  presumably 
be  attended  to.  The  "old"  Coates  House  holds  a  grateful 
place  in  our  youthful  memory,  for  we  are  from  Missouri  since 
manhood,  as  a  hostelry  as  famous  in  the  West  as  the  now 
dismantling  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  of  New  York  used  to  be. 
Latterly  the  Coates  House  has  been  remodeled,  refurnished, 
added  to  and  taken  from,  made  absolutely  fire-proof,  until 
now  it  is  up-to-date  and  the  equal  of  any  hotel  east  or  west. 
It  is  situated  on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  Kansas  City 
commanding  not  only  the  finest  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
rounding  country,   but   as   well   commandeering   all   the   cool 
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breezes  which  will  be  so  delightful  in  June  days  and  partic- 
ularly June  nights.  The  public  meetings  and  dance  will  be 
held  and  given  in  the  Casino,  adjoining.  The  O.,  O.  &  L. 
Society  has  gracefully  concluded  to  mess  with  their  humbler 
and  less  fortunate  because  unspecialist  brethren  of  the  In- 
stitute; so  that  the  whole  Institute  will  be  under  one  rooftree 
and  ridge-pole.  Considering  how  many  conventions  are 
booked  for  Kansas  City  at,  before,  and  about  the  Institute 
week,  we  would  suggest  that  a  prompt  application  for  rooms 
will  be  a  wise  performance,  which  Manager  Firey  will  give 
attention  to.  (Postal  cards  "go"  in  Kansas  City,  if  you 
haven't  time  to  send  a  tinted,  perfumed,  heraldic  engraved 
letter  sheet  prepared  by  the  usual  chemical  lady  who  presides 
over  your  intelligence  bureau.) 

— Quite  naturally  the  railroads,  all  of  them  good,  are  en- 
gaging in  competitive  strife  for  the  Institute  patronage. 
Special  cars  are  talked  of  from  points  in  the  East,  especially 
the  near-by  little  outlying  towns  of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh — 
Pittsburgh  with  the  "h"  as  you  notice.  From  Chicago  to  Kansas 
City  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  is  ready  to 
furnish  special  facilities  to  Kansas  City  not  surpassed  by  any  of 
its  friendly  competitors.  The  service  of  that  road  is  acclaimed 
to  be  of  the  finest,  the  time  made  is  good,  and  the  comfort  and 
convenience  most  excellent.  No  element  of  modern,  up-to- 
date  railway  progress  is  lacking.  We  and  our  retinue,  and  as 
many  more  as  we  can  influence  from  and  near  our  parish 
practice,  will  patronize  the  always-good  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul. 

— Papayans  Bell  are  better  than  pepsin  or  pancreatin  because 
they  unmistakably  and  thoroughly  remove  the  pain  and  distress 
of  indigestion,  because  they  restore  the  ability  to  digest  food 
naturally,  and  because  they  are  totally  unobjectionable. 

To  prove  this  prescribe  two  tablets,  with  water,  before  meals 
for  peptic  indigestion,  and  two  tablets,  with  water,  two  hours 
after  meals  for  intestinal  indigestion.  Specify  an  original 
package  of  one  hundred  tablets.  This  will  convince  you  that 
Papayans  Bell  will  remove  indigestion. 

Bell  &  Company.  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 
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HUMANITY'S  EXCESSES  AND  OVERDOINGS- 

I^HE  physicians  of  Chicago  and  many  other  Ameri- 
can cities  say  that  deaths  from  heart  disease  are 
increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  growth  in 
population.  They  lay  it  to  the  intensity  of  modern 
business  life;  to  the  tendency  of  men  to  overdo  in 
their  work  and  their  play,  and  to  too  much  eating 
and  drinking. — N.  E.  Med.  Gazette. 
^     ^     X 

WE  would  say,  from  a  cursory  reading  of  what  is  alleged 
to  have  produced  death  in  the  above  stated  cases,  that  the 
sapient  reporter  left  out  one  important  item,  namely  the  pity 
that  these  dead  people  had  ever  been  born. 

m  m  x 

IF  eating  and  drinking  and  working  and  playing  are  causes 
for  death  then,  good  lack !  what  is  there  left  to  constitute 
a  desire  for  life?  "Excess"  and  "overdoing"  are  cant  expres- 
sions of  those  modern  Philistines,  the  press  and  the  doctor.  Do 
these  twin  fire-alarm  agencies  expect  to  have  the  placid,  un- 
eventful life  of  the  backwoods  log-cabin  of  Washington's  day 
grafted  on  this  twentieth  century,  with  its  forty-two-storied 
buildings,  telephones,  electricity,  English  suffragettes  and  wire- 
less telegraphs  ? 

«    m    ^ 

SUPPOSE  a  few  more  do  die  of  heart  failure  now,  than 
used  to  die  of  hardship,  Indians,  privations  and  mother's 
cooking  a  hundred  years  ago,  what  of  it?  Haven't  these  heart- 
failured  cases  lived  longer  in  thirty-five  years,  than  those  old 
patriarchs  do  who  commonly  die  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  104 
in  the  county  poor  house,  with  their  last  breaths  giving  testi- 
monials and  pictures  to  Pe-ru-na?  Stop  bellyaching  about 
dem  good  ole  times ! 

«     m    % 

WHAT  was  it  Tennyson  said:  "Better  fifty  years  of  Eu- 
rope than  a  cycle  of  Cathay;"  or,  as  we  might  say, 
"Better  fifty  years  of  Now  (with  ultimate  heart  failure)  than 
several  generations  of  the  sloth,  and  cornbread,  and  early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  of  the  Past."     Now  is  the  only  time. 
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RELATIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  TO  TOXIC  PROTEIDS 
IN  MEDICINE- 

BY    JAMES    BURKE,    M.    D.,    MANITOWOC,    WIS. 

To  be  conversant  with  the  digestion,  assimilation  and  trans- 
mutation of  proteid  food  taken  into  the  human  stomach  give? 
us  a  valuable  hint  in  medicating  sick  people;  of  the  three 
classes  of  food  generally  used  by  man,  the  proteid  is  the  most 
important;  proper  quality  and  quantity  of  the  digestive  fer- 
ments, under  other  right  accompanying  environments — normal 
concentration  of  the  food  mass  with  normal  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  fluids  to  the  digestive  organs. 

The  heterologous  proteid  of  our  food,  normally,  is  reverted 
into  its  simpler,  component  units,  amino-acids,  which  by  a 
reversion  of  the  tearing  down  process,  rearranges  the  amino- 
acids  to  form  a  distinctly  new  componnd,  homologous  with 
the  tissues.  Hence  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  healthy  person 
converts  what  he  eats  into  the  kind  of  protein  that  is  normally 
human ;  so  that  what  a  healthy  man  eats  necessarily  becomes 
his  very   own. 

On  the  contrary,  indifferent  or  bad  •  digestion  results  in  but 
a  minor  portion  of  the  ingested  food  proteid  being  converted 
into  pabulum  homologous  with  the  host's  tissues — the  major 
portion  of  the  protein,  being  but  partially  reverted — lacking 
a  step  or  two  in  the  process  of  reaching  the  proper  variety  of 
amino-acids,  capable  of  being  synthetized  into  homologous 
protein  and  termed  hybrid  protein;  the  rest  is  of  the  purely 
heterologous  variety  of  protein,  not  having  been  worked  at 
all  by  the  digestive  ferments.  In  these  cases  the  three  kinds 
of  protein  are  mostly  absorbed,  from  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines into  the  general  circulation,  the  latter  two  are  vicariously 
acted  on  by  the  blood  and  tissues  in  the  effort  to  convert  them 
into  the  homologous  variety  of  protein,  but  all  vicarious 
functions  have  their  limitations  and  the  surplus  of  the  absorbed 
hybrid  and  heterologous  protein  is  stored  away  in  the  tissues 
to  await  accident  or  medical  interference  to  resolve  them  out 
of  the  tissues,  back  into  the  blood  and  fluids,  there  to  meet 
and  temporarily  combine  with  a  pseudo  or  other  incomplete 
affinity  to  form  a  leucomain ;  another  source  of  leucomains 
is  the  incomplete  catabolic  waste  proteid,  accruing  from  the 
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various  unphysiologic  ways  of  living.  In  "the  survival  of 
the  fittest,"  the  "fittest"  either  has  normal  healthy  digestion, 
or  his  vital  cellular  organization  overcomes  his  temporary 
aberrations  of  physiologic  function ;  he  may  indulge  in  period- 
ical drunks,  three  to  six  times  a  year,  by  which  he  outrages 
his  whole  physical  economy;  but  he  too  has  his  limitations  of 
physical  power,  he  vomits,  becomes  relaxed  and  slumbers,  ap- 
petite fails  and  he  can  take  no  more  food  to  add  to  intestinal 
toxins  and  a  superb  physical  organization  triumphs  repeatedly ; 
his  limits  of  vicarious,  physical  action  cease  when  he  begins 
to  pile  up  leucomain  material  in  his  tissues,  which  frequently 
suddenly  terminates  his  life  in  the  course  of  an  acute  attack 
of  disease. 

Poisonous  leucomains  in  the  living  body  are,  and  have  been 
neutralized  by  the  various  alkaloids  and  other  active  principles 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  it  is  economy  of  time 
and  energy  of  the  patient  to  give  him  the  active  principle  in 
its  isolated  form — free  from  its  native  entanglements,  such 
as  tannin,  chlorophyl,  woody  extractives,  etc. 

We  observe  that  the  proper  reversion  of  the  food  proteid 
to  the  right  variety  of  amino-acids,  capable  of  being  made  into 
human  pabulum  requires  normal  conditions.  But  the  proteid 
of  medicine  must  be  utilized  by  a  disordered  alimentary  canal, 
incapable  of  doing  any  effective  chemistry,  hence,  the  ideal  of 
furnishing  medicine  whose  chemistry  is  far  advanced  toward 
simplicity  and  completeness. 

Before  we  can  effectively  neutralize  the  systemic  leucomains, 
we  should  neutralize  those  in  the  villi  and  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines by  the  proper  use  of  emetine,  podophyllin,  hydrastine, 
sanguinarine  or  other  indicated  medical  proteid. 

Excretion  of  leucomains,  or  toxins  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  making  of  them  complete  entities  for  excretion. 


— Dr.  Oscar  K.  Richardson  announces  change  of  office  to  the 
Donaldson  Building,  Suite  401,  corner  of  Seventh  Street  and 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

— The  three  upper  classes  of  the  N.  Y.  Horn.  Med.  College 
and  Hospital  are  sending  out  a  circular  letter  to  students 
generally  calling  attention  to  the  advantages  of  studying  med- 
icine in  their  college. 
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RECOVERY  FROM  RATTLESNAKE  STING* 

BY    HOWARD    CRUTCHER,    M.D.,    ROSWELL,     NEW    MEXICO, 

Formerly  Surgeon  to  the  Chicago  Baptist  Hospital  ;  formerly  Con- 
sulting Surgeon  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway. 

On  the  morning  of  March  20th,  1908,  A.  S.,  a  Mexican 
sheep  herder,  aged  48,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  robust 
health,  was  stung  on  the  tip  of  the  left  ring  finger  by  a  twenty- 
inch  rattler.  At  first  he  did  not  know  the  cause  of  his  pain, 
attributing  it  to  a  thorn  prick.  Soon  the  finger  began  to  swell, 
and  investigation  revealed  the  presence  of  the  snake.  The 
man  corded  his  forearm  about  five  inches  above  the  wrist, 
slashed  his  wounded  finger  with  his  pocket-knife,  mounted 
his  horse  and  made  for  camp. 

It  wras  48  hours  after  the  injury  before  Dr.  Gallowray  and 
I  saw  the  patient.  From  the  tip  of  the  fingers  to  the  axilla 
was  a  mass  of  edema;  the  man  was  stupefied  and  sluggisn. 
A  free  incision  was  made  and  wet  dressings  applied.  A 
saline  laxative  was  given  internally.  The  response  was  imme- 
diate. The  patient  was  discharged  within  a  week  in  perfect 
health. 

The  rattler  is  the  only  venomous  snake  in  this  region.  There 
is  no  low,  marshy  country  to  support  the  moccasin,  and  the 
copperhead  is  never  found.  All  the  snakes  mentioned  belong 
to  the  pit  viper  group.  With  a  single  unimportant  exception 
(the  harlequin  snake  of  Florida)  the  pit  viper  is  the  only 
poisonous  reptile  found  in  North  America. 

The  rattlesnake  is  easilv  the  king  of  his  tribe.  Volume 
for  volume,  his  venom  is  deadlier  than  that  of  either  the 
copperhead  (Agkistrodon  contortrix)  or  the  moccasin  (Agkis- 
trodon  piscivorus).  Ranchmen  will  tell  you  that  the  size 
of  the  snake  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  bite,  but 
in  this  they  are  mistaken.  It  takes  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
to  produce  death.  The  part  involved,  the  quantity  of  venom 
deposited,  the  rapidity  of  absorption  into  the  blood,  and  the 
powers  of  systemic  resistance,  are  the  determining  factors  in 
any  case^of  sting  by  a  poisonous  snake. 

The  habits  of  the  rattler,  his  ways  of  living,  his  likes  and 
dislikes,  are  of  the  deepest  interest,  but  it  would  be  a  useless 
tax  upon  your  columns  to  dwell  upon  them. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY    WM.     BENHAM    SNOW,    M.    D. 
(Con  tin  tied  from  page  141.) 

The  treatment  of  an  early  quinsy  or  suppurative  tonsihtis 
which  may  be  readily  aborted  if  given  proper  attention,  would 
go  on  suppurating  with  the  indifferent  use  of  local  heat  appli- 
cations. In  tonsilitis  some  application  may  be  made  first  as  a 
sinapism  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  very  active  local  hyper- 
emia, over  and  around  the  indurated  area,  to  be  removed  be- 
fore blistering  as  soon  as  an  intense  redness  is  effected.  A 
thin  flannel  cloth,  large  enough  to  cover  the  spot  rendered 
hyperemic  by  the  mustard,  wrung  from  hot  water  should  be 
laid  over  the  surface,  and  over  this  place  a  large  hot  water 
bag  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  flannel  or  a  pad 
made  of  several  thicknesses  of  flannel  as  previously  described. 
The  hot  water  bag  or  heated  flannel  pads  used  should  be 
changed  as  often  as  necessary  to  keep  the  heat  at  as  high  and 
uniform  temperature  as  can  be  borne.  These  applications 
should  be  maintained  for  four  or  five  hours,  or  until  every  bit 
of  induration  or  pain  has  disappeared.  If  such  applications 
are  made  on  the  first  or  second  day,  the  effect  is  abortive 
and,  as  suggested  above,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
hyperemia  is  effected  with  coincident  relaxation  of  the  involved 
tissues,  associated  with  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  and 
greater  activity  of  the  phagocytes — conditions  favorable  to  the 
destruction  of  the  germs,  followed  by  the  later  constringent 
effect  with  final  resolution  of  the  induration,  and  removal  of 
every  trace  of  the  inflammatory  process. 

The  same  effect  as  in  tonsilitis  is  readily  effected  in  the 
treatment  of  felons  or  whitlows,  by  another  method.  With  a 
cup  of  water  and  a  pitcher  of  boiling  water  at  hand,  the  pa- 
tient is  directed  to  at  first  place  his  finger,  out  and  in,  the  fluid 
in  the  cup  until  it  can  be  held  constantly  within  the  hot  water, 
adding  from  the  pitcher  of  boiling  water  from  time  to  time 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  highest  possible  temperature  that  can 
be  borne.  It  is  important  to  keep  this  up  from  three  to  four 
hours,  or  until  all  pain  has  ceased,  and  the  finger  is  in  a 
shriveled  and  puckered  condition,  repeating  the  proceeding 
after  several  hours,  if  necessary,  until  no  pain  returns.     In 
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the  early  stage  when  the  throbbing  and  pain  are  well  estab- 
lished, but  before  much  pus  is  present,  this  method  will  in- 
variably abort  this  painful  condition.  The  same  result  can 
be  effected  with  the  static  brush  discharge  or  the  vacuum  tube 
current  taken  directly  from  the  static  machine  in  from  ten 
to  fifteen  minutes,  and  likewise  in  tonsilitis.  (See  Static 
Modalities  in  Infectious  Conditions.) 

In  the  early  stage  of  mastoiditis,  or  of  furuncles  in  the 
aural  canal,  or  otitis  media,  the  surface  application  of  heat  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  treatment  of  tonsilitis  and  for  as 
long  or  longer  periods  of  time,  when  employed  early,  is  very 
effective  in  relieving  the  conditions,  though  not  with  such 
energy  and  promptness  as  the  application  of  radiant  heat.  The 
same  method  is  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  boils,  furuncles, 
and  other  abscesses  superficially  located. 

In  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  pleural  and  abdominal 
cavities,  applications  of  heat  on  the  same  principle  are  very 
effective,  though  in  deep-seated  conditions  they  will  often  ut- 
terly fail  of  effecting  the  desired  result. 

In  pleurisy,  applications  for  from  three  to  five  hours  with 
large  surface  applications  kept  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  a  happy 
result  is  promptly  effected  in  most  cases,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  many  cases  of  pneumonia  may  not  be  aborted  by  these  same 
early  applications  of  heat  in  conjunction  with  other  rational 
procedures.  Probably  in  this  case  the  employment  of  kaolin 
cataplasms  or  antiphlogistine  in  a  thick  hot  layer  placed  over 
the  affected  area,  over  which  applications  of  heat  is  applied  to 
maintain  the  temperature,  is  a  most  convenient  and  effective 
means  of  treatment.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  over  some  con- 
ditions, these  preparations,  mixed  as  they  are  with  glycerine, 
will  become  dry  and  hardened,  while  in  others  the  abstraction 
of  moisture  will  cause  the  composition  to  become  thin  and 
volatile  in  consistence.  This  is  explained  from  the  fact  that 
in  severe  inflammatory  conditions  of  congestion  with  impaired 
secretion,  the  tissues  seem  to  absorb  the  glycerine  from  the 
compound. 

In  peritonitis  and  the  painful  conditions  associated  with 
appendicitis  or  other  abdominal  abscesses,  where  the  weight 
of  the  application  is  an  objectionable  feature,  the  application 
of  a  sinapism,  followed  by  the  flannel  cloth  wrung  from  hot 
water,  and  the  subsequent  frequent  changing  of  heated  flannel 
pads,   for  hours,   maintaining  as   high   a  temperature   as   can 
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trunk  and  limbs,  by  means  of  several  gallons  of  boiling  hot 
water,  in  receptacles,  wrapped  in  flannel  cloths  and  placed  upon 
the  blankets  upon  which  the  patient  reclines,  and  then  with 
all  the  lower  abdomen  and  lower  extremities  enveloped  in 
blankets,  cold  compresses  at  a  temperature  of  6o°  F.,  and  fre- 
quently changed  are  applied  over  the  involved  glands.  This 
method  will  be  found  also  invaluable  in  cases  of  reversed 
peristalsis,  when  occurring  in  connection  with  post-operative 
vomiting.  The  happiest  result  in  a  condition  of  this  kind  was 
effected  in  the  writer's  family  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Morris 
W.  Brinkmann,  of  New  York,  and  its  value,  well  attested  by 
the  prompt  relief  afforded  after  three  days  of  stercoraceous 
vomiting. 

The  use  of  hot  douches  for  rectal  and  colonic  flushings,  and 
the  treatment  of  pelvic  celluitis  per  vaginam,  is  cordially 
recommended  as  instituted  by  Dr.  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,*  is 
a  means  of  conveying  convective  heat  into  the  cavities  of  the 
body,  which  has  proved  extremely  efficient  in  the  class  of  cases 
in  which  it  is  indicated.  The  correctness  of  the  technique  em- 
ployed in  these  cases  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  (i)  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  treatment  is  for  the  purpose 
of  the  convective  application  of  moist  heat  to  inflammatory  con- 
ditions; (2)  that  such  temperatures  should  be  maintained  at 
as  high  degrees  as  can  be  tolerated  (from  1080  to  1150  F.)  ; 
(3)  that  it  should  be  administered  to  the  patient  with  the  hips 
elevated,  with  the  employment  of  a  proper  douche  pan ;  and  (4) 
that  the  flow  should  be  retarded  and  the  time  of  the  adminis- 
tration be  made  from  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour,  the  quantity 
of  water  employed  being  the  secondary  consideration,  the 
time  clement  and  temperature  being  the  elements  of  greatest 
importance.  In  congestion  associated  with  infection,  a  hot 
douche  will  prove  of  the  greatest  efficiency  at  the  bedside,  but 
will  not  compare  in  value  with  the  employment  of  the  static  and 
high  frequency  currents  in  the  non-inflammatory  cases  with 
the  static  wave  current  or  the  direct  vacuum  tube  current  in 
non-infected  cases,  or  the  high  frequency  currents  or  the  x-ray 
in  infected  cases. 

In  cases  of  general  septic  infection  following  a  condition  of 
localized  infection,  the  employment  of  the  body  hot  air  applica- 
tions at  temperatures  varying  from  2500  to  3500  F.,  the  patient 

♦Principles  and  Practice  of  Gynecology,  3d  edition,  page  113. 
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properly  wrapped  in  Turkish  toweling,  as  previously  described, 
offers,  we  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  controlling 
those  generally  fatal  conditions  of  any  means  yet  employed. 
The  light  bath  employing  the  combined  effects  of  radiant  light 
and.convective  heat,  from  accumulation  of  heat,  in  the  cabinet, 
may  serve  an  equal  or  better  purpose  in  such  cases,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  physiological  effects  upon  phagocytosis  and  ac- 
tive elimination  and  stimulation  of  the  reflex  centers,  all  of 
which  tend  to  raise  the  opsonic  index  and  increase  of  the 
body  energy. 

The  treatment  of  localized  septicemia  in  the  extremities 
offers  an  efficient  means,  and  a  greater  boon  to  humanity  is 
hard  to  find  than  the  employment  of  convective  dry  heat  in 
these  cases,  with  the  proper  local  apparatus  capable  of  em- 
ploying temperatures  of  2000  to  4000  F.  In  these  cases  it  is 
always  necessary  to  open  up  and  drain  all  collections  of  pus, 
when  the  subsequent  daily  applications  of  dry  heat  in  the  man- 
ner described  will  effectually  terminate  the  infectious  process 
in  all  cases  within  a  few  days,  three  usually  sufficing. 

In  cases  of  remote  acute  congestion,  as  in  lesions  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  liver,  it  may  be  desirable  to  stimulate  the  vasculariza- 
tion of  the  skin  in  order  to  derive  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
blood  from  the  deep  processes,  into  the  skin.  In  these  cases, 
the  employment  of  the  body  hot  air  bath,  or  at  the  bedside 
by  placing  many  gallons  of  hot  water  in  receptacles  wrapped 
in  flannel  cloths  about  the  patient  in  bed  and  over  all  placing 
several  blankets,  is  effective.  By  this  means  a  temperature  of 
2000  may  be  maintained  for  the  desired  length  of  time,  vary- 
ing with  the  conditions  under  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  non-infectious  inflammatory  conditions, 
by  the  employment  of  convective  moist  or  dry  heat,  is  of  com- 
paratively little  efficiency  except  in  the  early  stages  of  such 
congestion.  While  it  may  relieve  pain  temporarily  by  lessen- 
ing tissue  and  vascular  tension,  it  will  fail  to  remove  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  stasis  with  the  associated  tissue  infiltra- 
tion and  induration,  and  consequently  fail  to  effect  complete 
relief  of  the  condition.  This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  in 
the  treatment  of  synovitis,  sprains,  and  contusions  which 
promptly  yield  to  the  administration  of  the  static  current. 
When  these  means,  however,  are  not  at  hand,  in  the  early 
stage  of  trauma,  the  judicious  employment  of  heat,  preferably 
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dry  heat,  in  connection  with  strapping,  is  often  effective,  but 
not  so  promptly. 

For  defective  general  metabolism  associated  with  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  auto-intoxication — the  forerunners  of  arterio- 
sclerosis,— the  frequent  administration  of  convective  dry  heat 
or  radiant  and  convective  light  and  heat  administrations  in 
the  light  bath,  are  measures  demanding  the  most  urgent  rec- 
ommendation ;  for  by  acting  reflexly  upon  the  centers  govern- 
ing the  functions  of  excretion  and  elimination  of  the  skin, 
kidneys,  and  other  emunctories,  they  exercise  a  most  valuable 
influence  in  quickening  metabolism  and  promoting  an  elimina- 
tion of  waste  products  and  toxins  from  the  body,  and  together 
with  regulated  exercise  and  diet,  and  avoidance  of  such  things 
as  aggravate  the  conditions,  influence  a  restoration  of  the  nor- 
mal physical  conditions  of  metabolism  to  a  degree  readily 
anticipated.  Administrations  are  to  be  made  during  the  course 
of  treatment,  two  or  three  times  weekly,  for  two  or  three 
months,  or  until  the  conditions  of  arterial  tension  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  secretions  eliminated,  indicate  a  restoration  to 
normal  of  the  functions  generally.  Convective  dry  heat,  or 
radiant  light  and  heat,  always  administered  in  conjunction  with 
auto-condensation,  alternated  with  the  constitutional  adminis- 
tration of  the  static  wave  current,  are  remarkably  efficacious 
in  lowering  high  arterial  tension,  and  preventing  farther  de- 
structive or  calcareous  changes  in  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
arterioles,  thereby  warding  off  or  preventing  a  dangerous  de- 
gree of  arterio-sclerosis. 

The  above  observations  are  readily  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  become  familiar  with  the  employment  of  physical  agents, 
but  as  will  be  suggested  throughout  this  series,  it  is  evident  to 
the  trained  medical  mind  that  the  greatest  results  in  therapeu- 
tics are  to  be  obtained  not  from  the  employment  of  any  one 
physical  agent,  but  by  the  intelligent  employment  of  each,  in 
combination  with  others,  when  necessary  to  best  meet  the 
indications  presenting. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

The  application  of  radiant  energy  to  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, has  received  no  little  attention  from  therapeutists  during 
the  last  decade.  More  earnest  study  and  investigation  of  the 
agents  which  have  always  been  recognized  as  essential  to  life, 
have  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  therapeutic  methods  which 
bid  fair  to  give  the  various  forms  of  radiant  energy  rank 
with  the  most  valuable  curative  agents.  Their  skillful  employ- 
ment is  fraught  with  little  danger.  To  effect  the  best  results 
however  in  the  large  class  of  cases  for  which  they  are  indicated, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements  and  limitations 
of  technique  indispensable. 

Radiant  energy  as  emitted  from  the  usual  sources  includes 
the  transmission  of  light,  heat,  the  Roentgen  ray  and  the 
emanations  from  radium  and  other  radio-active  substances 
through  the  medium  of  the  ether  and  air  which  are  capable  of 
setting  up  responsive  vibrations  in  animal  tissue.  The  effect 
of  the  various  rates  of  frequency  is  normally  to  induce  re- 
sponses of  the  organs  of  special  sense;  each  sense  having 
perception  of  a  wide  range  of  vibration  frequencies  during 
health.  The  pressure  sense  and  sense  of  hearing  respond  only 
to  vibrations  of  substantial  bodies  in  the  form  of  gases  or 
solids;  while  radiant  light  and  heat  are  transmitted  through 
the  ether  and  are  of  higher  frequency  and  shorter  wave  length, 
inducing  responses  relative  to  their  intensity — of  heat,  in  the 
terms  of  degrees,  and  of  light,  in  terms  of  color. 

The  higher  invisible  frequencies  are  only  manifested  by  the 
effects  on  living  tissue,  and  of  fluorescence  of  substances  in 
which  they  are  capable  of  setting  up  in  other  bodies  thus  ex- 
posed secondary  vibrations  corresponding  with  the  visible  light 
frequencies.  Platino-barium-cyanide  and  tungstate  of  calcium 
respond  to  the  ultra-violet  and  Roentgen  ray  frequencies  with 
a  clear,  nearly  white  fluorescence  and  willemite  with  green. 
The  higher  frequencies,  to  which  the  senses  do  not  perceptibly 
respond,  are  ether  vibrations  emanating  in  Nature  from  the 
sun  or  radio-active  substances  or  are  produced  from  high  volt 
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electrical  sources  as  the  electric  arc,  and  the  Crooke's  tube, 
evolving  from  the  former  all  of  the  frequencies  of  light,  and 
also  the  invisible  frequencies  at  either  end  of  the  spectrum 
— the  ultra  violet  and  infra-red-or  heat  frequencies,  and  from 
the  latter  the  various  frequencies  of  the  Roentgen  ray,  increas- 
ing as  they  do  in  frequency  with  shortening  of  wave  length 
as  the  vacuum  of  the  tube  becomes  higher. 

It  is  readily  appreciated  that  these  various  frequencies  of 
ether  vibration,  affecting  as  they  manifestly  do  human  tissue, 
induce  effects  relative  to  their  wave  lengths  and   frequency. 

When  it  is  recognized  that  "heat  is  an  energy  of  molecular 
motion  with  sudden  changes  of  direction  and  velocity,  when 
the  molecules  come  near  enough  to  one  another"  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  human  body  at  98  2-5  °  F.  is  a  mass  of  matter 
in  active  molecular  motion  responding  to  heat,  and  coincidently 
responding  to  the  influences  of  the  other  frequencies.  Made 
up  of  active  organic  parts  each  fulfilling  a  rhythm  of  its  own, 
particularly  the  thrill  of  the  cardiac  contractions  transmitted 
through  the  coats  of  the  arterial  walls  and  the  complexity  of 
the  vibrations  of  the  nervous  mechanism,  it  is  manifest  that 
when  those  functions  are  recognized  to  depend  more  or  less 
upon  external  sources  for  their  maintenance,  that  a  loss  of 
normal  rhythm  or  lost  balance  would  naturally  be  restored  by 
re-establishment  of  the  normal  rate  of  vibration  from  such 
sources. 

In  accord  with  the  law  of  harmony  of  vibration,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  tissues  attune  themselves  from  a  source  of  mixed 
vibrations,  as  of  the  combined  spectral  vibrations  of  radiant 
light  and  heat,  deriving  therefrom  by  selection  the  kind  of 
energy  which  sets  up  and  restores  functional  activity.  While 
this  is  true  of  the  light  and  heat  frequencies  which  are  a  part 
of  normal  living  environment,  the  higher  frequencies,  which 
are  not  essential  to  health  under  normal  conditions,  as  the 
radiations  of  the  Roentgen  ray  and  radium  emanations,  have 
a  tendency  to  overwhelm  the  tissues  exerting  abnormal  in- 
hibitory influences.  It  is  also  true  that  the  ether  vibrations 
which  constitute  a  normal  environment  do  under  extreme  con- 
ditions, as  of  prolonged  exposures  to  the  light  and  heat  radia- 
tions of  the  sun,  become  inhibitory  or  depressing  in  their  influ- 
ence upon  human  life.    Under  varying  conditions  it  will  be  then 
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readily  appreciated  that  the  judicious  employment  of  the  wide 
range  of  vibratory  radiant  energy  will  be  in  a  large  measure 
capable  either  of  restoring  or  inhibiting  the  vibratory  energies 
or  activities  of  the  animal  organism. 

These  higher  frequencies  of  radiant  energy  conserve  the 
chemical  actions  and  the  more  gross  and  energetic  mechanical 
agencies,  as  certain  electrical  modalities,  mechanical  vibration 
and  exercise  conserve  the  mechanical  demands  for  relieving 
stasis  and  infiltration,  and  also  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
grosser  functions  of  the  organism. 

From  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  the  above  premises,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  the  study  of  the  application  of  these 
vibratory  agents  to  therapeutics  suggests  the  investigation  of 
the  principles  of  adaptation  of  external  vibratory  energy  to  the 
restoration  of  the  body,  properly  sustained,  to  its  normal  vibra- 
tion in  all  its  parts,  as  evidenced  by  the  revival  of  health  with 
the  restoration  of  functional  activities. 

It  must  always  be  recognized  that  while  external  agents 
exert  temporarily  the  energy  of  motion — vibration — a  sustain- 
ing pabulum  or  tissue  food  is  essential  to  its  maintenance. 
These  two — imparted  activity  and  nutrition  constitute  a  vis-a- 
tergo  leading  to  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  func- 
tional activities. 

Radiant  light  and  radiant  heat  from  the  same  general  char- 
acteristics, render  the  actions  of  the  spectral  and  infra-red, 
or  heat  rays,  similar  in  their  effects  upon  living  tissue,  and 
as  they  are  emitted  together,  and  neither  is  contraindicated,  in 
most  cases  it  is  customary  to  treat  of  them  in  unison  as 
radiant  light  and  heat  radiations.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  incandescent  or  mercury  vapor  lamps  or  arc  lamps, 
employed  with  intervening  glass  screens  or  glass  lenses,  cut  out 
or  absorb  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  ultra-violet  frequencies. 
This,  however,  is  generally  desirable  because  during  courses  of 
light  treatment  with  the  ultra-violet  frequencies  included,  as 
when  employing  direct  sunlight  or  the  electric  arc,  the  skin 
soon  becomes  tanned ;  afterwards  largely  impeding  the  penetra- 
tion and  consequent  beneficial  action  of  all  of  the  light  fre- 
quencies. The  irritating  and  tanning  ultra-violet  frequencies 
seem  therefore  to  be  a  provision  of  Nature  for  protection 
against  overstimulation  of  the  deeper  tissues  of  those  who  are 
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much  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  in  the  tropics  and  during  the 
summer  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Radiant  light  and  heat  are  usually  derived  from  the  same 
sources  and  constitute  "a  form  of  wave  motion  projected  by 
the  wave  motion  of  the  luminiferous  ether,"  and  differ  only  in 
kind,  being  capable  of  conversion  one  into  the  other,  as  light 
passed  through  an  object  which  absorbs  a  part  of  the  frequen- 
cies is  converted  into  heat  units, — as  demonstrated  in  the  pass- 
age of  light  through  blue  glass.  The  fact  that  they  are  radiated 
from  the  same  sources  and  differ  only  in  frequency  of  vibra- 
tion and  wave  lengths  with  the  objectionable  higher  frequen- 
cies cut  out  indicates  their  general  employment  in  unison. 

The  physical  characteristics  and  the  differences  in  those 
characteristics  as  exerted  by  the  various  frequencies,  may  be 
considered  with  reference  to  frequency  or  rate  of  vibration  and 
wave  length  as  affecting  (i)  penetration,  (2)  refraction,  (3) 
polarization,  (4)  fluorescence,  (5)  color,  and  (6)  heat  produc- 
tion ;  and  as  affecting  human  tissue,  ( 1 )  inducing  hyperemia, 
(2)  producing  tanning,  (3)  superficial  and  deeper  effects  upon 
metabolism,  (4)  actinic  actions — affecting  oxidation  and  germ 
life,  and  (5)  reflex  effects  upon  functions  remote  from  the 
surface  through  the  end  neurons  and  nerve  connections. 

The  frequency  and  wave  length  of  the  radiations  of  light 
vary  from  450,000,000,000  per  second  of  red  to  850,000,000,- 
000  of  violet,  between  which  range  the  rates  of  the  other  fre- 
quencies. The  wave  length  shortens  relatively  as  the  frequency 
increases ;  and  it  has  been  also  practically  demonstrated  that 
the  penetration  diminishes  with  the  wave  length.  In  other 
words,  the  infra-red  or  heat  radiations,  of  the  lower  frequen- 
cies of  light,  have  relatively  greater  power  of  penetration  than 
the  ultra-violet  and  higher  light  frequencies,  blue,  indigo  and 
violet.  This  rule  of  decrease  in  penetration  applies  with  in- 
crease of  the  angle  of  refraction  as  the  frequency  increases 
until,  as  Lodge  has  said,  "the  wave  lengths  are  found  that  are 
smaller  than  the  atoms,  when  they  go  straight  on,"  as  do  the 
x-rays. 

Refraction. — When  a  ray  or  beam  of  light  passes  between 
media  of  varying  densities,  they  are  bent  out  of  their  direction, 
both  at  the  entrance  to  the  denser  and  the  exit  into  the  rarer 
media,  being  bent  at  an  angle  towards  the  perpendicular  let 
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fall  to  the  plane  of  the  surface  in  the  first  instance,  and  from  it 
in  the  second,  Fig.  1.  It  is  by  refraction  through  a  prism  that 
white  light  is  resolved  into  the  prismatic  colors.  A  beam  of 
white  light  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  transparent  prism  is  divided 


Fig.  I. — Illustrating  Refraction. 

into  its  component  parts.  Beginning  with  the  more  refrangible, 
the  order  in  which  the  colors  occur  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Passing  from  the  violet  to  red,  with  the  varying  degrees  of 
refraction,  and  the  varying  colors  as  may  be  shown  by  throwing 
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Fig.  2. — Showing  refraction  of  a  beam  of  light   passed   through  a   prism,    and 
the  order  of  the  spectral  colors. 


the  refracted  rays  upon  a  screen  in  a  darkened  room  or  as  seen 
in  the  rainbow. 

Reflection. — The  property  of  light,  whereby  a  pencil  or  beam 
of  light  thrown  against  certain  surfaces  is  caused  to  be  re- 
flected backward  or  at  an  angle  according  to  the  obliquity  at 
which  the  rays  strike  the  reflecting  surface,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection;  i.  e.,  if  a  per- 
pendicular be  drawn  or  let  fall  to  a  reflecting  surface,  the  angle 
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formed  between  the  line  of  light  and  the  perpendicular  will  be 
equal  to  the  angle  between  the  opposite  side  of  the  perpen- 
dicular, and  the  line  of  the  reflected  radiation,  Fig.  3. 


Fig.  3. — Showing  angle  of  incidence  and  angle  of  reflection. 

These  laws  of  reflection  obtain  also  with  the  reflections  from 
concave  mirrors,  the  proximity  of  the  luminous  body  to  the 
reflecting  surface  varying  the  focal  points   of  the  radiation, 


Fig.  4 — Showing  reflections  in  parallel  and  convergent  from   concave  mirror. 

Fig.  4 ;  or  when  placed  at  the  requisite  angle,  produce  parallel 
radiations  as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  An- 
other matter  of  particular  consideration  to  the  therapeutist  is 


Fig.  5. — Indicating  crossing  of  convergent   rays  and  dark  spot  beyond,  within 
which  shimmer  appears. 

the  fact  that  beyond  the  focal  point  where  the  rays  cross,  a 
ring  of  light  is  produced  surrounding  a  dark  center,  Fig.  5. 
Within  this  light  ring  a  violet  shimmer  appears  which  will  mis- 
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lead  the  unsophisticated,  and  may  be  made  use  of  to  lead  phy* 
scians  into  the  wrong  impression,  that  this  shimmer  is  the  violet 
or  ultra-violet  radiation,  which  is  quite  false.  It  should  always 
be  considered  in  investigating  an  apparatus  where  the  focal 
point  will  fall,  and  with  the  understanding  that,  except  imme- 
diately beyond  the  focal  point,  where  the  invisible  ultra-violet  is 
present,  the  rays  are  dispersed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of 
little  use  for  therapeutic  purposes.  From  the  incandescent 
light,  with  parabolic  reflector,  the  point  of  greatest  intensity 
of  heat  would  be  at  about  the  focal  point,  the  degree  of  inten- 
sity diminishing  as  the  object  is  placed  nearer  to  the  reflecting 
surface. 

Polarization,  as  of  interest  in  the  consideration  of  light,  con- 
sists of  a  double  refraction  that  occurs  when  light  passes 
through  certain  substances  as  Iceland  spar,  and  is  not  of  sig- 
nificance as  pertaining  to  therapeutics. 

Fluorescence,  as  induced  in  certain  substances,  is  a  second- 
ary effect  arising  from  the  projection  of  radiant  energy.  Some 
substances,  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  continue  to  fluoresce  for 
hours  after  prolonged  exposures  to  radiant  light.  Certain  sub- 
stances also  fluoresce  under  the  radiations  of  the  higher  invis- 
ible frequencies  of  radiant  energy  only,  as  the  fluorescence  of 
willemite,  tungstate  of  calcium,  and  platino-barium  cyanide  un- 
der exposures  of  ultra-violet  and  x-ray  radiations.  It  is  by 
this  property  of  light  and  matter  that  we  are  able  to  discern 
the  presence  of  the  invisible  frequencies. 

Color  is  the  manifestation  of  the  various  degrees  of  refran- 
gibility  of  the  spectral  rays  of  light, — the  radiations  that  con- 
stitute light.  Some  writers  of  recent  date  have  erred  in  the 
use  of  the  term  light,  applying  "x-light"  to  the  x-ray,  and 
"ultra-violet  light"  to  the  frequencies  above  the  violet ;  where- 
as, only  the  visible  frequencies  constitute  light.  The  ultra-vio- 
let, x-ray,  and  infra-red  are  the  invisible  frequencies  of  the 
spectrum,  and  are  discerned  only  through  the  means  of  fluores- 
cence, and  the  effects  upon  sensitized  plates,  with  the  higher 
frequencies,  and  by  the  thermopile  as  registering  the  radia- 
tions of  heat  with  the  lower  frequencies.  It  will  be  seen  that 
radiant  light  and  radiant  heat  are  very  closely  allied ;  the  lower 
frequencies  of  light,  the  red  and  orange,  containing  heat  radia- 
tions, as  evidenced  by  the  thermopile.  The  infra-red  or  heat 
rays  have  their  maximum  heat  intensity  at  a  short  distance  from 
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the  red;  but  are  present  to  a  less  degree  at  a  distance  from  the 
red  about  equal  to  the  range  of  the  visible  spectrum  from  red 
to  violet.  The  higher  frequencies  of  the  ultra-violet  and  the 
x-ray  are  devoid  of  heat  radiations.  This  fact  readily  explains 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  incandescent  bulbs  trans- 
mitting the  red,  orange  and  white  light,  as  compared  with  the 
blue  or  violet  bulbs  in  which  the  lower  frequencies  are  ab- 
sorbed ;  the  heat  of  the  latter  becoming  markedly  more  intense 
under  radiations  employing  the  same  candle  power  than  the 
transparent  red  or  orange  incandescent  bulbs.  In  other 
words,  a  secondary  radiation  is  induced  from  the  glass  of  the 
violet  bulb  plus  the  infra-red,  radiations  from  the  conversion  of 
the  lower  frequencies  into  heat  by  absorption,  which  renders 
the  heat  radiated  of  greater  intensity  from  the  bulbs  of  blue  or 
violet. 

The  physical  properties  of  light  above  described  are  of  in- 
terest only  in  therapeutics,  as  defining  the  properties  of  the 
agents  employed,  the  principles  of  which  are  significant  and 
suggestive  as  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  human  organism. 

The  effects  of  radiant  light  and  heat  upon  human  tissue  are 
complex  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  always  easy  of 
determination ;  as  the  processes  of  metabolism  are  so  difficult  of 
demonstration — the  building  processes  of  anabolism,  and  the 
taking  down  and  removal  of  effete  materials  of  katabolism. 
These  metabolic  processes,  dealing  with  the  appropriation  of  the 
nutrient  circulating  fluids,  and  combining  both  physical  and 
chemical  qualities,  indicate  the  necessity  of  incessant  activity, 
with  the  supply  of  the  necessary  pabulum  for  repair  relative 
to  the  activities  of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  or  the  part  of  the 
organism  in  question. 

If  light  and  heat  energy  are  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of 
the  body's  normal  processes,  most  living  creatures  requiring 
light  and  heat  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  the  effects  are 
prerequisites. 

The  chemical  processes  of  the  human  body  in  a  state  of 
health,  without  exercise,  are  capable  of  supplying  the  requisite 
amount  of  heat  to  resist  only  moderate  degrees  of  cold,  requir- 
ing an  increased  chemical  action  and  tissue  combustion  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  normal  body  temperature  unless  a  sur- 
rounding temperature  approaching  6o°  to  8o°  F.  is  maintained, 
otherwise  the  escape  of  body  heat  must  be  prevented  by  cloth- 
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ing  of  non-conducting  material  to  prevent  cooling  by  convec- 
tion. 

The  chemical  actions  of  light,  as  inducing  oxidation  and  ac- 
tinic effects,  are  irritating  and  destructive,  unfavorably  affect- 
ing certain  forms  of  germ  life,  and  for  this  reason  notably  of 
value  in  therapeutics. 

Tanning  of  the  skin,  by  the  effects  of  radiant  energy,  is  in- 
duced by  the  higher  frequencies,  particularly  by  the  invisible 
ultra-violet  radiations.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  used  the  high  candle  power  incandescent 
lamps  and  light  baths,  when  numerous  prolonged  exposures, 
made  from  these  sources,  invariably  have  not  produced  tan- 
ning; whereas,  by  the  employment  of  the  arc  light,  or  the  arc 
light  bath,  either  the  localized  treatment  by  high  candle  power 
arc  lamps,  rich  in  the  higher  frequencies,  tanning  invariably 
results.  The  writer  has  verified  this  from  his  own  experience, 
and  from  this  fact  has  abandoned  the  use  of  the  arc  light  and 
ultra-violet  frequencies,  except  with  the  employment  of  inter- 
vening glass  screens,  in  the  treatment  of  conditions  in  which 
stimulating  and  metabolic  influences  of  the  penetrating  rays  are 
indicated. 

{To  be  continued.) 
♦      ♦      ♦ 

AN  UNTIMEOUS    SUMMONS. 

The  death  of  Dr.  E.  D.  Warner  of  Geneva,  Ohio,  on  March 
17,  1908,  was  peculiarly  sad,  and,  yet,  withal,  instructive  for 
those  who  will  heed  instruction  and  good  advice.  Dr.  Warner, 
born  1855,  therefore  comparatively  a  young  man,  graduate 
of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  school,  1878,  a  valedictorian  of 
his  class,  and  for  a  year  or  more  before  his  graduation  a 
special  student  in  the  office  of  our  own  Dr.  Biggar,  became  so 
great  and  devoted  a  slave  to  his  professional  labors  that  he 
had  no  time,  and  perhaps  also  no  inclination,  for  meeting  with 
his  professional  brethren  in  societies,  having  never  affiliated 
with  his  local,  county,  State,  or  National  medical  societies. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  he  ever  membershipped  with  the  masonic 
or  other  secret  fraternal  bodies,  or  had  any  active  church 
relations.     Local  reports  say  that  Dr.  Warner  was  a  superb 
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physician  and  a  royal  good  fellow ;  doubtlessly  by  reason  of 
his  intense  and  one-eyed  and  single  application  to  his  profes- 
sional desk  he  was  enabled  to  make  money,  so  the  daily  loaves 
and  fishes,  with  their  necessary  adjuncts  of  purple  and  fine 
linen,  were  abundantly  provided  for.  But  above  and  beyond 
all  that,  what?  As  we  read  the  newspaper  account  of  his  life 
and  death,  he  died  from  sheer  nervous  waste,  worn  out,  ex- 
hausted, nephritis  ultimately.  Does  it  pay  to  work  so  un- 
remittingly and  slavishly?  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
affiliate  with  one's  professional  brethren;  to  meet  in  stated 
conclaves,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  to  contribute  to  the  general 
fund  of  knowledge?  Does  not  the  human  machine  require 
its  play-times  as  well  as  the  animals  of  even  the  lowest  order ; 
must  it  not  have  rest  periods  as  well  as  the  inanimate  mech- 
anisms by  which  to-day  we  are  so  closely  surrounded? 
Secret  society  affiliations  may  be  the  veriest  sublimated  non- 
sense, and  costly  of  money  and  time ;  churches  may  seem  to 
dabble  largely  in  platitudinous  unction;  but  they  are  marts 
and  meeting  places  for  touching  elbows  above  and  feet  below 
the  social  mahogany;  for  in  these  professional  and  social 
round-ups,  we  forget  the  dull  and  deadly  grind,  the  terrible, 
brain-shattering,  nerve-destroying  professional  monotony. 
This  estimable  citizen  of  Geneva,  as  everybody  is  ready  to 
testify,  has  gone  to  his  physical  oblivion  too  soon  by  a  full 
twenty  year.  Was  the  play  worth  the  candle?  Is  there  noth- 
ing in  medicine  but  medicine  ?  May  not  a  man,  though  medical, 
be  a  man  for  a'  that?  This  good  man,  so  far  as  we  know,  had 
nowhere  a  federated  body  of  medical  men,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  meet  in  sorrow  and  to  send  to  surviving  friends 
and  family  so  much  as  a  perfunctory  Resolution  of  Respect 
or  two ;  no  concerted  action  mourning  the  untimely  passing  of 
a  brother  in  the  field;  no  medical  journal  to  give  print-room 
for  his  demise.  If  he  has  ever  contributed  of  his  ripe  expe- 
rience to  his  brothers  in  the  fighting  line  we  know  of  no  such 
instance.  Possibly  in  his  apprentice  years  as  a  young  doctor 
he  contributed  instances  of  his  medical  success;  but  not  after 
the  demands  upon  his  time  became  very  great.  If  all  the  rest, 
residue  and  remainder  of  the  Doctor  nobility  adopted  these 
same  tactics,  very  soon  this  noblest  profession  of  medicine 
would  lapse  into  merited  desuetude  and  contempt.  Freely  the 
six  thousand  years  of  medical  experience  had  been  drawn  on 
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by  him ;  he  had  profited  by  it,  and  so  had  his  large  clientele. 
It  is  matter  of  lasting  regret  that  his  surroundings  were. such 
that  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  give  back  to  that  profession 
some  part,  however  little,  of  the  largess  of  his  many  years 
of  experience.  Coming  of  a  wonderfully  fine  ancestry,  dating 
back  to  the  Roger  Williams  period  and  his  little  Rhode  Island, 
gifted  beyond  his  ordinary  fellow  men  intellectually,  profes- 
sionally, and  domestically — for  his  home  life  was  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  lovable — Dr.  Warner  lived  his  whole  life- 
work  within  the  narrow  confines  of  Geneva,  Ohio.  There  he 
died,  and  there  he  has  been  laid  to  rest  by  immediate  friends 
and  loved  ones,  a  generation  too  soon,  a  martyr  to  a  wrong 
conception  of  duty.    The  pity  of  it,  Iago! 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
STATE   EXAMINATION  BOARD  MATTERS* 

The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Medical  Registration  and  Ex- 
amination, through  its  secretary,  Dr.  W.  T.  Gott  (of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.),  notifies  the  profession  that  the  Eclectic  Medi- 
cal College  of  Indiana  has  become  persona  non  grata,  i.  e.,  n. 
g.,  with  the  Indiana  State  Board,  and  that  any  work  done  by 
that  College  after  the  class  of  1908  is  graduated  will  not  be 
recognized  by  that   Board. 

Upon  this  same  general  subject  we  have  a  communication 
from  the  always  courteous  Secretary,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Matson,  of 
the  Ohio  State  Board,  which  says,  in  answer  to  a  query  to  that 
effect,  that  ''Ohio  reciprocates  with  New  Jersey  on  the  basis 
of  examination  only.  In  other  words,  New  York  would  not 
accept  a  certificate  from  an  applicant  in  New  Jersey  who  had 
been  registered  there  by  reciprocity.  Neither  would  they  ac- 
cept one  from  Ohio  who  had  been  registered  by  reciprocity. 
I  think  all  States  are  governed  similarly."  The  original  ques- 
tion was  addressed  to  Dr.  H.  E.  Beebe,  member  of  the  Ohio 
Board,  who  kindly  passed  the  communication  on  to  the  proper 
source  for  official  information. 

From  which  we  draw  the  painful  conclusion  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  several  weeks  of  years  before  we  (individually) 
and  others,  who  have  been  peering  wistfully  towards  the  Em- 
pire State  as  did  Helmuth,  T.  F.  Allen,  Wm.  Harvey  King 
and  other  famous  men  and  doctors, — before  we  of  the  great 
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Outside  world  will  invade  the  New  York  Champs  Elysees. 
Like  the  late  Mr.  Moses,  who  led  the  brickmakers'  strike 
against  one  Mr.  Pharaoh,  likewise  since  deceased,  we  may  look 
into  this  Promised  Land,  as  many  would-be  honest  investiga- 
tors "look  into"  Homeopathy,  but  we  may  never  enter  there. 
Hens  these  steers. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

STARTLING* 

"In  France,  Ada  Jurke,  a  pauper,  born  in  1740,  died  of 
alcoholism  in  1800.  Of  her  lineal  descendants,  seven  were 
convicted  of  assassination  and  punished  accordingly ;  seventy- 
six  were  convicted  of  minor  crimes  of  all  grades ;  forty-four 
were  mendicants  by  profession;  sixty-four  were  cared  for  by 
various  public  charities;  and,  finally,  181  were  public  prosti- 
tutes. The  sum  total  spent  by  the  government  on  the  main- 
tenance, surveillance,  and  prosecution  of  the  family  amounted 
to  $1,150." — New  York  Press. 

This  is  probably  the  famous,  or  in-famous  Ju  ke  family,  and 
not  Jurke,  as  printed  above.  And  what  a  salient  (salty)  and 
saccharinous  (sweet)  morsel  this  is  in  the  mouths  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  denaturizing  irredeemable  criminals.  Since  1800  it 
has  cost  the  constituted  authorities  $1,150  in  "the  mainte- 
nance, surveillance  and  prosecution"  of  this  family.  Think  of 
it — when  an  ounce  of  chloroform  in  1800  could  so  easily  have 
snapped  this  line  of  doom  and  saved  the  $1,150,  that  it  might 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  other  and  always  worthy  poor. 
Think  also  of  the  amount  of  profitable  employment  this  family 
has  given  during  the  century  to  sheriffs  and  constables  and 
judges  and  lawyers,  who  thrive  upon  crime,  however  much 
we  seek  to  cloak  the  employment, — possibly,  also,  preachers — 
and  doctors!  To  say  nothing  of  the  awful  irrefutable  example 
they  have  afforded  the  Torquemada  reformers  with  the  spay- 
ing-knife !  How  many  present-day,  respectable  families  could 
endure  to  have  the  spot-light  of  publicity  played  upon  their 
familv  tree  since   1800? 
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BURNING  OUR  FINGERS. 

A  neat  little  book  was  received  by  us,  a  short  time  ago, 
whose  title  page  gave  assurance  of  valuable  information  con- 
cerning rectal  diseases,  and  printed  the  price  of  the  volume 
as  $2.  Hurriedly,  as  we  presume  is  the  wont  of  most  medical 
editors  in  reviewing  a  book,  we  turned  over  the  pages  to  note 
where  this  valuable  knowledge  was  located;  but  found  naught 
but  reports  of  wonderful  cures  with  some  secret  injection  and 
a  crashing  of  cymbals  and  other  noise-producing  instruments, 
calling  still  greater  attention  to  the  special  appliances  for  treat- 
ing rectal  disorders ;  all  this  here  and  there  interlarded  and 
interspersed  with  kindergarten  anatomy ;  and  a  diatribe  against 
the  ethics  of  the  medical  profession.  This  first  reading — or 
browsing  in  its  pages — gave  the  impression  that  the  book  was 
simply  a  cheap  advertisement,  and  that  the  price  printed  on 
the  title  page  was  a  fake.  However,  to  do  no  injustice,  since 
we  had  not  the  time  to  read  line  for  line,  we  frankly  wrote 
the  author  our  doubts,  and  asked  him  to  correct  our  impres- 
sion when  we  would  gladly  give  the  book  a  good  notice ;  other- 
wise, we  would  either  criticise  it  as  an  advertisement  under 
the  livery  of  a  book  for  general  information,  or  else  drop  the 
thing  in  our  waste  basket. 

But  our  frankness  and  candor  were  wasted  and  proved  a 
mistake.  The  distinguished  "author"  of  this  collection  of  won- 
derful cures  fell  into  our  hair,  then  read  us  a  frightful  lecture 
on  the  hypocrisy  of  medical  men,  generally,  and  especially 
Professors  in  medical  colleges ;  closing  his  indignant  philippic 
with  this  pregnant  paragraph:  "As  to  what  your  object  may 
have  been  in  favoring  me  with  the  threat  of  a  merciless  con- 
demnation I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  I  will  say  that  there  is 
no  money  in  this  office  to  influence  your  review  either  one  way 
or  the  other.  In  justice  to  medical  journal  editors  of  the 
United  States  I  wish  to  say  to  you  that  of  two-hundred  and 
sixty-seven  editors,  you  are  the  only  editor  who  has  seen  fit 
to  confer  wTith  me  by  letter  previous  to  the  proposed  publica- 
tion of  a  review.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  draw  your 
own  conclusions  as  to  my  opinion  of  you." 

And  our  conclusions  are,  First,  that  this  indignant  and  un- 
bribable  "author,"  nowhere  in  all  his  long  letter,  answers  our 
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simple  question,  frankly  and  honestly  put,  as  to  whether  his 
book  was  in  truth  and  reality  a  book  uttered  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge;  or  whether  it 
was,  in  fact,  as  it  seemed  upon  a  first  and  desultory  browsing 
jn  its  pages,  merely  a  collection  of  cured  cases  put  between 
covers  and  sent  out  to  catch  other  rectal  victims. 

Second,  that  this  lurid  pretense  of  righteous  indignation  is  a 
somewhat  ancient  procedure,  sometimes  stated  thus:  "If  you 
can't  break  down  his  evidence,  go  for  his  sister  and  prove 
that  she  is  no  gentleman.  But  you  must  froth  at  the  mouth 
and  carry  on,  and  holler,  and  work  your  arms  and  legs  vigor- 
ously." As  our  letter  to  this  frightfully  offended  "author"  of 
a  fake  $2  book  was  the  acme  of  straightforwardness,  it  would 
have  been  such  an  easy  matter  to  have  answered  the  question 
put,  without  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were  after 
graft  in  order  to  boost  an  unworthy  article.  We  have  been 
reviewing  books  for  something  like  twenty  years,  and  if  in 
that  time,  there  was  ever  a  line  printed  in  review  notice  from 
our  pen  recommending  an  unworthy  book,  or  even  dallying 
with  it,  so  as  as  mislead  the  reader,  let  that  instance  be  brought 
to  the  front! 

Third,  that  we  are  justly  punished  in  trying  to  deal  hon- 
estly with  an  "author"  of  this  description.  What  we  should 
have  done,  and  as  we  have  done  with  other  transparent  frauds, 
was  to  have  dropped  the  thing  in  the  waste  basket.  It  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  and  postage.  His  opinion  of  our  hon- 
esty doesn't  give  us  any  uneasiness.  We  sometimes  consider 
the  source. 

Finally,  we  hope  we  have  not,  after  all,  advertised  his 
alleged  book;  or  given  him  opportunity  to  pose  as  a  martyr 
before  the  other  267  editors  of  the  United  States.  This  would 
be  dreadful  to  contemplate.  So  we  say  the  alleged  book,  as  a 
book,  is  a  fake,  being  merely  a  collection  of  Lydia  Pinkham, 
and  Peruna  style  of  testimonials,  and  having  no  purpose,  save 
that  of  blatantly  advertising  certain  secret  operations  about 
the  rectum,  and  we  respectfully  request  a  copy  of  any  medical 
journal — any  one  of  the  267 — which  will  dare  say  anything 
else. 
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CHARCOAL  AN  ANTIDOTE. 

Japanese  physicians  declare  it  is  impossible  for  internal 
poisoning  to  occur  if  powdered  charcoal  be  swallowed  as  soon 
as  the  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  is  felt.  French  physicians 
have  tested  the  power  of  charcoal,  and  proved  that  it  is  the 
most  active  of  all  known  antidotes.  The  charcoal  must  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  poison  taken  begins  to  show  its  effect, 
and  doses  must  be  large.  Charcoal  is  in  no  ways  injurious,  and 
as  much  as  a  soupspoonful  may  be  taken  in  divided  doses, 
mixed  in  water. — Eclectic  Medical  Gleaner. 

Dear  old  carbo  veg.  is  coming  to  the  front  again,  as  it 
has  always  been  in  true  homeopathic  practice,  though  some 
few  of  the  modernists  have  given  it  the  shoulder-frigid.  No 
one  with  open  mind  and  calm  judgment  can  study  this 
remedy  carefully  without  noting  its  wonderful  values  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  As  a  remedy  to  lecture  upon — as  we  have 
recently  had  occasion  to  do  with  the  Senior  class  of  the  Cleve- 
land Homeopathic  Medical  College — it  certainly  possesses  all 
the  charm  and  conviction  of  the  more  active  belladonna  and 
aconite.  In  its  antidotal  relation,  as  referred  to  hereinbefore, 
it  reminds  the  elders  of  us  in  l'eglise  homeopathique  of  that 
ocean  vessel  which  travelling  south  took  fire  and  burnt  itself 
pretty  nearly  out  of  the  water.  But  this  vessel  with  its  rem- 
nant crew  and  badly  charred  woodwork,  wholly  escaped  the 
yellow  fever  then  epidemically  present  and  prevalent  in  those 
Southern  waters,  while  a  companion  vessel,  untouched  of  the 
fire,  was  severely  visited  by  Yellow  Jack. 


^oofc  &efcrieto£. 


Tuttle  on  Diseases  of  Children1.  A  Pocket  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of 
Children.  By  George  M.  Tuttle,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  the  Martha  Parsons  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Bethesda  Foundling  Asylum,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  (2d)  edition,  thor- 
oughly revised.  In  one  i2mo  volume  of  392  pages,  with  5  plates. 
Cloth,  $1.50,  net;  flexible  leather,  $2.00,  net.  Lea's  Series  of  Pocket 
Text  Books,  edited  by  Bern.  B.  Gallaudet,  M.D.  Lea  Brothers  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia  and'  New  York,  1907. 

There  is  very  little  to  add  in  commendation  of  this  popular 

book,  for  most  of  our  good  words  were  expended  on  the  first 

edition.    To  be  sure,  the  author  has  brought  his  book  up  to  the 
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moment  of  going  to  press,  and  thus  enhanced  its  value ;  but 
beyond  that  its  excellence  as  originally  issuing  from  the 
author's  pen  is  still  its  paramount  recommendation.  By  con- 
sidering only  those  diseases  and  phases  of  disease  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  period  from  birth  to  adolescence,  the  author 
has  found  space  to  present  all  the  essentials  of  pediatrics  within 
a  very  compact  volume.  The  various  diseases  are  systemati- 
cally discussed  under  appropriate  subheadings,  the  typographi- 
cal arrangement  being  such  that  any  desired  point  may  be 
instantly  found.     It  is  a  very  valuable  little  book. 

Surgical  Therapeutics.  By  Emory  Lanphear,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  L.L.D., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Hippocratean  College  of 
Medicine  ;  formerly  Professor  of  Operative  Surgery  in  the  Kansas 
City  Medical  College  and  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  St.  Louis 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Chief  Surgeon  to  the 
Woman's  Hospital  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  Chicago  :  The  Clinic 
Publishing  Co.,  1907. 

This  400-page  book  covers  a  field  peculiarly  fertile  in  good 
points  fpr  the  doctor  as  well  as  the  surgeon.  As  the  author 
states  in  his  Foreword,  it  relates  to  a  part  of  bookmaking 
which  is  not  overdone,  although  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
author  in  his  statement  that  his  is  the  first  book  on  the  topic : 
we  think  we  have  seen  others.  But  Dr.  Lanphear  goes  over 
the  ground  most  painstakingly  and  inducts  the  student-reader 
into  many  little  professional  secrets  which  only  an  experienced 
medical  man  can  pick  up,  and  ideas  and  suggestions  which 
are  not  given  from  the  rostrum.  They  are  nuggets  of  precious 
information  picked  up,  sometimes  most  laboriously,  along  life's 
pathway.  Dr.  Lanphear  does  not  profess  to  deal  to  any  large 
extent  in  medicine  save  as  that  may  be  indicated  in  cases  of 
surgery  before  the  operation,  or  in  inoperable  cases.  The  book 
is  not  a  large  one,  is  well  written  and  put  together,  and  reads 
like  an  earnest  teacher's  work.  The  part  referring  to  the 
Hyoscine-Morphine-Cactin  Compound  is  well-written  and  ex- 
plains the  new  anesthetic  in  fine  shape.  Some  wonderful  re- 
sults are  promised  and  many  have  already  been  realized.  We 
would  suggest  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  anesthetic, 
that  possibly  they  are  laboring  under  a  wrong  impression  con- 
cerning the  scopolamine  used,  and  a  careful  reading  of  Dr. 
Lanphear's  explanation  in  his  (present)  book  will  help  them 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  compound. 

The  book  is  unusually  well  printed,  being  free  from  poor 
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proof-reading,  broken  type,  and  troubles  of  that  kind,  some- 
times found  even  in  the  best  of  books.  We  have  enjoyed 
such  readings  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  book,  and 
feel  sure  that  those  specially  interested  in  surgical  therapeutics 
will  not  regret  the  purchase  of  this  addition  to  their  library. 


— "The  Enthusiasm  of  Homeopathy"  is  the  reprinted  Presi- 
dential address  of  our  good  English  brother,  Dr.  John  H. 
Clarke,  of  London.  This  address  was  delivered  in  October, 
1906,  before  the  British  Homeopathic  Society,  although  it  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Clarke  before  his  departure  for  Atlantic  City, 
where  he  attended  the  International  Homeopathic  Congress, 
1906.  Later  reflections,  possibly  influenced  by  much  talk  in 
the  homeopathic  press  anent  the  Apathy  in  Homeopathy,  in- 
fluenced our  good  brother  to  reproduce  his  presidential  ad- 
dress in  a  form  more  likely  to  reach  a  greater  body  of  readers 
than  was  possible  by  way  of  the  Society's  journal.  Dr.  Clarke 
is  always  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  homeopath,  and  his  ad- 
dress is  luminous  of  this  wonderfully  sweet  optimism.  He 
uses  for  his  sacred  fire-bearer  the  present  day  barely  known 
Dr.  Mure.  This  gentleman,  formerly  a  Sicilian  merchant,  hav- 
ing been  given  up  to  die  by  his  allopathic  physicians,  fortu- 
nately became  possessed  of  a  copy  of  Hahnemann's  Organon, 
and  having  assimilated  its  teachings,  travelled  a  great  distance 
to  find  a  homeopathic  physician,  was  ultimately  cured  of  his 
malady,  returned  to  his  former  home,  sold  out  his  business, 
studied  and  graduated  in  homeopathic  medicine,  and  while 
carrying  on  several  homeopathic  pharmacies — from  which  he 
supplied  all  homeopathic  physicians  with  remedies  gratuitously 
— he  also  practised  his  profession,  accomplishing  many  won- 
derful cures,  and  in  his  remaining  lifetime,  by  reason  of  his 
generosity  and,  above  all,  his  enthusiasm,  he  gave  Homeopathy 
a  foothold  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  which  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  allopaths  have  not  been  able  to  dislodge.  In  his  Pref- 
ace, Dr.  Clark  says  that  he  desires  to  add  the  name  of  Dr. 
John  Epps  to  the  radiant  list  of  enthusiastic  workers  for 
Hahnemann's  System  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Epps — the  English- 
man— was  converted  to  Homeopathy  by  Paul  Francis  Curie, 
grandfather  of  Pierre  Curie  of  radium  fame,  in  1837,  and 
from  that  time  on  to  his  passing,  some  thirty-two  years  later. 
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he  never  ceased  in  his  missionary  labors.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  "The  Enthusiasm 
of  Homeopathy"  have  been  deprived  of  a  great  pleasure,  and 
we  hope  they  may  soon  find  a  means  for  procuring  the  booklet, 
which  is  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  bound.  It  issues 
from  the  press  of  the  Homeopathic  Publishing  Co.,  12  Warwick 
Lane,  London. 


— The  beautiful  thoughts  presented  by  Helen  Keller  in  the 
current  Century  makes  one  want  to  get  very  near  to  this 
charming  personage  to  imbibe  some  of  her  radiant  optimism 
and  enthusiasm.  Truly  a  reading  of  any  of  her  recent  many 
articles  proves  to  the  ordinary  well-seeing  and  well-hearing 
mortal  that  he  ought  to  stop  "kicking"  because  everything  was 
not  coming  his  way,  when  this  afflicted  maid  can  be  so  cheerful 
and  diffuse  such  sweet  loveliness,  without  the  sometimes  re- 
ligious cant  which  finds  its  place  in  talks  from  afflicted  or 
crippled  writers.  Helen  Keller  is  a  most  lovable  woman.  And 
the  beautiful  sweetness  with  which  she  views  herself  and  her 
surroundings  tend  to  make  every  reader  a  little  better  and 
a  little  less  inclined  to  be  "grouchy."  The  Century  for  March 
also  has  a  well-portrayed  paper  on  "Mental  Healing"  which 
presents  the  subject  from  an  unusually  broad  basis.  It  will 
pay  the  medical  craft  to  browse  in  this  enlightening  paper  for 
half  an  hour. 


— The  March  St.  Arieholas  has  some  interesting  information 
touching  the  principle  of  the  Gyroscope.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  Englishman,  whose  name  at  the  moment  of  writing 
has  escaped  us,  has  been  able  to  perfect  a  working  model  of 
a  Gyroscopic  engine  and  train  under  a  subsidy  of  the  war  de- 
partment of  England,  any  information  touching  this  interest- 
ig  discovery  is  read  with  avidity.  Some  time  recently  a  popular 
magazine  had  illustrations  of  a  Gyroscopic  train  passing  on 
its  one  rail  over  the  City  of  New  York  at  an  apparent  rate 
of  speed  that  was  hair-raising,  and  yet  so  even  was  the  motion 
that  passengers  were  seen  playing  billiards  in  one  of  the 
coaches,  and  children  were  building  card-houses.  There  seems 
to  be  an  immediate  and  notable  future  for  this  mono-rail  Gyro- 
scopic invention.  And  it  looks  very  much  as  if  even  we  of  the 
fifties,  and  a  little  plus,  might  live  to  see  it.    The  St.  Nicholas 
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article,  like  all  of  its  articles  on  whatever  topic,  is  framed 
up  not  in  kindergarten  talk,  but  vet  so  clear  and  simple  that 
a  reading  child  can  follow  the  argument  and  appreciate  the 
logical  conclusions.  Another  matter  of  interest  to  young  peo- 
ple and  others  is  that  which  relates  the  efforts  and  successes 
in  training  dogs  to  be  assistants  in  warfare — wearing  the  red 
cross  of  Geneva — for  finding  wounded  soldiers,  carrying  to 
them  sufficient  first-aid  treatment  and  nourishment,  the  while 
giving  notice  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  wounded  man.  In 
one  of  the  earlier  issues,  or  possibly  in  some  other  magazine, 
we  noted  the  efforts  of  the  Belgian  police  to  make  assistant 
policemen  of  dogs.  Well,  as  we  are  gradually  retiring  the 
horse  for  the  auto,  it  may  be  an  evening  up  of  nature-matters 
to  bring  the  dog  forward  for  other  services  than  those  here- 
tofore compassed  in  his  curriculum. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  LIFE  OF  STRIFE. 

When  the  east  winds  blow, 
And  the  clouds  are  low, 
And  the  foam  is  flying  free — 


Then  fill  your  sail 
With  the  rising  gale. 
And  steer  for  the  stormy  sea ! 


With  every  sjash 
.    That  the  gray  waves  lash, 
As  the  boat  bounds  down  the  bay, 

In  the  plunging  bow, 
Your  fearless  brow 
Is  struck  by  the  flying  spray. 

For  the  sloop  will  leap, 

O'er  the  tossing  deep, 
With  the  strength  of  a  racing  steed 

And  your  spirits  soar, 

With  the  wild  wind's  roar, 
And  the  wonderful  sense  of  speed. 

Then  ho!  for  the  strife, 

And  the  glorious  life 
That  waits  for  you  and  for  me — 

For  him  who  braves 

The  wild,  wild  waves, 
And  the  wind  from  the  open  sea ! 

— April  St.  Nicholas. 
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OHIO  STATE  SOCIETY, 

Dr.  H.  F.  Stables,  the  enterprising  and  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society,  has  his  com- 
pleted program  for  the  1908  meeting  at  Dayton,  May  12  and 
13,  ready  for  putting  into  the  mail.  There  is  a  large  promise 
that  this  will  be  one  of  the  banner  years  of  this  old  and  reliable 
state  society.  The  officers,  aside  from  the  Secretary,  are 
President  J.  W.  Overpeck  of  Hamilton ;  First  Vice-President 
Lester  E.  Siemon  of  Cleveland;  Second  Vice-President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Materia  Medica  Section,  C.  Hoyt,  Chillicothe ; 
Assistant  Secretary  Frank  Webster,  Dayton ;  Treasurer,  the 
same  popular  and  indefatigable  T.  T.  Church  of  Salem ;  and 
D.  H.  Beckwith  as  Necrologist.  The  Program,  the  advance 
sheets  of  which  lie  before  us,  is  filled  with  fine  entitled  papers 
by  popular  authors  and  the  discussion  will  likely  be  warm  and 
to  the  manner  born.  The  Eye-and-Ear  folks  open  the  ball  this 
year,  followed  by  Obstetrics,  Clinical  Medicine,  Sanitary 
Science,  Pediatrics,  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  Neurology, 
Dermatology,  Gynecology  and  Laryngology.  We  fear  the 
usual  glut  of  papers,  so  that  many  of  the  chairmen  will  get  but 
scant  attention  for  their  work,  if  any  at  all.  What  the  Ohio 
Society  needs,  more  than  so  many  papers,  is  an  extra  day  for 
work,  or  a  knocking-out  of  the  traditional  banquet,  giving  that 
evening  to  business  other  than  gastronomic  and  oratoric.  But 
it  is  going  to  be  a  particularly  brave  President  and  Secretary 
who  will  dare  inaugurate  a  curtailment  in  the  number  of  papers 
to  be  offered  at  each  session ;  for  however  well  these  officials 
may  arrange  the  abbreviated  program  there  will  here  and  there 
be  found  some  disgruntled  favorite  son  with  a  favorite  case 
who  will  not,  under  the  curtailing  idea,  be  able  to  squeeze  in 
his  favorite  cure  of  diarrhea  with  the  dmn  potency,  or  the  high 
brow  surgeon  who  has  discovered  a  favorite  new  wrinkle  for 
extracting  ovaries  and  things  while  you  wait.  And  yet  it 
doesn't  take  a  very  bright  man  to  see  very  far  ahead,  that  the 
profession  is  going  to  get  good  and  tired  of  furnishing  forty 
papers,  half  of  which  cannot  be  properly  presented,  read,  and 
discussed,  and  some,  indeed,  not  even  taken  out  their  envelopes. 
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The  Ohio  Society  is  a  chief  offender  in  this  matter,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  this  journal  and  others.  There  are  as  a  rule. 
enough  papers  ticketed  each  year  to  keep  the  Society  busy 
for  a  week.  Of  course  the  present,  and  some  future  adminis- 
trations, (let  us  hope  a  very  few,)  are  working  on  the  genera- 
tion-old custom  of  the  Society.  But  some  day  some  particu- 
larly hazardous  personage,  having  been  elected  President,  will 
throw  the  balancing  stone  out  of  the  meal-bag  and  divide  the 
grist  equally,  notwithstanding  what  grandfather  did.  That  is 
our  only  criticism.  In  every  other  way  the  Society  is  of  the 
belles-lettres  kind,  with  fine  members  and  with  usually  a  full 

house. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

PHOTOTHERAPY* 

Cancer  Caused  by  the  X-rays.     N.  Y.  M.  Jour.,  February  13, 

1908. 

"Jayle  practically  reproduces  the  twelve  observations  re- 
ported by  Porter  and  White  in  The  Annals  of  Surgery,  in 
which  the  cancer  developed  by  exposure  to  the  x-ray." 

This  simple  abstract  in  the  Journal  as  above  quoted  is  liable 
to  seriously  prejudice  non-posted  readers  against  the  x-ray. 
It  is  true  that  more  of  our  failures  and  complications  from 
x-rays,  when  used  as  a  therapeutic  agent  should  be  published, 
and  that  no  extraordinary  failures  should  be  left  unreported. 
This  abstract  would  seem  to  indicate  that  some  case,  which  was 
not  a  cancer,  was  simply  exposed  one  time  and  changed  to  a 
cancerous  condition.  Now,  the  editor  of  this  department  be- 
lieves this  to  be  an  absolute  misrepresentation,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  cannot  mean  what  the  author  intended  to  express. 
The  editor  of  this  department  does  not  believe  that  one  treat- 
ment of  any  reasonable  therapeutic  dosage  ever  changed  a 
benign  condition  into  a  malignant  one. 

I  believe  there  is  a  remote  possibility,  in  long  continued 
therapeutic  doses  or  in  accidental  exposures,  as  where  a  physi- 
cian constantly  uses  x-rays  (especially  in  the  primitive  manner 
of  using  the  fluoroscope  and  the  hands  for  testing  the  rays,  as 
many  of  us  have  noted  in  years  past  to  our  sorrow)  of  produc- 
ing a  cancerous  condition,  but  he  believes  that  nothing  but 
absolute  foolishness,  combined  with  ignorance,  will  produce 
any  such  results.  While  the  editor  believes  and  knows  that 
there  is  danger  in  the  x-ray  when  improperly  applied  and 
ignorantly  used,  the  day  is  past  when  any  physician  can 
conscientiously  hide  himself  behind  the  plea  of  ignorance.  At 
this  day  there  is  no  more  reason  for  a  physician  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  the  x-ray  than  there  is   for  the  physician  or 
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surgeon  to  be  ignorant  of  the  technic  of  surgery.  There  are 
plenty  of  schools  in  cities  at  the  present  time  for  the  teaching 
of  the  use  of  this  agent,  and  no  one  should  begin  the  use  of  the 
x-ray  without  qualifying  himself  for  the  work. 

The  editor  in  the  last  ten  years  has  given  a  great  many 
thousand  x-ray  treatments  of  every  description  and  kind  and  he 
has  never  seen  a  benign  condition  changed  into  a  malignant 
one.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  Roentgenophobia,  when 
the  agent  is  used  with  knowledge  and  reasonable  precaution. 


Report  of  One  Hundred  and  Seven  Cases  of  Cancer  Treated 

with  the  Roentgen  Ray.     By  Ennion  G.  Williams,  M.  D., 

Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  February  22,  1908. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  paper  read  by  Dr.  Williams,  and 
he  makes  a  very  good  showing  indeed.  In  the  first  part  of  his 
paper,  his  remarks  upon  the  conditions  of  the  cases,  as  to 
whether  they  are  in  active  condition  or  stationary,  is  very 
timely.  He  omits  the  term  of  epithelioma  entirely,  preferring 
the  use  of  the  term  carcinoma  of  which  he  considers  all  epi- 
thelioma a  class.  He  considers  cases  originating  from  peritoses 
to  be  squamous-celled  carcinoma.  His  first  class  includes  those 
lesions  of  the  skin  advanced  beyond  a  keratosis,  having  a  thick 
scale  covering  an  ulcerated  surface  of  long  standing,  with  a 
history  of  growing  more  rapidly  of  late.  In  the  same  class 
also  growths  with  elevated  margins  and  ulcerated  centers, 
growing  steadily,  having  started  usually  from  a  mole  or  papil- 
loma. 

The  second  class  are  cases  which  began  originally  as  those 
of  the  first  class,  but  have  reached  an  advanced  stage  and  have 
invaded  the  deeper  tissues,  leaving  a  deep  ulcerated  sloughing 
area  or  a  large  cauliflower-like  mass. 

The  third  class  includes  extensive  recurrent  metastatic 
growth  of  the  deeper  structures. 

The  fourth  class  includes  the  carcinomas  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

The  fifth  class  includes  the  primary  carcinomas  of  the  breast. 

The  sixth  class  includes  the  recurrent  carcinomas  of  the 
breast. 

Class  I.:  Skin  Lesions. — There  were  fifty-three  of  this  class 
treated  of  which  fifty-two  were  healed,  one  not  healed  due  to 
an  intercurrent  attack  of  pneumonia,  during  which  there  was  a 
renewed  activity.  This  the  ray  failed  to  get  under  control. 
The  ulcer  was  excised  and  healing  took  place.  There  has  been 
no  recurrence  for  three  and  one  half  years.  In  four  cases 
there  has  been  recurrence.  All  are  healed  at  the  present  time. 
Of  these  the  longest  duration  of  treatment  was  twelve  weeks 
and  the  shortest  was  six  days.  He  thinks  the  ray  should  be 
continued  long  enough  after  the  symptoms  have  healed  to  be 
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sure  to  destroy  the  last  malignant  cell.  Many  of  his  cases  heal 
without  having  produced  any  redness  or  tanning  of  the  skin. 
He  considers  the  typical  manner  for  healing  a  big  place  is 
under  a  scab  formation,  which  should  become  thicker  and 
thicker  and  drier  and  drier ;  and  the  hope  is,  when  the  scab 
falls  off,  to  find  the  process  healed  with  little  contraction  or 
scarring.  He  thinks  when  suppuration  takes  place  under  the 
scab  it  is  best  to  remove  it  and  thoroughly  cleanse  the  ulcer 
with  a  strong  antiseptic,  and  then  get  another  scab  formation 
started.  He  likes  Nature's  dry  crust  or  scab  better  than  any 
surgical  dressing,  unless  it  is  in  very  cold  weather. 

The  Dosage. — To  understand  the  dosage  he  points  out  that 
one  must  understand  his  own  machine,  tubes,  and  so  forth ;  and 
he  considers  the  dosage  such,  that  in  ten  days  treatment  a  slight 
erythema  should  be  produced  or  hardly  begun.  The  effect 
should  be  kept  up  until  the  growth  heals.  If  time  is  an  es- 
sential feature,  the  individual  treatment  can  be  increased  until 
a  slight  dermatitis  is  purposely  brought  about.  The  disad- 
vantage of  this  is  the  discomfort  and  uneasiness  produced  in 
the  patient.  Unless  the  influence  of  the  ray  is  kept  up  until 
every  cell  is  destroyed,  activity  is  likely  to  be  again  set  up, 
when  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  get  control  with  the  x-ray  than 
before. 

Class  II. :  Advanced  Superficial  Carcinoma. — All  patients 
had  undergone  other  treatments  that  had  proven  failures  or  a 
recurrence  had  taken  place.  There  were  17  cases  in  this  class. 
The  average  number  of  exposures  was  49  and  the  average  time 
for  duration  of  treatment  was  5  months.  The  longest  duration 
of  time  for  treatment  was  22  months  with  79  exposures.  The 
largest  number  of  exposures  in  an  individual  case  was  93, 
extending  over  9  months,  being  a  large  protuberant  growth  on 
the  back  of  the  wrist,  which  was  healed,  but  three  years  later 
there  was  a  slight  recurrence  and  this  was  again  healed  with 
the  x-ray.  Cases  numbers  9  and  15  had  an  unfavorable 
idiosyncrasy  and  seemed  to  be  aggravated  by  the  rays ;  while 
number  12  showed  a  marked  favorable  idiosyncrasy.  The 
results  in  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  cases  are  as  follows : 

Two  were  unimproved,  four  were  improved,  five  were  healed 
temporarily ;  that  is,  there  was  a  disappearance  of  the  malignant 
process  followed  by  a  recurrence,  and  six  were  permanently 
healed  and  no  recurrence  has  occurred  up  to  the  present. 

Lesions  of  the  Deeper  Structures. — He  considers  the  results 
favorable  in  these  cases  except  when  one  compares  them  with 
results  in  other  methods  of  treatment ;  but  in  comparison  with 
other  methods  of  treatment,  Dr.  Williams'  report  of  results  is 
very  favorable.  Out  of  9  cases  of  this  class  5  were  unim- 
proved, 2  temporarily  improved,  and  in  2  cases  there  was  a  dis- 
appearance of  the  growth.     In  1  case  there  was  a  slight  re- 
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currence  which  was  caused  to  disappear  again  by  the  use  of  the 
ray.     The  others  have  not  recurred  20  months  after  treatment. 

Carcinomas  of  the  Mucous  Membrane. — Of  these  there  are 
10  cases.  Five  were  cases  of  the  lower  lip  and  in  one  of  these 
treatment  was  discontinued  after  11  exposures  with  no  benefit. 
The  other  4  were  treated  in  varying  periods  from  2  to  6  months. 
They  were  greatly  improved,  but  were  finally  excised  and 
healed.  No  recurrence  has  taken  place.  The  author  now 
always  advocates  excision  of  the  tumors  of  the  lower  lip. 
There  were  3  cases  of  carcinomas  of  the  tongue,  floor  of  mouth, 
and  glands  of  neck,  and  1  case  of  the  rectum,  all  of  which  were 
unimproved  and  patients  died.  A  case  of  carcinoma  of  the 
tonsils  was  improved  but  patient  finally  died. 

Primary  Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — There  were  3  cases  of 
this  variety,  in  which  all  were  a  success  after  long  duration  of 
treatment,  but  the  author  considers  it  best  to  operate  early  in 
these  cases. 

Recurrent  Carcinoma  of  the  Breast. — Of  the  15  cases  in 
this  class  the  lives  of  all  were  prolonged  and  made  comfortable. 
Only  3  of  the  15  were  unimproved.  Seven  cases  showed  a 
marked  improvement  and  in  5  cases  there  was  a  complete  dis- 
appearance of  all  evidence  of  disease.  He  thinks  these  cases 
should  be  treated  some  time  after  a  complete  disappearance  of 
symptoms. 

Apparatus  and  the  Method  of  Treatment. — Dr.  Williams  has 
2  static  machines  and  3  coils  and  various  interrupters.  He 
prefers  for  treatment  the  coil  and  mercury  interrupter  and  likes 
an  old  seasoned  tube.  A  milliamperemeter  and  a  Benoist 
penetrometer  are  constantly  used.  He  usually  has  passing 
through  the  tube  three  fourths  to  one  milliampere.  The  anode 
is  placed  at  from  6  to  10  inches  in  superficial  cases,  and  from 
10  to  16  inches  in  the  deeper  cases.  Time  of  exposure  varies 
from  10  to  20  minutes.  He  uses  no  screens  or  filters  except 
to  protect  the  unexposed  parts.  He  uses  Jacobi's  methylene 
blue,  strychnine  and  arsenic  mixture,  and  claims  he  gets  benefit 
from  its  use. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 


HYDROTHERAPY. 

Treatment  of  Arteriosclerosis.     By  L.  Steinsberg. 

L.  Steinsberg,  in  the  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift, 
pleads  for  earlier  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis,  at  the  first  sign 
of  its  appearance,  even  in  the  young.  It  is  the  malady  of 
civilization,  and  if  physicians  accustom  themselves  to  look  for 
it  they  will  be  amazed  at  the  number  of  young  persons  with 
the  Cain's  sign  of  thickened,  tortuous  temporal  arteries.  Dur- 
ing the  initial  phases  of  the  affection  the  arteriosclerosis  may 
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be  regarded  as  latent,  and  proper  prophylaxis  in  this  stage 
will  postpone  its  further  development  for  years.  Excessive 
physical  exercise  and  the  reverse,  excessive  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, overabundant  diet,  excessive  ingestion  of  fluids,  abuse 
of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  all  these  factors  must  be  regulated, 
and  moderation  should  be  preached  in  all  things.  Excess  of 
meat  by  ptomain  production,  and  excess  of  vegetables  by  the 
large  amounts  of  lime,  are  both  harmful.  Reduction  of  the 
intake  of  salts  is  to  be  recommended,  and  ergot  and  potassium 
iodid  have  also  favorable  effect.  The  latter  renders  the  blood 
more  fluid.  Carbonated  baths  and  "cold  rubs"  are  particularly 
useful  and  never  do  harm.  Their  influence  on  the  dilatation 
of  the  cutaneous  blood  vessels  and  on  the  vagus  are  factors  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  treatment  of  arteriosclerosis.  They 
are  of  still  more  importance  in  prophylaxis.  Brine  baths  have 
also  a  pressure-reducing  action,  and,  in  combination  with  car- 
bonated baths,  have  often  done  good  service. 


Drowning  and  Resuscitation. 

E.  Margulies  in  the  Berliner  Klinische  Wochenschrift, 
XLII,  Nos.  24-25,  shows  that  the  first  phase  of  drowning — 
that  of  arrested  respiration — lasts  from  thirty-one  to  seventy- 
six  seconds,  according  to  different  authors.  The  second  stage, 
that  of  dyspnea,  lasts  from  sixty  to  150  seconds,  Brouardel 
favoring  the  shorter  time.  The  drowning  man  breathes  deep, 
with  open  eyes,  and  swallows  water.  The  third  stage — that 
of  asphyxia — lasts  for  one  minute,  according  to  Brouardel,  and 
the  terminal  respiratory  movements  for  about  thirty  seconds 
longer.  Rescue  during  the  first  minute  of  drowning  has  every 
chance  of  success  ;  the  chances  during  the  second  minute  are 
less  favorable,  and  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  minute  they 
grow  more  and  more  dubious.  Brouardel  has  further  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  when  an  animal  is  drowned  after  exces- 
sive muscular  fatigue  these  various  stages  of  the  drowning 
succeed  each  other  in  less  than  half  the  time  required  in  normal 
conditions.  One  factor  that  prolongs  the  act  of  drowning  is 
that  the  drowning  person  is  liable  to  come  to  the  surface  and 
get  a  breath  of  air,  thus  postponing  the  terminal  stage.  In 
sea  bathing,  to  prevent  accidents  from  drowning,  Margulies 
advises  that  attendants  be  stationed  where  they  can  reach  a 
drowning  person  in  less  than  one  minute.  Xo  time  should 
be  wasted  in  throwing  life  preservers,  but  the  attendant  must 
be  ready  with  a  boat.  As  the  interval  is  so  much  shortened 
in  case  of  fatigued  muscles,  a  narrow  limit  should  be  set  for 
the  swimmers ;  anyone  passsing  beyond  that  limit  doing  so  at 
his  own  risk,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  reach  him  in  the 
half  of  the  brief  interval  on  which  one  can  count  in  the  case 
of  other  drowning  persons. 
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<§lotmles. 

— Craft  must  have  clothes,  but  truth  loves  to  go  naked. — Ex. 

— As  we  were  about  to  remark — Sir? — the  new  Premier  of 
England  is  noted  for  the  bad  fit  of  his  clothes. 

— The  offices  of  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal  (San  Francisco) 
have  been  removed  to  1065  Sutter  St. 

— Dr.  Chester  G.  Higbee,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  April  3d 
last  at  the  age  of  73.     Particulars  not  available  as  we  write. 

— Dr.  C.  E.  Sawyer,  of  Marion,  O.,  after  a  prolonged  siege 
with  multiple  neuritis,  has  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
resume  his  professional  and  Sanatorium  work.  Sincerest 
Congratulations. 

— And  you  frequently  wonder  and  possibly  anathematize  the 
wooden-headed  idiot  who  devised  the  half-hour  striking  clock, 
don't  you?  when  you  awake  in  the  dim,  dull,  dreary,  dark 
watches  of  the  night,  and  wonder  what  time  it  is,  there  presently 
comes  the  stroke  of  One!  Now  what  time  is  it?  Half-past 
twelve,  one,  or  half-past  one ;  or  what  particular  half-past  hour 
is  it  striking?  If  this  especially  gifted  genius  had  applied  his 
excessive  cerebral  energy  to  devising  some  sort  of  a  dew-fixen 
for  buttoning  a  rear  view  shirtwaist,  he  would  have  been 
heralded  a  wonder  indeed.  But  as  to  the  half-hour  striking 
clocks,  pish  and  likewise  rats ! 

— It  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  that  genial  'Gene  Porter's 
State  berth  aint  no  sinecure.  The  mass  of  statistics  which  his 
office  hurls  at  us-just-everyday-medical-editors-each  month,  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  that  somebody  must  be  busy  in  that 
shop  every  minute  of  the  day.  The  step  from  medical  journal- 
ism, per  se,  to  health  journalism  also  and  likewise,  per  se,  must 
have  taken  some  time  to  accomplish.  In  addition  to  our  glad- 
ness that  our  stately  predecessor  in  the  Institute  Secretaryship 
is  doing  such  fine  work  is  the  other  gladness  that  we  don't  have 
to  read  his  array  of  figures  and  statistics  coming  to  us  in  his 
Monthly  Bulletins.     Sir? 
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— The  Official  Announcement  of  the  Institute — and  what  a 
top-heavy  unmeaning  title  that  is  for  the  more  simple  and 
easily  understoodable  Program) — is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion; and  the  Executive  Committee  of  The  Institute  urges 
every  member  of  every  Bureau  and  Society  to  push  his  part  of 
the  work  as  hard  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  end  that  other 
more  weighty  matters  may  be  taken  charge  of.  There  is  going 
to  be  a  fine  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  and  the  officers  are  de- 
termined to  have  as  fine  a  program  both  as  to  personnel  and 
print  and  art  work  to  help  the  auspicious  occasion  along  as 
has  ever  been  uttered  by  any  preceding  administration. 

— It  becomes  our  unhappy  duty  to  chronicle  the  paraplegiac 
accident  which  during  March  overtook  the  good  wife  of  our 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  D.  H.  Beckwith  of  Cleveland  while  both 
were  winter-sojourning  at  Aiken,  S.  C.  This  came,  as  such 
strokes  usually  come,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  in  a  beautiful  city,  in 
a  charming  climate,  amid  surroundings  of  the  most  lovable — 
in  short,  without  a  moment's  premonition.  The  right  side  is 
mainly  affected.  Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner  is  ministering  to  the 
good  lady,  and  we  all  hope  his  efforts  may  be  crowned  with 
fullest  success. 

— On  behalf  of  ourself,  of  the  Committee  on  New  Members, 
and  every  true  lover  of  Homeopathy  and  the  Great  Institute, 
we  urge  every  member  of  the  latter  body  to  strive  to  his  utmost 
to  bring  in  new  members.  Only  in  unity  is  their  strength. 
There  has  been  too  much  half-heartedness,  perfunctoriness,  in 
this  special  work  in  some  of  the  years  past.  Too  much  de- 
pendence upon  a  "mess"  of  one-cent  circulars  sent  hither  and 
yon,  sporadically.  Our  Apostle  Paul  is  truly  in  earnest ;  and 
he  has  surrounded  himself  with  equally  enthusiastic  and  earnest 
co-workers.  Still  you — reader — must  help.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

— From  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews  we  note 
a  gratifying  statement  regarding  the  fighting  character  of 
"Bob"  Evans  and  his  terrible  armada.  It  "do"  make  one  feel 
particularly  friskish  and  Americanish  to  read  of  this  man  of 
sturdy  independence,  one  who  is  a  fighter  because  that  is  his 
business  and  has  been  from  earliest  training,  a  fighter  from 
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'way-back,  and  not  a  swivel-chair  naval  commander,  with  prayer 
meetings  and  love-feasts  and  corset-wearing"  and  other  coveted 
trophies  of  the  mere  peace-loving  landsmen.     When  you  go  to 
battle  you  want  fighters  not  preachers.     And  sometimes,  as  the 
world  knows,  we  like  a  fighter  even  in  the  pulpit  instead  of  the 
sometime  habitant  of  that  sacred  desk,  whose  chief  occupation, 
besides  jollying  the  lydies  seems  to  be  to  utter  beatific  platitudes 
with  orotund  and  platitudinous  unction.     The  English  Navy, 
also,  has  a  bull-dog  "Bob"  Evans,  in  its  Lord  Beresford.  who, 
from  his  pictures  and  his  record  of  saynothingism,  but  who  is 
grim  and  galling  determination  upon  two  legs,  would  make  a 
first-class  running  mate  for  our  Evans.     It  is  refreshing,  in 
these  parlous  times,  when  pink  teas  and  suflraget  tactics  and 
prohibitionism,  and  anti-tobacco-using  crusades  seem  to  have 
invaded  so  many  of  our  alleged  public  activities,  to  find  a  naval 
commander  who  commands,  and  who,  while  almost  in  articulo 
mortis,    had    the    courage    and    manliness    to    tell    the   U.    S. 
Congress  to  go  to  with  his  upheld  Commission !     Doubtlessly 
if  "Bob"  hadn't  sweared  so  during  or  before  the  Spanish  war 
and  especially  at  the  crowning  time  in  Santiago  harbor,  upon 
a  memorable  occasion,  but  like  Capt.   Phillips  had  asked  for 
prayers,  he  might  to-day  also  have  been  honored  with  some 
higher  command.     But  the  real  American  admires  Bob  Evans 
just  the  same  and  his  reputation  and  fame  are  fixed  despite 
that  puttering,  piffling  naval  bunch  of  puerile  petticoat-wor- 
shiping politicians  in  Washington,  some  whereof  are  too  fat 
to  bestride  a  horse,  and  so  far  as  active  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession is  concerned  wouldn't  know  a  cube  root  from  a  square 
inch,  or  a  theodolite  from  an  hermaphrodite.     It's  a  god's  pity 
that  our  Teddy  couldn't  be  made  Lord  Chief  High  Executioner 
for  twenty-four  hours,   so  as  to  clean  out  that  contemptible 
band  of  tin  soldiers,  and  put  real  men  at  the  helm  and  all  the 
way  down  to  the  honest  fighters  in  the  line.     All  honor  to 
"Bob." 


— A  handsome  portly  quietly-spoken  gentleman,  with  a  detail 
man's  grip,  found  his  way  into  our  office  recently  after  a 
tedious  wait  in  our  waiting  room.  He  wanted  to  interest  us 
for  a  few  moments,  he  said,  in  the  (chemical)  products  of  a 
Philadelphia   firm   which   had   been   in   existence    forty-seven 
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years,  and  was  known  by  its  good  works  to  the  profession 
all  over  the  United  States.  Then  he  mentioned  a  firm  of 
which  we  had  never  heard.  Of  course  this  proves  nothing 
save  that  we  are  not  very  observant,  and  as  well  that  we 
occupy  a  minor  position  in  our  parish  practice.  Let  it  go  at 
that.  But  when  he  said  he  had  been  so  greatly  bothered  be- 
cause our  cross  streets  were  numbered,  and  he  had  never  been 
in  a  city  before  where  such  a  condition  of  things  was  tol- 
erated by  the  inhabitants,  i.  e.,  where  numbers  were  used  in 
designating  the  streets  instead  of  names — then  we  knew  that 
he  had  always  lived  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  never  ventured 
beyond  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  shadow  of  William  Penn 
on  its  City  Hall,  not  even  to  New  York  or  Washington;  and 
that,  as  to  him,  the  whole  profession,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  sometime  member,  as  also  the  whole  United  States,  circled 
about  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  and  so  it  was  an  easy  step 
to  find  and  declare  that  this  forty-seven-year-old  chemical 
foundry  was  known  to  all  doctors  everywhere.  Doubtless  this 
gentleman,  for  he  was  a  gentleman,  read  the  morning  papers, 
and  took  a  journal  or  two  of  his  special  brand  of  medicine; 
but  he  was  so  satisfied  with  his  home  town  that  all  the  rest 
and  remainder  of  the  United  States  was  ultima  thule  as  to 
him.  There  are  some  such  people  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
is  rare  to  find. them  in  the  detail  man's  harness. 

— What  we  are  so  cranky  and  grouchy  about  this  beautiful 
morn,  is  the  fact  that  some  publishers  of  professional  books 
deface  the  title  page  with  an  indelible  blue-rubber-stamp  "Re- 
view Copy."  Why  add  that  dubious  if  not  insulting  line?  We 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  editorial  copies  of  books  sent  us 
for  Review;  but,  assuming  that  we  were,  where  is  the  harm? 
If  we  give  a  medical  book  a  gratis  thirty  or  fifty  line  notice 
in  our  journal,  in  order  to  bring  it  before  the  profession,  have 
we  not  paid  for  the  book ;  and  is  it  not  our  very  own  to  do  with 
as  seemeth  to  us  best?  A  ''Review  Copy"  is  not  a  gift  copy. 
The  publishers  expect  a  very  handsome  return  in  free  advertis- 
ing from  the  editor  to  whom  the  books  are  sent.  Hence,  our 
grouch  even  amid  the  bluish  cloud  of  a  "large  black  cigar" 
(the  usual  formula  of  the  modern  novelist  when  the  hero  is 
in  doubt)  and  good  things  eatable  and  otherwise. 
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— We  believe  the  sending  of  the  Institute  reprints  to  the 
four  classes  in  each  of  our  Homeopathic  Colleges  is  appre- 
ciated by  these  oncoming  doctors.  The  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  send  the  reprints  to  all  members  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  balance  to  homeopaths  who  were  not  in  membership. 
It  occurred  to  him,  therefore,  to  put  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  balance,  to  give  one  series  of  the  reprints  into  the  hands 
of  each  member  of  the  four  classes  of  each  homeopathic  col- 
lege, and  this  was  done  wherever  the  college  responded  to  the 
Secretary's  several  requests  for  the  number  of  reprints  de- 
sired. The  balance,  left  over  after  serving  the  homeopathic 
classes,  was  sent  to  the  non-membershipped  homeopaths  as 
long  as  the  reprints  held  out. 

— Boericke  and  Runyon  have  a  new  Manual  of  Practical 
Obstetrics  by  Frederick  W.  Hamlin,  M.  D.,  of  the  N.  Y.  Hom- 
Med.  College,  in  press  to  be  issued  and  ready  for  sale  in  April. 

— Dr.  Rollin  H.  Stevens  of  Detroit,  delivered  an  interesting 
paper  before  the  Ohio  State  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  at 
Cincinnati,  entitled  "The  Barber  and  Skin  Diseases." 

— Red  Cross  Xotes  refers  to  him  beautifully  as  "Nicholas 
Senn  'Master  Surgeon,'  born  October  31.  1844,  died  January 
2,   i< 


— A  salmon-colored  reprint  lies  upon  our  table,  being  one 
of  Dr.  James  C.  Wood's  interesting  and  instructive  papers  in 
the  salmon-colored  Medical  Century,  entitled  Prolapsus  of  the 
Uterus :  Its  Etiology,  Pathology,  Symptoms,  Complications, 
Prevention  and  Treatment.  The  title,  as  must  be  admitted,  is 
sufficiently  enlarged  and  comprehensive  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  value  of  the  reprint. 
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AS  TO  RETIRING. 

WITH  the   April   number  of  the    (London)    Homeopathic 
World  Dr.  J.   H.   Clarke,  long-time  editor,   steps   down 
and  out. 

•&     m    m 

IT  will  not  do  at  this  early  day  to  speak  in  the  intense 
past  tense  of  Dr.  Clarke's  labors  as  editor  for  all  these  many 
years,  for  he  is  by  no  means  of  the  has-been  order,  of  whom, 
as  of  the  dead,  it  is  nice  and  proper  to  speak  only  in  the  past. 

$   ^   m 

AS  we  understand  the  deal  it  is  that  Dr.  Clarke  has  so  many 
L  allied  literary  interests  to  concern  himself  withal,  that  he 
has  deemed  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  unload  that  which  might 
perhaps  be  as  well  done,  or  at  any  rate  done  differently  from 
what  had  been  in  his  measure  of  usefulness  by  some  one  else. 
We  have  referred  to  this  before  but  we  do  so  again  to  call 
attention  to  the  happy  fashion  England  has — and  some  other 
of  the  foreign  countries — of  permitting  a  man  to  withdraw 
from  active  labors  to  enjoy  his  remainder  of  natural  life  in  a 
holiday  fashion,  changing  his  activities  from  those  compelled 
by  insistent  necessity  to  those  more  of  pleasure  and  choice,  and 
still  live  in  the  world  and  be  of  the  world.  In  other  words  an 
Englishman  can  at  a  certain  age  step  down  and  take  a  rest 
without  being  superannuated  and  pensioned  off. 

m   m   m 

IN  America  unhappily  and  for  no  reason  that  we  can  properly 
assign,  save  the  awful  greed  for  the  palpable  dollar,  men 
never  take  the  needed  rest,  until  outraged  and  out-worn  nature 
either  jams  the  man  into  a  chair  or  flings  him  on  a  bed  of 
helpless  paralysis,  or  incarcerates  him  in  an  asylum  for  lost 
mentality.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  recall  the  sturdy  Dudgeon 
with  all  his  eighty  years  and  more,  meeting  his  Trans-Atlantic 
brethren  in  scientific  as  well  as  convivial  combat,  having  a 
jolly  good  time,  smoking  his  cigar  with  the  relish  and  abandon 
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of  an  East  Side  sport.  And  his  laugh,  like  that  of  Compton 
Burnett,  infectious  and  ripplesome,  how  well  we  remember 
it,  as  he  told,  in  Paris,  (1900)  how  he  and  some  of  the  Russian 
confreres  had  that  day  taken  a  balloon  ride  over  the  Seine. 
And  the  other  sometime  sages  of  the  tight  little,  right  little 
Island,  Dyce  Brown  and  Alfred  Pope,  how  well  they  have 
earned  their  release  from  the  brunt  in  the  front  of  battle. 
Clarke  had  not  yet,  as  years  are  told,  reached  the  four-times 
twenty — though  we  sincerely  hope  he  may,  in  good  sooth,  and 
be  as  fresh  and  enthusiastic  as  now  and  always  heretofore ; 
but  he  has  been  a  wonderful  worker ;  he  has  written  and  printed 
book  after  book  on  medical  matters,  principally  homeopathic, 
and  his  crowning  work,  his  Dictionary,  earned  him  a  holiday. 

%z       X       & 

IT  does  not  seem  possible  in  our  own  country  for  a  man  to 
let  go  his  industry  and  still  be  considered  a  part  of  that 
trade  or  profession.  Separate  him  from  his  daily  swivel-chair 
duties,  from  his  scalpel  or  pill  box,  and  he  is  lost,  it  mattering 
not  how  many  of  the  greatly  coveted  dollars  he  may  have 
laid  by. 

*  ^    X 

BLESSED  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work  and  can 
do  it !  In  America  he  will  presently  creep  back  to  the 
well-known  smithy,  now  owned  by  his  former  apprentice,  and 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  blow  the  bellows  occasionally.  We  are 
still  a  very  young  country,  and  there  are  but  few  eighty-year 
tenants  of  our  republican  demesnes.  But  such  of  them  as 
we  know  are  bright  and  wholesome  workers,  who  show  no 
sign  of  arteriosclerosis;  and  to  whom,  when  the  angel  of 
Silence  eventually  fails  to  pass  by,  the  sleep  which  will  come 
will  be  soothing  and  grateful. 

sis         7t\         J<K 

HOWEVER,  if  we  don't  watch  out,  we  will  be  writing  Dr. 
Clarke's  obituary.  No  such  thought  is  in  our  mind.  We 
wanted  to  contrast  the  possibilities  of  rest  in  the  profession 
in  England  and  America.  It  is  possible  without  prejudice  to 
retire  from  the  active  profession  in  England;  it  is  not  so  in 
America. 

*  m    * 

WE  have  wondered  for  many  years,  as  we  have,  also,  on  oc- 
casion referred  to  in  these  pages,  how  he  was  able  to 
carry  so  many  industries ;  for  he  has  been  an  indefatigable 
student,  writer  and  publisher  of  books,  besides  his  famous 
Dictionary.     Is  it  true  that  we-uns  are  all  growing  old,  and 
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must  needs  give  way  to  the  younger  generation  who  knew  not 
our  Joseph?  When  he  was  last  in  America  in  1906,  Clarke's 
arteries  seemed  in  good  trim  and  gave  no  outward  evidence 
of  sclerosis. 

M    *    X 

WE  are  sorry  for  the  Homeopathic  World,  but  glad  that 
John  H.,  is  able  to  indulge  in  some  years — hopefully 
many — of  rest  and  refreshment  before  the  final  curtain  is 
rung  down  on  his  labors.  In  what  we  have  said  herein- 
before, there  is  no  wish  to  disparage  the  successor-editor. 
What  we  want  to  say  particularly  is  that  we  always  loved 
and  admired  John  H.,  and  it  makes  us  feel  lonesome  to  have 
him  step  down  and  out  of  the  only  European  homeopathic 
journal,  which  followed  somewhat  closely  our  own  idea  of  a 
wide-awake  medical  newspaper.  Perhaps  the  successor  will 
try  to  hew  to  the  same  line. 

■%    *    ■& 

You  saw  it,  of  course,  that  pretty  new  word  which  comes 
to  us  from  Boston — H ovarium?  Bet  you  don't  know  what  it 
means  without  consulting  Daniel  Webster. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Beckwith  is  still  holding  her  own.  Our  best 
wishes  for  her  early  recovery. 

Ninety-some  new  members  for  the  Ohio  State  Homeopathic 
Medical   Society.     That's  going   some,  yes? 

If  you  want  any  extra  copy  of  the  Institute  program,  advise 
the  Secretary,  who  has  some  several  few  left  over. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  has  a  fine 
service  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City.  Good  time  and 
good  accommodations. 

And  the  demnition  grind  of  the  mills  of  the  colleges  has  now 
ceased,  having  ground  out  its  annual  class  of  candidates  for  the 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examination — and  after  that — voila, 
le  deluge ! 

You  will  find  that  the  Local  Committee  at  Kansas  City  has 
prepared  for  you  a  fine  welcome,  a  good  hotel,  and  excellent 
and  roomy  rooms  for  the  meetings. 

The  gent  with  the  red  tie — will  he  be  there  ? 
The  responses  to  the  Institute-Secretary's  request  for  bids 
from  various  cities  to  entertain  the  Institute  in  1909  are  very 
few.  Why  not  more  ?  Has  the  Institute  worn  out  its  welcome  ? 
It  will  be  up  to  California  pretty  soon.  Perhaps  not  yet — this 
coming  year,  but  soon.  The  Executive  Committee,  through 
one  of  its  most  indefatigable  officers,  is  examining  several 
places,  in  order  to  come  to  the  Institute  prepared  with  data, 
statistics,  geographical,  horological,  meteorological  and  other 
both  exclusive  and  inclusive  kinds,  in  order  that  the  member- 
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ship  may  vote  intelligently,  and  that  there  will  be  nothing  sour 
in  the  taste  after  leaving  the  glorious  Kansas  City  meeting, 
because  of  some  possibly  unfoolproof  parliamentary  work 
done  there. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

DIFFERENTIAL  DIAGNOSIS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE 
ROENTGEN  RAY  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  OSSE- 
OUS SYSTEM.* 

BY   WILLIAM   H.  DIEFFENBACH,   M.D.,   NEW  YORK. 

Among  the  recent  advances  of  Roentgenology,  the  differ- 
ential diagnosis  of  diseases  of  bones  deserves  attention,  owing 
to  the  great  advantage  in  therapeutics  and  surgery  accruing 
from  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  pathological  state  in  each 
suspected  case. 

Heretofore  the  anamnesis,  exterior  appearance  and  palpa- 
tion, and  frequently  the  intuition  of  the  physician  has  been 
depended  upon  for  diagnosis  in  this  class  of  lesions.  The  pro- 
fession at  large  is  aware  of  the  advantage  of  Roentgenology  in 
the  diagnosis  of  fractures  and  dislocations  of  bones,  but  until 
the  recent  works  of  Rumpel/!"  and  of  Hahn  &  Deyche-Pascha,t 
no  extensive  Roentgen-ray  literature  existed  relative  to  dis- 
eases of  the  bones  per  se  and  no  clear-cut  differential  diagnosis 
was  available  in  these  cases,  so  that  interpretation  of  Roentgen- 
grams  was  difficult  and  not  precise. 

The  writer  has  collected  a  number  of  plates  of  various  bone- 
lesions  and,  aided  by  a  study  of  the  above  mentioned  works, 
offers  the  following  differential  diagnosis  for  further  study 
and  criticism : 

/.  Periostitis. — The  periosteum  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  bone  that  both  tissues  are  often  affected  when  disease 
invades  their  sphere. 

Simple  periostitis  is  difficult  to  diagnose  until  the  inflam- 
matory process  has  produced  some  swelling  and  deposits  of 
some  size  are  noted.  This  requires  at  least  two  weeks,  when 
circumscribed  areas  of  darkness  and  thickening  of  the  peri- 
osteum appear.     If  suppuration   takes   place,   the   bulging  of 

*  Read  before  the  Academy   of  Pathological   Science,  New  York,  April  24, 
1908. 
f  Published  by  Lucas,  Graefe  &  Sillem,  Hamburg,  1908. 
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the  periosteum  is  clearly  made  out  in  the  Roentgengram  and 
the  dark  shadow  of  the  purulent  exudate  will  appear.  Felons 
can  thus  be  readily  diagnosed  with  the  ray.  Traumatic  peri- 
ostitis is  common  especially  at  the  anterior  tibial  and  posterior 


I. — Periostitis. 


ulnar  regions  and  leads  to  thickening  of  the  periosteum,  which 
throws  a  dark  shadow  upon  the  Roentgengram.  In  these  cases 
there  are  isolated  or  multiple  swellings  which  are  circumscribed 
and  not  peripheral.  Sometimes  caries  and  necrosis  takes  place, 
especially  if  suppuration  has  supervened,  and  the  loss  of  in- 
tegrity of  the  periosteum  and  the  underlying  bone  is  clearly 
pictured.  Dental  injuries  frequently  produce  maxillary  bone 
periostitis,  and  a  Roentgengram  will  readily  differentiate  same 
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from  neuralgia  or  neuritis.  In  periostitis  gummosa,  infiltra- 
tion of  the  gummatous  deposits  causes  a  raising  and  swelling 
of  the  periosteum  and  the  Haversian  canals,  and  the  nutrient 
marrow  channels  enlarge  and  become  filled  with  gummatous 
material.  This  swelling  of  the  periosteum  and  the  invasion 
of  bone  in  secondary  syphilis  produces  a  characteristic  bulging ; 
a  bow-like   curve   is   especially  noted   at   the   tibial   upper   or 


Fig.  II. — Traumatic  periostitis. 

middle  third  and  is  readily  distinguished  upon  the  photographic 
plate. 

II.  Congenital  Deformities. — Congenital  or  acquired  de- 
formities of  bone  are  readily  distinguished,  so  that  little  need 
be  said  on  this  point.  The  print  showing  congenital  deformity 
of  the  hands  is  interesting  as  presenting  a  lesion  resulting 
from  a  strong  maternal  impression  received  during  the  fourth 
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or  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  when  a  dog"  snapped  at  the  hands 
of  the  pregnant  mother  and  caused  her  to  faint  away.  Aside 
from  this  abnormality  the  child  was  born  normal  and  lives 
a  useful  life. 

The   deformed   spine,   with   enlarged   lumbar   vertebrae   and 
intervertebral   disks,   represents  the   case   of  a   young  woman 


Fig.  III. — Congenital  deformity. 

who  has  borne  four  children  and  whose  deformity  has  so  in- 
creased of  late  as  to  impel  her  to  seek  medical  aid.  There 
is  a  history  of  the  mother  of  this  patient  having  had  a  rapid 
labor  and  dropping  the  child  upon  the  floor  while  having  a 
strong  labor  pain.  The  trauma  has  slowly  developed  the  de- 
formity— which  can  be  called  ostitis  deformans. 

Acromegaly  can  be'  readily  diagnosed  without  the  aid  of  the 
Roentgen  ray,  the  pictures  merely  tending  to  emphasize  the 
findings  of  the  physical  examination. 

III.  Chondroma. — Chondroma  or  Enchondroma  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  metacarpal  and  phalangeal  bones,  but 
may  also  occur  in  other  long  bones,  as  the  humerus,  ulna, 
radius,  and  femur.    Enchondromata  of  the  ribs  and  other  b 
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of  the  skeleton  have  also  been  noted.  These  cartilaginous 
tumors  appear  homogeneous  (similar  to  sarcoma)  ;  they  have, 
however,   islands   of  bone  interwoven   with   the   homogeneous 


Fig.  IV. — Chondroma  (from  Rumpel). 

mass,  giving  it  a  net-like  appearance.  The  cartilaginous  por- 
tions throw  a  lighter,  shadow  than  the  bony  parts,  and  gradually 
invade  the  osseous  structure  and  replace  it. 
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Chondromata  do  not  affect  the  periosteum,  which  latter  is 
an  important  diagnostic  point.  When  these  chondromata  cal- 
cify, a  mixed  tumor,  osteochondroma,  is  formed.    Sarcomatous 


Figs.  V.  and  VI. — Ex-osiosis  of  femur  (from  Rumpel). 

degeneration  may  also  supervene  and  chondro-sarcoma  be  the 
result. 

IV.  Bone-cysts. — Bone-cysts  may  follow  various  lesions  of 
the  osseous  system;  ostitis,  with  fibrosis  following  same,  fre- 
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quently  antedates  cystic  changes  in  the  bone.  Trauma  is  also 
a  common  cause.  The  cysts  may  be  single  or  multiple  and 
appear  zvithin  the  bone  substance. 

Radiographically  a  clear  light  space  is  noted  within  the 
bone   (not  interwoven  with  darker  lines  like  enchondromata). 

The  periosteum  is  not  affected,  which  differentiates  the  trans- 


Fig.  VII. — Enostosis.     Suspected  osteo-sarcoma. 

parent  homogeneous  shadow  which  is  similar  to  sarcoma.     In 
the  latter  lesion  the  periosteum  is  rapidly  involved. 

V.  Osteoma. — Osteomata,  while  generally  associated  with 
the  osseous  system,  may  also  occur  in  soft  tissues  (lungs, 
parotid  gland,  meninges,  etc.).  Small  bony  growths  are  desig- 
nated as  osteophytes;  when  the  tumor  extends  over  a  larger 
area,  exostosis;  when  the  growth  is  confined  to  the  center  of 
bony  structures,  enostosis. 
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Bony  tumors  may  also  spring  from  the  enamel  of  teeth  and 
are  called  dental  osteomata ;  when  developed  from  the  pulp 
they  are  designated  as  odontomata.  Osteomata  are  classed  as 
hard  and  spongy  and  may  be  single  or  multiple,  most  com- 
monly the  latter. 

Tumors  of  any  description  containing  calcareous  infiltration 
of  bone  structures  are  easily  diagnosed  by  the  Roentgen  ray. 

All  exostoses  present  irregular  outlines,  show  the  dark 
shadows  of  osseous  tissue  and  an  absence  of  periosteal  involve- 
ment, and  have  a  slow  growth.  They  must  be  differentiated 
from  osteosarcoma :  the  latter  have  involvement  of  the  peri- 
osteum, more  regular  outline,  lighter,  more  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance of  the  tumor  shadow,  and  more  rapid  development. 
The  soft  tissues  are  more  quickly  invaded  in  sarcomatous 
growths.  Osteo-sarcomata  are  usually  single ;  osteomata  are 
frequently  multiple. 

VI.  Osteosarcoma. — The  ability  to  diagnose  osteo-sarcoma 
by  means  of  the  Roentgen  ray  is  of  incalculable  value,  as  the 
earliest  possible  removal  of  a  sarcomatous  growth  is  essential 
to  save  metastasis  and  life.  The  prompt  surgical  removal  of 
small  sarcomata,  followed  by  long  continued  radiation  about 
the  affected  area,  has  been  successful  in  a  number  of  cases 
under  our  observation  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Osteo-sarcomata  may  be  periosteal  or  myelogenous  or 
mixed.  The  favorite  location  is  the  end  of  long  bones ;  rarely, 
if  ever,  are  the  epiphyses  the  starting-point,  although  the  tumor 
may  spread  there  by  continuity  of  tissue. 

The  osteo-sarcoma  starts  as  a  sub-periosteal  growth,  raises 
the  periosteum,  separates  it  from  the  bone,  and  gradually 
involves  the  whole  circumference  of  the  periosteum  which  may 
be  destroyed  from  pressure.  True  sarcoma  tissue  looks  homo- 
geneous and  produces  a  pale,  light  shadow  compared  with 
ordinary  osseous  tissue.  It  rapidly  spreads  into  surrounding 
soft  tissues  and  is  not  confined  to  bone. 

Giant  cell  sarcoma  is  frequently  found  centrally  located 
within  the  medulla  of  bone,  destroying  bone  tissue  and  leaving 
a  homogeneous  center.  If  these  are  discovered  early,  thorough 
chiseling,  drilling,  and  curetting  will  prove  efficient  and  obviate 
amputation. 

Osteo-sarcoma  must  be  differentiated  from  bone  cysts,  osteo- 
myelitis, syphilitic  gumma,  tuberculosis  of  bone,  and  osteomata. 
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Osteomata  have  more  irregular  outlines,  darker  tumor 
shadows,  and  do  not  involve  the  periosteum. 

Bone-cysts  are  intra-osseous  and  have  a  regular  homoge- 
neous outline  (like  sarcoma)  ;  the  latter,  however,  quickly  have 
extra-osseous  extension  with  involvement  of  soft  tissues.  In 
addition,  bone-cysts  are  often  multiple ;  sarcomata  are  not. 

Osteo-myelitis  is  also  intra-osseous  with  destruction  of  bone, 
and,  if  abscesses  supervene,  the  surrounding  tissues  show- 
marked  darkened  areas  due  to  osteitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  bone  shows  an  indefinite  pale  shadow  of 
tissues  with  atrophy  of  bone. 

Syphilitic  gummata  throw  a  dark,  almost  black,  shadow  and 
produce  a  spindle-like  protrusion  of  the  periosteum  with  irregu- 
lar knobs  and  cover  a  large  area.  The  periosteum  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  some  places.  In  sarcoma  the  bulging  out  of  the  peri- 
osteum is  more  localized  and  not  fusiform  and  does  not  affect 
as  large  an  area  as  syphilis ;  sarcoma  also  rapidly  invades  soft 
tissues. 

Gouty  tumors  have  been  mistaken  for  sarcoma,  but  the 
shadow  is  much  darker,  and  characteristic  tophi  are  usually 
found  associated  with  it  in  other  parts. 

VII.  Osteo-myelitis. — Osteo-myelitis  is  diagnosed  only  by 
the  Roentgen  ray  when  distinct  pathological  changes  in  the 
bone  have  occurred.  This  may  require  some  time,  the  older 
the  lesion  the  more  easy  is  the  diagnosis. 

Osteo-myelitis  presents  four  points  for  Roentgen  diagnosis : 

(i)  Ossifying  periostitis  and  ostitis;  (2)  sclerotic  changes; 
(3)abscesses  and  cavities;   (4)    sequestra  of  bone. 

The  shaft  of  the  distal  end  of  bones  is  the  favorite  site ; 
there  are  centrally  located,  circumscribed,  clear  spaces  with 
surrounding  darkened  areas  (due  to  ostitis)  and  coincident 
periosteal  enlargement,  sometimes  destruction  and  darkened 
shadows  of  same. 

Osteo-myelitis  is  distinguished  from  sarcoma  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  invades  surrounding  tissue,  while  the  former 
is  confined  to  bone.  Osteo-myelitis  presents  a  destructive  proc- 
ess;  sarcoma  a  proliferating  process.  Sarcoma  also  prefers 
the  ends  of  the  shafts  and  commences  as  a  sub-periosteal 
growth. 

Necrosis  and  caries  are  readily  diagnosed  upon  the  plate, 
and  sequestra  can  be  defined  and  readily  located. 
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VIII.   Tuberculosis  of  bone.     Tubercular  osteo-myelitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  bone  is  characterized  by  faint,  indefinite 
shadows  due  to  lack  of  lime-salts.  There  is  an  absence  of 
periostitis  and  no  dark  sclerosed  areas,  and  atrophy  of  bone 
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Fig.  VIII. — Osteo-myelitis. 

supervenes.  Macroscopically  the  joints  may  appear  enlarged 
but  the  bones  themselves  become  atrophied. 

Tuberculosis  of  bone  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  center 
of  the  epiphysis  or  below  the  articular  cartilage,  preferring  the 
long  bones,  femur,  humerus,  radius  and  ulna,  and  lower  ex- 
tremity, and  in  children  especially  the  vertebra.1. 

Tuberculosis  of  bone  presents  little  difficulty  in  differential 
diagnosis ;  the  radiographic  points  are : 

( 1 )  Pale  indefinite  shadow  of  the  bone,  devoid  of  contrast ; 
(2)    atrophy  of  bone   substance;    (3)    epiphyseal   preference; 
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(4)  enlargement  of  joints;  (5)  lack  of  periosteal  involvement; 
and  (6)  lack  of  sclerosis. 

Tubercular  dactylitis  must  be  differentiated  from  syphilis 
and  osteo-myelitis.  The  latter  rarely  attacks  the  epiphysis, 
excepting  by  extension,  being  an  intra-osseous  lesion.  Syphilis 
presents  a  dark  shadow  with  marked  involvement  of  the  peri- 


Fig.  IX. — Tuberculosis  of  the  hip. 

ostenm,  forming  a  dark  ring  or  band  about  the  bones.  The 
tubercular  dactylitis  has  no  periosteal  involvement  and  the 
bone  itself  appears  pale,  excepting  at  the  site  of  a  circum- 
scribed abscess,  where  dark  single  shadows  will  appear. 

IX.  Osteo-malacia. — The  writer  has  not  seen  a  radiograph 
of  a  case  of  osteo-malacia,  but  theoretically  the  absence  of  lime- 
salts  and  decalcification  of  bone  would  cause  a  characteristic 
absence  of  shadows  on  the  plate. 

X.  Rickets  presents  no  diagnosis  difficulties,  but  in  doubt- 
ful cases  the  Roentgengram  will  show  the  characteristic  en- 
largement of  the  ends  of  the  bones. 
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XL  Syphilis. — The  Roentgen  ray  has  been  of  great  service 
in  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  bone  lesions.  Congenital  syphilis, 
lues  hereditaria,  lata,  and  gumma  show  characteristic  shadows 
upon  the  photographic  plate. 

In  congenital  syphilis  there  is  periosteal  enlargement  about 
the  metacarpal  bones  or  phalanges,  or  the  metatarsal  or  tarsal 
bones  may  be  affected  similarly.  The  periosteal  shadow  ap- 
pears like  a  cloak  hung  about  the  bone  and  is  characteristic 
of  congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilis  does  not  present  atrophy  of  bone  such  as  is  found 
in  tuberculosis ;  in  the  latter  the  periosteum  is  also  not  affected. 


Fig.  X. — Congenital  syphilis, 


When  we  appreciate  that  the  spirocheta  pallida  may  enter 
the  body  in  numerous  ways  aside  from  sexual  contact,  such 
as  smoking,  drinking  from  infected  cups,  kissing,  handling 
of  coin  which  had  been  in  contact  with  a  mucous  patch,  ex- 
amination of  syphilitics  and  infection  through  contact  as  from 
an  abrasion,  hang-nail,  etc. — any  measure  which  will  assist  in 
clearing  up  questioned  diagnosis  in  suspected  cases  should  be 
welcomed. 

Syphilitic  periostitis  or  gummatous  periostitis  gives  a  char- 
acteristic Roentgen  ray  picture. 

I.  Irregular   contour   of   the   periosteum. 

II.  When  continuity  of  periosteum  is  destroyed,  the  tissue 
looks  as  though  moth-eaten  or  reticulated. 
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III.  There  is  always  sclerosis  of  bone  with  darkening  of 
its  shadow  about  the  gummatous  process. 

IV.  In  certain  locations,  as  the  anterior  surface  of  the  tibia. 
a  curve  or  bow-like  protrusion  is  formed  from  the  bulging 
out  of  the  periosteum. 

V.  There  is  no  atrophy  of  bone.     (In  tuberculosis  there  is.) 
Differentiating  these  points  from  other  bone  lesions  we  have 

in   (i)   periostitis  due  to  trauma,  no  involvement  of  the  bone 
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Fig.  XI. — Syphilitic  elbow-joint, 


itself     and     lack     of     irregularity;     also     lack     of     area     of 
involvement. 

(2)  Acute  osteo-myelitis :  This  disease  lacks  the  irregular 
contour  of  syhilitic  periostitis,  having  a  smooth  surface  as  a 
rule.  The  involvement  is  usually  smaller  and  ostitis  is  not 
as  marked.  Osteo-myelitis  is  usually  confined  to  the  shaft  and 
has  little  or  no  periosteal  involvement. 

(3)  Peripheral  sarcoma — this  lesion  has  circular  periosteal 
enlargement  of  the  affected  bone,  and  the  sub-periosteal  in- 
volvement presses  out  the  periosteum,  which  it  soon  destroys, 
involving  neighboring  tissues.  The  sarcomatous  tissues  have 
a  lighter  shadow  than  the  gummatous  tissues,  while  the  gumma 
is  confined  to  bone  and  periosteum. 

(4)  Tuberculosis  of  bone — here  there  is  no  sclerosis,  hence 
no  dark  shadow  of  bone-substance,  and,  while  enlargements  of 
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joints  are  noted  similar  to  syphilis,  the  bone  itself  tends  towards 
atrophy.  In  syphilis  there  is  hyperplasia  with  characteristic 
periosteal  enlargement  and  necrosis.  Gummatous  lesions  are 
often  multiple  and,  as  already  stated,  in  the  tibial  region  have 
a  typical  hump-like  enlargement  of  the  periosteum  and  sclerosis 
of  the  underlying  bone,  so  that  these  dark  shadows  cannot  be 
mistaken  for  anything  else. 

Cor.  Broadway  and  56th  St. 

♦      ♦      ♦ 

LAST  CALL  FOR  THE  INSTITUTE. 

No  one  knows  better  than  this  writer  the  work  which  has 
been  done  at  Kansas  City  by  the  brethren  there,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  local  Committee,  to  make  the  coming  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  a  success.  Dr.  W.  J.  Gates,  Chair- 
man, a  comparatively  new  man  to  many  of  us,  has  been  able 
by  reason  of  great  diplomacy  and  executive  ability  to  unite  the 
always  loosely  knitted  together  local  fraternity  of  this  place 
and  section,  as  is  the  age-old  custom  in  all  large,  fiercely  com- 
petitive cities.  And  under  his  painstaking  care  and  long-sight- 
edness, even  in  the  short  time  allowed  the  forces  in  the  West, 
he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  program  and  a  welcome  which 
will  please  every  visitor  to  their  (and  his)  gates.  The  New 
Coates  House,  with  reasonable  prices  for  all  who  come,  with 
shelter  and  welcome  to  every  one  of  our  bureaus  and  allied 
and  affiliated  societies  all  under  one  roof  practically,  is  promise- 
ful  of  a  good  time.  The  O.,  O.  &  L.  Society,  under  the  per- 
suasion of  its  local  membership,  concluded  to  cast  its  tent 
with  the  American  Institute,  and  also  in  the  same  hotel.  So 
that  this  year  there  will  be  a  union  of  all  the  homeopathic 
forces  from  any  and  all  specialties.  The  Announcement  of 
the  Institute,  by  now  doubtlessly  in  the  hands  of  each  member, 
and  in  the  hands  also  of  many  who  are  not  affiliated,  shows 
forth  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul  unparalleled  in  the 
most  recent  past.  Every  bureau  and  section  is  adequately  rep- 
resented by  the  best  and  most  progressive  of  our  membership  ; 
and  it  is  notable,  if  it  so  please  the  reader,  that  so  many  of 
our  younger  men,  the  second  growth  hickory,  are  at  the  helm 
in  various  bureaus.  The  entertainment  provided  by  the  Local 
Committee   is    ample,   truly ;    indeed,   if   we   may   drop    into   a 
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personal  line  for  a  moment  of  writing,  this  has  been  our  one 
fear  lest  it  be  overdone  and  the  visit  of  the  Institute,  when  it 
is  all  over,  and  the  tents  struck  and  silently  stolen  away,  the 
visit  might  leave  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  local  brethren, 
who  had  to  pay  the  freight.  We  are  assured,  however,  and  we 
have  reason  to  know,  that  the  entertainment  was  provided  with 
the  heartiest  of  good  will  and  the  unanimous  help  of  the 
whole  profession.  There  were  no  laggards,  no  kill-joys.  There 
never  yet  was  a  city  or  community  in  which  fifty  or  more 
medical  men  delved  and  digged  for  the  daily  bread,  and  some 
cake,  where  there  was  not  rife  some  feeling  of  petty  jealousy 
which  eventuated  in  indifference  to  each  other  and  sometimes 
coldness  to  the  school.  That  seems  to  be  medical  human  nature. 
But  an  occasion  like  a  visit  from  the  grand  old  American  In- 
stitute of  Homoeopathy  makes  every  heart  warm,  every  eye 
bright,  and  every  good  impulse  comes  to  the  surface  ;  and  so 
every  petty  consideration  of  individual  like  or  dislike  is  merged 
and  lost  in  the  greater  and  nobler  feeling  of  who  can  best 
work  and  who  best  agree.  Hence  the  going  of  the  Institute 
to  Kansas  City  has  been  not  only  a  triumph  in  the  manner 
indicated,  but  it  has  put  Homeopathy  and  homeopathic  practice 
distinctly  in  the  forefront  of  battle  all  through  the  west  and 
southwest  geographically  as  well  as  practically  and  profession- 
all  v.  The  New  Membership  Committee,  under  the  indefatig- 
able Chairman,  Paul,  and  his  several  hard-working,  persevering 
assistants  like  Joseph  P.  Cobb,  W.  E.  Reily,  A.  M.  Linn.  E. 
Wilton  Brown,  and  the  others,  have  already  "  eaten  up  "  7,000 
membership  blanks,  and  if  their  enthusiasm,  as  expressed  in 
their  several  letters  to  the  Institute  Secretary,  is  realised  even 
only  in  a  fifty  per  cent,  degree  there  will  be  such  an  accession 
of  new  members  at  Kansas  City  this  coming  meeting  as  will 
forever  put  that  city  in  the  van  for  new  work,  good  work, 
square  work  and  just  such  work  as  we,  of  the  craft,  are  au- 
thorized to  receive. 

There  is  one  unhappy  reflection  amid  all  these  evidences  of 
material  triumph.  And  that  is  the  railroad  fare  question.  It 
may  not  so  appear  to  the  great  body  of  our  readers.  Inn  it 
is  noteworthy  that  the  railway  fare  has  a  great  lot  to  do  with 
the  success  and  attendance  of  a  medical  meeting.  The  Trans- 
portation Committee  has  labored  faithfully  and  long  in  the 
hope  of  winning  some  form  of  concession   from  the  railways. 
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but  without  substantial  benefit.  For  this  no  member  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  is  to  blame.  The}-  have  kept  the 
wire  hot  and  the  mails  packed  ;  they  have  crossed  the  hot  sands 
of  the  desert,  and  the  waters  of  many  rivers,  seeking  for  con- 
cessions. Every  physician  knows  the  causes  for  this  stiffneck- 
edness  of  the  railways,  and  most  of  them  will  say,  when 
pondering  the  subject,  from  an  unbiased  standpoint,  that  they 
do  not  blame  the  railways.  Still,  if  we  could  have  had  a  good 
rate  it  would  most  materially  have  enhanced  our  membership 
and  increased  our  visiting  list  at  Kansas  City. 

In  every  other  way,  the  Institute  is  ready  to  receive  all 
her  children,  and  the  host  and  hostess  at  Kansas  City  will  make 
lo !  every  one  who  cometh,  to  drop  his  burden  and  his  care  and 
be  glad  and  contented.  As  Dr.  Wells,  President  of  the  O., 
O.  &  L.  Society,  said  in  his  circular,  cross  out  this  week  from 
your  working  diary,  gird  up  your  loins  and  hie  yourself  west- 
ward to  meet  in  this  hustling,  bustling  city. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

MODERNIZED  MEDICAL  PAPERS. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  preparation  of  papers  for  the 
several  federated  medical  bodies  of  Homeopathy,  from  the 
American  Institute  on  down.  And  we  can.  in  fancy,  see  some 
of  the  invited  ones  scratching  their  bothered  heads  to  find  some- 
thing that  will  be  sufficiently  outre  and  startling  to  hold  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  and  yet  yield  sufficient  material  to  fill 
a  dozen  or  twenty  pages  of  typewritten  copy.  It  seems  never 
to  occur  to  these  unhappy  bothered  ones,  that  what  the  audience 
wants  is  not  so  much  long  and  labored  and  learned  papers, 
which  unmistakably  partake  and  smell  of  the  midnight  oil  and 
the  near  proximity  of  a  well-stocked  library,  as  it  does  the 
immediate  experience  of  the  writer  and  reader  in  some  par- 
ticular field  of  his  own.  Have  we  not  all  sat  under  the  painful, 
somniferous  droppings  of  a  paper  that  nearly  put  us  to  sleep 
with  its  erudition  and  tradition,  its  disproving  of  things  that  are 
no  longer  so  and  which  are  only  too  palpably  hashed  up  from 
some  medical  encyclopaedia  as  accessible  to  the  average  medical 
listener  as  to  the  reader.  And  then  when  this  deep-sea  author 
sits  down,  he  realizes  that  his  paper  has  fallen  flattern  a  pan- 
cake, for  no  one  has  been  able  to  carrv  the  thread  from  one 
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typewritten  page  to  the  next  one.  So  there  can  be  no  dis- 
cussion— the  most  vital  part  of  the  meetings — the  medical  love- 
feasts  for  which  the  medical  heart  lusteth  as  the  hart  panteth 
for  the  water  brooks.  But  let  the  epigrammatic  Walton  rise 
with  a  paper,  then  note  how  quickly  every  eye  and  every  ear 
is  turned  him-ward;  for  every  author  knows  that  his  paper 
will  be  short;  that  it  will  be  to  the  point;  and  that  it  will  be  a 
personal  experience.  Of  course,  there  are  lots  of  clubs  thrown 
at  him — in  a  Pickwickian  sense — but  doesn't  he  enjoy  it — and 
doesn't  the  audience  enjoy  it?  And  over  and  above  all — hasn't 
he  made  his  point?  Hasn't  he  made  his  audience  listen  to 
him  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say?  No  going  to  sleep  when 
Walton  rises  to  read  a  paper  or  engage  in  a  discussion.  He 
never  produces  a  twelve-paged  recondite,  erudite,  midnight-oily 
papyrus,  with  the  bare  possibility  of  an  infinitesimal  modicum 
of  live  truth  stowed  away  in  the  immensity  of  the  type- 
written mass.  Not  he !  Will  not  some  of  our  importuned 
medical  brethren,  members  of  bureaus,  take  this  to  heart  a 
little  bit,  and  extending  the  point  of  charity  to  the  innocent 
and  well-meaning  audience,  stop  the  preparation  and  firing 
over  the  heads  of  their  hearers  of  twelve-paged,  typewritten, 
merkfahigkeit  papers,  abounding  in  medical  technicalities  that 
would  shame  a  Recent  Graduate,  and  require  a  groove-director 
to  find  either  relevancy  or  reason  ?  A  short  paper,  based  upon 
a  personal  experience,  a  good  case,  a  line  operation,  a  new 
instrument,  an  advance  idea,  is  what  the  present-day,  work-a- 
day,  hurry-up  medical  world  wants.  A  bas  the  text-book  essay 
with  its  half-page  of  shame-faced,  draggle-tail  allopathic 
Bibliography! 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

HOMEOPATHIC  DOCTRINE  PROMULGATION* 

The  current  number  of  the  Homcopatliic  Observer  of  Ann 
Arbor  contains  a  well-prepared  paper  by  "  C."  advocating  a 
Board  for  the  Promulgation  of  the  Homeopathic  Doctrine. 
The  author  believes,  first,  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Institute,  and  by  inference,  the  other  medical  bodies  as  well. 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  pitiful  apathy  and  indifference  of 
the  profession  ;  and  second,  that  paid  agents  should  be  sent 
into  tlif  field,  under  the  captaincy  of  a  good  man  on  a  liberal 
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salary,  their  business  being  to  stir  up  the  unleavened  masses 
with  a  new  idea  of  their  debt  to  homeopathy.  This  thought 
sprang  from  the  same  soil  which  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
meeting  of  the  Institute  produced  the  Committee  with  pretty 
much  the  same  name,  and  which  the  same  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  that  redoubtable  knight-puissant  Arndt,  of 
San  Francisco,  will  undoubtedly  have  something  interesting, 
important  and  virile  to  report  at  Kansas  City.  Dr.  Copeland — 
for  he  it  is  thus  tenuously  masking  under  the  "  C." — has  gone 
into  the  matter  with  his  usual  directness,  clearness  and  verve ; 
and  any  one  reading  this  referred  to  paper  will  find  himself 
promptly  arrayed  on  the  side  of  a  Peter-the-Hermit  sort  of  a 
crusade  against  the  indifferent  homeopathic  Saracens.  The 
arguments  are  well  placed  in  popular  language,  easily  appre- 
hended and  assimilated,  and  will  carry  conviction.  If  Arndt 
will  show  himself  at  Kansas  City  and  marshal  his  forces  along 
the  lines  outlined  in  his  Bureau  of  Homeopathy  paper  last  year, 
he  will  be  the  lion  of  the  hour.  But  it  will  not  do  to  relegate 
this  enthusiasm  altogether  to  the  mediumship  of  paper  and 
ink.  The  cause  is  most  noteworthy  and  excellent  and  needs 
the  living  voice  and  the  loving  heart  for  advocates.  Green- 
stamped  circular  matter  will  be  quietly  and  promptly  con- 
signed to  the  waste-paper  basket — where  it  belongs.  It  needs 
a  personal  representative  to  get  after  the  sluggards  in  the 
vineyard.  Prexy  Copeland  has  pretty  clearly  limned  the 
picture  of  the  man  who  is  worthy  to  do  this  work.  As  we 
say  in  Christian  Science,  take  this  big  thought  of  Copeland's 
home  with  you ;  hold  it  in  your  consciousness,  dwell  upon  it, 
turn  it  over,  study  it — for  the  future  welfare,  not  only  of  the 
Institute,  but  of  the  homeopathic  profession  itself,  hinges  upon 
this  pregnant  thought  or  something  very  similar  thereto — and 
then  come  to  Kansas  City  prepared  with  your  opinion. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

HOMEMADE  DOPE. 

En  passant,  doesn't  it  annoy  you  as  you  sit  at  your  frugal 
anti-Force  breakfast  and  glance  through  the  morning  paper, 
day  after  day,  to  find  so  many  of  those  pretended  cheap,  domes- 
tic prescriptions,  which  you  can  make  up  for  yourself  for  a 
mere   song,   with   the   mythical   and   nonsenical    "  kargon,"   or 
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"  pinex,"  or  "  rat-ine,"  or  "  prosene,"  or  "  catardin,"  or  "  sper- 
mozone,"  or  "  teuffelsdreck,"  or  other  hell-dopes,  when  you 
know  there  is  no  kargon,  or  pinex,  or  the  other  pretended 
stuff,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  recrudescence  of  that  other  more 
ancient  and  equally  despicable  pretended  prescription,  which,  in 
our  flamboyant  youth,  the  retired  missionary,  whose  sands  of 
life,  etc.,  etc.,  grub-staked  in  some  Bible  House  in  New 
York,  sent  free  to  every  applicant,  only  to  find  that  his  kargon, 
or  pinex,  was  equally  mythical,  and  had  ultimately  to  be 
bought  of  the  retired  missionary,  with  the  sand,  and  the  Bible 
House.  The  daily  papers  just  now  are  full  of  these  fake  ads. 
So  it  must  pay  these  fakirs  who  exploit  them. 

Doesn't  it  make  you  feel  that  there  are  a  great  many  people 
in  this  beautiful  world  of  ours  who  seem  to  sit  up  nights 
working  their  minds  overtime  for  no  purpose  other  than  to 
utter  frauds,  well  knowing  them  to  be  frauds?  By  the  bye, 
isn't  there  a  Pure  Food  Law  in  existence  in  these  States  some- 
where, or  is  that  only  a  supposition  fostered  by  Chief  Chemical- 
humorist  Wiley?  Isn't  kargon,  et  id  omne  genus,  an  unknown 
compound,  containing  possibly,  a  number  of  deleterious  in- 
gredients, used  for  catching  the  unlettered  masses,  also  possibly, 
to  their  physical  undoing?  Is  it  not  an  evasion  of  the  truth, 
palpable  and  inexcusable,  to  answer  that  the  druggist  can 
very  easily  get  kargon  from  the  kargon-makers,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  sole  and  single  and  damnable  purpose  of  the  fake 
prescription.  But  that  doesn't  make  it  an  ethical  preparation, 
whose  ingredients  are  known  to  the  pharmacal  or  medical 
guilds  or  to  Chief  Humorist  and  Mother's  Congressman 
Wiley,  as  the  Pure  Food  Law  requires,  any  more  than  the 
sandy  retired  Bible  House  missionary's  fraud  was  ethical. 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  to  check  these  fraud  ads,  for 
if  the  medical  profession  made  any  such  effort  it  wouldn't  reach 
the  evil,  any  more  than  the  vari-colored  and  illustrated  signs 
in  the  trolley  cars,  directing  and  depicting  how  a  lady  with 
several  bundles,  a  bird-cage  and  Merrie  Widow  hat  should  get 
off  a  car  without  dislocating  her  complexus,  would  reach  the 
said  backward-off-getting  lady  aforesaid.  She  doesn't  read 
these  signs ;  they  hold  no  message  of  glad  tidings  for  her,  and 
the  gold  brick  biters  and  buyers  of  cheap,  homemade  cough 
syrups,  and  the  like,  would  believe  in-tauter:  "Aha!  the  doc- 
tor is  jealous  "  because  these  dope-things  threaten  to  cut  in  on 
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his    revenues.      And    so   it    goes.      What    will    there   be    next 
to  foozle  the  infant  mind  of  the  great  easily-gullible  public  ? 

♦  ♦     ♦ 
UNRESTRAINED  CONTEMPTIBILITY- 

Of  all  the  ultra  contemptible,  immeasurably  dirty  tricks  per- 
mitted in  the  law — and  the  law  has  quite  a  few  to  its  shady 
credit — is  that  of  naming  some  theretofore  reputable  person, 
male  or  female,  as  co-respondent  in  some  filthy  divorce  suit! 
The  Julia  Marlowe  case  being  a  recent,  notorious  and  abso- 
lutely inexcusable  incident  in  point.  In  her  case,  as  in  others 
within  our  knowledge,  a  few  days,  or  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
more  patient  investigation,  the  co-respondent  was  exonerated. 
Like  the  boy  in  the  old-time  goo-goo  Sunday-school  book,  whose 
father  (the  Sunday-school  kind  of  a  father)  had  driven  a  nail 
into  a  post  every  time  the  lad  had  lied,  when  later,  having 
reformed,  and  the  nails  were  withdrawn,  the  holes,  however, 
continued  in  evidence  to  remind  him  of  his  former  degeneracy. 
So  with  the  co-respondent,  however  publicly  exonerated,  the 
smudge  and  dirt  and  mal-reputation  will  never  again  be  wholly 
expunged — for  the  common  run  of  mankind  would  rather  be- 
lieve that  kind  of  a  story  than  disbelieve  it.  So  wrought  up 
with  her  own  trouble  is  the  prospective  divorcee,  that  she  hesi- 
tates and  boggles  at  no  form  of  permitted  infamy  to  make  some 
one  else  equally  miserable.  The  courts  might  well  make  use 
of  some  of  their  well-famed  love  of  justice  and  common  sense, 
and  in  the  interests  of  public  policy,  forbid  the  dragging  of 
outside  people  into  the  public,  newspaper  meshes  of  a  malo- 
dorous family  scandal,  well  knowing  that  nothing  is  so  diffi- 
cult of  repair  and  restoration  as  a  blemished  reputation. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

A  BIG  FOUR  VISIT, 

On  a  pleasant  day  in  the  last  April  our  parish  practice  was 
peacefully  invaded  and  the  gloom  and  things  in  the  cir- 
cumambient air  made  luminous  by  the  visit  of  A  Homeopathic 
Big  Four,  namely,  to  wit :  Willis  A.  Dewey,  Chas.  E.  Walton, 
H.  E.  Beebe,  and  Henry  C.  Allen.  Wasn't  that  a  royal  flush 
to  set  before  a  king?     They  came  to  tell  us  of  their  success 
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with  some  of  the  more  violent  members  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  who 
had  congregated  in  Cleveland  in  the  interests  of  the  medical 
colleges.  They  were  brimful  of  information  and  good  news 
from  the  outside  world — outside  our  parish  door — and  the 
visit,  though  short,  will  continue  one  of  the  loved  spots  that 
hung  in  the  well  of  our  memory  for  some  time  to  come.  What 
say  ?  Sure,  they  couldn't  make  their  get-away  from  Cleveland 
without  falling  into  the  hospitable  hands  of  one  H.  F.  Biggar 
— this  year  president  of  the  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Society 
of  the  American  Institute — who,  as  is  his  wont  and  pleasure, 
took  the  quartette  down  into  his  bailiwick,  to  a  somewhat  noted 
"  Rats-killer,"  and  when*  they  got  through  with  him,  they  felt 
much  better  and  were  ready  to  acclaim  him  the  Prince  of 
Courtly  Entertainers. 

And  next  day,  lo  and  behold  ye,  in  came  David  of  Denver — 
David  Strickler.  He  also  had  wandered  all  these  many  miles 
over  the  hot  sands,  and  crossed  many  rolling  rivers  to  attend 
the  A.  M.  A.  meeting.  How  he  had  missed  the  quartette  we 
know  not,  but  guess  that  he  went  to  the  house  of  his  brother 
who  lives  nearby  our  parish  house.  All  of  these  visitors  were 
in  fine  fettle  and  other  spirits,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  must 
be  somewhere  nearby,  around  the  corner  perhaps,  or  down 
stairs,  a  branch  meeting  of  the  famous  Unanimous  Club. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

FROM  « ESSAY  ON  MAN." 

Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate  and  rot. 

— Alexander  Pope. 

Doesn't  that  fit  most  perfectly  the  man  in  any  profession 
(trade  or  vocation)  who  partakes  of  all  the  information,  knowl- 
edge and  good  things  in  his  profession  that  were  discovered  and 
handed  on  from  generation  to  generation  without  money  and 
without  price,  and  then  himself  does  not  join  any  of  his 
profession's  societies,  contributes  nothing;  has  no  use  for  his 
brethren  :  simply  stinks  and  slinks  and — rots  ! 
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A  NEW  PROVING  OF  APIS. 

The  following  very  clever  skit,  taken  from  Lippiiicott's,  will 
be  appreciated  by  homeopaths  as  a  fine  "  take-off  "  on  a  popular 
obsession  and  yet  withal  cast  in  our  familiar  "  proving  "  form : 

The  Apis  Potomacus  Whitehousicus,  or  common  variety  of 
presidential  bee,  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  hymenop- 
tera.  It  is,  however,  so  busy  with  its  buzzing  and  stinging 
that  it  finds  time  to  gather  no  honey.  Its  activity  varies  with 
great  regularity  through  successive  four-year  cycles.  Its  sting 
is  often  virulent,  and  it  attacks  native  human  beings  of  the 
male  sex,  although  occasionally  it  attacks  the  female,  as  in 
the  famous  case  of  Belva  Lockwood. 

In  most  cases  the  patient  is  affected  as  by  a  mild  stimulant, 
or  as  one  who  has  been  smoking  opium.  Such  cases  need 
cause  no  concern,  for,  while  persistent,  they  may  readily  be 
treated  by  increasing  the  hours  of  labor  and  reducing  the 
income. 

The  toxic  of  this  bee,  however,  acts  most  virulently  upon 
orators,  lawyers,  Kentucky  colonels,  country  newspaper  editors, 
and  Senators.  Its  most  marked  effect  upon  these  is  to  render 
abnormal  the  predominating  proclivities  of  the  patient  and 
otherwise  exaggerate  his  ego. 

In  extreme  cases,  the  patient  is  seized  with  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  shake  hands,  and,  while  attacked  with  excessive  gar- 
rulity, is  unable  to  express  an  opinion  twice  alike  in  the  same 
place,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  different  places. 

The  only  known  remedy  for  this  is  solitary  confinement,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  some  authorities  claim  the  climate 
of  the  Salt  River  district  to  be  beneficial.  Cases  are  on  record 
where  several  trips  to  Salt  River  showed  not  the  slightest 
diminution  of  the  malady. 

Instances  are  also  on  record  where  men  of  great  power, 
learning,  and  ability  have  never  uttered  a  coherent,  explicable 
sentence  after  being  stung  by  the  presidential  bee. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

The  following  typewritten  epistle  was  received  by  this  editor 
in  answer  to  a  query.  It  seems  to  breathe  the  gentle  spirit  of 
Christianity  all  through  its  josh  Billingsgate  sentences: 
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"  Somewhere  Colorado, 

March  22,  1908. 

Air,  Frank,  Kraft,  Ohio, 

Yours  of  august,  3,  1907,  received  and  should  have  answered 
it  at  the  time  but  soon  the  letter  became  misplaced,  and  just 
came  across  it,  and  will  try  and  answer  your  question,  it  is  A 
very  haed  matter  to  dis  cribe  my  case,  but  willsay  that  I 
was  bad  enough  that  I  was  sim  ply  worthless,  and  at  times 
almost  helpless.  One  gang  of  Doctors  in  Losanglese,  said  I 
had  Locomotre  atxsie.  Another  outfit  at  Pheonix  Arizona, 
said  I  had  Appiplexi.  another  Ohio  Gang  said  I  had  softning 
of  the  Brain,  another  bunch  of  quacks  said  I  had  creeping 
Parralises.  I  do  not  know  how  near  I  came  spelling  these 
names  right  and  care  less.  The  facts  are  simply  this  I  proved 
all  they  wanted  and  were  the  most  interested  in  was  Money 
and  as  soon  as  I  cut  them  out  I  got  well  and  had  nossigns  of 
the  old  trouble  since  and  did  not  tak  all  summer  either. 

On  the  12,  day  of  August  I  could  not  walk  A  half  block 
and  on  the  19,  day  of  the  same  month  I  again  resumed  my 
work  as  Carpenter  And  builder.  And  have  been  A  well 
Alan  since. 

My  healer  was  Airs,  Schwingelhubster,  Hardwood  Springs, 
Coolrado. 

Yours  truly ,  Somewhere   Colorado." 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

NINETY-AND-MORK 

That's  what  the  Ohio  Homeopathic  State  Society  did  in  the 
way  of  new  members  down  at  Dayton  at  its  last  session.  Of 
course,  everybody  helped  a  little  bit,  but,  after  all,  it  was 
due  to  the  committee  on  new  members,  and  the  persistent  ham- 
mering of  Secretary  Staples,  which  rounded  up  the  Ninety- 
and-More.  Dr.  Staples,  having  served  two  years  as  a  faithful 
secretary,  determined  to  go  out  of  office  with  such  a  record 
of  new  members  as  would  be  appreciated  by  every  lover  of 
Homeopathy.  And  he  did  go  out  of  office  in  that  way.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Dr.  R.  O.  Keiser  of  Columbus.  The  enthusiasm 
did  not  expend  itself  on  State  membership  either,  as  we  hear 
the  story.  The  Institute  was  notably  represented  by  Proxy 
Copeland,  and  2d  Vice-President  J.  Richey   Horner,  and  they 
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worked  hard  in  meeting  and  out  to  keep  the  national  claims 
before  the  State  membership.  Many  new  Institute  applications 
were  taken.  Something  like  one  hundred  State  members  out 
of  a  total  of  three  hundred  registered.  There  are  still  six 
hundred — not  the  historical  Notables  of  Balaklava — who  reside 
and  do  business  in  Ohio  but  are  not  affiliated.  They  will  come 
later.  These  are  hard  times  through  the  East  and  Middle 
States,  and  too  much  cannot  be  expected  of  the  general  practi- 
tioner in  the  way  of  new  membership  ties  and  other  financial 
obligations. 

The  reports  are  that  the  State  meeting  went  off  very  pleas- 
antly ;  there  was  the  usual  number  of  papers,  forty-six  of  them, 
though  this  year  no  political  matter  was  injected  into  the 
purely  medical  proceedings.  Our  fellow-citizen  Dr.  Lester  E. 
Siemon  was  made  President,  and  Ex-Secretary  Dr.  Staples  one 
of  the  V.  P's.  The  next  meeting  is  ticketed  for  Toledo  if — 
certain  conditions  are  complied  with.  Drs.  Dewey  and  Hins- 
dale represented  the  Michiganders. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 


ILLINOIS  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  the  largest  of  annual  meetings  of  this  popular  and 
well  directed  homeopathic  society  was  recently  pulled  off  at 
Chicago.  Four  hundred  registered.  It  was  full  of  work  and 
vim  and  vinegar  from  start  to  finish.  The  Institute  was  rep- 
resented by  President  Copeland,  Drs.  Reily  and  J.  Richey 
Horner,  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents.  Wasn't  that  a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  association?  Dr.  Copeland  made 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  always-scholarly  and  finished  addresses 
on  the  afternoon  of  one  day,  and  another  one  in  the  evening 
in  Handel  Hall.  The  enthusiasm  evoked  by  these  addresses 
was  unbounded.  An  immense  number  of  reprints  were  unani- 
mously ordered  for  general  circulation.  There  were  doin's  and 
eatin'  in  the  evening  at  the  Phalanx,  and  several  new  stories 
released.  From  all  reports  it  was  an  old-fashioned  warm- 
blooded meeting  of  homeopaths,  and  they  knocked  Old  Apathy 
sky-high.  The  whole  of  the  last  day  was  devoted  to  clinics 
at  Hahnemann  College.  There  is  a  promise  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Suckers — beg-pardon — Illinoisians  at  the  Institute 
session.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  number  of  new  members 
enrolled,  but  there  was  a  long  bede  roll,  depend  upon  it.  Dr.  J. 
Pettee  Cobb,  the  new  President,  will  appear  at  Kansas  City 
with  another    big  bunch  of  applications  for  membership,   for 
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his  division,  under  the  New  Membership  Committee,  has  been 
hard  at  work. 

The  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  is  out  in  print 
advocating  the  Five-Year  Medical  Course — the  latter  col- 
lege even  suggesting  a  sixth  year.  There  can  be  no  ob- 
jection to  adding  to  our  knowledge,  but  these  additional 
years,  and  still  more  additional  years,  make  it  so  hard  for  a 
poor  boy  to  ever  get  into  the  medical  profession.  Where  would 
nine-tenths  of  to-day's  successful  surgeons  and  practitioners  be, 
had  these  exclusion  laws  been  the  vogue  in  their  poverty- 
stricken  youth?  If  medical  colleges  made  doctors  per  se  it 
would  be  different ;  but  everybody  and  his  wife  knows  that  the 
doctor  makes  himself,  practically,  after  he  leaves  school.  In  a 
very  few  years  none  but  the  rich  may  enter  the  profession. 
And  the  way  matters  look  now  and  have  looked  for  a  few 
years  past,  under  the  many  legislative  restrictions,  a  doctor 
must  needs  be  a  rich  man  in  order  to  keep  from  starving. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

WHERE  IS  ANTHONY  COMSTOCK? 

There  was  recently  shown  us  a  circular,  which  came  through 
the  mail,  advertising  a  most  salacious  and  suggestive  book  al- 
leged to  be  from  the  pen  of  a  physician  of  some  reputation, 
under  the  title  of  "  Woman."  If  this  isn't  a  duplicate  of  the 
infamous  Malchow  book,  (the  author  whereof  was  jugged  for 
a  year  in  the  penitentiary),  then  we  don't  read  and  reason  as 
clearly  as  formerly.  This  advertising  leaflet,  issued  from  an 
office  in  our  city,  gives  quotations  from  Book  Review  notices 
in  several  journals — one  of  these,  to  our  unmitigated  surprise, 
being  a  homeopathic  journal.  If  the  Medical  Council  of 
Philadelphia,  a  rare  good  medical  journal,  advanced,  upright 
and  progressive,  said  the  things  in  Book  Review  of  this 
book,  which  this  circular-advertisement  alleges,  prints  and  pub- 
lishes, then  we  think  it,  too,  must  have  had  a  silly  season  to 
lend  itself  to  so  monstrous  a  proceeding.  It  is  hard  to  handle 
this  matter  without  doing  the  very  things  we  are  trying  to  avoid, 
i.e.,  advertising  the  book  and  thus  enhancing  its  monetary  value. 
As  we  remember  the  Malchow  circular  it  was  mild  compared 
with  what  was  said  in  the  alleged  Medical  Council  Book  Re- 
view notice.  And  yet  Malchow  fell  under  the  weight  of  pub- 
lic displeasure  and  decent  opinion,  and  being  convicted,  had 
himself  locked  up  in  the  penitentiary  for  his  year  of  penance. 
This  author-physician,  reminding  us  somewhat  of  Hammond 
and  his  book,  which  made  such  a  stir  nearly  a  generation  ago, 
if  the  circular  sent  in  the  mail  is  correct,  ought  to  have  a  much 
more  rigorous  plenary  retirement  for  this  inroad  upon  common 
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decency.  The  alleged  author  tries  to  shield  himself  by  the 
statement  that  the  book  will  be  sold  only  to  medical  men  and 
lawyers.  We  would  like  to  see  our  Cleveland  representative 
refuse  three  dollars  if  offered  for  the  book,  and  no  questions 
asked.  Why  cannot  the  Government  see  this?  Why  must  it 
always  stumble  and  fall  down  and  bump  its  nose  before  it 
can  take  notice  of  so  odoriferous  a  transaction?  As  we  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  if  some  weak-minded,  foolish  boy,  or 
some  extra  passionate  man,  mails  a  suggestive  letter  or  post- 
card or  a  picture,  and  it  is  found,  he  is  promptly  yanked  up 
and  made  to  suffer  the  utmost  penalty  of  the  law.  We  are  not 
over-sensitive  nor  given  to  prudery  nor  the  overlauding  of 
our  virtues.  But  this  alleged  physician,  under  the  tenuous 
blind  of  selling  only  to  physicians  and  lawyers,  issues  a  book 
which  ought  never  to  have  left  the  privacy  of  his  sanctum. 
It  treats  of  things  which  should  not  be  put  in  print,  and  sug- 
gests others  that  are  shameful,  dirty  and  obscene. 


<0irituarp 

ALFRED  G  POPE. 

From  the  English  Homeopathic  journals  we  learn  of  the 
death  of  dear  old  Dr.  A.  C.  Pope  on  the  "  26th  inst."  No 
particulars  are  obtainable  as  we  go  to  press.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  our  saying  that  the  death  of  this  distinguished  man 
is  another  distinct  loss  to  Homeopathy,  not  only  of  England 
and  the  European  continent,  but  of  the  whole  homeopathic 
world.  Dr.  Pope  was  a  virile  editor,  lecturer,  writer  and 
physician,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  editorship  of  the  (Lon- 
don) Homeopathic  Review  within  the  recent  past — and  the 
simultaneous  dismantling  of  that  oldtime  favorite  journal 
all  forecast  an  early  conge — and  for  good — of  this  estimable 
man  and  brother.  Other  journals  will  doubtlessly  tell  his  life's 
history  in  detail,  his  age,  his  life,  his  loves  and  his  labors ; 
but  to  us  he  will  always  stand  out  principally  as  the  splendid 
figure  and  the  lovable  man,  as  he  then  was,  President  of  the 
International  Homeopathic  Congress  at  London,  in  1896,  when 
Dewey  and  Dufifield,  and  Harriet  Chapman,  and  Richey  Horner, 
and  Norton,  and  Hoyne,  and  Pollock  and  several  other  Ameri- 
cans and  ourself  attended  its  sessions.  And  that  famous  con- 
vention with  Richard  Hughes,  Secretary,  and  Robert  E. 
Dudgeon  and  John  H.  Clarke,  and  Compton  Burnett,  and  Dyce 
Brown,  and  Cartier,  and  Simon,  and  Mersch,  and  Von  Villers 
meant  a  wonderful  uplift  for  Homeopathy,  for  it  had  visitors 
and  attendants  from  the  four  winds  of  the  earth.  It  was  a 
fine    meeting   and    well    attended.      But,    alas,    note    how    the 
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Grim  Reaper  has  been  busy  in  the  paltry  few  years  which  have 
since  been  added  to  the  other  six  thousand !  Dyce  Brown, 
also  recently  retired  from  the  Review  and  nobly  honored  with 
fitting  ceremonials  and  substantial  tokens  of  his  brethren's 
love,  is  resting  in  the  peaceful  twilight,  anticipatory  of  the 
full  measure  of  the  sweetness  of  Divine  Rest.  And  when  we 
visit  the  nevt  International  Homeopathic  Convention  at  Lon- 
don in  191 1,  who  that  now  dip  their  bread  with  us  in  our 
dish  will  have  ended  life's  perilous  journey,  and  be  with  us 
then  only  in  loving  memory?     Hughes,  Dudgeon,  Pope! 


Poofe  Hetrietosi. 

A  Text-Book  of  Clinical  Medicine.  Treatment.  By  Clarence  Bart- 
lett, M.D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Diagnosis  and  Clinical  Medicine  in 
the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia  ;  Visiting  Physician 
to  the  Hahnemann  Hospital.     Philadelphia:  Boericke  &  Tafel,  1908. 

A  large  book  of  over  twelve  hundred  pages,  and  a  companion 
volume  to  other  books  by  this  same  author,  beginning  with 
Goodno's  "  Practice  of  Medicine,"  in  the  preparation  of  which 
Dr.  Bartlett  helped,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  furnished  that 
part  having  reference  to  nervous  maladies.  And  before  this  Dr. 
Bartlett  had  a  fine  training  in  book-making  of  the  homeopathic 
kind,  when  he  prepared,  revised  and  proof-read  Farrington's 
"  Materia  Medica."  So  the  elegance  of  diction,  and  the  fine 
homeopathy  of  the  present  volume  is  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  his  long  apprenticeship  with  eminent  medical  and  surgical 
representatives,  backed  by  his  own  experience.  The  present 
volume  is  a  masterpiece  of  mingled  homeopathic  therapeutics 
and  general  knowledge  of  therapeutics  of  whatever  school. 

Dr.  Bartlett  frankly  states  in  his  Preface  that  while  the 
homeopathic  practice  was  his  rule  and  guide  from  coverpage 
to  coverpage,  he  also  took  cognizance  of  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment, of  medicaments  which,  twenty  years  ago,  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  a  homeopathic  work.  Not  to  engage  in  any 
academic  discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  more  modern 
course  in  homeopathic  book-making,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
Dr.  Bartlett  has  added  a  fine  volume  of  Clinical  Medicine  to  the 
book-shelf  of  the  progressive  homeopath,  containing  the  usual 
classical  indications  for  homeopathic  remedies,  when  homeo- 
pathic remedies  are  in  question,  and  as  well  the  indication-, 
dosage,  etc.,  of  other  methods  of  therapeutics.  In  many  par- 
ticulars the  work  reminds  us  of  Halbert's  book,  which  for  a 
time,  met  the  sharpened  elbows  of  some  of  our  high-browed 
homeopathic  reviewers.  And  this  same  manner  but  greater 
measure  of  acrid  criticism  met  Goodno  and  Bartlett's  original 
volumes,  as  we  dimly  recall  at  this  later  date.     In  the  years 
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since  then,  many  marvellous  changes  have  taken  place  in  medi- 
cine in  general,  but  in  none  more  palpably  than  in  homeopathic 
therapeutics.  So  that  Bartlett's  present  book  will  be,  we 
believe,  uniformly  received  as  a  modern  text-book  of  value, 
and  its  advanced  ideas  appreciated  and  adopted.  As  to  the 
detail  work  little  need  be  said.  The  diseases  and  diseased 
conditions  treated  of  are  not  new,  with  here  and  there  an 
exception,  being  in  such  instances  mainly  those  dependent  upon 
the  later  discoveries  in  bacteriology,  electricity,  and  one  chapter 
on  the  opsonins.  The  happy  blending  of  the  homeopathic  with 
hygienic  and  other  treatments  makes  for  a  very  large  and 
general  medical  audience.  Many  of  the  articles  on  diseased 
conditions  are  contributed  in  signed  papers  by  men  of  eminence, 
like  Raue,  Van  Lennep,  Thomas,  Bigler,  Gramm,  Ashcraft 
and  others.  Dr.  Bartlett  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  on 
the  handsome  volume,  its  excellent  typology  and  faultless 
proof-reading.  Our  criticism  is  a  general  and  unqualified 
commendation. 

A  Nursery  Manual.  The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children  in  Health 
and  Disease.  By  Reuel  A.  Benson,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
Children,  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medical  College,  etc.  184  pages. 
Cloth,  $1.00.  Postage,  5  cents.  Philadelphia:  Boericke  &  Tafel, 
1908. 

This  is  a  fine  little  book.  Its  title  is  all  comprehensive 
and  what  is  not  clear  in  that  may  be  easily  seen  in  the 
Preface.  There  is  no  pretense  of  over-usage  of  the  midnight- 
electrolier.  Nor  of  startling  the  professional  world  with  new 
ideas  in  babies..  Babies  still  continue  babies.  The  advice  given 
to  mother  and  nurse  is  practical  and  to  the  occasion  apropos. 
It  is  a  pretty  book  well  written  and  deserving  the  patronage 
of  all  homeopaths,  professional  and  lay. 

A  little  book  in  paper  back,  plentifully  interleaved  with  col- 
ored pages  filled  with  advertisements  bearing  the  imprint 
"  Curityba  Parana',  Brazil,  1908,"  printed  in  Spanish,  has  been 
received.  It  is  entitled  "  Guia  Homeopathico  Brazileiro,  Para, 
1908."  This  little  book  is  evidently  a  Directory  of  Homeopathic 
physicians  in  Brazil,  for  it  gives  portrait-engravings  of  many 
fine-looking  men  accredited — as  nearly  as  we  can  make  out,  not 
being  possessed  of  Dewey's  polyglot  ability — to  the  homeopathic 
profession.  Among  these  we  find  the  handsome  face  of  one 
of  the  Institute's  Corresponding  Members,  Dr.  Joaquim  Mur- 
tinho  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  (most  artistically  misspelled  in  the 
Institute  Membership  List).  Homeopathy  evidently  is  pro- 
gressing in  that  great  South  American  Republic. 
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SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  LOCAL  ARRANGE- 
MENT   COMMITTEE. 

American  Institute  Homeopathy,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

While  the  time  since  the  changing  of  the  meeting  place  of 
The  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  from  Oklahoma  City 
to  Kansas  City,  has  been  short,  and  the  task  of  arranging  for 
its  entertainment  made  correspondingly  more  difficult,  never- 
theless, it  has  been  a  pleasant  undertaking  and  a  work  of  fra- 
ternal devotion.  When  our  worthy  President,  Dr.  Copeland, 
visited  us  in  January,  we  did  not  feel  at  all  sanguine  as  to  our 
ability  to  care  for  the  Institute  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
ourselves.  However,  when  the  matter  was  definitely  settled, 
the  professional  Brethren  of  Kansas  City  came  together  with 
a  hearty  good  will  and  have  succeeded  in  making  such  arrange- 
ments as  we  feel  certain  will  please  the  attending  membership. 

KANSAS    CITY. 

We  who  have  lived  here  many  years  and  have  known  Kan- 
sas City  through  most  of  its  developmental  period,  may  per- 
haps be  pardoned  in  the  pride  we  take  in  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  greatest  city  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Not  only  great 
in  its  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterprises,  but  also  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  As  a  commercial  center  it  ranks 
seventh  in  bank  clearings  and  likewise  takes  the  same  rank 
among  the  cities  of  the  Lmited  States  as  a  manufacturing 
point.  Here  may  be  seen  great  packing  houses,  soap  factories, 
machine  shops,  stock  yards  and  all  the  vital  forces  that  form 
the  backbone,  brawn  and  sinew  of  a  great  city.  In  1900  the 
official  census  gave  the  two  Kansas  Cities  a  combined  popula- 
tion of  210,000.  To-day  more  than  400,000  souls  come  and  go 
within  their  limits. 

The  topography  of  Kansas  City,  formed  by  hills  and  river 
valleys,  naturally  lends  itself  to  beautification.  Through  its 
Park  Board,  Kansas  City  has  developed  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete systems  of  boulevard  drives  and  parks  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  United  States,  and  nothing  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  to  drive  along  these  rock  roads,  combining  as  they 
do  the  natural  beauty  of  the  landscape  and  the  charm  of  de- 
lightful homes  built  along  their  borders.  They  wind  in  and 
out,  through  forest  and  over  hills,  giving  a  kaleidoscopic  view 
of  stream  and  wood  and  distance. 
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HEADQUARTERS. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee  in  selecting  head- 
quarters, that  the  membership  of  the  Institute  might  be  af- 
forded accommodations  equal  to,  if  not  better,  than  might  be 
found  at  any  other  place  in  the  city,  keeping  in  mind  that 
selected  for  such  headquarters,  the  New  Coates  House,  at 
Tenth  Street  and  Broadway.  This  is  a  thoroughly  modern, 
first-class  hotel,  entirely  fireproof,  conducted  on  both  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  plan :  three  dollars  per  day  and  up 
American,  and  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  and  up  European. 
We  feel  that  we  have  been  fortunate  in  securing  this  arrange- 
ment. Especially  is  the  New  Coates  House  desirable  for  our 
meeting,  because  of  the  number  of  rooms  which  they  place  at 
our  disposal  for  sectional  and  committee  meetings.  The  hotel 
management  has  kindly  secured  for  us  Casino  Hall,  a  beauti- 
ful room  a  few  doors  south  of  the  hotel,  in  which  will  be 
held  the  general  meetings  of  the  Institute  and  some  of  the 
sectional  meetings. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  furnish 
elaborate  entertainment  for  the  membership  of  the  Institute, 
but  rather  to  arrange  for  their  comfort,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  real  work  of  the  Institute  and  at  the  same 
time  make  their  attendance  one  of  rest  and  recreation.  The 
opening  session  will  occur  Monday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock 
in  Casino  Hall.  In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  Willis  Wood  Theater,  Eleventh  and  Baltimore  Streets, 
where  the  president  will  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  Fol- 
lowing the  meeting  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  visitors  to 
meet  the  president  and  local  members  of  the  profession.  Tues- 
day evening  a  reception  and  ball  will  be  given  in  Casino  Hall 
in  honor  of  the  attending  members  and  their  wives  and  friends. 
One  of  the  many  attractive  features  at  Kansas  City  is  Electric 
Park,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  management  to  entertain  the  members  and  our 
friends  at  that  place  Thursday  evening.  Here  will  be  found 
Sorrentino's  famous  Banda  Rosa  (which  will  this  year  have  an 
organization  of  sixty  pieces),  first-class  vaudeville,  dancing, 
bathing  and  the  pot  pourri  which  goes  to  make  up  the  whirl 
and  swing  of  a  great  amusement  enterprise. 

For  the  ladies  of  the  Meissen  and  associate  members  a  de- 
lightful programme  has  been  arranged,  some  of  the  features  of 
which  are,  an  automobile  ride  over  the  parks  and  boulevards, 
numerous  receptions,  teas  and  especially  a  pipe-organ  recital 
at  the  Independence  Boulevard  Christian  Church  by  Prof. 
Edward  F.  Kreiser,  a  recognized  master  in  his  field. 

The  programme  in  detail  is : 

Tuesday — Opening  exercises,  Coates  House,  2 130  p.  m., 
followed  by  reception  and  tea. 
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Wednesday — Automobile  ride  from  3  :oo  p.  m. 

Thursday — Pipe-organ  recital,  Prof.  Kreiser,  3  :oo  p.  m.  at 
Independence  Boulevard  Christian  Church,  corner  Gladstone 
Boulevard. 

Friday — Business  meeting,  3  :oo  p.  m.,  Coates  House. 

Tea  will  be  served  at  the  Coates  House  each  afternoon  at 
five  o'clock,  to  which  the  gentlemen  are  invited. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  committee  has  not 
spared  any  efforts  in  the  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  ladies,  believing  that  upon  the  success  of  this  feature  rests 
the  success  of  the  whole  meeting  socially. 


#lotmleg. 


— Detective  Byrnes  says  that  a  born  criminal  cannot  be  re- 
formed.   Well — ? — Anshutz. 

Well,  send  him  to  spaying  doctors  of  Indiana.  They'll 
fix  him  up  good  and  proper,  so  that  in  the  course  of  two 
generations  there  won't  be  any  work  left  for  doctors,  lawyers 
and  preachers.     The  millennium  will  have  came. 

— Look  out  for  that  new  book  about  to  be  perpetrated  by 
Dr.  John  E.  Wilson,  of  New  York,  on  neurological  matters, 
through  the  firm  of  Boericke  &  Runyon.  Dr.  Wilson  is  not  a 
swivel-chair  doctor;  theories  are  all  good  enough  in  their 
place,  but  he  is  famous  for  his  work  as  well  as  his  epigram- 
matic diction.  Perhaps  he  will  save  a  long-suffering  general 
profession  the  usual  "  merkfahigkeit  "  symptoms  in  most  all 
such  cases  made  and  provided  against  the  peace  and  dignity 
of  the  great  medical  profession. 

— The  Charlotte  Medical  Journal  of  North  Carolina,  one  of 
our  best  medical  exchanges  of  the  step-brother  order,  has 
amalgamated  with  itself  the  Carolina  Medical  Journal,  and 
now  comes  doubly  interesting  to  its  readers.  It  will  remain  a 
typical  Southern  journal. 

— A  new  light  went  us  up,  as  the  colloquial  expression  has 
it  in  German  for  a  new  idea,  when  the  other  day,  an  ex-physi- 
cian, who  having  left  his  pills  and  potions  because  of  weak 
sight,  and  had  entered  the  detail-man  class,  said  to  us,  of  a 
well-known  chemical  firm,  "  I  want  to  leave  you  this  bunch 
of  their  samples  so  that  I  won't  have  to  carry  them  around 
with  me !  "  When  we  assured  him  that  we  didn't  want  his 
samples,  because,  firstly,  we  knew  his  firm  by  heart,  and 
believed  in  them,  and  didn't  want  his  gasoline-torch  oratory 
nor  the  samples,  and  secondly,  because  we  had  no  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them,  no  longer  having  an  open  fire  or  a  stove 
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in  our  parish  house,  he  seemed  all  the  more  persistent  to 
leave  them  on  a  convenient  shelf  where  they  might  remind 
us  of  the  firm,  and — principally,  as  we  gathered  from  him — 
save  him  from  having  to  carry  the  stuff  any  further.  After 
repeatedly  telling  him  that  we  didn't  want  his  dope,  but  that 
we  wanted  our  room  and  privacy  more  than  his  company,  he 
offered  to  compromise  by  leaving  one  bottle  on  our  table, 
which  we  flung  after  him  as  he  went  through  our  office  door. 
That  chemical  firm  on  the  Hudson  is  having  more  harm  done 
to  it  by  the  obnoxious  attentions  of  this  pretended  ex-physician 
than  would  accrue  to  it  even  if  they  sent  no  detail  man,  and 
just  rested  on  their  former  well-earned  reputation.  When  this 
fellow  enters  the  privacy  of  your  sanctum  sanctorum,  if  you 
are  not  crippled,  get  up,  bat  him  one  in  the  complexus  and 
throw  him  out  bodily — Raus  mit  him !  He's  a  fraud  and  a 
fake.  No  wonder  he  made  no  success  in  the  profession  of 
medicine.  He  belongs  to  the  post-bellum,  old-style,  lightning- 
rod-selling,  double-barrelled-promissory  note  order.  We  have 
spoken. 

— Something  novel  in  the  way  of  advertising  on  envelopes 
has  recently  come  to  our  notice.  Dr.  J.  C.  Fahnestock,  of 
Piqua,  Ohio,  has  printed  on  the  back  of  his  envelope  the  fol- 
lowing: You  are  careful  in  selecting  your  Banker.  You  ought 
to  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  Physician.  The 
one  merely  takes  care  of  your  money ;  the  other  of  your 
life.  They  who  have  not  tried  Homeopathy  have  not  half 
tried  to  get  well. 

On  one  of  Dean  Hinsdale's  envelopes  we  found  that  recom- 
mendation of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  concerning  the 
night  air  and  its  innocuousness. 

Rather  a  happy  conceit  and  yet  carrying  great  truths. 

— The  Oklahoma  people  are  booming  Homeopathy  for  all 
it  is  worth.  We  have  received  a  nicely-prepared  report  of  The 
Oklahoma  Medical  Institute  of  Homeopathy  which  was  held 
in  Oklahoma  City  with  our  old  friend  but  modern  Joseph 
Hensley,  President.  Sister  Mary  Ray  was  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Some  interesting  things  were  done,  among  which 
was  the  report  of  President  Hensley  on  the  legislative  situa- 
tion, reporting  his  efforts  to  introduce  homeopathy  side  by 
side  with  the  other  schools  of  medicine.  A  number  of  new 
members  were  made  and  also  the  applications  secured  of 
several  members  for  the  American  Institute. '  Two  resolutions 
were  passed  unanimously;  the  one  recommending  Dr.  Hensley 
to  the  Governor  for  membership  in  the  State  Board ;  and 
the  other  highly  extolling  and  recommending  him  for  some 
high  office  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Institute  of  Home- 
opathy.    Certainly   this  prophet   is   not  without  honor   in  his 
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own  country.  We  are  anxious  to  see  our  philosophical  work- 
man at  Kansas  City  with  his  coterie  of  new  members,  and  then 
• — well.,  we  won't  say  too  much  just  right  now,  still. 

— Dr.  I).  M.  Gibson  announces  the  removal  of  his  residence 
and  office  to  4337  Washington  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

— The  Benj.  F.  Bailey  Sanatorium  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  had 
graduation  exercises  of  its  1908  class  of  Trained  Nurses  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  14.  There  was  a  reception  and 
doings  at  the  Green  Gables  directly  after  the  exercises.  And 
there  was  probably  something  to  cheer  the  inner  man  and 
woman,  as  in  all  such  cases  made  and  provided.  Our  dis- 
tinguished brother  is  making  a  great  success  of  his  Green 
Gables  and  surely  if  anybody  deserved  success,  Sempronius,  it 
is  this  indefatigable  Gable  man  in  Lincoln  green. 

— The  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College  had  its 
graduation  exercises  in  the  Hollenden  Hotel  Assembly  Room 
on  the  evening  of  May  8th  with  ten  graduates :  Mrs.  Susan  W. 
Friend,  Arthur  H.  Gaston,  Clement  I.  Harpster,  Hugh  Heaton, 
John  A.  Heeley,  R.  Ross  Hilborn,  Fred.  W.  Knippel,  La  Mont 
Sankey,  Ralph  A.  Scherz  and  John  C.  Stratton.  Franz  W.  U. 
Vogt,  of  the  senior  class,  died  quite  recently.  The  main  ad- 
dress w7as  delivered  by  Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Denison  University.  Dr.  Gaius  J.  Jones,  President  of  the  Board 
of  College  Trustees,  presented  the  diplomas.  The  Valedictory 
was  delivered  by  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Phillips,  who  said  among  other 
progressive  and  encouraging  things  that  there  was  no  harm 
in  joining  old  school  societies  if  you  can  carry  your  principles 
with  you.  At  the  banquet  which  followed  each  of  the  four 
classes  had  selected  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  represent  them 
in  the  speechification.  Dr.  H.  Franklin  Staples,  Ohio's  efficient 
State  Secretary,  appeared  for  the  Freshmen,  Dr.  T.  H.  George 
for  the  Sophs.,  Dr.  Benj.  B.  Kimmel  for  the  Juniors,  and 
Lester  E.  Siemon  for  the  Senior.  Dr.  James  C.  Wood  was 
down  for  one  of  the  responses,  but  was  not  present  at  the 
banquet. 

— Dr.  Lester  E.  Siemon  has  resigned  from  the  Registrarship 
of  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  College,  and  Dr.  T.  H. 
George  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  To  Dr.  J.  Richey 
Horner  has  been  assigned  the  metier  of  lecturing  on  Insanity 
and  kindred  Disturbances  and  Diseases.  Dr.  Gaius  J.  Jones 
has  been  elected  President  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

— Runyon  of  Boericke  &  Runyon,  New  York,  Homeopathic 
Chemists,  is  having  the  time  of  his  life  fooling  with  snakes. 
He  is  getting  a  vast  acreage  of  free  advertising  out  of  the 
deal,  since  he  was  able  to  interest  the  chief  mogul  of  the 
Associated  Press  to  take  a  hand  in  the  snake  business,  so  that 
pretty  nearly  every  large  journal  of  the  land  had  a  statement 
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of  the  extracting  of  the  venom  from  the  snake  Runyon  had 
imported  from  Brazil  in  the  snakery  of  the  New  York  zoo, 
for  purposes  of  homeopathic  medicine.  This  issue  of  our 
journal  will  appear  too  late  to  go  into  detail  concerning  the 
snake,  matter  for  which  description  and  photos  were  received; 
but  such  description  as  we  could  give  in  our  limited  space 
could  add  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  work  projected  by  Mr. 
Runyon.  A  number  of  letters  appeared  in  the  New  York 
papers,  written  by  men  way  up  in  G  on  the  allopathic  side, 
denying  the  use  in  medicine  of  snake  venom.  And  these  were 
answered  by  statements  from  homeopaths  equally  way  up  in 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  proving  the  contrary.  Altogether 
it  was  a  healthy  awakening  of  the  old  homeopathic  fire. 

— In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  our  fellow-townsman, 
Dr.  Biggar,  had  a  full-page  article  on  Lachesis  and  the  ex- 
tracting of  the  poison  in  New  York,  in  our  Sunday  Plain- 
dealer,  recently.  It  was  a  finely  and  timely  prepared  paper, 
interspersed  with  ancedotes  and  embellished  with  engravings. 

— The  Cleveland  Homeopathic  Medical  Society  held  an  in- 
teresting and  fairly  well-attended  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  May  6th,  in  the  college  building.  The  program 
was  restricted  to  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Difficulties  and 
Diseases,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Phillips. 
Among  the  papers  presented  were  the  following:  Some  Cases 
of  Corneal  Ulceration,  Dr.  R.  W.  Reynolds ;  Cases  from  Prac- 
tice, Dr.  B.  B.  Viets ;  The  Optician  and  the  Oculist,  Dr.  I.  B. 
Talmage  (Columbiana,  O.)  ;  Hoarseness  and  Aphonia  in 
Singers :  its  Causes  and  Treatment,  Dr.  Alex.  La  Vigne ;  and 
Mental  Defectives  Among  School  Children  with  Reference  to 
Ear,  Nose  and  Throat  Troubles,  by  Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner. 
There  was  also  a  Case  of  Thrombosis  of  the  lateral  Sinus  by 
Dr.  Miller. 

— Our  irrepressible  friend  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  Dr.  J.  F. 
Edgar,  has  written  us  several  funny  epistles  latterly,  concern- 
ing our  peculiar  grammar  and  cruelly  criticising  our  rhetorical 
construction,  both  as  to  our  journal  work  and  the  Institute 
Transactions.  Dr.  Edgar  is  evidently  bent  upon  correcting 
the  grammatical  world,  and  if  he  but  lives  long  enough  and 
has  a  little  more  leisure  he  may  accomplish  much  in  this  greatly 
desired  direction.  We  beg  to  say  to  the  genial  gentleman  that 
we  have  never,  so  far  as  we  can  now  recall  (and  our  memory, 
notwithstanding  our  wiggly-woggly  legs,  is  pretty  fast  and 
staunch),  laid  claim  to  any  grammatical  knowledge.  We  have 
done  our  best  work  in  the  practice  of  homeopathic  medicine, 
in  teaching  it  in  the  college  and  in  our  unhappy,  limping 
English,  preaching  it  in  the  pages  of  our  journal — the  latter 
for  about  some  twenty  brief  years.     Perhaps  if  we  had  been 
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a  fine  grammar-shark  like  as  our  friend  Edgar  is,  we  might  like 
unto  him  be  far-famed  for  our  rounding,  bounding  periods; 
and  be  able  at  a  half  moment's  notice  in  the  dark,  strangle- 
hold barred,  to  recognize  and  separate  the  split  infinitive  in- 
stead of  being  the  habitant  of  a  comfy  parish  practice,  believ- 
ing with  Bobbie  Burns  that  to  make  a  happy  fireside  clime,  for 
weans  and  wife  is  the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  human 
life — and  not  the  teaching  or  preaching  of  sixty  dollars  a  month 
pedagogical  letter-perfect  grammar.  Come  again,  dear  Dr. 
Edgar,  but  do  not,  pray  do  not  molest  our  grammar,  for  it 
is  the  only  grammar  of  which  we  are  possessed,  and  to  take 
that  from  us  now  in  our  age,  decrepitude  and  necessity,  would 
not  enrich  yourself  and  would  make  us  poor  indeed. 

— Mastin  of  Denver  is  going  to  be  at  Kansas  City.  Look 
out  for  some  surprising  things  in  relation  to  this  young  Lochin- 
var  who  comes  up  out  of  the  West.  He's  loaded  with  good 
homeopathic  materia  medica  lore,  and  faith  he'll  print  'em. 
Well,  as  we  have  sometimes  said,  we  like  our  Mastin-boy, 
and  we  are  not  apt  to  forget  his  kindness  to  us  and  our 
daughter  on  our  California  jaunt,  nor  that  it  was  through 
his  kind  offices  that  trip  was  made  possible  for  us. 

— For  Sale  :  To  a  recent  graduate  or  any  reliable  homeopathic 
physician,  young  or  middle-aged,  who  has  $15,000  to  invest  in 
the  purchase  of  a  physician's  home,  continuing  his  excellent 
practice  established  over  twenty  years,  in  a  beautiful,  high-class, 
progressive  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  located  in  New  Jersey. 

A  splendid  opportunity  at  very  reasonable  price,  $10,000 
cash,  $5,000  on  mortgage.  All  other  offers  rejected.  Particu- 
lars given.  Address,  Physician,  Sub  P.  O.  Station  No.  26., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

— A  letter  from  our  good  old  friend  Hensley  to-day  is  like 
a  prayer,  a  benediction  all  together,  besides  a  hymn  in  long 
metre.  The  old  man's  heart  is  in  the  right  place  and  his  head 
is  pretty  square  on  his  shoulders.  Between  you  and  me,  we 
need  more  of  that  same  kind  of  spirit  in  the  school. 
— Correspondence. 

— John  Eastman  Wilson,  A.B.,  M.D.,  New  York — and  how 
the  printing  of  a  book  will  bring  out  a  man's  middle  name  and 
literary  title! — has  in  press,  Boericke  &  Runyon,  N.  Y.,  a 
book  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  which  is  based  upon 
the  author's  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  student  and  of  the 
general  practitioner  of  medicine.  It  will  be  thorough  in  every 
detail.    Wilson,  That's  All. 

— TheThirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  Society  of  Eastern  Ohio,  was  had  at  Youngstown, 
April  15,  with  a  number  of  fine  papers,  notably  those  by  Dr. 
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J.  K.  Hammelton  on  Inversio  Uteri;  Dr.  A.  O.  Ibershoff  on 
Head  Noises ;  Dr.  G.  W.  Spencer  on  Skin  Disease  Diagnosis ; 
and  Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner  on  A  Brain  Lesion.  A  pretty  feature 
in  the  way  of  a  Memoriam  was  the  combined  efforts  of  Drs. 
Rockwell  and  Smith,  depicting  the  life  and  worth  of  the  late 
O.  D.  Childs.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Elks'  clubhouse, 
where  also  a  luncheon  was  served,  the  society  being  the  guests 
of  Drs.  McGranahan  and  Blaine.  Dr.  Blaine  was  elected 
President ;  Drs.  H.  F.  Biggar,  L.  E.  Siemon,  and  G.  B.  Haggard 
constitute  the  new  Board  of  Censors. 

— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  offers  its 
unusually  fine  train  service  and  equipment  for  use  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  from  Chicago  to  Kansas 
City.  Look  at  their  ad  in  this  issue  and  assure  yourself  of 
the  truthfulness  of  their  claim  of  superiority  of  service. 

— Hopital  homocopathique  de  Pittsburg. — Le  Pittsburg  Sun- 
day Post  d'octobre  dernier  donne  une  relation  illustree  interes- 
sante  de  la  pose  de  la  premiere  pierre  du  grand  hopital  de  Pitts- 
burg par  le  maire  de  cette  localite  George  W.  Guthrie  au  nom 
de  la  Grande  Loge  maqonnique  de  Pensylvanie.  La  ceremonie 
etait  des  plus  imposantes.  Plus  de  cinq  cents  magons  y  assis- 
taient,  representant  toutes  les  Loges  de  l'Union  de  Pittsburg. 
Le  batiment  pourra  rivaliser  avec  ceux  des  plus  grands  hopitaux 
de  Londres.  Le  terrain  seul  a  coute  135,000  dollars.  Decide- 
ment  les  homoeopathes  de  la  grande  republique  font  royalement 
les  choses.     (Horn.  World). — Jour.  Beige  d'Homoeopatkie. 

— And  after  you  have  surfeited  full  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  Kansas  City  brethren  and  brethreness  on  your  return  trip 
drop  off  at  Chicago  and  take  in  that  wonderful  city,  in  all  its 
"  I  will  "-someness  and  glory.  Stop  at  the  Lexington  Hotel, 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  22d,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  activities 
of  this  great  city;  it  is  conducted  on  the  European  plan,  and 
under  the  same  management  as  the  New  Coates  House. 

— In  our  long-time  mottled  and  motley  career  as  editor, 
we  have  used  many  fountain  pens — contrary  to  the  accepted 
opinion  that  an  editor — a  real  editor — uses  nothing  but  a  blue 
pencil ;  but  after  trying  various  kinds  and  makes  we  always 
come  back  to  the  good  old-fashioned  Waterman,  with  its  spoon 
feed  and  clip-cap  holder.  We  have  carried  a  Waterman  every 
time  we  crossed  the  ocean  and  our  alleged  literary  work  ong 
root  and  abroad  was  always  done  under  its  faithful  assistance. 
We  carried  one  which  carried  a  "  quart  of  ink "  as  Porter 
once  said  before  he  became  the  serious,  sober  and  ultra  dignified 
Health  Commish  of  New  York,  and  we  had  to  fill  it  but  rarely. 
And  we  still  have  an  adult-sized  Waterman,  good  and  faithful 
as  ever. 
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— In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  of  patient-seeing  and 
money-getting,  it  is  grateful  to  the  mental  eye  as  an  oasis  in 
the  arid  desert  is  to  the  physical  eye,  to  note  other  and  dearer 
activities  on  the  part  of  some  member  of  our  profession.  Re- 
cently we  received  the  regular  Sunday  morning  leaflet  of  the 
Mount  Morris  Baptist  Church,  New  York,  and  among  the 
usual  notices  in  such  church  circular  we  found  the  following, 
which  pleased  us  exceedingly : 

"  Mount  Morris  Church  offers  heartiest  congratulations  to- 
day to  Dr.  T.  Franklin  Smith  as  with  splendid  vigor  he  cele- 
brates his  75th  birthday.  For  37  years  he  has  been  the  faith- 
ful and  painstaking  Clerk  of  the  Church,  and  for  40  years  a 
loyal  and  efficient  Deacon.  Mount  Morris  Church  is  justly 
proud  of  him  and  his  record.  May  he  be  spared  to  us  for 
many  years  to  come !  " 

So  say  we  all  of  us ! 

— We  have  not  quite  recently  heard  concerning  the  con- 
valescence of  our  good  friend,  Dr.  M.  B.  Campbell  of  Los 
Angeles.  He  had  had  a  desperate  struggle  for  several  weeks 
with  pneumonia  complicated  with  nephritis,  but  at  last  accounts 
was  slowly  mending.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  meeting,  and  to  Dr.  Campbell  and  his 
accomplished  daughter  we  are  indebted  for  many  kindnesses. 


A  LAY  OPINION  OF  THE  ROENTGEN  RAYS. 

According  to  the  newspaper  reports,  an  American  physician 
lately  returned  from  abroad  tells  the  following  story,  illus- 
trating the  vague  idea  some  people  still  have  of  the  nature  of 
the  Roentgen  rays  and  the  method  of  application:  "A  man 
wrote  to  a  specialist :  '  I  have  had  a  bullet  in  my  thorax 
for  eleven  years.  I  am  too  busy  to  come  to  Berlin,  but  hope 
you  will  come  down  here  with  your  rays,  as  my  case  should 
be  worth  your  while.  If  you  cannot  come,  send  a  packet  of 
rays,  with  instructions  as  to  use,  and  I  will  see  if  I  cannot 
manage  to  work  them  myself.'  The  specialist  replied:  '  I  am 
sorry  that  my  engagements  prevent  my  coming  to  see  you, 
and  that  I  am  out  of  rays  just  now.  If  you  cannot  come  to 
Berlin  yourself,  send  me  your  thorax  by  express  and  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can  with  it.'  " — Journal  A.  M.  A.,  in  Pac.  Coast 
Journal  of  Homeopathy. 
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Just  as  we  go  to  press  announcement  reaches  us  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Kraft. 

rH      rH      rH 

AN  ANNUAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  AFTERMATH. 

The  preparation,  arrangement  and  publication  of  the  Annual 
Announcement  for  the  recently  concluded  session  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Homeopathy  was  the  work  of  many  months, 
and  of  ceaseless  vigilance  and  correspondence.  The  finished 
product,  like  the  answer  to  a  problem  in  Ray's  Third  Part 
Arithmetic,  did  not  show  the  immense  amount  of  work  needed 
to  produce  the  result.  It  was  the  indifference  and — worse,  of 
some  of  the  Bureau  Chairmen  and  their  Secretaries,  which 
called  out  our  indignant  editorial  leader  on  the  culpable  dila- 
toriness  of  the  profession  in  answering  business  letters,  etc. 
After  making  a  number  of  desirable  innovations,  and  eventually 
carrying  the  booklet  through  the  press  and  into  the  mail,  it  was 
a  natural  supposition  that  some  of  those  concerned  most  nearly 
in  the  program,  and  most  benefited  by  the  Secretary's  labor, 
would  respond  heartily  and  happily;  on  the  contrary,  some  of 
these  had  not  so  much  as  one  word  of  kindness,  to  say  nothing 
of  commendation,  to  throw  at  him.  The  summing  up  of  his 
efforts  to  produce  a  creditable  program  from  the  standpoint  of 
art  as  well  as  science  was  very  discouraging.  It  was  almost 
enough  to  tempt  a  return  to  the  primitive  going  to  the  mill  with 
the  balancing  stone  in  one  end  of  the  grist-bag.  How  the  world 
always  resists  palpable  advances ! 

Then  our  good  friends  the  advertisers  came  in  for  their  share 
of  the  criticism ;  and  these,  themselves,  became  querulous,  be- 
cause some  other  firm  was  given  an  apparent  advantage  in 
position,  or  a  nicer  font  of  type,  or  greater  nearness  to  or  re- 
moteness from  reading  matter.  The  rush  eventually  to  get 
the  booklet  into  the  hands  of  the  membership,  as  with  the  last 
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year's  Transactions,  was  so  great, — having  been  kept  open  and 
on  the  stone  for  weeks  by  the  dilatoriness  and  changeability  of 
the  Chairmen  and  some  Secretaries, — that  some  egregious 
errors  crept  into  the  general  body  of  the  program,  and  others, 
like  the  unfortunate  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Homeopathic 
Medical  College  of  Minnesota  from  among  the  list  of  ALL  col- 
leges, and  the  crowding  of  the  ad.  of  our  good  friends, 
Boericke  &  Tafel  into  a  corner  of  a  page,  when  they  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  space  as  the  others. 

Somewhere  in  all  this,  as  in  the  lateness  of  appearance  of 
the  1907  Transactions,  there  is  a  large  lesson.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  the  Institute  will  profit  by  the  lesson. 
As  the  Secretary  said,  in  his  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Publication,  there  is  no  good  and  valid  reason  why  the  Transac- 
tions should  not  be  issued  within  the  time-limit  of  the  by-laws ; 
this  can  be  done  if  the  Institute  membership  will  lend  the  print- 
ing officer  the  aid  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  the  matter  of 
answering  letters,  etc.  There  are  members  who  will  not  return 
corrected  Discussions ;  who  will  put  Institute  papers  in  the  in- 
side pocket  after  reading,  on  the  plea  of  incompleteness,  and 
promiseful  of  an  early  return.  Many  of  these  latter  have,  in 
the  course  of  the  past  history  of  the  Institute  (as  every 
Secretary  will  avouch),  taken  papers  or  reports  away  with  them 
on  their  vacation  journeys  up  into  the  mountains  of  Hepsidamn, 
or  to  Europe,  or  elsewhere,  beyond  the  reach  of  possibly  curtly- 
worded  letters  from  the  Secretary,  who  was  being  hurried  and 
hurried  by  Local  Committees  and  letter-of-the-law-citing  chair- 
men, and  were  never  heard  from  again ;  or  the  Discussions  or 
reports  were  turned  in  in  September  or  November !  Under 
the  sharpstick  stimulus  of  this  writer,  and  of  his  excellent  pred- 
ecessor in  office,  Dr.  Porter,  a  by-law  was  enacted  which  gave 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  omit  the  Discussion  if  it  was  not 
corrected  and  returned  in  time ;  also  to  use  the  uncorrected 
original  if  nothing  was  heard  from  the  debater.  But  as  yet 
there  is  no  such  corrective  legislation  to  reach  the  Coat- 
Pocketed-Report  case.  True,  a  provision  is  annually  printed 
in  the  by-laws  requiring  all  papers  to  be  in  the  Secretary's 
hands  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Institute.  Well,  what 
of  it  ?  Will  the  Secretary  dare  to  leave  out  important  reports, 
made  by  influential  members,  and  so  produce  a  book  which 
would  read  limpety-long-like  because  a  precedent  paper  or  dis- 
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cussion  is  not  given,  the  highly  honorable  and  influential  mem- 
ber having  utterly  failed  to  return  the  Discussion  or  report. 

So  the  Secretary  must  wait  and  take  the  risk  of  being  rushed 
to  death  at  the  last  moment,  as  well  as  all  the  occupational-dust 
sifted  on  him  by  By-law-quoting  members — the  by-laws  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
NATRUM  MURIATICUM- 

BY  CYRUS  M.  BOGER,  M.D.,  PARKERSBURG,  W.  VA. 

Salt  has  perhaps  a  more  fundamental  connection  with  life 
than  any  other  substance ;  mythology  as  well  as  science  hints  at 
its  relation  to  the  birth  of  living  matter.  To  the  ancients  it 
symbolized  immortality,  permanence  or  sterility,  but  the  modern 
world  sees  more  of  its  stunting  and  preserving  efforts.  In 
man  its  need  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  his  food.  Many 
confirmations  have  shown  the  seemingly  trivial  fever  blisters  of 
the  provings  to  be  a  very  indicative  part  of  a  general  state 
which  may  also  crop  out  in  the  form  of  a  mapped  tongue,  ring- 
worm or  some  other  herpetiform  manifestation. 

It  impairs  elimination  and  develops  a  periodicity  very  like 
that  of  quinine,  to  which  it  is  a  great  antidote.  Why  the 
symptoms  should  elect  to  return  regularly  about  10  a.  m.  is  not 
clear  but  very  characteristic.  Intermittents,  brow  agues  and 
some  hemicranias  so  commonly  call  for  it  that  the  man  who 
treats  them  mostly  with  quinine  is  indeed  a  novice  in  homeo- 
pathy. Heat  is  usually  accompanied  by  headache  or  sweating 
feet,  while  sweat  brings  dim  vision  with  it. 

It  impoverishes  the  tissues,  engenders  torpidity  and  greatly 
lowers  the  tone  of  the  whole  body.  In  the  mind  this  is  oddly 
expressed  by  a  sad  reserve,  easily  turned  to  anger  by  consola- 
tion; usually  it  originates  in  mortification,  constipation  or  the 
sexual  sphere. 

Various  symptoms  show  its  mental  depression  to  be  only  part 
of  a  general  slowing  down  which  weakens  and  fatigues  the 
muscles,  at  times  causing  blurred  vision  with  running  together 
of  letters,  at  others  a  painful  shortness  of  the  hamstrings  or 
even  emaciation  starting  from  the  neck.  The  effect  may  be 
profound  enough  to  induce  a  slow  growth,  slow  speech  and 
slow  gait. 
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Dryness  is  very  prominent ;  both  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes show  it.  The  former  becomes  inactive,  looks  tettery, 
dry,  checked  or  muddy;  even  the  hair  falls  out  and  hangnails 
may  annoy.  Although  the  tongue  is  dry  and  the  sense  of  taste 
and  smell  blunted,  yet  oftentimes  there  is  a  strange  craving  for 
salt  or  ices  coupled  with  a  loathing  for  all  ordinary  food,  be- 
toking  a  form  of  cell  hunger  not  infrequent  in  anemia,  etc. 
For  a  like  reason  it  is  not  out  of  the  ordinary  to  find  a  sense  of 
roughness  internally  or  a  dislike  for  coition.  Exceptionally 
the  secretions  are  increased  but  colorless;  easy  lachrymation, 
for  example. 

Females  who  need  this  remedy  often  crave  the  pressure  of  a 
tight  corset  or  a  pillow  against  the  back.  They  are  very  apt 
to  be  victims  of  hammering  headaches,  worse  from  coughing, 
or  of  anxious  palpitations,  worse  from  lying  down  or  on  the 
left  side. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  natrum-muriaticum  patients 
are,  as  a  rule,  intolerant  of  heat ;  they  don't  feel  so  well  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  sun  or  during  the  full-fledged  malaria  season.  It 
is  one  of  the  principal  remedies  for  sun  pains  (compare  sang.). 

It  sometimes  suits  a  cough  which  seems  to  arise  from  a  dry 
spot  in  the  throat  (conium)  or  a  tickling  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  accompanied  by  lachrymation  and  a  bursting 
headache. 

The  toothache  is  worse  from  both  heat  and  cold. 

It  has  a  way  of  selecting  particular  regions  for  its  clearest 
action.  The  headaches  and  neuralgias  nearly  always  come 
just  over  the  brows  and,  incidentally,  are  made  worse  from 
straining  the  eyes.  Herpetic  eruptions  are  very  apt  to  select 
the  borders  of  the  hair  or  come  about  the  lips ;  in  fact  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to  affect  the  margins  some- 
where. 

The  principal  antidote  is  sweet  spirits  of  niter;  then  come 
camphor  and  phosphorus.  It  counteracts  the  effects  of  quinine 
and  nitrate  of  silver;  especially  the  cauterization  of  the  latter. 
In  intermittents  it  should  be  compared  with  arsenicum. 


— Artistic   interiors.     Dr.   Budd :  "I   have  been   looking  at 
some  artistic  interiors  to-day." 

Dr.  Mudd:  "House-hunting  or  x-rav  examinations?" 
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A  BRIEF  PNEUMON  REPERTORY. 

BY    P.    W.    SHEDD,    MJX,    NEW    YORK. 

In  the  following  arrangement  of  drugs  proved  particularly 
useful  in  pneumonic  (including  tuberculous)  conditions,  space 
prevents  an  extension  into  the  field  of  concomitants,  and  these 
are  left  to  the  reader's  general  knowledge  of  materia  medica. 
Any  repertory  is  but  an  oftimes  helpful,  suggestive  guide;  the 
remainder  and  major  portion  of  the  encyclopedia  being  located 
in  the  preserver's  cortex. 

A  prime  method  of  acquiring  an  unbiased  knowledge  of 
homeotherapeusis  is  the  personal  formation  of  such  regional 
or  clinico— symptomalogic  rcpertoria,  the  compiler  not  alone 
gaining  much  benefit,  but,  by  publication  of  his  synopsis  pos- 
sibly affording  pleasure  and  profit  to  others — and  the  tendency 
of  such  work  is  to  broaden  rather  than  narrow  therapeusis. 
The  sane  individual,  who  has  done  a  little  of  this  labor,  will 
not  cavort  about  boasting  of  the  half-dozen  remedies  (and 
the  hypo)  which,  formerly,  he  might  have  considered  "  suffi- 
ciency." 

Common  Anatomic  Seats. 

(These  anatomic  seats  are  corroborative  rather  than  absolutely 
decisive  ;  the  thoracic  symptoms  of  the  remedy  having  been  observed 
more  often  than  otherwise  in  certain  anatomic  locations.) 

Apex — left;  Kali  bi.  (sharp  pains  to  scapula)  ;  right:  Ars., 
Carbo  v.    (aching  to  scapula). 

Apices:  Elaps,  Merc,  (stitches  to  back). 

Chest — Left:  Aeon,  (stitches  worse  in  ;  must  lie  on  back ;  can't 
lie  on  right  side)  ;  Apis  (soreness)  ;  Bry.  (pleuritic  stitches 
in)  ;  Carbo  v.  (stitches  after  coughing)  ;  Hep.  (sensation 
of  drops  of  hot  water  in)  ;  Lach.,  Merc,  (stitches  in)  ; 
Myrtus  (stitches  to  scapula);  Sep.  (stitches  in;  and 
scapula  on  coughing)  ;  Stann.  (stitches  when  breathing;  or 
lying  on  left  side)  ;  Sticta  (under  fourth  rib.)  ;  Sulf.,  Zinc 
(sticking  in;  nipple  painful.)  Right:  Ant.  t.  (beginning 
in);  Ars.,  Calc.  phos.  (sixth  rib;  may  shift  to  left  side 
higher  up)  ;  Carbo  veg.  (in  upper;  aching,  burning)  ;  Chel., 
Dulc.  (pain  goes  to  the  back  on  pressure)  ;  Kali  c.  (stitch- 
ing pains)  ;  Nit.  ac.  (stitches;  and  in  trachea)  ;  Sang,  (to 
scapula). 
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Lobe— left  lower:  Chel.,  Nat.  sulf.,  Sulf.  Right  lower:  Kali 
c,  Merc.    Middle  and  lozver  lobes:  Phos. 

Lung — left:  Calc,  Dulc.  (waves  of  pain  in)  ;  Ferr.,  Lach., 
Myrtus,  Nat.  sulf.  Ox.  ac,  Phos.,  Sang.,  Sulf.  Right:  Ant. 
t.  (lower  stinging  pains)  ;  Ars.  (upper  third;  sharp  pains; 
burning)  ;  Bapt.  (soreness)  ;  Bry.,  Brom.  (lower?;  ;  Carbo 
an.,  Carbo  veg.  (stitches  from  without  inwards )  ;  Chel., 
Elaps,  (more)  ;  Ferr.  phos.  (with  sudden  congestion  to 
left);  Kali  c,  Lye,  Merc,  (sharp  stitches;  lower?); 
Rumex,  Sulf. 

Cough. 

Causation  (anatomic  seat?) 

Chest:  Merc,  (tickling  in  upper  anterior  walls  of)  ;  Myrtus 

(tickling  in). 
Eating:  Calc,  Hep. 

Hair s  sensation  of,  from  tongue  to  trachea:  Sil. 
Inspiration,  deep:  Con.,  Dulc,  Sticta. 
Larynx:   Con.    (dry  spot  in)  ;   Iod.    (tickling  in)  ;   Lach. 

(pressure  on)  ;  Nit.  ac.   (tickling  in)  ;  Phos.   (soreness 

and  tickling)  ;  Sang,   (tickling)  ;  Sil.   (tickling). 
Lobes:  Myrtus  (tickling  in  upper  anterior). 
Palate:  Dig.   (scraping  in). 
Sternum:    Apis    (pressure    on)  ;    Iod.    (tickling    under)  ; 

Sang,  (crawling  sensation  behind). 
Stomach:  Sang,   (tickling  in). 
Suprasternal  Fossa:  Apis   (irritation  in). 
Throat:  Apis  (constrictive  feeling  in)  ;  Bapt.  (tickling  in)  ; 

Calc.    (tickling  as  from  feathers)  ;  Hep.   (sensation  of 

fishbone  in)  ;  Lach.  (tickling  in;  touching  the)  ;  Nat.  m. 

(tickling). 
Trachea:   Dig.    (scraping   in)  ;   Ferr.    (tickling   in)  ;   Iod. 

(constant  tickling  in)  ;  Psor.  (tickling  in). 
Character  of  Cough. 

Barking:  Dulc,  Hep.,  Nit.  ac 

Choking:  Hep. 

Concussive:  Caust.,  Stann. 

Deep:  Dig.,  Sil. 

Dry:  Apis    (with  gagging;  painful  concussion  in  head); 

Aeon.,    Ars.,    Calc    ( esp.    night);    Canst.,    Dulc,    Iod. 

i  a.m.),  Kali  c,  Kali  iod.,  Lach.,  Lye  (day  and  night)  ; 

Myrtus,    Nit.    ac,    Phos.,    Psor.,    Samb.,    Sang.,    Sep., 

Stann.,  Sticta  (ev.  and  night)  ;  Sulf. 
Exhausting:  Kali  c,  Sil. 
Fatiguing:  Ars.,  Lye,  Con. 
Gagging:  Lach. 
Hacking:  Lach.,  Con. 
Hard:  Aeon.,  Kali  c,  Sticta. 
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Harsh:  Phos. 

Hawking:  Kali  iod. 

Hoarse:  Calc.  phos.   (day  and  night)  ;  Carbo  an.,  Dulc., 

Hep.  (constant)  ;  Sulf. 
Hollow:  Dig.,  Myrtus,  Phos.,  Samb. 
Incessant:  Sticta. 
Irritating:  Phos. 

Loose:  Dulc,  Chel.,  Eup.,  perf.,  Sticta  (a.m. J,  Sulf. 
Nervous:  Phos. 
Nocturnal:  Zinc  (especially). 
Painful:  Aeon. 
Panting:  Dulc. 

Paroxysmal:  Ars.,  Stann.  (three  coughs?) 
Periodic:  Sulf.  (early  a.m.,  and  evening.) 
Persistent:  Lach.,  Sep.   (to  gagging  and  vomiting). 
Racking:  Merc,  Sticta. 
Rattling:  Chel. 
Rough:  Dulc,  Eup.  perf. 
Scraping:  Eup.  perf. 
Shaking  the  whole  body:  Phos. 

Short:  Carbo  v.  (evening)  ;  Con.,  Merc,  Stann.,  Sulf. 
Spasmodic:   Dig.,   Ferr.,   Lach.    (worse   ev.   and   night)  ; 

Phos.,  Samb. 
Suffocative:  Carbo  an.,  Kali  iod. 
Tickling:  Phos. 
Tormenting:  Samb. 

Violent:  Ars.,  Calc,  Carbo  v.,  Con.,  Merc,  Sulf. 
Wheezing:  Hep.,  Kali  bi. 

- 
Expectoration  and  Sputum. 

Absent:  Dig.  (in  a.m.). 

Bitter:  Nit.  ac 

Black:  Elaps   (blood). 

Blood:  Ferr.  (bright),  Elaps  (black). 

Blood-streaked:  (containing  blood)  Aeon.,  Dig.  (with  some 
dark)  ;  Ferr.  phos.,  Ferr.,  Hep.,  Iod.,  Kali  c,  Lach.,  Merc, 
Nat.  m.,  Sep.,  Sulf.,  Zinc. 

Copious:  Dulc,  Ferr.  iod.,  Kali  iod.  (later)  ;  Samb.  (some- 
times) ;  Sil.,  Silph  (excessive)  ;  Stann.  (a  leading  indi- 
cation). 

Creamy-zuhitish:  Caust.  (later). 

Dense:  Sil. 

Difficult:  Chel.,  Lach.,  Nit.  ac,  Psor.   (must  cough  long). 

Diurnal  only:  Samb.  (  ?) 

Fetid:  Sil. 

Frothy:  Ant.  t.,  Ars.,  Ferr.,  Hep.,  Sil. 

Glairy:  Ars.,  Stann. 
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Gray:  Lye  (gray-white,  yellow). 

Greasy-tasting:  Sil. 

Greenish:  Dulc.    (greenish-yellow  mucus)  ;  Ferr.,  Kali  iod. 

(later)  ;  Nit.  ac.  (greenish-white  casts)  ;  Psor.  (mucous)  ; 

Sep.   (or  gray  purulent),  Sulf.   (lumps). 
Masses,  in  hard,  round,  zvhite:  Kali  c. 
Metallic:  Zinc. 
Milky:  Sil. 

Muco-purulcnt:  Nit.  ac,  Phos.   (bloody)  ;  Sil. 
Mucous:    Dulc,    Kali    c    (thin?);    Samb.    (tough);    Sulf. 

(thick). 
Musty  odor:  Sil. 

Offensive:  Carbo  v.,  Nit.  ac,  Sang. 
Purulent:  Con.,  Ferr.,  Kali  c,  Sil.,  Zinc 
Putrid:  Sulf. 

Saltish:  Lye,  Samb.  (sometimes)  ;  Sep.  (generally)  ;  Stann. 
Scanty:   Aeon.,   Apis    (or   none)  ;    Dig.    (evening)  ;   Lach., 

Samb. 
Serous:  Aeon. 

Soapsuds,  like:  Kali  iod.  (later). 
Sour:  Nit.  ac,  Stann.,  Sulf. 
Stringy,  tough:  Kali  bi. 
Szvcetish:  Stann..  Zinc 
Thin:  Sulf.   (milky). 
Tenacious:  Ant.  t.,  Ars.,  Zinc 
Transparent :  Iod. 
Viscid:  Sil. 
Watery:  Silph. 
Yellow:   Ant.    t.,    Ars.    (gray-yellow;    later    stages);    Calc 

phos.  (more  in  a.m.)  ;  Carbo  veg.  (purulent)  ;  Con.  (tastes 

like    bad  eggs)  ;  Dig.    (jelly-like  mucus)  ;  Lach.,  Nat.  m. 

(blood-streaked?);  Nit.  ac,  Samb.   (tough);  Zinc 
Yellow-green:  Stann. 

Pains  and  Sensations. 

Aching:  Calc.  phos.,  Carbo  v. 

Burning:  Ars.,  Carbo  v.,  Iod.,  Phos.,  Sang.,  Sulf.,  Zinc. 

Coldness:  Carbo  an.,  Brom.,  Elaps   (after  drinking)  ;  Sulf. 

(esp.  right  chest). 
Constriction:  Ars.,  Calc.  phos.,  Con.,  Hep.  (spasmodic,  after 

talking)  ;  Lach.,  Nit.  ac,  Sulf.,  Zinc. 
Crampy:  Nit.  ac. 
Cutting:  Sulf.,  Zinc. 

Peep:  Eup.  perf.  (left  side  and  rt.  shoulder)  ;  Sil. 
Empty  sensation:  Stann. 
Excruciating:  Sil. 
Plying:  Ferr.   (pains). 
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Heat:  Sang.   (rt.  chest). 

Hot  water,  drops  of:  Hep.  (in  left  chest). 

Intense:  Elaps  (rt.  apex). 

Lancinating:  Dulc.   (sternum  to  spine). 

Oppression:  Ant.  t,  Chel.,  Ferr.  (esp.  left  lung),  Lach.  (as 
if  chest  were  full  of  wind),  Samb.,  Sep.,  Sticta  (under 
left  fourth  rib?). 

Paralysis:  Lach. 

Paroxysmal :  Psor. 

Piercing:  Phos. 

Pressive:  Lye,  Myrtus,  Sulf. 

Pulsation:  Sticta. 

Raii'iiess:  Ars.,  Lach..  Zinc,  (and  throat). 

Roughness:  Zinc  (and  throat). 

Sensitiveness:  Sulf.  (of  walls  of  chest). 

Sharp:  Ars.  Calc,  Con.,  Iod.  (quick  piercing)  ;  Kali  bi.,  Myr- 
tus. 

Shooting:  Kali  bi. 

Smothering:  Carbo  an.   (on  closing  eyes). 

Soreness:  Apis,  Ars.,  Bapt.,  Calc,  Calc.  phos.,  Caust.,  Eup. 
perf.,  Ferr.,  Nit.  ac,  Phos.  (piercing)  ;  Ran.  b.  (may  be  in 
spots)  ;  Sang,  (great,  from  coughing)  ;  Sep.  (sternal)  ;  Sil., 
Stan.,  Sulf.  (esp.  upper  left  lung). 

Spasmodic  sensations:  Zinc  (lungs  and  heart). 

Sticking:  Zinc. 

Stitching:  Aeon.,  Calc,  Carbo  v.,  Caust.,  Con.,  Dulc,  Chel. 
(under  rt.  scap.),  Hep.,  Iod.,  Kali  c,  Kali  iod.,  Lach., 
Merc,  Myrtus,  Nit.  ac,  Ran.  b.  Sep.,  Sil.,  Stann. 

Tensive:  Nat.  m. 

Tightness:  Bapt.,  Caust.,  Con.,  Phos.  (great). 

Ulcerative:  Nit  ac,  Psor.  (substernal)  ;  Puis,  and  Ran  b. 
(subcutaneous,  purely  subjective). 

Vague:  Nat.  m. 

Weakness:  Carbo  veg.,  Dig.,  Iod.,  Sil.,  Stann.  (esp.  sternal 
region),  Sulf. 

Hemoptysis. 

Aeon,  (arterial;  bright,  foamy,  easy)  ;  Arn.  (dark  or  bright; 
frothy,  with  mucus  and  coagula)  ;  Bell,  (taste  of  blood  in 
mouth);  Cact.  (arterial  and  cardiac;  bright,  foamy);  China 
(periodic)  ;  Dig.  (venous)  ;  Elaps  (taste  of  blood  in  mouth)  ; 
venous  almost  black)  ;  Ferr.  (bright)  ;  Ham.  (venous;  taste  of 
blood  in  mouth)  ;  Ipec  (light  red;  worse  least  motion)  ;  Kreos. 
(periodic?  black  coagula)  ;  Led.  (bright,  foamy)  ;  Lye,  Phos. 
(bright);  Phos.  ac.  (bright);  Pb.,  Rhus  (bright;  worse  least 
emotion)  ;  Sang.,  Sec,  Sep.,  Stann.,  Sulf.  (and  as  intercurrent 
remedy;  capillary). 
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Aggravations. 

Morning:  Ars.  (on  rising)  ;  Bry.,  Calc.  ( and  evening)  ;  Carbo 

v.   (or  evening)  ;  Caust.   (early)  ;  Dig.   (towards)  ;  Hep., 

Ran.  b.  Ver.  v.  (on  waking). 
4  a.m.:  Ant.  t.  (cough.)  ;  Chel.  (or  4  p.m.). 
11  a.m.:  Bapt. 
Afternoon:  Chel. 
4-8  p.m.:  Lye. 
Evening:  Ars.  (on  lying  down)  ;  Brom.  (to  midnight)  ;  Calc, 

Carbo  v.,  Nit.  ac,  Phos.  (on  lying  down)  ;  Ran.  b.  (and 

morning)  ;  Rhus,  Sticta,  Ver.  v. 
Night:  Ant.  t.,  Con.  Merc,  (air)  ;  Rhus. 
Midnight:  Aeon,  (after)  ;  Ars.,  Dig.,  Hep.  (before)  ;  Phos. 

(just  before)  ;  Samb. 
Acids,  use  of:  Sep. 
Ascending  stairs:  Amm.  c. 
Alternate  days:  Lye. 
Cold:  Ars.  (going  into  cold  open  air)  ;  Brom.  (air;  water; 

diet)  ;  Carbo  an.  (air)  ;  Dig.  (drinks)  ;  Hep.  (draughts)  ; 

Phos.    (drinks;  going  into  cold  air   from  warm);  Sang. 

(room)  ;  Samb.  (dry  air)  ;  Rhus  and  Sil.  (drinks)  ;  Spong. 

(drinks;  dry  winds). 
Dampness:  Merc. 
Day,  during:  Lach. 
Drinking:  Aeon.,  Ars.,   Elaps    (coldness  in  chest)  ;   Phos., 

Psor. 
Eating:  Aeon.,  Kali  bi.  Phos.,  Ran.  b.,  Spong.  (sweets)  ;  Sulf. 
Excitement:  Spong. 
Exertion:  Kali  c. 
Extending  arms:  Lye. 
Heated,  getting:  Dig. 
Inspiration:  Nat.  m.  (deep)  ;  Sulf. 
Laughing:  Phos.,  Stann. 
Lying  on  side  or  back:  Apis  (left)  ;  Carbo  an.  (rt.)  ;  Kali  c. 

(left) ;  Lye.  (left)  ;  Nat.  m.  (left)  ;  Phos.  (left  or  back)  ; 

Samb.    (head   low);   Sep.    (left);   Stann.    (rt.)  ;    Spong. 

(head  low). 
Motion:  Bry.,  Calc,  phos.,  Nat.  m.  (rapid)  ;  Sil.,  Ver.  v. 
Odors:  Phos.  (strong)  ;  Sang. 
Open  air:  Carbo  v.  (walking  in)  ;  Caust.,  Dig.  (walking  in)  ; 

Sang,  (cold);  Sulf.  (walking  in). 
Recumbent:  Apis,  Con.,  Dulc,  Hep.,  Lye,  Nat.  m.,  Nit.  ac, 

Sil.,  Sticta. 
Rest,  when  at:  Sep. 
Room,  entering:  Phos. 
Singing:  Stann. 

Sleep:  Apis  (after)  ;  Lach.  (after;  or  falling  asleep). 
Snow  melting:  Calc.  phos. 
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Stooping:  Lye. 

Talking:  Dig.,  Phos.,  Sil.,  Psor.,  Sulf. 

Thunderstorm:  Phos.  (before). 

Undressing:  Kali  bi. 

Waking:  Bapt.  and  Kali  c.  (3  a.m.). 

Warmth:  Bry.  (room  or  food)  ;  Dulc.  (room)  ;  Iod.  (in 
general)  ;  Kali  c.  (food)  ;  Lye.  (room)  ;  Nat.  m.  (becom- 
ing warm)  ;  Rhus  (of  bed)  ;  Stann.  (drinks)  ;  Spong. 
(room). 

Weather  or  temperature:  Amm.  c.  (wet  stormy)  ;  Brom. 
(cold  damp)  ;  Calc.  phos.  (change  or  damp,  rainy)  ;  Carbo 
v.  (change;  or  damp);  Chel.  (change);  Dulc.  (change; 
hot  to  cold);  Ran.  b.  (change;  damp  stormy);  Rhus 
(change;  damp  stormy)  ;  Sang.  (damp). 

Winds:  Aeon,  (dry  cold)  ;  Bry.  (dry  cold)  Calc.  phos. 
(east)  ;  Lye. 

We  could  give  57  reasons  why  this  collocation  is  not  other- 
wise, but  leave  them  for  the  reader  to  conjure  up. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
THERAPEUTIC  VS.  POISONOUS  DOSES. 

BY    JAMES    BURKE,    M.D.,    MANITOWOC.    WIS. 

It  is  economical  for  us  to  classify  our  vegetable  proteid 
principles  as  to  the  philosophy  of  their  action  in  aiding  nature 
to  resume  her  physiological  status. 

The  disturbing  toxins  causing  fevers  are  derived  from  in- 
completely worked  up  nerve  waste,  whose  proteid  content  is 
allied  to,  and  chemically  affinitive  for  the  active  principles 
therapeutically  used  to  combat  fevers ;  the  symptoms  which  in 
the  past  and  up  to  tne  present  acted  as  guides  for  the  admin- 
istration of  aconitine  to  cure  fever,  are  as  useful  now  as  ever  for 
the  exact  application  of  this  remedial  principle.  The  condition 
in  a  patient  presenting  the  rapid,  wiry  pulse,  dry  and  ashen  skin 
with  fever,  plainly  tells  us  to  give  aconitine  to  satisfy  the  chem- 
ical affinity  of  the  disturbing  toxin  which  is  chemically  worry- 
ing the  nerve  tissues  of  the  host  in  its  morphology  of  becoming 
an  excretory  product ;  we  thus  immediately  furnish  to  the  toxin 
the  substance  which  it  is  trying  to  derive  from  the  nerve  struc- 
tures of  the  host  and  producing  the  phenomenon  of  physiologic 
disturbance  recognized  as  fever ;  the  neutralization  of  the  toxin 
by  aconitine  thereby  relieves  the  physical  worry  causing  the 
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fever,  and  starts  up  excretion  by  furnishing  a  rounded  out 
entity  to  the  skin  and  kidneys,  for  normal  incitation  to  the 
function  of  these  organs. 

Every  active  vegetable  principle  is  synergistic  of  one  toxin, 
while  it  is  therapeutically  antagonistic  to  another  toxin  in  the 
environs  of  the  animal  economy ;  the  antagonists  are  the  thera- 
peutic principles  used  in  medicine. 

The  antagonism  consists  in  the  chemical  union  of  the 
medicinal  principle  with  the  single  disturbing  toxin — both  hav- 
ing been  converted  into  one  compound  which  is  a  normal  in- 
citant  to  some  excretory  organ ;  aconitine  for  fever  is  an 
illustration,  finishing  up  an  incomplete  proteid  affinity,  pos- 
sessed in  the  toxin,  for  normal  elimination  by  the  skin  and  thus 
exciting  perspiration. 

Emetine  performs  the  same  office  for  the  incomplete  waste 
in  solution  in  the  blood,  from  the  absorption  of  the  bad  diges- 
tion of  proteids,  relieving  the  liver  of  much  vicarious  duty,  and 
inferentially  relieving  the  kidneys  from  the  forced  disposition 
of  improperly  worked  out  catabolism. 

Pilocarpine  when  properly  therapeutically  used  neutralizes  an 
affinitive  cognate  (an  antagonistic  toxin  principle)  into  an 
entity  of  normal  consistence  to  be  excreted  by  the  skin;  but  if 
pilocarpine  is  given  in  the  absence  of  an  antagonistic  toxin,  the 
pilocarpine  becomes  the  disturbing  principle,  exerting  its 
chemical  affinity  on  the  nervous  structures  of  the  skin,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  of  the  fauces, 
bronchi  and  lungs  in  its  role  of  securing  by  catalysis  the  ele- 
ments from  which  the  immunizing  power  of  the  body  can  con- 
struct its  affinitive  cognate  substance,  by  the  chemical  union 
with  which  the  disturbance  is  terminated,  by  the  production  of 
a  benevolent  excretory  product. 

In  colic  or  toxic  disturbance  of  the  colon,  colocynthin  in 
frequently  repeated  small  doses,  will  dispel  the  pains  and 
restore  function,  by  the  chemical  union,  in  the  blood,  of  the 
colocynthin  with  the  affinitive,  disturbing  toxin. 

Juglundin,  iridin  and  leptandrin  are  indicated  in  successfully 
neutralizing  the  dominant  toxins  causing  physical  distress  by 
chemical  worry  of  the  nerve  supply  of  the  small  intestines ;  the 
administration  of  these  principles  in  frequent  small  doses  till 
the  colic  disappears  is  the  therapeutic  use  of  these  principles ; 
given  in  excess  of  this,  the  medicinal  principles,  themselves, 
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become  the  disturbing  factor ;  and  must  be  neutralized  by  cotin, 
cornin,  atropine  or  hyoscyamine,  according  to  the  needs  of 
each '  individual  patient.  Squill,  or  its  most  popular  active 
principle  in  doses  beyond  the  neutralization  of  its  affinitive 
toxin,  manifests  a  poisonous  action  on  the  heart  similar  to  the 
poisonous  action  of  digitalin.  Some  of  us  secure  this  action 
of  both  remedies  to  attain  therapeutic  results ;  but  we  doubt 
the  efficacy  of  such  a  procedure. 

The  immunizing  power  of  the  body  is  always  aroused  by 
excessive  doses  of  active  therapeutic  principles ;  and  in  some 
instances,  in  which  this  power  is  in  abeyance,  the  poisonous 
dose  becomes  a  therapeutic  activity;  if  the  adrenals  are  suf- 
ficiently active  to  keep  the  hemoglobin  of  normal  consistence, 
the  thyroid  active  enough  to  supply  the  opsonins  and  the  blood- 
making  function  and  trypsin  production  are  not  seriously  handi- 
capped, the  aroused  immunizing  power  becomes  a  therapeutic 
factor  and  the  excessive  dose  of  the  scillitin  is  economically  dis- 
posed of  before  much  damage  can  be  done  to  the  nervous 
structures  of  the  heart,  or  to  the  protoplasm  and  enzymes  of 
the  cellular  structure  of  bowels  and  kidneys. 

If  the  auto-antitoxic  function  can  be  made  fairly,  effectively 
active,  moderate  poisonous  doses  of  active  vegetable  principles 
cannot  seriously  injure  the  animal  organism;  neither  can  the 
bacteria  and  their  resulting  toxins. 

But  the  scientific  use  of  the  active  vegetable  principles,  by 
yoking  them  up  with  the  disturbing  toxins,  each  with  its  af- 
finitive, cognate  toxin,  thus  forming  normal  excretory  incitants, 
materially  lessens  the  labor  of  the  immunizing  outfit. 


— The  Homeopathic  World  (London)  has  a  portrait  of  its 
most  recent  editor,  Dr.  John  H.  Clarke.  Either  the  paper  is  not 
of  the  proper  fineness  of  finish  or  the  engraving  was  poorly 
done  since  the  picture  appears  rough  and  blurred.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  medallion  portrait  of  Hahnemann  found  on  the 
cover-title  page.  The  American  half-tone  process  of  engraving 
is  an  art  by  itself,  and  apparently  not  rivaled,  certainly  not  ex- 
celled by  our  European  engravers.  Bro.  John  looks  quite 
natural,  however,  and  fit  for  thirty  or  forty  more  years  of  use- 
fulness. 
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NEW  METHODS  OF  TREATING  DISEASES  OF  THE 
GENITO-URINARY  TRACT. 

BY    WILLIAM    BENHAM    SNOW,    M.D. 

For  more  than  seven  years  the  writer  has  had  a  series  of 
successes  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract  by  methods  discovered  by  him  during  the  treatment  of 
other  conditions ;  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  state  the  facts 
evolved  without  a  possibility  of  contradiction. 

It  is  generally  true  that  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
progress  of  physical  therapeutics  are  incredulous  of  the  truth 
of  statements  made  by  those  who  do  know  how  to  employ 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principles  involved  in  the  em- 
ployment of  these  agents  are  as  positive  as  surgery,  and  fully 
as  successful  in  the  hands  of  those  who  understand  them. 

Two  principles  are  involved  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory conditions  in  affections  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  as 
in  congestion  elsewhere.  ( i )  The  removal  of  infiltration  and 
induration  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  re-establishment 
of  circulation  and  local  metabolism  in  non-infectious  cases 
and  (2)  the  destruction  of  the  element  or  elements  of  infection 
and  subsequent  employment  of  the  first  principles  in  infectious 
inflammation. 

The  modus  operandi  involved  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
first  principle  is  most  simple  when  the  indication  and  action 
of  the  means  that  will  accomplish  the  desired  effect  are  fully 
recognized,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  second  class  of  condi- 
tions. A  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  condition,  the 
normal  physiological  action  and  histological  condition  of  the 
part,  and  a  method  of  restoring  normal  metabolism  and  func- 
tion, when  organic  change  does  not  render  it  impossible,  are 
the  elements  naturally  essential  to  successful  treatment. 

Simple  inflammation  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  con- 
gestion with  swelling,  tenderness  and  heat,  varying  with  the 
acuteness  of  the  process,  under  conditions  which  preclude  the 
possibility  of  prompt  repair,  constituting  a  defeat,  or  inade- 
quate ability  of  the  vis  medieatrix  nature,  finally  resulting  in 
what,  in  common  parlance,  is  known  as  chronic  disease.  A 
persistence  of  such  process  anywhere  without  intervention  and 
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restoration  to  normal,  results  in  the  development  of  hyper- 
plastic or  scar  tissue. 

The  indication  under  the  above  conditions  is  restitution  by 
some  means  that  will  remove  the  infiltration  and  restore  local 
metabolism  and  circulation,  making  possible  the  institution  of 
repair. 

A  means  to  meet  these  conditions  must  be  possessed  of  prop- 
erties which  will  accomplish  the  expression  or  elimination  first 
of  the  infiltration,  and  by  softening  the  tissue  permit  the  restora- 


Fig.  1. — Connections  for  Static  Wave  Current.  E,  Electrostatic  Gene- 
rator ;  G,  ground  connection  of  the  negative  side  of  the  machine ;  E', 
Electrode  connected  to  patient,  P,  who  must  be  insulated. 

tion  of  circulation  throughout  the  involved  region.  An  agent 
to  accomplish  this  result  must  do  so  without  irritating  the  tis- 
sue, or  otherwise  a  relapse  is  certain  to  follow.  Such  an 
agent  must  act  upon  the  structures  or  parts  not  grossly,  but 
diffusely  affecting  the  protoplasm  of  the  affected  mass  to  the 
remotest  part  of  the  involvement.  The  action,  therefore,  must 
be  diffuse  and  general  and  coincidentally  induce  activity  in  the 
normal  cell  structures  of  the  region.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, for  obvious  reasons,  massage,  low  volt  electrical  currents, 
as  the  induced  and  continuous  current,  and  the  high  frequency 
current,  which  produces  no  contraction,  and  drugs  are  essen- 
tially impotent ;  while  surgery  dismembers  or  removes  a  por- 
tion of  the  normal  tissue  elements  thus  affected. 
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The  only  known  agent  capable  of  affecting  the  sort  of  action 
on  non-infected  inflammatory  areas,  with  thoroughness  and 
without  danger  to  the  parts  involved,  are  the  static  currents 


Fig.   2. — Straight   Metallic   Rectal   Electrode,   without   Handle. 

of  high  potential  and  low  amperage,  because  they  are  capable 
of  the  greatest  degree  of  diffusion  and  induce  most  marked 
tissue  contraction  in  the  involved  tissues.  This  truth  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  writer  in  thousands  of  cases  and  verified 
also  by  hundreds  of  other  skilled  observers. 

The  static  wave  and  static  induced  current  or  the  static 
current  administered  in  the  same  manner  with  a  glass  vacuum 
tube  instead  of  metal  electrodes,  are  the  modalities,  or  methods 
of  application,  which  best  conserve  the  purpose,  particularly 
in  the  class  of  conditions  under  consideration  in  this  paper. 
For  the  treatment  of  pelvic  conditions  with  the  exception, 
only,  of  those  cases  of  infectious  character,  a  static  machine 
having  eight  revolving  plates  meets  the  indication,  and  not 
the  high  speed  machines  with  less  revolving  plates.  Further- 
more, in  all  cases  in  which  a  machine  having  16  revolving 
plates  is  employed,  the  wave  current,  for  the  mechanical  effect 
above  described,  for  treatment  of  inflammatory  conditions  in 
these  parts,  rarely  if  ever  should  be  used  without  the  employ- 
ment of  some  means  of  controlling  or  lessening  the  volume  or 
intensity  of  the  discharges.  The  same  rule  does  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  vacuum  electrodes. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the 
static  current,  can  ill  appreciate  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
modalities  referred  to  without  some  further  explanation. 

There  are  five  elements  which  constitute  the  factors  of  im- 
portance in  the  consideration,  varying  the  character  of  the 
current  employed,  embracing  the  method  of  making  the  appli- 
cations, and  controlling  the  output  of  the  static  machine  :  ( I ) 
polarity,  (2)  length  of  spark-gap,  (3)  speed  of  the  machine. 
(4)  character  of  the  grounding,  and  (5)  the  duration  of  the 
administration. 

The  polarity  of  the  current  employed,  administered  to  the 
patient  placed   upon  the  insulated  platform,   should  be   in   all 
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cases  from  the  positive  side  of  the  machine,  except  in  cases  of 
infectious  inflammation,  when  the  vacuum  tube  connected  from 
the  negative  side  produces  a  larger  degree  of  actinic  and  anti- 
septic action,  and  is  therefore  indicated,  if  either. 

The  spark-gap  passing  between  the  balls  of  the  pole  pieces 
of  the  machine,  is  the  measure  of  the  potential  or  voltage 
exerted  upon  the  tissues ;  the  capacity  of  penetration  increasing 
with  the  length  of  the  spark-gap,  which  should  not  be  permitted 
in  these  cases  to  discharge  more  rapidly  than  from  300  to  400 
per  minute,  which  is  best  determined  by  the  ear  measurement 
or  recognition  by  the  ear  of  a  distinct  interval  between  the 
sounds  produced  by  the  successive  discharges.  The  reason  for 
this  observation  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  tissue  responses 
are  incapable  of  appreciation  above  600  per  minute  and  that 
intervals  of  recoil  are  essential  to  most  complete  drainage  of 
the  tissues  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  current.  Each  im- 
pulse produces  a  contraction  of  the  tissues  to  a  depth  relative 
to  the  length  of  the  spark-gap,  and  the  interval  before  the  next 
discharge  should  permit  a  period  of  rest  or  recoil  between  the 
discharges. 

The  speed  of  revolution  should  be  under  control  by  a  rheo- 
stat provided  with  a  large  number  of  steps  when  the  continuous 
current  is  employed,  or  a  mechanical  speed  controller  or 
adapter  in  connection  with  a  rheostat  when  the  alternating  cur- 
rent is  employed.  The  speed  of  the  machine  is  the  means  of 
regulating  the  rate  of  discharge  at  the  spark-gap,  the  speed 
to  be  diminished  as  the  gap  is  shortened,  or  vice  versa. 

Grounding.  The  side  of  the  machine  not  connected  to  the 
patient  should  be  connected  directly  to  some  metallic  connection 
with  damp  earth,  as  the  house  water  or  gas  pipe.  The  in- 
tensity and  ability  of  the  current  to  induce  contraction  is  greatly 
accentuated  by  such  connection,  when  either  the  wave  current 
is  employed  or  the  vacuum  tube  current  referred  to. 

The  proper  average  duration  of  the  administration  which 
after  years  of  investigation  has  been  found  to  produce  the  best 
results  when  the  wave  current  is  employed,  is  twenty  minutes. 
With  the  vacuum  tube  the  applications  are  usually  made  for 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  within  the  cavities,  but  do  not 
possess  to  anything  like  the  degree  of  energy,  other  things  being 
equal  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  current  when  used  with 
metallic  electrodes. 
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The  accompanying  drawing  (Fig.  i)  illustrates  the  method 
of  making  connections  with  the  static  machine,  which  are 
identical  with  the  two  methods  referred  to,  except  when  in 
infectious  conditions  as  above  described,  with  the  employment 
of  the  vacuum  tube,  the  patient  is  connected  to  the  negative 
side  of  the  machine,  and  the  positive  is  grounded. 

These  currents  and  the  static  sparks  are  the  most  energetic 
known  means  of  resolving  the  infiltration  or  induration  of  local 
stasis — a  condition  absolutely  impossible  of  relief  in  most 
cases  from  Nature's  own  resources.  The  action  is  a  mechanical 
one  but  of  such  a  character  as  cannot  be  produced  by  any  other 
agent  than  the  electrical  current,  or  a  current  from  any  other 
source  with  the  same  efficiency  and  safety  as  from  the  static 
machine.  If  an  electrode  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  tissues 
of  an  organ,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  envelop  or  cover 
the  whole  structure  of  a  gland  or  other  organic  structures,  to 
induce  contraction  whereby  the  organ  is  actively  affected  as 
of  either  the  prostate  gland  or  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
uterus,  and  it  is  capable  of  throwing  the  tissues  into  successive 
contraction  and  rest,  when  administered  as  above  described, 
the  protoplasm  of  muscular,  yellow  elastic  and  epithelial  tissue, 
and  will  penetrate  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  structure  to  which 
it  is  applied  when  the  spark-gap  employed  is  of  the  requisite 
length. 

In  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 
tract,  the  agents  which  are  energetic  in  the  writer's  hands  in 
removing  or  destroying  germs  are  the  high  frequency  current, 
the  direct  vacuum  tube  current  above  described,  the  x-ray,  and 
the  high  power  incandescent  lamp  or  focused  rays  from  lamps 
of  lower  power. 

The  energy  of  the  high  frequency  current  in  the  treatment 
of  these  conditions  depends  upon  the  large  amperage  of  the 
current,  as  derived  from  static  machines  having  16  to  20  re- 
volving plates  of  the  usual  diameter,  or  the  x-ray  coil,  either 
of  which  produce  a  current  capable  of  inducing  pronounced 
local  antiseptic  or  actinic  effects,  which  are  due  (1)  to  the 
ozone  and  nitrous  acid  evolved  at  the  site  of  contact  of  the 
electrode  with  the  tissues — products  of  electrical  decomposi- 
tion— and  (2)  the  phoretic  action  of  the  current  whereby  these 
and  other  medicinal  substances  when  employed  are  conveyed 
into  the  tissues,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  the  current  in  inducing 
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local  hyperemia ;  thereby  bringing  into  the  tissues  involved,  an 
increased  quantity  of  fresh  arterial  blood,  with  a  relative  in- 
crease of  local  phagocytosis,  and  (4)  the  electrical  action  of 
relatively  large  ampere  currents  which  may  have  some  action 
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Fig.   3. — Titus   Prostatic   Electrode,   without   Handle. 

in  bringing  about  the  pronounced  effects  associated  with  the 
relief  of  localized  infection. 

The  application  of  these  currents  is  always  made  locally 
through  the  medium  of  vacuum  electrodes  which  are  made 
of  shapes  adapted  to  different  regions  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  current  may  be  localized,  the  stem  or  handle  of  the  electrode 
being  in  some  cases  insulated  except  at  the  terminal  end. 
When  administered  from  the  coil  or  static  machine,  the  cur- 
rent should  be  applied  from  the  d'Arsonval  terminals  of  a 
high  frequency  device  attached  to  the  two  poles  of  either  ap- 
paratus. The  vacuum  tube  should  then  be  placed  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  site  of  the  involved  tissue,  and  connected  to 
one  side  of  the  d'Arsonval  attachment,  and  a  metal  electrode 
connected  to  the  other  side,  placed  upon  the  bared  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  directly  opposite  the  region  of  infection,  and  200  to 
300  milliamperes  of  current  be  allowed  to  pass  as  indicated 
by  the  hot  wire  meter  in  the  circuit.  By  this  method  the  great- 
est density  of  current  is  transmitted  immediately  through  the 
involved  tissue. 

The  Roentgen  ray  has  a  most  remarkable  effect  in  removing 
from  the  tissues  the  infection  of  the  pyogenic  bacteria  as  was 
first  demonstrated  in  the  treatment  of  pustular  acne,  by  the 
writer  and  others,  the  abortion  of  larger  abscess  processes, 
and  more  recently,  in  the  writer's  experience,  in  the  cure  of 
cystitis.  Whether  this  action,  singly  or  in  combination,  is  due 
to  its  ( 1 )  inhibitory  effect  by  sterilizing  the  germs  and  thereby 
stopping  propagation,  or  (2)  by  placing  the  germs  at  a  dis- 
advantage enable  the  phagocytes  to  destroy  them,  or  (3)  by  a 
direct  destructive  action  upon  the  germs  themselves — the  least 
probable  of  the  reasons — is  not  positively  demonstrated  but 
that  they  do,  when  applied  with  the  proper  degree  of  energy, 
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stop  the  progress  of  development,  and  in  the  early  stages  elimi- 
nate all  pus  processes,  is  a  well  established  fact.  For  this 
purpose  the  rays  should  be  applied  with  all  the  energy  that 
the  normal  tissues  will  stand.  The  writer's  custom  is  to  begin 
with  one  20  to  25  minute  exposure,  employing  an  x-ray  tube 
having  a  vacuum  relative  to  the  penetration  demanded  by  the 
depth  of  the  process  or  resistance  of  the  intervening  tissues, 
and  not  repeating  the  exposures  for  two  days,  after  which 
raying  on  alternate  days  for  ten  minutes,  employing  all  of  the 
energy  of  a  static  machine  having  12  to  16  revolving  plates 
for  10  minutes,  run  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed,  or  making  ex- 
posures of  7  minutes  each  with  the  x-ray  from  a  coil,  em- 
ploying a  degree  of  energy  producing  a  fluorescence  upon  the 
glass  of  the  x-ray  tube  about  equivalent  to  that  produced  by  a 
16  plate  machine,  running  at  300  to  400  revolutions  per  minute. 
In  the  early  stage  of  pus  processes  there  is  a  prompt  inhibitory 
effect  from  the  first  exposure  with  a  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  process.  It  is  the  writer's  custom  now  to  employ  light 
alternating  with  the  x-ray,  allowing  24  hours  to  intervene  be- 
tween the  exposures  and  the  application  of  light.  The  writer's 
theory  of  this  plan  of  operation  is  based  upon  increasing  the 
number  of  the  phagocytes  in  the  region  of  the  infection  by 
the  energy  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  because  of  the  production 
of  pronounced  local  hyperemia  after  the  inhibitory  action  of 
the  ray,  favoring  destruction  of  the  germs.  The  counter  action 
of  the  light  also  wards  off  the  danger  of  an  incidental  super- 
ficial x-ray  dermatitis. 

Radiant  light  and  heat  from  the  incandescent  lamp  as  ap- 
plied to  the  treatment  of  infectious  conditions,  derives  its 
potency  from  successfully  influencing  the  destruction  of  bac- 
teria from  the  combined  influence  of  the  radiations  of  light 
and  heat,  whereby  (1)  the  induration  is  softened,  (2)  the  local 
hyperemia  greatly  increased,  with  increased  numbers  of 
phagocytes  in  the  region,  with  the  constant  passage  of  fresh 
arterial  blood  through  the  field  of  infection,  and  (3)  the  un- 
doubted coincidental  inhibitory  action  of  the  light  and  heat 
radiations  upon  the  pyogenic  bacteria.  The  applications  should 
be  made,  over  localized  areas,  with  the  small  50  candle  power 
lamp  with  parabolic  reflector,  employing  as  great  a  degree  of 
intensity  as  can  be  tolerated,  and  over  large  surfaces  with  500 
candle  power  lamps.     The  effects  upon  the  early  stage  of  in- 
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fectious  inflammation,  of  these  applications  in  superficial  cases, 
is  most  remarkable,  in  many  cases  aborting  them.  They  are 
remarkably  effective  in  the  treatment  of  buboes,  furuncles  and 
other  accessible  infections. 

It  has  been  well  established  that  in  the  treatment  of  infectious 
conditions,  these  physical  agents  are  not  wanting  in  potency; 
and  their  indication  in  the  treatment  of  gonorrheal  infection  as 
well  as  in  the  infections  by  pyogenic  bacteria,  are  more  certain 
in  their  action  than  internal  medication  or  local  antiseptic  in- 
jections. 

From  the  foregoing  principles  of  action  and  the  indications, 
for  the  employment  of  physical  agents  in  the  treatment  of 
local  inflammatory  processes,  infectious  or  non-infectious,  a 
wide  field  must,  in  the  future,  be  accorded  these  measures  not 
alone  in  diseases  of  the  genitourinary  tract,  but  in  all  similar 
conditions  elsewhere. 

It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  have  discovered  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  static  wave  current  in  its  influence  upon  local 
and  general  metabolism,  and  to  first  set  forth  in  his  works 
upon  the  static  currents,  the  modus  operandi  of  these  currents, 
as  influencing  local  induration  and  infiltration — local  stasis. 

Prostatitis.  While  treating  a  case  of  neuritis,  intra-pelvic, 
through  the  rectum,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  a  prostatic 
enlargement  present  which  at  the  first  administration  was  di- 
minished fully  one-third  in  size,  and  softened  throughout  the 
whole  substance  of  the  gland.  This  effect  suggested  its  ap- 
plication in  that  condition.  The  success  of  the  treatment  was 
soon  demonstrated  in  the  writer's  first  case  which  was  given 
systematic  treatment  by  the  wave  current. 

The  patient,  a  man  63  years  of  age,  was  suffering  from  the 
most  extreme  and  aggravated  symptoms  of  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy, and  was  absolutely  relieved  of  the  annoyance  and  in- 
convenience by  the  first  three  applications  of  the  static  wave 
current,  employing  a  long  straight  metal  electrode  (Fig.  2)  held 
by  the  hand  against  the  hypertrophied  prostate  for  twenty 
minutes  daily,  and  then  every  other  day,  with  the  complete  cure 
of  the  condition  within  three  weeks  from  the  commencement 
of  the  treatment.  It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  this  patient 
came  under  observation  and  there  has  been  no  relapse  or  re- 
currence of  the  condition  since  that  time.  He  has  been  fre- 
quently seen,  and  is  now  under  treatment  by  the  writer  for 
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high  arterial  tension  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  This 
method  of  treatment  is  absolutely  free  from  danger,  and  has 
proven  efficient  in  the  writer's  hands  in  fifty  cases,  and  very 
rarely  (three  cases)  has  any  relapse  occurred  and  they  were 
promptly  restored.  Among  those  treated  have  been  many 
patients  who  had  been  subjected  to  thorough  stripping  and 
massage  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  ablest  genito-urinary 
workers.  One  notable  case,  that  of  a  young  physician,  who 
had  been  stripped  for  six  weeks  without  benefit  and  with  a 
loss  of  seven  pounds  in  weight,  was  absolutely  cured  and  had 
regained  his  weight  within  fifteen  days. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  method  these  statements  may 
seem  unwarranted ;  but  are  true  nevertheless,  and  will  be  veri- 
fied by  the  genito-urinary  workers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  employ  it.  In  all  conditions  of  infiltration  and  hypertrophy 
without  the  presence  of  pus,  neoplasm,  malignancy  or  a  large 
degree  of  hyperplasia,  the  results  are  uniformly  successful  with 
relief  of  the  condition  in  all  cases  whether  the  cause  be  in- 
fectious, traumatic  or  otherwise;  as  they  have  been  uniformly 
in  the  hands  of  a  general  practitioner. 

In  seminal  vesiculitis,  either  of  the  infectious  or  non-in- 
fectious variety,  very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from 
the  employment  of  the  insulated  electrode  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
which  was  designed  by  Dr.  Edward  C.  Titus.  This  electrode 
is  placed  in  contact  with  the  vesicle  through  the  rectal  route 
and  the  current  taken  from  the  negative  side  of  the  static 
machine  with  the  positive  side  grounded  as  previously  de- 
scribed. By  this  means  it  is  not  only  possible  to  remove  the 
contents  of  the  vesicles  by  the  contraction  induced  in  the  parts, 
but  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  scientific  ob- 
servers, that  the  germs  present  are  destroyed  by  the  action 
of  the  current.  It  has  been  suggested  and  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Eugene  Fuller  of  this  city,  that  the  vesicles  are  the  residing 
place  of  the  gonococci,  and  that  when  removed  by  the  surgical 
method  employed  by  him,  gonorrheal  rheumatism,  wherever 
present,  disappears.  This  fact  has  been  verified  by  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Titus  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Robert  A.  Black,  The  Home- 
stead, Hot  Springs,  Va.,  who  have  reported  the  cure  of  gonor- 
rheal rheumatism  by  the  treatment  of  the  vesicles  by  the 
vacuum  tube  as  described.  It  is  also  a  well  established  fact 
by  the  writer  and  numerous  other  observers  that  all  shreds 
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and  other  evidences  of  infection  disappear  from  patients 
treated  by  this  method.  It  is  desirable  in  some  cases  to  employ 
an  electrode  having  a  longer  surface  for  contact,  that  will 
thereby  include  the  spermatic  tubes  and  prostate  as  well  as 
the  vesicles  during  the  application.  For  this  purpose,  if  a  16- 
plate  static  machine  is  used,  the  volume  of  the  current  em- 
ployed through  the  ordinary  straight  metal  electrodes  is  cap- 
able of  effecting  the  destruction  of  the  lurking  germs  through- 
out these  bodies,  and  thereby  effectually  remove  the  infection 
in  that  portion  of  the  genito-urinary  tract.  The  recognition 
and  verification  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method  by  the  genito- 
urinary specialists  and  others  who  employ  the  method  will 
prove  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  humanity ;  and  now  when  an 
efficient  means  of  eradicating  this  lurking  evil  has  been  dis- 
covered, may  lead  up  to  the  institution  of  legalized  prophylactic 
requirement  before  matrimony  in  at  least  all  males  who  have 
been  victims  of  gonorrheal  infection. 

Orchitis.  In  cases  of  traumatic  or  infectious  orchitis,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  abscess,  malignant,  or  tubercular  process,  the 
relief  is  prompt  by  the  same  principles  of  treatment  as  out- 
lined above.  A  glass  vacuum  electrode,  having  the  face 
bounded  by  a  circle  two  inches  in  diameter,  preferably  with  a 
concave  surface,  and  provided  with  an  insulated  handle,  to  be 
held  in  the  hands  of  the  patient,  is  held  first  against  the  upper 
end  of  the  gland  for  five  or  ten  minutes  and,  as  the  tissues 
soften,  is  moved  downward  over  the  whole  involved  structure, 
until  the  tissues  are  thoroughly  softened,  which  may  require 
one-half  hour,  or  even  longer,  when  the  parts  which  were 
too  tender  to  be  manipulated  may  be  easily  palpated  without 
causing  suffering.  The  application  repeated  on  three  or  more 
occasions  on  succeeding  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the 
conditions,  will  effectually  relieve  the  inflammation  and  swell- 
ing, and  promptly  restore  circulation  and  a  return  to  normal 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  at  once  make  the  condition 
entirely  comfortable  for  the  patient. 

In  epididymitis,  exactly  the  same  method  obtains,  the  elec- 
trode to  be  applied  over  the  region  of  involvement.  This 
method  of  application  is  contraindicated,  as  in  prostatis  and 
every  other  condition  where  tuberculosis,  a  malignant  process, 
or  a  developed  abscess  is  present,  in  which  case  the  x-ray  should 
be   applied   as   previously   described,   and    followed   except   in 
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malignant  cases,  by  the  energetic  use  of  light,  with  a  view  to 
eradicating  the  elements  of  infection;  and  will  prove  efficacious 
in  a  fair  percentage  of  cases. 

Impotency,  arising  from  the  preceding  conditions,  or  from 
excess,  or  physical  or  nervous  conditions,  is  usually  coincidently 
relieved  with  the  cure  of  the  local  conditions ;  and  by  the  in- 
stitution of  local  and  general  metabolism  with  restored  nutri- 
tion, the  wave  current  or  vacuum  tube  current  above  described 
are  the  most  effective  local  means  of  application,  in  all  cases. 

In  buboes,  or  furuncles,  located  in  these  regions,  the  x-ray 
and  light  as  above  described,  is  the  most  efficacious  means  at 
hand  and  if  instituted  early  enough  in  the  cases,  and  employed 
with  proper  energy,  will  effectively  abort  the  condition,  and 
serve  to  hasten  recovery,  when  employed  after  the  abscess  has 
been  opened,  lessening  the  danger  of  a  continuance  of  the  fur- 
uncular  or  septic  process  elsewhere. 

These  methods  of  treatment  are  as  applicable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  other  conditions  in  the  pelvic  region,  including  uterine 
malposition  due  to  a  congested  state  of  the  organ,  or  dysmenor- 
rhea, arising  from  the  same  cause,  urethral  caruncles,  vaginitis, 
and  salpingitis,  and  a  number  of  successful  results  have  been 
reported  also  from  reliable  sources,  of  the  employment  of  the 
d'Arsonval  current,  as  described  above,  in  the  treatment  of 
pyosalpinx. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  modus  operandi  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases,  is  entirely  rational  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  intelligent  and  scientific  employment  of  the  measures 
described  in  this  paper,  and  the  results  obtained  by  a  large 
number  of  scientific  observers,  verifying  the  statements  herein 
contained,  not  only  warrant,  but  would  seem  to  demand  their 
investigation  by  those  who  are  devoting  their  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  treatment  of  these  maladies. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

RADIOGRAPHY 

The  Study  of  Constipation  by  Means  of  the  X-Ray.  By  Arthur 
F.  Hertz,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray,  June, 
1908. 

From  data  previously  obtained,  the  writer  began  the  study 
of  constipation  by  means  of  the  x-ray  examination  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  salts  of  bismuth.     Until  recently,  it  was 
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not  thought  possible  to  administer  bismuth  salts  with  safety 
in  larger  doses  than  1-2  dram  to  1  dram.  "  In  1897,  Roux  and 
Balthazer  gave  5  drams  of  bismuth  subnitrate  for  diagnostic 
purposes,  and  soon  afterwards  Rieder  found  that  1  ounce  could 
be  administered  without  danger.  Later  observations,  however, 
have  shown  that  bismuth  subnitrate,  the  salt  first  employed, 
occasionally  gave  rise  to  severe  poisoning  when  large  doses  are 
given.  Bohme  reports  a  case  of  a  marasmic  child,  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  suffering  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  whom 
he  gave  several  grams  by  the  mouth,  and  two  days  later  by 
the  rectum.  Three  hours  later  the  child  was  seized  with  pain 
and  diarrhea ;  he  became  cyanosed  and  dyspneic,  and  died  in 
half  an  hour.  A  child  three  weeks  old,  suffering  from  gastro- 
enteritis, had  died  with  similar  symptoms  after  the  administra- 
tion of  four  grams  of  bismuth  subnitrate  by  mouth  in  the 
same  hospital  early  in  1906.  YYorder,  Sailer,  and  Pancoast  re- 
port six  cases,  in  which  alarming  symptoms  of  poisoning  were 
observed  in  adults  after  2  to  4  ounces  of  perfectly  pure  bismuth 
subnitrate  had  been  given  in  one  dose.  The  American  authors 
believe  that  some  nitrite  was  formed  from  the  subnitrate,  as  the 
symptoms,  (nausea,  cyanosis,  prostration,  full,  bounding,  and 
rapid  pulse,  and  fast  respiration)  were  similar  to  those  of 
nitrite  poisoning.  Bohme  found  nitrous  acid  in  the  blood  and 
pericardial  fluid  of  his  patient  after  death,  and  methemo-globin 
was  present  in  the  blood.  In  the  stomach,  nitric  acid  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  bismuth  subnitrate, 
and  this  is  converted  into  sodium  nitrate  in  the  small  intestine. 
If  insufficient  HC1  is  present  in  the  stomach  to  act  on  all  of  the 
very  large  doses  of  bismuth  subnitrate  given  the  residue  of  the 
salt  is  converted  into  sodium  nitrate;  the  reduction  probably 
occurring  in  the  intestines,  as  "  Bohme  found  that  when  feces 
are  added  to  bismuth  subnitrate  in  vitro  some  nitrous  acid  is 
produced.  From  four  ounces  of  bismuth  subnitrate  one  ounce 
of  sodium  nitrate  is  formed,  so  that,  even  if  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  nitrate  is  reduced,  a  dangerously  large  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  might  be  absorbed.  From  these  observations 
the  writer  has  been  induced  to  employ  carbonate  of  bismuth 
in  one  and  two  ounce  doses  on  a  very  large  number  of  oc- 
casions both  to  healthy  individuals  and  to  patients,  without  ever 
observing  the  smallest  ill  effect.  The  carbonate,  however,  has 
one  disadvantage  over  the  subnitrate ;  i.  e. ;  when  bismuth  sub- 
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nitrate  comes  in  contract  with  the  gastric  juice,  the  formation 
of  bismuth  oxychloride  is  associated  with  the  liberation  of  free 
HNOa  in  amount  exactly  equivalent  to  the  HCL  used  up. 
Hence  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  remains  unaltered.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  large  dose  of  the  carbonate  completely 
neutralizes  all  the  free  HC1  in  the  stomach,  and  the  CO,  liber- 
ated does  not  in  any  degree  replace  it.  Hence  the  all-important 
influence  of  the  free  acid  in  the  stomach  on  the  control  of  the 
pylorus  is  lost,  and  the  rate  in  which  the  stomach  empties  be- 
comes abnormal,  although  the  actual  movements  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  not  altered.  In  order  to  avoid  this  source  of 
error  in  investigating  the  stomach,  the  writer  has  used  since 
February,  1908,  bismuth  oxychloride  in  2  ounce  doses  instead 
of  the  carbonate.  This  is  chemically  inert  in  the  stomach  and 
is  also  uninfluenced  by  the  alkaline  intestinal  contents.  In 
the  large  intestine  a  small  proportion,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
all  other  bismuth  salts,  is  converted  into  sulphide  by  the  free 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  present;  but  it  is  very  improbable  that 
this  can  have  any  influence  on  the  intestinal  movements. 

With  neither  the  carbonate  nor  the  oxychloride  was  consti- 
pation or  any  other  disturbance  in  the  normal  activity  of  the 
alimentary  canal  ever  produced,  so  that  the  results  obtained 
by  the  x-rays  could  be  looked  upon  as  normal  and  uninfluenced 
by  the  bismuth  meals.  The  bismuth  is  best  taken  well  mixed 
up  in  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  when  it  is  not  very  unpalatable. 
It  may  also  be  taken  in  the  form  of  bread  made  from  flour 
which  has  been  mixed  with  bismuth  oxychloride,  either  of 
which  is  superior  to  the  administration  by  suspension  of  the 
salt  in  milk  or  any  other  fluid,  except  in  the  examination  of  the 
esophagus,  as  with  their  aid  the  behavior  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  can  be  studied  in  conditions  more  closely  approaching 
those  which  follow  an  ordinary  meal. 

The  writer  then  reports  five  cases,  substantially  as  follows : 
Case  I. — Constipation  Associated  with  Visceroptosis,  Due  to 
Weak  Abdominal  Muscles. — Patient  was  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  suffering  from  severe  constipation,  following  a  difficult 
labor  two  years  previous.  The  abdomen  was  found  to  be  dis- 
tended and  slightly  tender.  The  abdominal  muscles  were 
feeble,  and  the  recti  separated  from  each  other  by  more  than 
two  inches.  The  right  kidney  was  movable,  and  on  standing 
the  abdomen  became  quite  prominent  below  the  umbilicus,  but 
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retracted  above  it,  showing  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
enteroptosis  was  present.  He  subsequently  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  colon  was  normal  in  position,  so  that  the  small  intestine 
was  the  only  part  of  the  gut  which  dropped  down  in  the  vertical 
position.  By  lifting  the  contents  of  the  stomach  upwards,  dis- 
comfort was  relieved,  indicating  its  cause  to  arise  from  the  pull 
of  the  dropped  viscera. 

Two  ounces  of  bismuth  carbonate  in  bread  and  milk  was 
given  at  3  p.  m.  When  examined  with  the  x-ray  in  a  vertical 
position,  her  stomach  was  seen  to  be  of  normal  size  but  very 
low  in  position,  the  greater  curvature  reaching  below  the  level 
of  the  iliac  crests.  By  voluntary  contraction  of  her  abdominal 
muscles  she  was  only  able  to  raise  her  stomach  about  1-2  inch, 
though  manual  pressure  applied  below  the  umbilicus  lifted  it 
into  the  normal  position. 

At  11  a.  m.,  the  next  morning  (April  7),  the  stomach  was  not 
seen ;  the  cecum  and  ascending  colon  contained  only  a  trace  of 
bismuth,  but  the  whole  of  the  transverse  colon,  and  iliac  colon 
were  clearly  visible. 

In  this  case  it  was  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  well-marked 
ptosis  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  there  was  no  ptosis 
of  the  colon. 

Case  2. — Constipation  Associated  with  Visceroptosis,  Due  to 
Weak  Abdominal  Muscles. — Patient  aged  forty-nine  had  suf- 
fered from  biliousness  and  slight  constipation  for  many  years. 
Following  an  attack  of  influenza  in  1907,  she  has  had  a  feeling 
of  weight  and  sometimes  actually  pain  in  her  abdomen,  except 
when  she  lay  down.  She  has  also  been  more  constipated  than 
before, — her  bowels  being  open  only  once  in  every  four  to 
eight  days. 

On  examination  she  was  found  to  have  weak  abdominal 
muscles,  but  no  separation  of  the  recti,  and  on  standing  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  bulged,  and  her  discomfort  was 
relieved  by  pressure  below  the  umbilicus.  Examination  by  the 
x-ray  after  a  bismuth  meal,  given  at  6  a.  m.,  on  March  25, 
showed  that  only  a  trace  of  the  bismuth  had  reached  the  cecum 
in  six  hours,  and  that  in  ten  hours  the  very  short  ascending 
colon  was  filled.  Twenty-eight  hours  after  the  meal  the  splenic 
flexure  was  reached.  Although  the  passage  through  the  small 
intestine  was  rather  slower  than  usual,  the  splenic  flexure  was 
reached  within  the  normal  limit  of  time.     However,  twenty- 
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four  hours  later,  though  the  cecum  was  now  empty,  the  bismuth 
had  reached  no  farther.  Confection  of  senna  was  given  the 
same  evening  and  a  glycerine  suppository  the  following  morn- 
ing, with  the  result  that  the  bowels  were  well  opened,  and  all  the 
shadow  was  found  to  have  gone  at  10  a.  m. 

Case  3 — Constipation  in  Landry's  Paralysis.  A  bank-clerk 
aged  twenty -two,  became  paraplegic  in  September,  1907.  The 
paralysis  rapidly  spread  up  his  trunk  to  his  arms  and  his  neck. 
It  reached  a  maximum  in  about  fourteen  days,  after  which  the 
arms,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  trunk,  gradually  regained  their 
power.  There  were  no  sensory  symptoms.  There  was  reten- 
tion of  urine  only  during  the  first  week.  Diagnosis  of  Landry's 
paralysis  was  made.  The  patient's  bowels  which  had  been 
previously  normal,  from  the  onset  of  the  trouble  had  never 
acted  without  an  enema,  aperients  being  of  no  use  at  all.  Lat- 
terly the  enemata  only  brought  away  a  few  small,  hard  scybala. 
On  February  23,  the  whole  descending  colon  and  loop  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  could  be  easily  felt  filled  with  small  scybala. 
The  rectum  was  filled  with  hard  scybala,  but  not  distended. 
There  were  none  of  the  usual  signs  of  auto-intoxication.  On 
February  26,  at  6  a.m.,  after  previously  washing  out  the  rectum 
and  colon,  two  ounces  of  bismuth  oxychloride  were  given  with 
a  pint  of  bread  and  milk.  At  10  a.  m.,  the  cecum  and  part  of 
the  ascending  colon  were  visible.  At  4  p.  m.  the  first  part  of 
the  transverse  colon  contained  a  small  quantity  of  feces  and 
the  whole  of  the  ascending  colon  was  distinctly  visible.  In  the 
morning  no  enema  was  given,  and  the  patient's  bowels  were 
not  opened,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  colon  from  the  cecum 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  colon  were  visible.  The  paralysis  in 
this  case  had  not  been  associated  with  any  change  from  the 
position  of  the  colon,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
patient  had  been  kept  in  a  recumbent  position. 

Skiagraphic  examination  showed  that  the  passage  of  the 
feces  was  normal  in  rate  up  to  the  rectum,  so  that  no  paralysis 
of  the  intestines  was  present.  On  February  28,  and  on  most 
mornings  afterwards,  the  patient  opened  his  bowels  without  the 
aid  of  enemata  or  medicine. 

The  constipation  in  this  case  had  undoubtedly  arisen  from 
the  relaxed  condition  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Case  4 — Constipation  with  Hypochondriasis.  A  medical 
man  aged  forty-five.     On  palpation  the  cecum  and  ascending 
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colon  appeared  to  be  normal ;  the  transverse  colon  was  not 
palpable,  and  the  descending  colon  was  felt  to  be  contracted, 
but  not  more  than  is  often  the  case  when  it  is  empty.  The 
rectum  was  normal  and  contained  a  little  feces. 

On  March  31,  6  ounces  of  olive-oil  were  injected  per  rectum 
and  retained  during  the  night.  On  April  1,  in  the  morning  at 
7  a.  m.,  a  soap  enema  was  given  with  a  good  result.  At  8  a.  m. 
2  ounces  of  bismuth  oxychloride  were  taken  in  bread  and  milk. 
At  noon  the  cecum  and  part  of  the  ascending  colon  were  visible. 
The  next  morning  the  proximal  half  of  the  transverse  colon, 
normal  in  position,  was  clearly  defined,  and  the  distal  half  only 
contained  a  little  bismuth.  On  April  3  the  splenic  flexure  was 
reached,  and  a  little  bismuth  was  found  in  the  descending  colon. 
On  April  4,  the  fourth  morning — the  cecum,  ascending  colon, 
and  commencement  of  the  transverse  colon  were  empty,  whilst 
the  distal  half  of  the  latter  and  the  whole  descending  colon 
were  seen.  The  lumen  of  the  descending  colon  was  no  smaller 
than  that  of  the  ascending  or  transverse  colon,  so  that  nothing 
like  the  stricture  described  by  the  patient  was  really  present. 
The  whole  series  of  tracings  could,  in  fact,  quite  well  represent 
the  passage  of  a  bismuth  meal  through  a  normal  colon,  if  it 
were  condensed  into  two  days  instead  of  four.  The  sluggish- 
ness was,  as  usual,  most  marked  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the 
colon,  the  ascending  colon  being  traversed  at  the  normal  rate. 

The  constipation  in  this  case  was  mainly  due  to  the  insuf- 
ficient residue  left  by  the  diet,  carefully  chosen  by  the  patient 
for  its  non-irritating  character.  The  skiagraphic  examina- 
tions had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  patient,  as  they  served  to 
prove  to  him  that  his  ideas  on  the  abnormal  anatomical  condi- 
tion of  his  colon,  which  had  worried  him  for  many  years,  were 
quite  erroneous. 

Case  5 — Constipation  Due  to  Cancer  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexure. 
— Female  aged  forty-nine,  had  been  somewhat  constipated  for 
many  years,  with  attacks  of  violent  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  accompanied  by  retching  and  vomiting,  recurring 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  Her  abdomen  was  found  to  be 
distended,  peristalsis  of  the  colon  could  be  seen  and  felt.  On 
April  15,  the  patient  was  given  two  ounces  of  bismuth  oxy- 
chloride with  bread  and  milk  at  6  a.  m.  At  10  a.  m.,  the  cecum 
was  just  visible;  at  12  p.  m.,  the  cecum,  transverse  colon,  and 
part  of  the  descending  colon  were  seen.     At  4  p.  m.  no  further 
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advance  was  noticed,  but  the  shadow  was  deeper,  and  the  shape 
of  the  transverse  colon  had  altered. 

The  next  morning — April  16 — the  colon  was  visible  up  to  a 
point  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  just  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line. 
Two  days  later  on  April  18,  the  colon  was  seen  to  be  much  more 
dilated,  but  no  trace  of  bismuth  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
point  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  reached  on  the  morning  of  the 
1 6th.     No  active  movements  were  observed. 

The  patient's  bowels  were  opened  by  an  enema  the  morning 
after  her  admission.  In  spite  of  the  daily  use  of  enemata,  they 
were  not  again  opened  before  the  operation  performed  on  April 
23.  A  cancerous  obstruction  was  found  in  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
which  was  too  adherent  for  removal,  so  a  colotomy  was 
performed. 


®bituavp. 

EDWARD  MONSON  MADDEN. 

The  recent  death  of  Edward  Monson  Madden,  M.B.  Edin., 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  which  occurred  at  Bromley,  England,  re- 
moves from  English  Homeopathy  a  powerful  advocate  and 
conscientious  practitioner  of  the  Hahnemannian  philosophy. 
His  sudden  demise,  though  not  wholly  unexpected,  was  yet  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue,  as  he  seemed  in  fair  health,  in  radiant 
mid-life,  being  but  fifty-seven  years  old.  The  current  number 
of  The  British  Homeopathic  Review  gives  the  incidents  of  Dr. 
Madden's  professional  life  very  much  in  detail,  which  will  be 
more  appreciated  by  his  English  brethren  and  friends  who 
knew  him  well,  than  by  the  Americans,  only  a  very  few  of 
whom  had  met  this  gracious  gentleman  and  enjoyed  his  fine 
manner,  his  star-like  nobleness  and  the  wonderful  ease  of  his 
intercourse.  In  1896,  at  the  International  Homeopathic  Con- 
gress in  London,  Dr.  Madden,  as  we  recall  now,  was  President 
of  the  British  Homeopathic  Society,  in  which  capacity  he 
presided  at  the  banquet  given  in  the  Hotel  Cecil  to  the  Congress ; 
and  it  was  unquestionably  due  to  his  wonderful  and  rare  execu- 
tive ability  that  that  most  important  function  of  the  Congress 
(gathering,  as  it  did,  under  its  social  canopy  the  representatives 
of  our  School  from  all  parts  of  the  world)  became  the  success 
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which  every  one  of  its  participants  acclaimed  it  to  be.     The 
memory  of  that  interesting  occasion  lingers  in  the  minds  of  the 
attending  Americans  most  lovingly  and  gratefully  and  sweetly, 
even  to  this  day.     He  had  his  place  in  Congress  matters,  deal- 
ing largely  in  its  activities  with  Hughes  and  Dudgeon  and  Pope 
and  Dyce-Brown  and  Clark  and  Compton  Burnett  and  v.  Simon 
and  Cartier  and  Mersch  and  Kranz-Busch  and  the  many  other 
notables  not  now  recalled;  but  the  Americans  remember  him 
lovingly  because  of  his  unswerving  jolly  good  nature,  his  rare 
powers  as  an  entertainer  and  host,  his  absolute  freedom  from 
so-called  professional  dignity  and  starchy  stiffness,  the  hearty 
manner  of  his  handshake  and  democratic  greeting,  and  withal 
and  above  and  beyond  all,  his  never-failing  fund  of  humor  and 
anecdote.     You  were  at  home  with  him  in  five  minutes  after 
the  introduction.     We  remember  to  have  told  him  to  his  face 
that  he  was  really  and  truly  an  American — and  what  greater 
compliment  could  a  born  and  ingrained  American,  who  is  not 
an  English  derivative,  pay  an  Englishman  ?     At  the  memorable 
Hotel  Cecil  banquet,  he  was,  of  course,  de  rigueur  as  to  sartorial 
requisites ;  but  at  the  meetings  of  the  Congress  he  attended 
frequently,  but  usually  quietly,  in  his  familiar  suitings  of  gray. 
We  note  in  the  picture  given  by  the  Review  that  he  is  still 
garbed  in  this  democratic  raiment  with  no  outward  sign  of  the 
professional  power  and  possibilities  thus  so  simply  and  unosten- 
tatiously arrayed.     Are  these  minor  matters  and  unprofessional 
trivialities?     They  are  not.     They  fit  this  lovable  un-starchy, 
genial,  laughing-eyed  Madden  and  point  him  out  at  once  for  a 
hail-fellow,    hearty,     sympathetic    and    scrupulously    honest. 
Truly  he  was  a  most  incomparable  man,  and  we  loved  him. 
Our  frequent  reference  formerly  and  now  to  his  "  American  " 
nature  reminds  us,  en  passant,  that  he  may  have  fitted  that  title 
more  closely  than  we  thought  in  bestowing  it  upon  him.     He 
was  a  hard  student,  and  an  equally  hard  workman,  taking  but 
little  rest;  and  since  it  was  his  heart  which  so  quickly  put  a 
period  to  his  comforts  and  life,  while  still  young  in  his  pro- 
fessional activities,  he  may  have  fallen  under  the  great  Amer- 
ican disease  classification  of  Over-work  and  Under-rest.     To 
him  was  given  the  Divine  accolade — Eternal  Sweet  Peace,  with 
no  precedent  weeks  or  months  of  decrepitude,  deformity  or 
disease.     Nor  was  it  in  the  dark  and  dreary  watches  of  the 
night,  suddenly,  and  without  human  help  or  loving  hearts  to 
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smooth  the  pillow  of  Dissolution.  He  was  conscious  after  his 
attack  of  angina  and  recognized  his  family  and  friends  and 
surroundings  to  the  last.  "  An  untirable  man  and  continuate 
in  goodness." 


J^oofe  &efcrieto£. 


The  Clinic  Repertory.  By  P.  W.  Shedd,  M  U.,  New  York.  Including  a 
Repertory  of  Time  Modalities,  by  Dr.  Ide,  of  Stettin,  Germany.  Translated 
from  the  Berliner  Zeitschrift  Homceopathischer  .-Erzte,  Band  xxv.,  Hefte  3 
and  4.  240  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50  Postage,  8  cents.  Philadelphia;  Boe- 
ricke  &  Tafel,  1908. 

What  can  a  Reviwer  say  of  a  Repertory?  It  is  after  all 
only  of  value  when  a  well-known  author  or  teacher  puts  Jus 
name  in  the  authorship  box.  Dr.  P.  W.  Shedd,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  North  American  Journal  of  Homeopathy  is  a  fre- 
quent and  well-known  contributor  to  the  professional  pages,  and 
his  work  has  long  since  placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  homeo- 
paths. "  Originality  in  homeopathic  materia  medica  is  not 
the  invention  of  new  things,  but  a  more  helpful  arrangement  of 
durable  pathogenic  and  clinical  facts."  He  himself  hath  said 
it,  and  it  has  the  distinguishing  hallmark  of  truth. 

A  Manual  of  Clinical  Diagnosis  by  Microscopical  and  Chemical 
Methods.  For  Students,  Hospital  Physicians,  and  Practitioners.  By 
Charles  E.  Simon,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Pathology  in  the  Balti- 
more Medical  College.  Sixth  edition,  revised.  Octavo,  682  pages,  with 
177  engravings  and  24  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $4.00  net.  Lea  &  Febiger, 
successors  to   Lea   Brothers  &  Co  ,   Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1907. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  changes  in  medicine  during 
recent  years  is  the  diametrical  alteration  in  the  direction  of  its 
movement.  Formerly  experience,  which  is  but  a  few  degrees 
away  from  empiricism,  was  the  pole-star,  now  science  is  the 
guide  and  will  so  remain.  This  statement  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  subject  of  the  present  work,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
work  itself.  A  pioneer  in  America,  it  passed  through  its  early 
edition  with  a  moderate  demand,  though  there  were  no  com- 
petitors. The  advantages  of  exact  diagnosis  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  teachers  and  practitioners,  and  the  best 
methods  placed  at  their  command.  As  always,  facilities  had  to 
be  created  and  their  value  demonstrated  before  they  could  be 
appreciated  and  utilized.  Such  was  the  double  service  which  may 
be  justly  credited  in  this  country  to  Professor  Simon's  work. 
The  stimulus  caused  a  growth  in  the  literature,  but,  notwith- 
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standing  competition,  the  demand  for  this  work  more  than 
doubled.  The  subject  became  recognized  as  an  essential  both 
in  college  curricula  and  practice,  and  this  work  continued  as  its 
leading  exponent  for  all  classes  of  readers.  This  new  edition, 
for  instance,  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  a  new  chapter 
has  been  added  upon  the  Opsonins,  a  subject  of  recent  and 
great  importance,  wherein  will  be  found  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  theory  and  the  best  technique. 

Tuttle  on  Diseases  of  Children.  A  Pocket  Text-Book  of  Diseases  of 
Children,  By  George  M.  Tuttle,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  the  Martha  Parsons  Hospital  for  Children  and  Bethesda 
Foundling  Asylum,  St.  Pouts,  Mo.  New  (2d)  edition,  thoroughly  revised. 
In  one  i2mo  volume  of  392  pages,  with  5  plates.  Cloth,  $1.50  net  ;  flexible 
leather,  $2.00  net.  Lea's  Series  of  Pocket  Text-Books,  edited  by  Bern.  B. 
Gallaudet,  M.D.      Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  1907. 

The  excellence  of  Prof.  Tuttle's  work  has  carried  it  through 
two  printings  and  now  to  a  new  edition,  revised  to  represent 
advances  to  date.  By  considering  only  those  diseases  and 
phases  of  disease  which  are  peculiar  to  the  period  from  birth 
to  adolescence,  the  author  has  found  space  to  present  all  the 
essentials  of  pediatrics  within  a  very  compact  volume.  The 
various  diseases  are  systematically  discussed  under  appropriate 
subheadings,  the  typographical  arrangement  being  such  that 
any  desired  point  may  be  instantly  found. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

Globules;. 

— The  Last  Class  Supper,  in  June  Century  was  a  wonderful 
bit  of  word  painting,  pretty  enough  to  be  true.  The  pictures 
in  color  by  Guerin  of  Egyptian  Temples  and  scenery  are  in  that 
famous  painter's  best  style.  Old  College  Songs  with  charac- 
teristic pictures  are  charmingly  produced.  Genl.  Grant's  last 
days  by  the  late  Dr.  Shrady  are  not  telling  us  anything  very  new 
in  the  life  of  the  great  General.  Taft  was  able  to  stir  up  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  with  his  indiscreet  reference  to  Grant.  When 
will  great  men  learn  the  Turkish  proverb :  Many  a  man  has  cut 
off  his  head  with  the  tongue  ? 

— Dr.  Ostrom  has  recently  purchased  one  of  the  beautiful  old 
estates  on  Cape  Cod,  which  he  has  named  "  Wonder-Strand," 
where  he  will  spend  the  Summer.  His  address  until  the  first  of 
October  will  be  Waquoit,  Mass. 

—Dr.  A.  B.  Norton  of  16  West  45th  St.,  Xew  York,  takes 
his  annual  European  vacation,  sailing  on  July  3d  to  be  gone 
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until  Sept.  22(1.     We  envy  Dr.  Norton's  ability  to  take  these 
annual  outings  over  the  big  waters  which  are  always  so  restful. 

— The  Sunday  Plain-Dealer  (Cleveland)  makes  a  first  page 
first  column  article  of  a  horrible  accident  by  which  an  estimable 
citizen  of  advanced  years  was  crushed  to  death  most  horribly 
under  the  wheels  of  a  trolley  car  in  our  public  square.  Right  in 
the  midst  of  this  article,  separately  framed  up,  so  as  to  attract 
attention,  is  the  statement  that  this  poor  mutilated,  cut  in  two, 
ground-up  victim  was,  some  years  ago,  sued  for  breach  of 
promise  of  marriage,  but  that  after  a  trial,  the  case  was  dis- 
missed as  without  justification  in  law  or  fact!  Now  what  had 
that  dirty-fling  to  do  with  the  terrible  accident  ?  Why  did  the 
Plain-Dealer  permit  itself  to  drag  that  into  public  light  at  so 
unfortunate  and  unpropitious  a  moment?  De  Mortuis  nil  nisi 
bonum. 

— For  the  group  picture  on  the  rear  cover  page  of  the 
recently  issued  American  Institute  program  we  are  indebted  to 
cur  esteemed  fellow-townsman  Dr.  Biggar. 

— There  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  viper  in  New  York  from  which  a  new 
supply  of  "  Lachesis  "  was  recently  obtained.  This  is  decidedly 
unfortunate,  as  it  tends  to  throw  an  element  of  doubt  over  the 
transaction  as  well  as  on  the  serpent  venom.  Reading  .both 
statements  it  seems  to  us  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  in  arriving 
at  the  truth. 

— We  were  considerably  amused  in  reading  the  statement 
that  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  E.  Fisher  had  been  permitted  to  gather 
dust  on  the  office  table,  because,  the  head  line  being  "  MacArthur 
Brothers  Company,"  the  recipient  believed  it  to  be  a  stock  letter 
from  the  popular  Hypophosphites  Co. 

— Dr.  J.  M.  Lee's  hospital  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  best  equipped  of  private  hospitals.  It  is  located  in 
a  most  desirable  locality,  in  the  residence  portion  of  the  city,  on 
a  commanding  eminence. 

— Dr.  Hills  Cole,  Associate  Editor  of  the  North  American 
Journal  of  Homeopathy,  has  recently  made  a  short-time  jour- 
ney to  England.  During  this  time  he  was  successful  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  manufacture  and  disposal  of  Anatomik  Footwear,  of 
which,  the  latter,  we  may  have  something  to  say,  in  commenda- 
tion, in  an  early  issue.  It  is  very  evident  that  somebody  is 
doing  some  "  hustling "  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  great 
Homeopathic  Thunderer  to  keep  it  up  so  sharply  with  the  times. 
It  has  a  "  core  "  of  unusually  clever  men  at  the  helm,  and  its 
correspondents  are  prompt  and  observing. 

— We  note  latterly  an  advertisement  in  several  of  our  es- 
teemed contemporaries  offering  a  twenty-year-old  practice  in  a 
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suburb  of  Philadelphia  for  sale  for  $10,000  cash  and  a  $5,000 
mortgage.  The  thought  occurs  to  us,  as  we  used  to  say  in  prayer 
meeting:  is  there  anyone,  anywhere,  outside  of  a  modern  bug- 
house, who,  having  $15,000  handy,  would  pay  it  for  a  medical 
practice  ?  There  may  be  some  such  fortunate  people — those  who 
have  laid  by  Si5,ooo;  but  we,  in  the  secure  fastnesses  of  a 
modest  parish  practice,  are  hardly  able  to  appreciate  such  pros- 
perity. The  physician  who  has  laid  by  $15,000  and  who  is  still 
in  robust  health,  with  the  practice  about  him  which  netted  him 
the  $15,000,  must  be  a  blooming  seven-remove  ass  to  give  it  up, 
and  hope  to  transplant  himself  and  do  as  well  elsewhere.  But 
as  Doctor  Gus  used  to  say  in  the  old  American  Homeopathist, 
chacun  a  son  gout — there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

—Dr.  YY.  H.  Van  Den  Burg  of  30  ^Yest  48th  St.,  New  York, 
will  be  out  of  town  until  Sept.  15. 

— The  Daily  Graphic  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  "  Scarcity 
of  Babies."  In  Cleveland  we  have  a  hustling  sort  of  a  man, 
not  much  beyond  middle  age,  who  is  the  father  of  twenty-three 
children.  He  intimates  that  his  vigor  and  vitality — as  still  in 
evidence — is  because  he  goes  to  bed  every  night  at  9  o'clock. 
And  someone  else  thought  that  in  view  of  the  great  family  it 
was  certainly  necessary  to  lose  no  time — in  well  doing. 

— And  now  it's  sour  milk  that  is  going  to  cure  all  ills,  and 
prolong  life !  Say,  boys,  you  of  the  war  and  post-war  times, 
back  in  dear  old  Indiana,  do  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
"  slop  "  our  pigs  with  sour  milk,  and  how  they  grew  sleek  and 
fat  thereupon,  equaling  the  advertised  acorn-fed  class  of 
porkers  ?  And  how  did  you  like  the  spring-water-cooled 
"  clabber,"  which  to  us  took  the  place  of  ice  cream? 

— Dr.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  our  most  recent  American  Institute 
President,  has  accepted  the  Deanship  of  the  New  York  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  and  Hospital  vice  Dr.  Wm.  Harvey 
King,  resigned.  If  Dr.  Copeland  is  given  the  proper  aid  not 
only  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  or  Directors  or  Managers  or 
whatever  else  they  are  tabbed  in  New  York,  but  as  well  from 
the  local  and  State  profession,  this  school  may  be  made  the 
First  Homeopathic  College  of  the  World.  Dr.  Copeland's  en- 
thusiasm, vigor  of  body  and  intellect,  and  manysidedness  make 
him  an  ideal  worker  in  the  cause  of  this  college,  and  of 
Homeopathy.  Now,  then,  everybody  help  to  raise  the  long- 
time Apathy  ! 

— YVe  learn  with  much  regret  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Moses  T. 
Runnels,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  occurred  Saturday,  June 
6,  1908.  Mrs.  Runnels  has  been  a  patient  sufferer  for  over  a 
year.  She  was  an  exemplary  woman,  endeared  to  all,  and  her 
taking  away  will  leave  many  aching  hearts.  Our  sincerest 
sympathy  for  our  bereaved  brother,  Dr.  Runnels. 
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— The  New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital is  in  the  field  with  the  Preliminary  Announcement  of  a 
Voluntary  Fifth  year  Course  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
With  the  Complementary  Degrees  of  Cum  Laude  and  Magna 
Cum  Laude.  Somehow  or  nuther  that  looks  a  good  deal  like 
crowding  the  poor  student.  Pretty  soon  it  will  be  seven  years 
as  in  Germany,  where  the  average  physician  to-day  earns  a 
measly  $500  a  year.  If  the  profession  of  medicine  were  over- 
flowing with  milk  and  honey,  and  clad  on  with  purple  and  fine 
linen,  especially  the  wife  and  bairns,  something  might  be  said 
in  favor  of  lengthening  the  course  and,  pari  passu,  increasing 
its  expensiveness.  But  what  is  the  history  of  the  day  ?  Where 
are  there  any  princely  fortunes  accumulating  by  the  profession 
— unless  in  the  exceptional  case  of  some  more  than  usually 
favored  surgeon.  The  prohibitive  medical  laws  of  the  several 
States  are  such  now  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
citizen  of  the  great  and  glorious  United  States,  being  re- 
spectable, debt-paying,  learned  and  specially  proficient  in  his 
profession  to  pass  from  one  State  to  another,  on  penalty  of 
arrest  and  incarceration  unless  he  be  letterperfect  in  all  the 
modern  daily  accretions  and  accessions  of  medicine.  And  in 
one  or  two  States  even  if  he  could  cram  and  prepare  himself 
for  such  schoolboy-examination  he  would  be  forbidden  to  enter 
that  State  unless  he  had  in  the  earlier  time  attended  high 
school  and  college  and  earned  at  least  an  A.B.  degree.  The 
New  York  Homeopathic  College  dean,  as  he  clearly  states  in 
the  title,  does  not  urge  this  as  an  obligatory  course ;  but  it  is 
only  a  little  step  from  the  one  to  the  other.  If  the  professions 
are  to  be  manned  only  by  the  sons  of  the  rich — and  that  is  what 
it  is  coming  to — some  possible  great  men  and  discoverers  who, 
as  in  the  past,  in  our  land  and  in  others,  worked  their  way 
through  trouble  and  poverty  and  tribulation,  will  be  lost  to  the 
world.  A  silver  spoon  is  not  always  the  best  start  for  a 
professional  man.  When  once  you  admit  the  value  of  longer 
college  and  hospital  study,  instead  of  getting  out  into  the 
world  and  building  up  a  practice,  then  the  New  York  Homeo- 
pathic College  proposition  is  a  fine  one.  The  New  York 
College,  as  it  truthfully  avers,  is  amply  able  to  carry  out  this 
plan  with  its  own  magnificent  hospital  facilities  and  its  many 
accessory  hospitals ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  service 
would  be  fine.     But  how  about  the  other  colleges  ? 

— Now  if  you  look  at  Abbott's  picture,  as  you  may  in  the 
January,  1908,  number  of  his  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
you  will  see  at  once  that  he  couldn't  be  a  pessimist  however 
much  he  might  try.  That  breadth  of  face  across  the  eye  and 
ear  line  never  yet  belonged  to  any  man  or  woman  who  was  not 
a  lover  of  his  kind  ;  and  a  lover  also  of  the  good  things  of 
life — to  eat  and  to  wear.  And  when  a  man  is  satisfied  with 
his  clothes  and  his  table,  what  more  is  left?     Well,   yes,  of 
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course,  we  hadn't  forgotten  that.  But,  then,  everybody  can 
see  for  himself  that  Abbott  is  full  of  that  also.  And  he  doesn't 
need  any  coaxing.  Twelve  years  ago,  he  tells  us,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff  (of  a  half-dozen  women),  his  hopes  and 
his  ambitions,  and  each  and  every  thereof,  circumscribed, 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  an  ordinary  modest-sized 
dwelling-house.  All  that  has  been  changed.  Now  he  forges  to 
the  front  with  one  of  the  best  journals  in  the  line,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  medicine  almost  unique ;  certainly  his  hammering  away 
at  it  made  it  what  it  has  become  to-day;  with  a  fine  business, 
well  advertised  and  worked  up,  in  an  almost  palatial  building 
in  Chicago.  The  January  number  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  de  luxe 
edition — being  filled  with  pictures  of  many  good  and  well- 
known  physicians  and  with  articles  of  unusual  interest.  But 
Abbott's  own  "ligaments,"  as  a  piece  de  resistance,  leads  them 
all.  He  seems,  also,  to  have  climbed  the  mystic  ladder  of 
ancient  kraft  masonry,  and  to  have  held  on  to  the  rope.  Well, 
here's  lookin'  at  yez  with  a  hearty  good  wish  for  your  con- 
tinued success  as  Doctor,  Editor,  Publisher,  and  general  Hail- 
fellow-well-met.  You  have  deserved  it.  Surely  after  having 
met  one  of  the  most  relentless  of  human  enemies,  in  the  form 
of  the  fire  fiend,  and  downed  even  him,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  Cheeruble  Brothers  and  Mark 
Tapley  among  editors  and  pushers.  And  in  an  earlier  age  he 
would  have  made  the  dickens  of  an  abbott,  wouldn't  he  ? 

— We  received  a  daily  paper  from  Indianapolis  of  recent  date 
giving  the  half-tone  portraits  of  three  interesting  and  pushing 
homeopaths  who  have  now  become  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
Indiana  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  namely,  Dr.  W.  E.  George, 
President ;  Dr.  Sollis  Runnels,  Secretary ;  and  Dr.  Ernst  Franz 
of  Berne,  Treasurer.  The  Institute  was  a  success.  One  of  its 
principal  efforts  was  to  extend  a  whole-hearted  Hoosier  wel- 
come to  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  and  have  that 
supreme  body  summer  with  them  next  year.  Possibly  this 
invitation  was  accepted  by  the  American  Institute,  as  we  are 
writing  in  advance  of  the  Institute  meeting,  and,  not  having 
the  vision  of  the  illumined,  are  not  able  to  forecast  any  of  the 
doings  of  the  national  body,  beyond  the  belief  that  it  will  be  a 
fine  session  and  that  many  new  members  will  be  elected.  How- 
ever, if  Indianapolis  is  not  selected  for  this  coming  year  it  will 
certainly  be  in  line  for  future  consideration.  We  want  to  go 
on  record  here  and  now  as  saying  that  when  the  national 
Institute  does  go  to  Indianapolis  it  will  be  royally  received  and 
entertained.  And,  surely,  for  central  location  it  can  hardly  be 
surpassed. 

— In  a  (non-medical)  periodical  printed  in  Chicago,  with  a 
very  wide  circulation,  we  find  a  glowing  word-picture  of  the 
Institute's  ex-President,  Joseph  Pettee  Cobb,  M.D.,  of  Chicago. 
The  occasion  for  the  write-up  is  the  recent  election  of  Dr.  Cobb 
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to  the  Presidency  of  the  Illinois  Homeopathic  Medical  Associa- 
tion. From  this  we  learn  that  our  distinguished  fellow-member 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  but  has  been  practicing  homeo- 
pathic medicine  in  Chicago  since  1883  when  he  was  graduated 
from  the  Hahnemann  Medical  College  of  Chicago.  We  most 
cordially  second  the  following  and  concluding  statement  of  the 
write-up.  "  It  was  Dr.  Cobb's  idea  when  he  was  president  of 
the  national  society  in  1903  to  have  all  the  physicians  of  the 
homeopathic  school,  however  remote  their  location,  to  organize 
local  associations  and  become  a  part  of  the  state  society,  and 
this  has  been  more  completely  accomplished  in  Illinois  than  in 
any  other  commonwealth.  Dr.  Cobb  is  a  gentleman  of  fine 
culture  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  In  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  Dr.  Cobb  is  a  gentleman  worthy  of  the  highest 
consideration  from  all  who  form  this  great  commonwealth  and 
municipality." 

— In  reading  a  little  advertising  booklet  issued  by  Burroughs, 
Wellcome  &  Co.,  chemists  of  London  (and  which,  by  the  bye 
was  our  copy  for  the  1908  Institute  program)  we  find  a  long 
historical  reference  to  the  use  of  mandragora  as  a  pain-killer 
for  operations  and  the  like,  the  narrative  going  to  show  that 
from  the  earliest  of  known  times  this  root  was  used  to  produce 
insensibility  to  pain.  So  that  if  Ambroise  Pare — according  to 
the  engraving  found  in  some  of  our  offices  depicting  the  out- 
skirts of  a  battlefield,  the  latter  in  fullest  activity — if  he  sawed 
off  legs  without  an  anesthetic,  simply  having  a  half  dozen 
husky  lads  hold  the  patient  by  main  force  and  used  the  actual 
cautery  to  stop  bleeding,  he  was  either  a  heartless  monster,  or 
a  culpable  ignoramus.  As  a  certain  kingly  party  said  upon  a 
biblical  historical  occasion :  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

— Dr.  C.  B.  Knerr,  son-in-law  of  the  great  Hering,  had  a 
splendid  little  article  in  the  Hospital  Tidings,  published  by  the 
Philadelphia  Hahnemann  College  and  Hospital,  detailing  some 
inner  information  of  the  procurement  of  the  original  La- 
chesis  by  Dr.  Hering.  The  story  will  be  new  to  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  our  modern  graduates,  who  have  no  knowledge  concern- 
ing Lachesis  except  as  they  may  have  themselves  gleaned  it 
between  the  leaves  of  some  text-books,  for  there  have  been 
Professors  in  homeopathic  colleges,  who  would  have  naught 
to  do  with  Lachesis  any  more  than  they  would  with  sulphur 
or  natrum  mur.  The  personal  element  must  be  injected  here 
long  enough  to  say  that  even  in  the  senior  class  of  the  Cleveland 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  for  1908,  we  found  a  degree  of 
skepticism  concerning  this  remedy — Lachesis — that  was  un- 
comfortable to  consider.  Dr.  Knerr  tells  the  story  pleasantly 
and  circumstantially  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  under- 
stand if  he  will.  Dr.  Fornias  has  also  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  in  defense  of  Lachesis  as  a  valuable  therapeutic  medium 
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— which  latter  was  so  strenuously  denied  by  some  of  the  high- 
brows of  the  other  school  in  the  "  effete  "  East.  Our  own  Dr. 
Bigger  had  a  long  paper  finely  prepared  and  nicely  illustrated  on 
the  same  topic  in  the  Cleveland  Sunday  Plaindealer — going 
over  the  history  very  painstakingly;  and  describing,  also,  the 
newer  securing  of  the  poison  by  Boericke  &  Runyon  at  New 
York.  Altogether  a  wave  of  homeopathic  enthusiasm  has  passed 
over  the  profession  because  of  this  new  snake  and  the  extraction 
of  its  venom  for  present  homeopathic  use.  Some  day  soon  there 
will  be  a  blare  of  trumpets  and  a  jangling  of  bones  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  discovery  by  some  allopathic  experimenter  of  the  use- 
fulness of  lachesis  poison  in  a  varied  and  sundry  list  of  ailments. 
Then  B.  &  R.  won't  be  able  to  supply  the  demand — for  the 
common  people  expect  to  take  the  poison  in  teaspoon ful  doses. 

— In  looking  over  The  Hering  Quarterly  we  were  somewhat 
amused  to  note  that  the  ad.  for  the  Bonninghausen  Repertory 
is  framed  up  in  heavy  mourning  rule.  No  one  seems  to  be 
especially  dead,  or  dead  in  any  other  way.  Still  the  mourning 
band  remains.  This  one  edition  of  the  Repertory  ad.  has  a 
little  slap  at  Kent  and  Clarke,  of  the  living,  and  several  slaps 
at  the  dead.  It  is  the  old  "  slips  "  printed  Repertory  of  the 
Perfection  Liquid  Food  promoter,  and  reminds  one  somewhat 
of  the  prayer  slips,  and  prayer  wheels  of  heathenish  nations. 
When  it  was  issued  originally,  it  proved  to  be  a  closed-corpora- 
tion affair,  no  one  seeing  a  copy  unless  he  had  the  necessary 
plunks  in  advance.  We  condemned  the  picayunish  ultra-selfish 
policy  at  the  time,  and,  reading  the  ad.  of  the  new  edition,  we 
believe  our  former  strictures  will  still  avail.  Why  any  lover 
of  his  profession,  and  especially  the  homeopathic  branch,  should 
prepare  his  proposed  adjuvant  to  proper  homeopathic  prescrib- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for 
75  per  cent,  or  even  more  of  the  profession  to  secure  a  copy,  we 
will  leave  for  the  P.  L.  F.  man,  or  his  later  editors  to  explain. 
Isn't  there  something  in  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy 
Code  of  Ethics  which  forbids  this  form  of  commercialism? 
But  wait  a  moment. — As  we  suspected,  he  is  not  a  member  of 
the  Institute.  W7e  would  suggest  that  the  advertiser  widen  and 
blacken  the  mourning  emblem  about  his  Hering  Quarterly  ad. 
It  seems  now  most  appropriate. 

— The  Crusader  has  been  discontinued,  the  new  Hering 
Quarterly  taking  its  place.  Our  friend  the  later  Crusader 
editor  has  doubtlessly  realized  an  old,  old  truth  that  a  cause 
must  be  of  extraordinary  importance  to  survive  three  modern 
days  in  newspapers.  We  have  none  but  kindly  feelings  for  Dr. 
Waring  and  he  will  bear  witness  that  we  "  told  him  so  " — that 
he  had  engaged  in  the  wrong  mode  of  warfare  for  modern 
times.  The  profession  was  not  with  the  Crusader,  and  when, 
first,  the  Critique  and,  then,  the  Advance  fell  away  from  its 
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support  the  Crusader  was  doomed.  We  fancy  that  the  new 
homeopathic  society  which  burst  into  life  as  a  continuation  of 
the  efforts  of  Waring's  journal  will  also  find  ere  many  moons 
that  there  is  neither  rhyme,  room  nor  reason  for  its  continued 
existence.  There  is  a  very  good  homeopathic  society  in 
Chicago;  its  members  should  direct  and  control  its  policies; 
because  one  dynasty  does  doubtful  things  is  no  very  good 
reason  for  desertion  from  its  ranks  and  launching  a  new  society. 
It  is  the  lukewarmness  and  ofttimes  indifference  of  the  member- 
ship that  is  cause  for  bad  policies.  Get  together,  you  homeo- 
paths, smash  these  policies,  throw  out  the  renegades,  put  good 
men  in  and  show  the  profession  how  much  better  you  are  than 
the  do-less,  time-serving,  incompetents.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  "  Regular  "  Homeopathic  Society  in  Chicago. 

— About  this  time — as  our  good  old  Hostetter  x\lmanac  used 
to  say — look  out  for  high-browed,  red-blooded  papers  en- 
titled "  Why  I  am  a  Homeopath,"  or  "  Why  I  became  a 
Homeopath."  As  if  anybody,  who  paid  for  medical  magazines, 
cared  two  yellow  straws  to  know  why.  It  is  the  young  Recent 
Graduate,  as  a  rule,  who  engages  in  this  age-old  topic.  Tho 
latterly  we  noted  the  name  of  one  of  our  fellow-graduates 
signed  to  such  paper ;  which  set  us  to  wondering  why  he  didn't 
present  some  of  the  experiences  of  twenty  years  for  use  of 
other  doctors  in  a  practical  way,  instead  of  engaging  in  this 
Kindergarten  essay  writing.  Another  cheap  title  which  means 
nothing  is  "  A  Case  "  !  And  some  of  our  really  fine  physicianj 
don't  know  enough  to  eliminate  this  apathetic,  indifferent  state- 
ment from  the  tile  of  a  paper  worth  writing  and  printing.  One 
estimable  lady  physician  of  our  acquaintance,  invariably  appears 
in  her  Society  with  "  A  Case,"  and  if  she  is  not  permitted  to 
present  "  A  Case,"  she  has  nothing  to  say. 

— In  a  Handbook  for  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
we  find  among  other  information  the  location  of  half  a  dozen 
Cafes !     Evidently  this  is  the  work  of  the  wicked  partner. 

— Have  you  ever  noticed  the  very  effective  advertisements  of 
the  International  Correspondence  School  at  Scranton,  Pa.  ? 
The  last  one  presents  the  picture  of  an  ordinary  laborer  step- 
ping out  of  the  dinner  pail,  presumably  into  something  better. 
These  ads.  are  very  catchy,  well  written,  and  attractive.  The 
cream  of  wheat  colored  gemmen  running  a  close  second. 
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FRANK  KRAFT. 

What  a  pity!  For  fifty-seven  years  there  lived  in  this 
great  and  glorious  world  of  ours  a  man.  He  was  a  quiet 
man.  Very  few  heard  him  speak  by  word  of  mouth.  He 
was  a  man  who  lived  in  his  own  circle  doing  his  full  duty 
there  as  best  he  could,  and  no  one  can   say  otherwise.     But 
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while  he  was  quiet,  yet  he  was  heard.  From  his  pen  poured 
forth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  words  that  meant  some- 
thing-. "  Hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may." 
That  was  his  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  his  cloud  by  day.  His 
whole  aim  was  the  upbuilding  on  the  right  lines  of  his  beloved 
school  of  medicine.  In  all  he  did,  in  all  he  wrote,  in  all  his 
teaching,  that  purpose  shone  out  brightly,  But  he  was  taken 
away.     And  we  say,  What  a  pity! 

And  yet,  and  yet,  is  it?  No  one  can  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Good  and  Loving  Father,  whose  tender  love  for  his  chil- 
dren is  shown  everywhere  and  always.  We  who  knew  (and 
how  that  past  tense  hurts!)  we  who  knew  him  closest  during 
these  two  years,  have  been  wondering  within  our  hearts  whether 
he  might  not  have  been  taken  away  for  a  purpose  and  that  pur- 
pose to  save  him  suffering,  mental  and  physical,  which  it  seems 
might  possibly  have  been  his  during  this  next  twelve-month. 
Then,  too,  we  think,  he  was  just  at  the  zenith  of  his  work. 
All  were  heaping  praise,  well-merited  praise  upon  him  for  his 
successful  conduct  of  his  office ;  and  his  going  was  really  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  leaving  behind  all  of  brightness  around  his 
name.  And  this  will  always  be  our  remembrance  of  Dr. 
Frank  Kraft. 

Dr.  Kraft  was  emphatically  a  self-made  man.  He  never 
had  education  beyond  that  gotten  of  the  common  school.  He 
had  to  build  up  his  own  fortunes  without  the  help  of  either  a 
college  education  or  a  wealthy  father.  At  an  early  age,  he 
went  to  work,  and  by  the  time  he  was  a  man  he  had  a  man's 
responsible  position  as  Court  Stenographer  in  the  St.  Louis 
courts.  What  followed?  Just  what  you  would  expect.  He 
was  an  official  in  court,  hence,  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to 
do  his  best,  he  studied  law.  Here  showed  a  distinctive  trait  in 
his  character.  He  always  fitted  himself  to  do  the  best  possible 
wdierever  his  duties  might  place  him.  It  is  the  strongest  ele- 
ment we  find  in  him. 

Then  he  entered  the  Railway  Mail  Service  as  private  sec- 
retary to  the  superintendent  of  the  southern  division.  Here 
he  showed  his  mental  capacity  in  making  suggestions  for  the 
betterment  of  the  methods  of  work  in  numerous  ways  and  many 
of  these  suggestions  led  to  changes  which  are  still  in  use. 

But  he  wanted  a  wider  field  of  opportunity,  and  his  mind 
turning  to  the  professions,  medicine  appealed  to  him.     In  [886, 
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he  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Homeopathic  Medical  Col- 
lege. Even  earl}"  as  this,  his  active  mind  flowed  out  by  way 
of  his  pen.  He.  for  some  little  time,  while  yet  a  student,  edited 
the  Periscope  and  made  a  name  for  both  it  and  himself.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  note  that  nowhere  has  he  more  firm,  per- 
sonal  friends  than  right  here  in  the  city  where  he  had  his  edu- 
cation and  made  his  first  cast  into  the  editorial  sea.  And  it  is 
a  troublous  sea.  at  times  engulfing  both  writer  and  reader. 

He  stayed  in  St.  Louis  for  a  few  months  but  he  was  wanted. 
Fisher  wanted  him  in  Texas  for  his  Southern  Journal  of  Home- 
opathy. Chatterton  wanted  him  in  New  York  for  his  American 
Homeopathist  and  H.  C.  Allen  wanted  him  in  Ann  Arbor  for 
his  Medical  Advance.  He  went  to  Allen.  This  place  lasl 
only  a  few  months  and  he  went  to  Sylvania.  Ohio,  to  go  into 
practice.  Again  he  was  wanted.  College  interests  were  the 
loadstone  which  drew  him  to  Cleveland,  where  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  then 
Homeopathic  Hospital  College,  now  the  Cleveland  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College.  Here  he  was  in  his  element.  He 
had  a  style  in  teaching  that  could  not  be  copied.  It  was  al  - 
lutely  his  own — a  part  of  him.  He  was.  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  teachers  of  Materia  Medica  we  have  ever  had.  His 
methods  were  unique  and  left  a  lasting  impress  on  the  mind 
of  the  student.  This  field  was  to  him  a  joy.  He  was  in  love 
with  his  subject  and  believed  most  thoroughly  in  the  prin- 
ciples he  taught. 

While  yet  he  was  living  in  Sylvania,  in  1888.  he  was  called 
to  the  editorial  chair  of  the  then  American  Homeopathist.  now 
the  American  Physician.  During  these  twenty  years,  there 
has  not  been  a  number  of  that  journal  issued  which  has  not 
been  full  of  Kraft.  To  describe  his  style  in  writing  is  im- 
possible. It  was  his  own  and  inimitable,  recognizable  wher- 
ever it  might  appear.  How  many  took  the  American  Physi- 
cian just  to  read  his  sayings,  will  never  be  known,  but  we 
venture  that  they  were  not  a  few.  What  these  sayings  were 
like,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  It  would  be  useless  to  try. 
Most  of  us  know,  for  we  think  there  has  not  been  a  writer  in 
the  homeopathic  school  in  many  years  who  has  had  as  many 
readers  as  had  this  man.  And  the  American  Physician  was 
his.  It  was  Kraft's  journal.  Almost  his  last  n  ssag  was 
one  to  his  publisher,  that   '*  copy  for  August   is  nearly  ready 
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and   my    Institute   letter   will    go   in    in    a    few    days."      Alas! 
Alas,  it  was  not  to  be. 

Two  vears  ago,  at  Atlantic  City,  in  spite  of  his  absence  from 
the  meeting,  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Homeopathy.  Such  a  thing  had  never  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Secretaryship;  it  showed  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
man,  and  he  made  good.  He  brought  the  work  of  the  office 
up  to  elate  in  its  methods  and  made  such  a  record  that  he  was 
elected  again  at  Jamestown  and  again  last  month  at  Kansas 
City.  His  plans  for  the  coming  year  were  far-reaching,  al- 
ways looking  towards  an  improvement  in  methods  and  sim- 
plifying of  details.  The  future  looked  so  bright  to  him. 
But 

Dr.  Kraft  was  essentially  a  medical  society  man.  He  joined 
the  Institute  in  1886  and  during  all  these  years  he  missed  only 
two  meetings.  He  was  an  active  man  in  the  Institute,  whether 
in  office  or  not.  He  held  the  recording  secretaryship  for  five 
years  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  official  stenographer. 

His  membership  in  the  Ohio  State  Society  began  with  his  re- 
moval to  the  state  and  here,  too,  he  was  active,  contributing  a 
number  of  papers  to  the  programmes. 

He  was  a  member  of  three  International  Homeopathic  Medi- 
cal Congresses:  those  at  Atlantic  City  in  1891,  at  London  in 
1896  and  in  Paris  in  1900.  He  was  ill  during  the  congress  at 
Atlantic  City  in  1906  or  he  would  have  been  there,  also. 

He  was  abroad  four  times;  the  first  in  1880,  when  he  went 
to  build  up  a  broken-down  health  ;  twice  at  the  congresses,  when 
he  conducted  two  large  parties  on  a  tour  through  Europe  ;  the 
last  time  in  1903.  when  he  had  as  his  companions  his  two 
daughters.  After  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1905,  he  took  an 
extended  trip  throughout  the  West  and  the  Northwest.  Just 
recently  he  told  the  writer  of  the  good  times  he  had  had 
among  the  brethren  there  and  of  the  great  hospitality  shown 
him  everywhere  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  happy  epoch  in  his 
life's  history. 

Ernest  himself,  he  was  an  active  member  of  that  most  ear- 
nest of  all  organizations,  the  Masons.  He  here,  as  everywhere, 
took  the  highest  place,  he  being  also  a  Shriner.  When  the 
end  was  come,  it  was  to  his  beloved  associates  in  the  lodge  and 
commandery  that  his  frame  was  given  for  the  last  sad 
obsequies. 
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Dr.  Kraft  left  Kansas  City  after  the  adjournment  of  the  In- 
stitute a  broken  man  physically,  but  with  the  fire  in  his  soul 
still  alight.  He  went  to  the  home  of  his  brother  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  was  surrounded  with  every  care  and  attended  with  all 
the  skill  of  his  professional  friends  there.  With  a  courage  un- 
faltering and  a  trust  unswerving,  he  fought  the  fight,  never 
cast  down,  never  surrendering,  in  all  his  suffering  cheerful 
and  hopeful.  But  it  was  to  no  avail.  In  the  early  morning 
of  the  blessed  Sabbath  day,  July  19th,  his  soul  passed  from 
the  mortal  to  the  immortal,  into  the  hands  of  his  loving 
Father. 

And  so  he  left  us,  his  friends,  sorrowing  in  our  loss  but 
with  the  comforting  knowledge  that  at  last  he  was  at  rest,  free 
from  toil  and  pain,  a  soldier  dead  in  the  line  of  battle,  with  his 
face  steadfast  to  the  front,  fighting  for  victory. 

The  funeral  services  conducted  by  the  Masons  were  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  and  as  we  sat  there  and  saw  him 
surrounded  by  his  comrades,  in  the  midst  of  quantities  of  beau- 
tiful flowers  sent  by  friends,  professional  and  family,  from  all 
over  the  country,  we  thought  it  a  most  fitting  scene  to  end  the 
home-life  of  this  most  loving  and  lovable  of  husbands,  fathers 
and  brothers.  Up  in  God's  green  acre,  where  his  baby  and  his 
sainted  mother  had  long  been  sleeping  their  last  sleep,  we  left 
him,  with  the  echo  of  "  Taps  "  still  ringing  in  our  ears — a 
soldier  at  rest  after  a  life  of  consistent  fighting  for  the  great 
principles  in  which  he  so  truly  believed.  Truly  it  may  well  be 
said  of  him,  ''Here  was  a  Man." 

J.  Richey  Horner,  M.D. 

♦     ♦    ♦ 

A  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS  MADE  AT  THE  OBSE- 
QUIES OF  DR.  FRANK  KRAFT,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
JULY  22,   J908. 

BY   JAMES  A.    CAMPBELL,   M.D.,   ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 

[In  reviewing  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  illness  and 
death  of  Dr.  Kraft,  none  stood  out  more  prominently  than  the 
fact  that  when  he  once  made  a  friend,  he  held  him.  Among 
his  patients,  he  was  idolized  and  trusted  fully.  Among  his 
friends  in  the  business  world,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man 
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whose  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  Among  his  friends  in 
his  chosen  profession,  he  was  known  to  be  strong  and  fear- 
less in  his  expressions  of  what  he  believed  to  be  true.  Here, 
as  everywhere,  when  he  once  had  made  a  friend,  he  held  him 
even  unto  death.  The  words  penned  by  Dr.  Campbell  came 
from  the  heart,  and  but  voiced  the  thoughts  of  his  many  col- 
leagues in  St.  Louis.  Eight  of  them  acted  as  honorary  pall- 
bearers and  with  his  associates  of  the  Commandery,  guarded 
him  to  the  portals  of  the  tomb.  It  was  a  sight  which  impressed 
all  of  us  as  indicative  of  the  hold  this  man  who  had  passed  on 
had  upon  the  hearts  of  his  fellows. — J.  Richey  Horxer.] 

Friends,  we  are  assembled  here  to  pay  tribute  of  love  and 
respect  to  our  friend  and  colleague,  Dr.  Frank  Kraft.  To 
mourn  with  those  who  mourn,  and  grieve  with  those  who 
grieve,  over  the  passing  of  this  lovable  and  brilliant  man,  whose 
whole  life  was  so  full  of  work,  so  full  of  promise,  so  full  of 
success  in  the  directions  he  labored  so  manfully  and  so  strenu- 
ously. We  may  indeed,  with  truth,  say,  that  here  lies  another 
victim  of  the  insatiable  demands  made  by  the  world  upon  those 
who  can  and  will.  Surely,  no  better  example  of  ability, 
ceaseless,  unrelenting  industry  has  ever  come  before  us.  We 
who  have  known  him  from  his  boyhood  days,  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  this. 

When,  three  years  ago,  he  met  with  the  accident  which  re- 
sulted in  the  paralysis  of  his  lower  limbs,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  his  days  of  usefulness  were  gone.  In  physical  help- 
lessness, in  constant  pain  and  in  mental  anguish,  dreading  a 
possible  interference  with  his  plans  and  work,  he  fought  on, 
seemingly,  with  added  zeal.  And  the  amount  of  work  he  ac- 
complished since  then,  in  sprite  of  this  terrible  calamity,  has 
been  simply  phenomenal.  For  the  last  two  years,  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  editing 
and  arranging  the  annual  issue  of  its  proceedings,  which  last 
year  alone,  was  a  book  of  1 175  pages.  Think  of  the  enormous 
work,  the  correspondence  and  interviews  with  the  many  inter- 
ested in  it.  There  it  stands,  a  splendid  monument  to  his  indus- 
try and  genius. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  at  the  same  time  and  for  man}'  years,  he 
was  Editor  of  the  American  Physictax.  one  of  the  best  of  our 
medical    journals ;    and    Dr.    Kraft's    editorials    were    always 
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tinique,  brilliant,  spicy  and  unequaled  in  their  way.  More  than 
this,  wonderful  to  relate,  it  was  only  three  days  ago  that  I  re- 
ceived notice  from  the  publishers  of  a  new  book,  on  a  most  in- 
teresting topic,  by  Dr.  Kraft.  Think  of  these  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  intellect,  industry  and  toil,  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances. 

That  he  has  worn  his  poor  body  into  dissolution  and  destruc- 
tion, who  can  doubt  ?  But  after  all,  is  it  not  better  to  fall  on  the 
ramparts,  in  the  fore-front,  with  flag  in  hand  and  with  the  shout 
of  victory  in  the  air,  than  to  rust  out  in  oblivion.  Oh,  my 
friends,  what  an  example  for  emulation,  for  us  to  do  our  best 
while  yet  we  can ;  surely 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us. 
Footprints  on  the  sand  of  time." 

The  sadness  of  such  an  event  lies  largely  in  the  breaking  of 
the  loving  and  friendly  ties  of  near  association.  All  of  us  feel 
this,  feel  saddened  over  the  thought  that  never  again  shall  we 
take  his  friendly  hand  nor  hear  his  cheery  voice.  But  it  is  the 
snapping  of  those  nearer  and  dearer  ties,  that  makes  the  sad- 
dest and  most  discordant  notes ;  and  our  hearts  go  out  in  sym- 
pathy for  the  dear  ones  whom  he  loved  so  fondly  and  for  whom 
he  labored  so  willingly.  And,  yet,  friends,  when  we  think  of 
his  trials,  his  pain  and  anguish,  which  could  not  be  ended  in 
any  other  way,  can  they  or  we  not  truly  rejoice  to  know  that  to 
him  has  at  last  come  peace  and  rest,  which  was  the  only  relief 
and  solution  of  the  problem  for  him.  A  few  days  after  his  re- 
turn from  Kansis  City.  I  saw  him.  prostrated  and  helpless,  in 
pain,  and  unable  to  sleep  and  exhausted ;  yet  not  a  word  of  com- 
plaint came  from  his  lips.  He  was  cheery  and  bright,  full  of 
his  old-time  wit.  And  when  I  last  saw  him,  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  fretted  spirit  left  his  tortured  frame,  he  could  not 
speak,  but  as  I  took  his  hand,  his  lips  moved,  but  without 
sound ;  and,  gasping  for  a  few  more  breaths  of  earth's  pure  air, 
he  looked  up  at  me  through  trembling  lids,  not  with  eyes  of 
fear,  but  with  the  brave,  soft  glance  of  friendship ;  and  as  he 
pressed  my  hand,  I  knew  that  his  battle  was  nearly  over,  and 
that  peace  and  rest  would  soon  be  his :  Brave  to  the  last. 

There  is  no  death :  what  seems  so.  is  transition : 
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This  life  of  mortal  breath, 
Is  but  a  surburb  of  the  life  elysian, 
Whose  portal  we  call  death ; 
One  less  at  home. 

A  sense  of  loss  that  meets  us  at  the  gate, 
Within,  a  place  unfilled  and  desolate; 
And  far  away,  our  coming  to  await, 

One  more  in  Heaven, 

One  more  at  home. 
That  home  where  separation  cannot  be. 
That  home  where  none  is  missed  eternally 


SOME  PELVIC  DISTURBANCES. 

H.    F.    BIGGAR,    JR.,    M.D.,    CLEVELAND,    O. 

By  the  title  of  this  paper,  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  bring- 
to  the  consideration  of  the  reader  a  few  of  the  conditions  which 
we  meet  with  that  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  hard  problems  in 
our  surgical  work.  We  have  all  of  us  experienced  those  after- 
effects that  are  so  dissatisfying  and  discouraging  to  the  patient 
and  ourselves,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  paper  to  merely  start  a 
basis  of  discussion  in  which  any  new  idea  will  make  an  advance- 
ment. 

In  the  rehearsing  of  these  "  some  pelvic  distubances  "  I  lay 
no  claim  to  priority,  but  only  wish  to  record  our  experience 
with  the  late  methods  of  others. 

Surgical  technic  has  made  such  advancement  in  the  last  ten 
years,  that  the  modern  methods  are  now  almost  universally 
accepted  and  the  trend  to-day  is  to  simplify  the  erstwhile  diffi- 
cult operations. 

The  especial  pelvic  disturbances  to  which  your  attention  is 
directed  are:  ovarian  prolapse,  procidentia,  perineal  repair  and 
abdominal  post-operative  adhesions. 

Conservatism  in  surgery  is  most  admirable,  and  the  con- 
scientious surgeon  should  epitomize  the  best  results  with  the 
least  traumatism. 

During  the  last  decade  many  ovaries  have  been  sacrificed 
that  might  have  been  saved. 
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The  organ  has  a  definite  function  and  has  often  been  removed 
merely  because  it  was  sagging  or  "  dislocated  "  without  path- 
ologic conditions.  The  restoring  of  the  organ  to  its  normal 
position  will  relieve  the  woman  of  those  distressing  symptoms 
incident  to  this  condition.  The  ovary  is  usually  retro-displaced 
and  its  degree  of  prolapsus  is  variable.  Polk  describes  the 
"  retro-ovarian  shelf,"  where  the  organ  may  lodge  and  adhere. 
Van  DeWarker  ( 1 )  in  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Fetich  of  the 
Ovary,"  maintained  that  the  mere  dislocation  of  the  organ  did 
not  produce  symptoms  other  than  would  be  resulting  from 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  parts.  Herman  (2)  wrote  that 
he  did  not  believe  a  change  of  position  would  produce  even 
tenderness.  This  is  refuted  by  Rigby  (3),  Storer,  Warner  and 
Blake  (4). 

When  an  ovary  is  prolapsed  and  held  by  adhesions  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  ordinary  procedures  of  local  tamponing  and 
applications  per  vaginam  will  entirely  cure.  There  is  an  un- 
balance that  must  be  anatomically  relieved.  Local  treatments 
will  reduce  congestions,  tenderness  and  pain,  but  will  not  be  a 
permanent  cure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  operation  for  removal 
Is  liable  to  leave  the  patient  with  neuroses.  The  operation  of 
choice  is  described  by  Ward  (5)  :  the  abdomen  is  opened  and 
the  ovary,  tube  and  ligaments  are  freed  from  adhesions. 

The  uterus,  which  is  usually  retroflexed,  is  liberated  and  a 
small  slit  or  button-hole  is  made  in  the  broad  ligament,  through 
which  the  ovary  is  passed  from  behind,  forward  and  stitched 
in  position.  The  fimbrial  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  fastened 
in  juxtaposition,  the  round  and  the  infundibulo-pelvic  liga- 
ments are  then  reefed  and  shortened  in  order  to  restore  the 
anatomic  equilibrium  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  closed  in  the 
usual  manner.  By  this  procedure  the  ovary  can  functionate 
and  the  woman  is  saved  from  the  distressing  effects  of  castra- 
tion. 

One  of  the  hardest  problems  that  we  have  to  overcome  is 
procidentia  with  its  accompanying  cystocele.  The  apparently 
good  result,  as  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital,  is  too  often  blurred 
by  relapses  after  a  period  of  months  or  years.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  lack  of  tone  in  the  sagging  ligaments,  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  of  the  bladder  and  the  incomplete  operation. 

The  bladder  should  always  be  dissected  from  the  vaginal 
vault  and  the  uterus  for  quite  a  distance  laterally  as  described 
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by  Noble  of  Philadelphia  (6),  whether  hysterectomy  is  done 
or  not.  If  it  is  not  dissected  the  viscus  cannot  ride  above  the 
symphysis  and  the  pressure  will  gradually  weaken  the  supports, 
due  to  its  foreign  position. 

Reynolds  (7),  Watkins  (8),  and  Dudley  (9)  have  done 
excellent  work  in  improving  the  technic  with  the  object  in 
view  of  obtaining  greater  mechanical  strength  below.  The 
writer  agrees  with  them  on  the  Hadra  principle  that  the  dissec- 
tion of  the  bladder  from  the  vaginal  and  uterine  cervix  is  essen- 
tial to  permanent  results.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  anterior 
vaginal  wall  from  the  cervix  to  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
internal  opening  of  the  urethra  and  carried  as  deep  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  bladder.  Then  by  finger  or  gauze  dissection  the 
viscus  is  stripped  free  laterally  and  as  high  as  the  reflection  of 
the  peritoneum  when  it  rises  up  in  the  abdominal  cavity  above 
the  symphysis.  The  requisite  amount  of  redundant  vaginal 
tissue  is  excised  and  the  walls  closed  with  buried  sutures 
through  the  deeper  layers  and  the  mucosa  by  a  continuous 
stitch  with  a  couple  of  stays  of  chromic  gut  to  relieve  the 
strain.  The  best  results  in  our  experience  have  been  when  the 
combined  method,  as  above,  with  abdominal  hysterectomy,  using 
the  broad  and  round  ligaments  as  additional  supports  from 
above.  This  is  done  after  the  extirpation  of  the  uterus,  by 
bringing  the  divided  ends  of  the  ligaments  into  the  median  line 
and  fastening  them  to  the  upper  vaginal  wall,  thus  using 
nature's  supports  for  suspension  guys.  Of  course  any  perineal 
rupture  should  be  repaired.  Lee,  of  Rochester,  reports  a  series 
of  successful  operations  by  abdominal  hysterectomy  and  stitch- 
ing the  amputated  cervix  extra-peritoneally  into  the  abdominal 
incision.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  pelvic  neoplasm  is 
associated  with  dense  inflammatory  adhesions  of  the  surround- 
ing viscera,  in  the  separation  of  which  raw  bleeding  surfaces 
are  exposed  and  the  bete  noire  of  abdominal  surgery  is  the 
recurrence  of  these  adhesions.  Tough  fibrous  bands  are 
formed  which  pull  the  viscera  out  of  position,  interfere  with 
normal  intra-abdominal  movements  and  cause  much  suffering. 
It  has  occasioned  patients  to  be  operated  three  and  four  times 
before  relieved.  I  wish  I  could  offer  some  method  to  prevent ; 
and  trust  some  here  will  do  so  in  discussion.  The  peritoneum 
of  the  ox  (Cargile  membrane)  has  been  unsatisfactory. 
Flooding  the  cavity  with  saline  solution  to  float  the  intestines 
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has  been  tried,  but  the  solution  is  absorbed  too  rapidly.  Ex- 
treme care  should  be  exercised  to  cover  smoothly  with  serous 
membrane  all  raw  surfaces.  We  have  had  the  best  results 
from  pouring  over  the  bruised  surfaces  sterile  sweet  oil  and 
leaving  a  quantity  in  the  abdomen. 

During  the  last  six  months  it  has  been  our  fortune  to  operate 
on  three  cases  of  ectopic  pregnancy,  all  of  which  were  diag- 
nosed prior  to  the  "  tragic  stage  "  by  their  attending  physicians. 
Harris  (10)  and  Taylor  of  England  say  this  is  seldom  done; 
so  great  credit  should  be  given  to  these  doctors.  Two  were 
patients  of  Dr.  L.  E.  Siemon  and  the  other  of  Dr.  Frank  Kraft. 

There  are  several  ways  of  simplifying  hard  operations  and 
so  reducing  mortality.  As  suggested  by  Howard  Kelly,  the 
bisecting  operation  for  abdominal  hysterectomy  and  myomec- 
tomy where  the  dense  inflammatory  deposit  precludes  delivery 
of  the  organ  without  extensive  trauma  and  hemorrhage.  The 
uterus  or  fibroid  is  split  anteriorly  from  the  fundus  downward, 
to  the  deflexion  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  bladder  is  separated 
by  gauze  dissection.  The  uterine  artery  on  one  side  is  found 
and  ligated  and  the  half  of  the  mass  is  peeled  out  from  below 
upwards ;  the  ovarian  and  branches  are  caught  up  as  met. 
The  other  half  is  treated  likewise.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a 
freer  field  for  deep  manipulation  without  the  danger  of  intes- 
tinal injury  and  bleeding  incident  to  the  dissection  of  the  dense 
adhesions.  On  the  same  principle,  the  object  of  which  is  to  avoid 
adhesions,  those  hard  cases  of  pyosalpinx,  septic  ovaritis,  etc., 
may  be  more  easily  dealt  with,  by  splitting  the  serous  sheath 
and  peeling  away  the  peritoneum  with  its  agglutinated  attach- 
ments from  the  inside  outward.  The  organs  are  thus  enu- 
cleated with  less  danger.  The  septic  appendix,  retro-cecal,  and 
firmly  bound  down  with  its  focus  deep  in  the  fossa,  may  be 
more  easily  excised  by  splitting  the  serous  coat  at  the  proximal 
and  amputating  and  inverting  the  cecal  stump  as  usual  and 
then  following  the  organ  to  the  distal  end  by  peeling  away  the 
outer  coat  and  enucleating,  without  disturbing  the  surrounding 
protective  wall  which  nature  has  thrown  around. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  an  incision  at  right  angles  to 
the  muscular  fibre,  cut  through  the  fascia  and  the  muscle  will 
often  stretch  sufficiently  to  be  pulled  aside  without  cutting. 

We  have  no  right  to  do  extensive  operations  just  because  a 
case  is  hopeless. 
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The  congealing  time  of  the  blood  is  important  in  all  gall 
bladder  cases. 

Attacks  of  pain  in  the  upper  abdomen  passing  off  with 
vomiting  indicate  gall-stones. 

Attacks  of  pain  following  vomiting  indicate  appendicitis. 

Long  confinement  in  bed  after  operation  predisposes  to 
embolism  and  phlebitis. 
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THE   VENTILATION,    HEATING    AND    PLUMBING 
OF   A   MODERN   HOSPITAL   BUILDING* 

Description    and    Explanation    of   the    Above    Work, 
Usually  not  Visible  to  the  Visitor. 

by  tom  j.  smith,  jr.,  master  plumber,  chicago,  ill. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  who  in  the  daily  routine  visit 
hospitals,  that  these  same  buildings  are  possessed  of  lungs, 
veins  and  arteries  ?  That  these  inorganic  organs,  as  a  rule,  are 
in  better  condition  than  those  of  the  people  you  go  to  see,  or 
you  would  not  be  able  to  remain  in  the  building?  For  the 
lungs,  take  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus ;  the  arteries, 
the  water-distributing  system ;  and  the  veins  the  waste  disposal 
piping.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  modern  hospital,  usually 
a  huge  building,  many  stories  in  height,  with  acres  of  floor- 
space,  yet  so  well  provided  with  what  to-day  are  regarded  as 
necessaries,  which  yesterday  were  luxuries,  if  not  unknown 
altogether,  that  their  immensity  is  in  no  way  unpleasant. 

We  who  follow  the  ancient  example  of  Tubal-Cain — the 
first  known  artificer  in  metals — therefore  working  in  and  with 
metals  are  assured  by  the  members  of  your  honorable  profes- 
sion, and  the  architects,  that  the  ventilation  of  a  structure,  more 
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especially  a  hospital,  is  to-day  the  most  essential  feature  of  the 
entire  construction,  this  however,  chiefly,  since  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  matter  of  disposal  of  waste,  and  distribution  of 
water,  to  very  near  perfection. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  ventilation  and  heating 
by  steam  or  water  was  deemed  of  so  little  importance  in  this 
country  that  the  first  authentic  publication  concerning  the 
same  did  not  appear  in  America  until  1824,  only  eighty-four 
years  back,  and  this — a  very  small  volume  by  Thomas  Tread- 
gold, — was  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  trials  and  ultimate 
success  he  had  obtained  in  heating  a  small  factory  by  steam, 
and  gave  but  little  space  to  the  ventilation. 

When  you  consider  that  the  minimum  allowance  for  one 
person  in  a  hospital  is  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air, 
and  that  this  amount  must  be  changed  every  hour,  one  would 
seemingly  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  thus  con- 
fronting the  ventilator.  Yet  with  the  aid  of  modern  appliances 
this  task  becomes  wonderfully  simple,  almost  automatic. 

To-day  ventilation  is  divided  into  two  classes:  the  Plenum 
system,  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  in  from  without  the  building 
and  forced  through  the  apartments  requiring  the  same ;  and  the 
Exhaust  system,  which  is  practically  a  reversal  of  the  former, 
as  the  air  is  withdrawn  by  suction  from  the  rooms,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  vitiated.  The  first-named  system  is  conceded  by  all 
sanitarians  and  engineers  to  be  the  better  one  for  schools,  and 
hospitals,  and  is  the  one  most  frequently  in  use  in  building  of 
this  class. 

By  this  method  the  air  is  drawn  in  by  a  large  inclosed  fan, 
looking  much  like  the  paddle  wheel  of  an  old  fashioned  river 
steamer,  first  through  a  screen  of  cotton  cloth,  then  through  a 
thin  curtain  of  spraying  water  to  wash  it,  eventually  divided, 
some  part  of  it  passing  through  a  tempering  coil  to  warm  it,  and 
the  remainder  continuing  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air. 
These  two  varieties  of  cleaned  air  are  sent  to  separate  dis- 
tributing chambers  from  which  galvanized  iron  ducts  are  run 
to  the  various  rooms  throughout  the  building;  each  duct  ex- 
tends into  both  distributing  chambers  and  is  closed  with  a 
damper  indirectly,  operated  by  a  thermostat  which  automati- 
cally releases  either  warm  or  cool  air  as  the  temperature  of  the 
room  demands.  The  fresh  cleaned  air  enters  the  room  near 
the   floor,    and    forces    the    vitiated    slightly   warmer    air    out 
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through  a  ventilator  at  or  near  the  ceiling,  where  it  finds  its 
way  into  the  outer  air  through  cowl  ventilators  on  the  roof. 

The  action  of  the  thermostat,  which  is  adjustable,  thus  per- 
mitting the  regulation  of  temperature  to  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  specific  treatments,  is  so  even  and  delivers  the 
air  so  well  tempered,  that  if  any  draft  result  it  is  almost  imper- 
ceptible. These  thermostats  are  placed  in  each  room,  and  any 
variation  above  or  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  same  is 
set  affects  a  minute  valve  attached  to  the  instrument  which  in 
turn  affects  the  movement  of  the  compressed  air  acting  on  a 
diaphragm  valve  located  near  the  dampers  before  mentioned, 
causing  them  to  open  or  close  as  the  fluctuation  of  the  com- 
pressed air  permits.  Thus,  the  ventilation  is,  as  you  note, 
practically  subservient  to  the  heating,  in  fact  is  really  a  part 
of  it. 

The  steam  which  heats  the  tempering  coil  in  the  plenum 
chamber  is  delivered  from  several  boilers  automatically  fed  by 
stokers,  which  mechanically  feed  the  fire  and  eliminate  the- 
fluctuation  of  pressure  so  common  in  boilers  under  human  con- 
trol. These  boilers  are  known  as  High  Pressure  Boilers  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  low  pressure  or  ordinary  heating" 
boiler.  In  this  day  of  expensive  fuel,  it  is  essential  that  all  the 
heat  that  can  be  extracted  from  coal  be  utilized,  and  in  a  build- 
ing of  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  a  hospital,  there  are 
many  machines  requiring  power  or  high  pressure  steam  ;  thus 
your  heating  engineer  decides  to  utilize  the  exhaust  steam  from 
these  engines  to  heat  the  building,  as  the  heating  apparatus 
alone  requires  but  little  pressure  to  insure  circulation,  and  if 
the  same  is  at  all  difficult  it  can  be  forced  by  means  of  pumps. 

Perhaps  the  best  two  known  systems  of  heating  in  this  coun- 
try are  known  as  the  Webster  and  the  Paul  system,  invented 
by  the  men  whose  names  they  bear;  both  are  vacuum  systems, 
inasmuch  as  the  air  is  constantly  withdrawn  from  the  system, 
either  by  suction  or  thermostatic  action. 

Air  in  a  heating  system  is  as  dirt  in  a  wound,  a  source  of 
much  unpleasantness,  and  sometimes  danger  as  the  air  is  con- 
stantly forming  pockets,  causing  the  piping  to  pound  or  hammer, 
thus  retarding  a  free  circulation  of  the  steam  or  the  flow  of 
the  condensation.  Live  steam,  as  it  leaves  the  boiler,  and  con- 
tinues to  travel  through  the  mains,  cools  and  condenses,  turn- 
ing into  water,  which  to  insure  circulation,  must  be  returned 
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to  the  boiler  in  as  direct  a  manner  as  may  be  and  without  ob- 
structing the  passage  of  live  steam.  To  meet  this  requirement, 
two  lines  of  piping  are  provided,  designated  as  mains  and  re- 
turns, the  former  to  carry  the  live  steam  and  the  latter,  as  its 
name  implies,  to  return  the  condensation.  The  action  being 
not  unlike  the  functions  of  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human 
body,  the  boiler — to  carry  out  the  simile — being  the  heart. 
This  action  will  proceed  beautifully,  if  the  system  is  properlv 
installed  and  the  air  be  withdrawn  from  the  same;  it  is  by 
means  of  pumps  or  suction  that  the  two  systems  referred  to 
eradicate  this  air. 

The  steam  reaching  the  radiator,  of  which  there  are  two 
general  kinds,  direct  and  indirect,  as  their  names  signify,  either 
heat  the  atmosphere  directly  or  indirectly  by  heating  the  air 
passing  into  the  chamber. 

Having  traced  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the  exhaust  or  heat- 
ing systems,  our  attention  may  next  be  directed  to  the  high 
pressure  steam  to  ascertain  what  part  it  plays  in  the  life  of  a 
hospital.  Most  buildings  to-day  are  lighted  by  electricity,  save 
the  exits  to  fire  escapes  or  other  localities  which  ordinances 
require  to  be  gas  lighted,  and  as  electricity  is  expensive,  if 
procured  from  a  local  power  company,  some  of  the  high  pres- 
sure steam  is  employed  to  run  the  dynamos,  thus  indirectly 
furnishing  power  for  the  lights,  elevators,  air  compressors  and, 
if  the  plant  be  of  sufficient  magnitude,  for  the  pumps  of  the 
water  distributing  system ;  the  balance  of  the  high  pressure 
being  employed  in  heating  the  water  in  the  hot  water  storage 
tanks  and  operating  the  refrigeration  machinery.  Thus  is  the 
existence  of  the  building  in  a  large  measure  dependent  on  the 
steam  manufactured  therein,  which  in  turn  is  dependent  on  the 
water  supply. 

In  a  building  of  any  size,  the  question  of  water  is  a  most 
important  one.  Few  stop  to  consider  that  the  ease  and  comfort 
provided  in  the  various  buildings,  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  two  or  three  pipes  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  entering 
the  building  beneath  the  ground,  out  of  sight  and  unknown, 
save  to  the  engineer  in  whose  daily  work  they  play  so  im- 
portant a  part.  Water  is  usually  brought  into  the  building  in 
two  or  more  mains,  as  a  precaution  against  the  disablement  of 
any  single  one  (which  would  cause  a  curtailment  of  the 
supply)  and  carried  direct  to  the  pump  room  generally  located 
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in  the  basement,  or  if  the  building  has  more  than  one,  in  the 
sub-basement  or  subway.  Here  the  mains  are  connected  to  a 
common  tank,  known  as  the  surge  tank,  from  which  feed  pipes 
are  taken  to  the  pumps,  generally  arranged  in  batteries  of  two 
or  more  to  allow  for  accident  or  repair.  These  pumps 
operated  by  electricity,  or  occasionally  by  steam,  raise  the  water 
to  the  house  tanks  in  the  attic,  and  the  fire  protection  reservoirs 
attached  to  the  sprinkler  system  usually  located  in  a  pent  house 
above  the  roof. 

The  house  tanks  are  of  a  capacity  sufficient  to  supply  the 
building  for  a  considerable  period,  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
and  are  made  of  steel  or  wood,  as  the  economy  of  the  builders 
dictates.  To  avoid  the  pumping  of  more  than  sufficient  water, 
to  fill  the  tanks,  a  system  of  electric  switches  is  attached  to  the 
pumps  which  control  their  operation  automatically,  starting  or 
stopping  them  as  the  house  tanks  fill  or  empty.  These  switches 
are  operated  by  a  large  copper  float  placed  in  the  tank,  which 
as  it  rises  lowers  a  weight,  throwing  the  switch  out  and  stopping 
the  pump,  as  the  water  falls,  the  float  follows,  and  throws  the 
switch  in  place  again  until  the  tank  has  filled  to  the  regulated 
level. 

From  the  house  tanks  the  water  is  then  distributed  through 
the  building  as  required,  that  for  drinking  and  sterilizing  pur- 
poses being  piped  to  the  filters,  from  which  the  drinking  water 
is  sent  through  the  refrigeration  machine;  while  that  used  for 
supplying  the  hot  water  boilers,  steam  boilers,  toilet  fixtures, 
etc.,  is  taken  direct  to  these  points.  The  house  tanks,  in  addi- 
tion to  acting  as  reservoirs,  for  the  storage  of  water,  also  serve 
to  collect  considerable  of  the  sediment  which  otherwise  would 
enter  the  piping  much  to  the  detriment  of  brass  valves,  as  the 
sediment  tends  to  erode  the  finely  ground  brass  work,  thus 
curtailing  its  area  of  usefulness. 

Leaving  the  water  supply  for  a  time,  you  turn  to  the  great 
network  of  concealed  piping  known  as  the  Waste  Disposing 
system,  or  Waste  and  Vent  piping.  This  piping  has  a  ventilat- 
ing system  also  which  is  used  to  dispose  of  the  sewer  gas  and 
foul  air  from  the  sewerage  and  waste  pipe  layouts.  The 
method  of  installation  followed  in  all  buildings  of  more  than 
four  stories,  and  intended  for  hospital  uses,  of  the  waste  and 
vent  piping,  is  known  as  the  Durham  or  Recessed  fitting  work. 
As  the  latter  name  implies,  the  fittings  required  on  this  class  of 
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work  are  all  recessed  or  bored  so  that  the  pipe  when  in  position 
will  fit  flush,  leaving  no  space  for  the  collection  of  waste.  This 
system  requires  wrought  iron  pipe  which  is  threaded  and 
screwed  into  the  fittings,  thus  insuring  a  job  which  will  not  allow 
the  collection  of  waste  and  the  ultimate  stoppage  of  the  pipe, 
nor  one  which  any  vibration  within  the  building  can  jar  apart 
and  thus  allow  the  escape  of  noxious  gases.  In  addition  to 
being  lighter  than  the  old  cast-iron  system  with  its  multitude  of 
unreliable  caulked  joints  and  large  cumbersome  fittings  and 
hubs,  it  is  neater  in  appearance,  so  that  it  has  also  an  esthetic 
advantage. 

The  accepted  mode  of  ventilation  to-day  is  the  individual 
revent  system,  by  which  is  meant  that  each  and  every  trap  shall 
have  a  separate  connection  into  the  ventilating  pipe  which  is 
run  within  a  foot  of  the  roof  line,  increased  a  size  larger  and 
extended  above  the  roof.  The  trap  in  this  instance  is  taken  to 
mean  any  device  that  offers  a  liquid  obstruction  to  the  egres- 
sion of  the  sewer  gas  through  the  fixture  into  the  apartment  in 
which  the  same  may  be  placed,  usually  as  close  to  the  fixture 
as  possible.  I  say  accepted,  in  so  far  as  this  method  is  in- 
sisted on  by  most  of  the  municipalities  throughout  the  country, 
although  a  majority  of  the  leading  sanitarians  are  in  favor  of 
substituting  for  this  unnecessary  waste  of  pipe  and  labor  the 
Loop  System,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  would  eliminate  much 
of  the  piping  now  deemed  essential ;  but  as  the  millennium  for 
the  plumber  has  not  yet  dawned,  awaiting  perhaps  the  comple- 
tion of  the  one  for  physicians  now  in  progress,  we  will  devote 
our  time  to  the  consideration  of  things  as  they  are  and  as  the 
authorities  insists  on  having  them  installed. 

In  all  plumbing  layouts  there  are  two  sets  of  piping,  one  to 
convey  the  waste  and  the  other  for  the  ventilation;  the  waste 
piping  is  in  all  instances  as  large  or  larger  than  the  vent  piping 
and,  where  durability  has  the  precedence  over  cost,  is  of 
galvanized  wrought  iron  pipe.  In  buildings  in  which  economy 
is  essential,  tarred  pipe  is  substituted  for  the  galvanized.  In 
ventilation,  however,  most  municipalities  insist  on  galvanized 
iron  pipes.  The  fittings  required,  as  a  rule,  being  the  same  as 
the  pipe  on  which  they  are  used.  The  waste  piping  is  extended 
from  the  sewer  to  the  roof,  with  branches  taken  off  at  each 
floor  as  required,  the  vent  piping  commencing  below  the  lowest 
fixture  where  it  is  connected  into  the  waste  pipe  to  dispose  of 
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any  condensation  likely  to  form  therein,  and  is  extended  to  the 
room  with  the  increase  as  noted  previously,  with  branches  taken 
off  at  such  floors  as  ventilation  is  required.  The  waste  and 
vent  pipes  are  extended  to  the  trap  of  the  fixture,  where  as  a 
rule  they  connect,  forming  in  reality  one  continuous  pipe.  The 
method  of  extending  the  vent  and  revent  piping  is  of  two  kinds, 
ninety  and  forty-five  degrees  work  which,  as  the  angle  implies, 
refers  to  the  degree  of  fitting  used  in  making  vent  connection. 
The  latter  system  is  advocated  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and  is 
extensively  used  throughout  the  West,  the  argument  being  that 
such  condensation  as  would  form  in  the  vent  piping  would 
travel  into  the  waste  piping  with  greater  rapidity  and  ease 
through  fittings  of  forty-five  degrees  than  those  of  ninety,  and 
that  there  would  be  less  chance  for  dust,  rainwater  or  any 
foreign  substance  to  find  lodgment  in  the  piping,  which  might 
happen  where  most  of  it  runs  horizontal,  as  is  necessary  in  the 
ninety  degree  work.  The  importance  of  this  class  of  ventila- 
tion cannot  be  over-estimated,  for  in  addition  to  carrying  off 
the  sewer  gases  as  formed,  it  prevents  the  siphonage  of  the 
traps,  thus  preventing  the  sewer  gas  from  escaping  into  the 
building. 

Ventilation  of  plumbing  fixtures  is  a  comparatively  recent 
acquisition,  not  of  longer  duration  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
at  most.  In  fact  plumbing  as  we  know  it,  to-day,  is  com- 
paratively modern  and  I  may  add  that  in  this  country  it  has 
reached  a  stage  of  perfection  far  in  advance  of  any  other  coun- 
try on  the  globe,  as  you  who  have  traveled  in  Europe  will  no 
doubt  agree. 

The  most  important  connection  in  the  entire  system,  and 
the  one,  as  a  rule,  that  is  least  guarded  against,  is  the  connec- 
tion between  the  porcelain  bowl  of  a  closet  combination  and  the 
soil  pipe  proper.  Through  lack  of  care  in  setting  or  defects  in 
the  pottery  or  the  piping,  the  majority  of  these  connections 
allow  the  escape  of  sewer  gas.  Fortunately  of  late  two  con- 
nections have  appeared  on  the  market  which  allow  the  fixture 
to  be  screwed  directly  into  the  pipe :  one  goes  even  further  and 
makes  the  connection  below  the  water  seal  of  the  trap  in  the 
bowl,  thus  insuring  a  continuous  under-water  connection 
which  at  any  loosening  of  the  same  is  indicated  by  the  leakage 
of  water.  The  importance  of  this  connection  can  be  readily 
appreciated  and  should  be  compulsory. 
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It  is  the  aim  of  the  sanitarian  to  have  a  waste  pipe  as  small  as 
"would  be  consistent  with  safety,  in  order  that  the  fouling  sur- 
face may  be  as  small  as  possible  and  that  the  friction, — the 
scouring  propensity  of  the  sewage  flow — be  increased ;  for 
this  reason,  the  majority  of  the  fixtures,  with  the  exception  of 
closets,  are  wasted  into  piping  of  no  larger  diameter  than  two 
inches,  and  is  even  smaller  for  single  bath-tubs  or  basins.  The 
r event  connection  to  a  fixture  is  deemed  of  ample  size,  if  two 
inches  in  diameter;  that  does  not  mean  that  all  the  vent  piping- 
should  be  of  that  caliber;  it  simply  refers  to  individual  con- 
nection. In  a  building  of  six  or  more  stories,  the  main  or 
trunk  vents  range  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  fixtures. 

The  running  of  water,  steam,  ventilation  and  waste  piping 
is  known  as  the  "  roughing-in  "  of  a  building,  as  this  is  the 
roughest  part  of  the  work.  So  that  having  "  roughed-in  "  the 
water,  steam  and  plumbing,  we  must,  in  the  finishing  or  setting 
of  the  radiators  and  fixtures,  put  in  a  sprinkler  system  for  fire 
protection,  a  vacuum  system  for  cleaning,  and  the  refrigeration 
to  cool  the  water,  all  of  which  are  a  part  of  the  ventilating, 
heating  and  plumbing  of  a  modern  hospital  building. 

The  Sprinkler  system  is  an  arrangement  of  piping  with  a 
certain  number  of  nozzle  openings,  in  a  given  space,  dependent 
on  the  class  of  building  to  be  protected;  in  a  hospital  for  every 
fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space,  one  nozzle  should  be  ample. 
A  nozzle  is  a  brass  valve  which,  instead  of  being  closed  by  turn- 
ing a  handle,  is  closed  by  a  thin  brass  disc ;  this  is  secured  in 
place  by  a  small  brass  support  fastened  to  the  casting  by  very 
fine  solder,  which  will  melt  in  comparatively  moderate  heat, 
thus  allowing  the  disc  to  be  forced  out.  releasing  the  compress 
air  contained  in  the  piping.  This  permits  the  egression  of 
water  from  the  fire  protection  tank  1  high  above  the  roof),  to 
escape  at  a  strong  pressure,  striking  against  little  points  in  the 
casting  which  being  deflected  into  spray,  distribute  it  over  a 
considerable  area.  The  compressed  air  would  seem  unneces- 
sary in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  must  first  escape  before  the 
water  can  be  had,  but  as  air  heats  with  greater  rapidity  than 
water,  the  time  saved  in  melting  the  nozzle  open  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  loss  of  action  in  the  emptying  of  the 
air.     This   compressed   air   is    furnished  by   the   compressors. 
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which  also  furnish  the  pressure  for  the  vacuum  or  cleaning 
system;  this  eliminates  the  dust  of  the  old  broom  and  carries 
all  sweepings  into  the  basement,  where  the  same  is  collected  and 
destroyed. 

The  refrigeration  is  furnished  by  ammonia-cooled  brine 
which  is  pumped  to  the  refrigerators,  water-coolers  and  the 
morgue,  as  required  by  special  machinery ;  the  drinking  water, 
after  leaving  the  filters, — huge  iron  drums,  filled  with  super- 
cleaned  lake  sand, — is  sent  through  a  number  of  coils  lying  in 
the  cooler  and  then  conveyed  through  well  covered  pipes  to 
the  drinking  fountains  and  such  other  points  where  cold  water 
is  required,  say  for  bath  tubs  in  fever  cases,  drip  spray  in 
morgue  rooms,  etc. 

Finally  the  fixtures  in  a  hospital  where  sanitation  is  the 
primary  thought,  should  be  of  no  other  material  than  porcelain 
ware,  save  perhaps  the  slop  sinks  or  movable  bath  tubs,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  of  enamelled  ware.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
manufacturers  of  plumbing  fixtures  is  the  almost  universal 
custom  of  trimming  their  fixtures  with  ornate  nickel-plated 
ware  which,  in  addition  to  affording  excellent  lodgment  for 
dirt  and  grease,  rapidly  wears  away  the  nickel-plating,  leaving 
the  faucets,  chains,  traps,  etc.,  in  a  more  or  less  speckled  condi- 
tion, not  in  the  least  attractive.  The  fixtures  should  be 
trimmed  in  the  plainest  of  fittings,  without  unnecessary  crev- 
ices, and  burnished  instead  of  nickel-plated ;  this  would  be  more 
hygienic  and  also  possibly  more  esthetic.  It  would  be  well  to 
remember  that  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  ventilation  and  plumbing, 
efficiency  and  durability  should  not  be  subservient  to  economy, 
and  that  the  real  economy  lies  not  in  a  curtailment  of  the  initial 
cost,  but  in  the  limitation  of  the  maintenance  and  deterioration 
expenses.  Plenty  of  sunlight  with  good  natural  and  mechanical 
ventilation  is  all  that  can  be  asked  to  make  perfect  a  building 
devoted  to  the  curing  of  the  sick. 

3558  Rhodes  Avenue. 


— Cold   facts  provoke  hot  arguments. — T.  L.  MacDonald, 
M.D. 

— A  river  that  is  confined  to  its  bed  does  not  require  the 
attendance  of  a  physician.     Ding!  Ding! — Anskutz. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY    WM.    BENHAM    SNOW. 

{Continued  from  p.  179.) 

CHAPTER  III. 
RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

The  hyperemia  induced  by  the  action  of  these  frequencies 
which  is  associated  with  tanning,  is  very  superficial  but  painful 
in  its  effects,  in  many  cases  inducing  vesication  of  the  skin, 
and  therefore  except  when  such  effects  are  desirable,  are  con- 
tra-indicated. It  would  seem  that  the  main  object  in  nature,  as 
far  as  the  human  race  is  concerned,  of  the  ultra-violet  and 
higher  visible  frequencies,  is  to  effect  tanning  in  order  that 
white  races  living  in  the  tropics  or  during  the  summer  seasons 
in  temperate  zones,  who  are  much  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  may 
not  be  overstimulated  by  the  penetrating  action  of  the  stimula- 
ting rays  of  light  and  heat  of  the  lower  frequencies.  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  in  the  course  of  centuries,  peoples  who  live 
constantly  in  these  climates  have  become  dark-skinned  races, 
as  is  notable  in  the  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  others  living  in  the 
tropics  or  southern  portion  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

The  induction  of  hyperemia  by  the  actinic  effects  of  the 
higher  frequencies,  and  from  the  combined  action  of  all  the 
frequencies  of  light  together  with  the  radiant  heat,  are  demon- 
strated to  be  capable  of  increasing  positive  chemiotaxis,  hasten- 
ing the  destruction  and  release  of  the  tissues  from  deleterious 
substances,  or  forms  of  germ  life  present  in  them.  The  degrees 
to  which  this  may  be  effected  will  vary  with  the  character  of  the 
radiations  as  to  volume  and  intensity. 

The  effect  of  light  and  heat  radiations  upon  metabolism  is  to 
quicken  the  functional  activities  of  the  cells  thus  stimulated, 
promoting  elimination  through  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands, 
and  inducing  an  increased  influx  of  blood  associated  with  the 
hyperemia  produced,  thereby  favoring  local  nutrition  and 
elimination.  The  application  of  intense  heat  and  light  to  the 
peripheral  neurons  undoubtedly  also  stimulates  reflexly  greater 
activities  in  parts  and  organs  remote  from  the  site  of  stimula- 
tion.   This  is  clinically  demonstrated  in  the  beneficial  influence 
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of  light  upon  tissue  building,  and  increased  body  weight,  prob- 
ably by  influences  both  anabolic  and  katabolic.  These  effects, 
in  a  general  way,  indicate  the  therapeutic  employment  of  light, 
and  place  it  in  the  field  as  one  of  the  valuable  physical  the- 
rapeutic measures. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
SOURCES  OF  RADIANT  ENERGY. 

The  sources  of  radiant  energy  are  both  natural  and  artificial. 

The  natural  sources  are  the  sun,  radium,  uranium  and  other 
ratio-active  bodies ;  the  sun  alone  in  connection  with  this  chap- 
ter calling  for  consideration. 

The  artificial  sources  are  the  electric  arc,  incandescent,  and 
mercury  vapor  lamps,  and  the  Crookes  tube,  all  electrical 
sources;  and  others  not  practical  for  therapeutic  purposes,  in- 
cluding all  flaming  or  burning  materials,  which  emit  radiant 
light  and  heat. 

/.  The  sun,  the  natural  source  of  light,  furnishes  all  that 
could  be  desired  when  employed  in  conjunction  with  surround- 
ing conditions  and  the  necessary  means  for  facilitating  conden- 
sation, direct  radiation,  and  in  connection  with  various  ar- 
rangements for  filtration  when  desirable. 

The  variations  in  weather  conditions  in  most  climates,  how- 
ever, render  it  as  a  source  of  radiant  energy  rather  too  capri- 
cious for  a  practical  means  in  therapeutics. 

II.  The  electrical  arc,  as  an  artificial  source  of  radiant  energy, 
has  been  employed  since  the  first  introduction  of  artificial  light 
in  therapeutics.  It  possesses  the  advantage,  especially  when 
generated  in  connection  with  iron  cored  electrodes,  of  evolving 
rays  particularly  rich  in  the  chemical  or  ultra-violet  end  of  the 
spectrum.  There  are  disadvantages  in  the  administration  how- 
ever, when  it  is  to  be  employed  for  the  general  or  constitutional 
effects  in  that  it  cannot  be  applied  directly  over  a  patient,  as 
when  resting  in  a  recumbent  position,  because  of  hot  flying 
particles  from  the  consuming  carbon  electrodes.  Another  dis- 
advantage is  that  the  relative  amount  of  current  consumed  in 
the  production  of  a  given  amount  of  radiant  light  and  heat  is 
much  greater  than  with  the  high  power  incandescent  lamp. 
In  the  enclosed  light  bath  employing  sufficient  candle  power  to 
produce  the  desired  radiant  light  and  heat  effects,  it  is  impos- 
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sible  for  some  patients,  and  all  patients  under  extreme  condi- 
tions of  time  and  intensity,  to  inhale  and  withstand  the  gases 
thrown  off  from  the  arc  lamps.  These  gases  are  composed 
largely  of  nitrous  acid  and  ozone,  evolved  by  the  electric  arc. 
Furthermore,  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  profound,  combined 
light  and  heat  effects,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  ultra-violet 
rays,  as  stated  in  the  previous  chapter,  induce  too  great  a  de- 
gree of  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  which  is  followed  by  marked 
tanning,  due  to  the  peculiar  action  of  the  higher  frequencies. 
However,  in  certain  cases,  the  induction  of  intense  hyper- 
emia may  be  desirable,  but  the  tanning  interferes  largely  with 
subsequent  beneficial  effects  when  it  is  desirable  to  continue 
administrations  of  radiant  energy  to  the  deeper  tissues.  For 
the  treatment  of  local  infectious  processes,  as  in  lupus  vulgaris, 
with  the  employment  of  intense  focused  light,  rich  in  ultra-vio- 
let, the  arc  light  is  indicated  in  some  cases. 

III.  The  incandescent  light  properly  fills  the  widest  field  of 
therapeutic  indication.  This  type  of  lamp  combines  a  large 
percentage  of  radiant  heat  and  from  focused  rays,  and  lamps 
of  high  candle  power  are  rich  in  luminous  rays — rays  which 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  tissues  than  the  radiations  of  the 
higher  frequencies  in  which  they  are  deficient.  A  light  of  this 
sort  is  always  most  convenient  of  application,  as  it  can  be  ap- 
plied directly  over  the  patient  while  reclining ;  with  the  advan- 
tage that  a  maximum  surface  is  receiving  the  radiations  while 
the  opposite  surface  is  not  exposed  during  the  administration. 
Another  advantage  is  that  the  light  may  be  moved  back  and 
forth  over  the  surface  with  the  greatest  convenience  and  by  the 
patient  himself  during  applications  to  the  front  of  the  body. 
Another  advantage  of  the  incandescent  light  is  that  it  is  depleted 
of  the  ultra-violet  radiations  and  may  therefore  be  applied,  if 
desirable,  for  a  longer  time  without  danger  of  producing  a  dis- 
agreeable hyperemia  or  eventually  tanning  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  thereby  interfering  with  the  maximum  degree  of  thera- 
peutic efficiency. 

IV.  The  mercury  vapor  lamps  have  been  employed  by  some 
for  general  applications  but  to  the  present  time  have  little 
recognized  therapeutic  value.  The  radiations  produced  by 
these  lamps  are  rich  in  the  higher  frequencies,  but  the  red  and 
infra-red  are  absent ;  and  as  the  ultra-violet  frequencies  are  fil- 
tered out,  by  the  glass,  as  they  would  be,  possess  no  advan- 
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tage  over  the  incandescent  lamps,  but  a  decided  disadvantage  in 
that  the  red  and  heat  rays,  which  are  most  penetrating  and 
effective,  are  to  a  very  large  degree  absent  from  this  type  of 
light. 

APPARATUS. 

There  have  been  several  types  of  arc  lamp  manufactured  and 
used  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

The  marine  search  light,  manufactured  by  Bogue  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  is  provided  with  a  parabolic  reflector  and  movable 
carriage,  and  self-adjusting  device  for  maintaining  the  carbon 
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Fig.  6. — Marine  Search  Light. 

electrodes  in  contact  (see  Fig.  6).  The  movable  or  adjustable 
platform  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  vary  the  divergence  or  con- 
vergence of  the  rays  whereby  either  parallel  rays  or  focused 
rays  may  be  projected  upon  the  patient.  The  author's  appara- 
tus has  also  been  provided  by  him  with  a  hood  and  water  cool- 
ing device,  whereby  the  rays  from  the  arc  may  be  focused  and 
emitted  through  plain  rock  crystal  lenses  for  use  for  the  treat- 
ment of  one  patient  instead  of  four  as  by  the  arrangement  of 
Niels  Finsen  to  be  employed  for  the  treatment  of  lupus  or  other 
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conditions  in  which  this  method  of  treatment  may  be  indicated. 
A  blue  glass  screen  is  also  provided  with  this  lamp. 

The  actinolite,  one  of  the  older  types  of  arc  lights,  focuses 
or  renders  the  rays  focused  or  parallel  by  passing  them  through 
a  movable  glass  lens.  This  lamp  was  manufactured  by  Kliegl 
Bros.,  also  of  New  York,  and  is  of  varying  capacity.  It  pos- 
sesses the  same  disadvantages  as  the  other  arc  lamps  except 
that  the  light  being  passed  through  glass  lenses  the  ultra-violet 
radiations  are  cut  out  or  absorbed. 

Another  arc  recently  put  upon  the  market  by  Frank  S.  Betz, 
of  Chicago,  (Fig.  7)  is  practically  after  the  same  idea  as  the 
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'/  marine  search  light;  bui" 
uses  less  amperage,  pro- 
ducing less  light,  and  in- 
cludes colored  screens  for 
cutting  out  the  ultra-violet 
and  various  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  The  lamp  is  a 
very  practical  one  of  its 
kind  and  will  be  hailed  by 
•■5  those  who  are  seeking  a 
low-priced  arc  lamp  of  fair 
intensity  for  the  application 
of  the  ultra-violet  and  vari- 
ous other  radiations  at  the 
discretion  of  the  operator. 
The  solar  arc  lamp  is  of  cheaper  and  simpler  construction  and 
provided  with  an  adjustable  arc  and  parabolic  reflector,  but 
employing  less  amperage  and  consequently  producing  less 
radiations.  It  must  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  lamp 
and  other  arc  lamps  provided  with  parabolic  reflectors,  that  as 
the  arc  is  drawn  from  the  reflecting  surface,  as  at  the  focal 
point  the  radiations  cross,  a  shimmer  of  what  the  uninitiated  are 
sometimes  led  to  believe  are  violet  radiations  appear  within  the 
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Fig.  8. — London    Hospital   Lamp. 
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center  of  the  light  ring.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  dark 
field  beyond  the  point  where  the  focused  rays  cross.  ( See  Fig. 
5).  The  same  is  true  beyond  the  focal  point  of  the  incandes- 
cent lamp,  provided  with  a  parabolic  reflector. 

The  elaborate  apparatus  of  Neils  Finsen  consisted  of  a  90- 
ampere  arc  placed  in  the  center,  the  radiations  being  projected 
through  four  tubes,  and  condensed  through  rock  crystal  lenses 
and  the  heat  rays  filtered  out  through  ice  or  cooled  water  placed 
in  the  tube.  Four  patients  placed  at  the  four  angles  were 
treated  at  one  time  with  the  involved  surfaces  pressed  against 
the  outer  lens  of  rock  crystal,  to  render  the  tissues  anemic,  a 
necessity  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Finsen.  This 
apparatus  has  been  but  little  used  in  this  country,  though  sev- 
eral of  the  apparatus  have  been  installed,  because  the  ultra- 
violet rays  are  indicated  in  such  a  limited  number  of  cases ;  par- 
ticularly the  types  of  lupus  which  are  very  rare  in  this  country ; 
and  because,  immediately  following  the  introduction  of  the 
methods  of  Finsen,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  x-ray  was 
more  effective  in  the  treatment  of  these  conditions.  A  much 
less  expensive  and  equally  practical  apparatus  is  the  London 
Hospital  lamp  first  designed  by  Lartet  and  Genoud,  many  mod- 
ifications of  which  have  been  produced,  notably  the  one  shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  8)  manufactured  by  the  Victor 
Electric  Co.,  of  Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston.  This  type  of 
lamp  largely  supplanted  the  more  elaborate  lamp  of  Finsen. 
It  will  prove  of  value  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  which  may 
not  respond  properly  to  the  Roentgen  ray,  or  in  which  the 
x-ray  would  sacrifice  the  part,  as  the  lobe  of  an  ear  involved 
in  a  lupus  process. 

The  electric  incandescent  lamps. — A  large  number  of  thera- 
peutic lamps  of  the  incandescent  type  have  been  put  upon  the 
market,  all  of  which  possess  certain  degrees  of  merit.  A  lamp 
of  small  candle  power  is  valuable  for  applications  to  circum- 
scribed areas,  even  for  intense  local  treatment,  but  for  their 
effects  upon  general  metabolism  and  other  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration too  large  areas  are  not  practical,  as  they  consume  too 
much  of  the  time  both  of  the  patient  and  physician.  Of  the 
high  candle  power  incandescent  lamps,  the  most  practical 
type  is  the  so  called  Leucodescent  light  manufactured  by 
Spear-Marshall  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  (Fig.  9).  One  feature  of 
this  particular  lamp  is  the  character  of  the  reflection,  which 
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instead  of  being  by  a  parabolic  reflector  with  one  focal  point,  is 
constructed  with  a  corrugated  reflector  and  conical  side  reflec- 
tors which  project  lines  in  parallel  and  crossing  lines  of  radia- 
tion having  two  parallel  fields  of  greatest  brilliancy  and  inten- 
sity, which  permit  the  operator  to  move  the  lamp  about  in  such 

a  manner  that  these  two 
fairly  large  fields  of  in- 
tense radiation  can  be 
tolerated,  as  they  cannot 
be  when  held  in  one 
position  directly  over 
the  regions  of  tender- 
ness or  inflammatory 
involvements.  At  the 
same  time  the  whole 
surface  receives  a  liberal 
radiation  of  light  and 
heat.  In  the  writer's 
experience  this  type  of 
lamp  meets  most  accept- 
ably the  demands  of  the 
localizing  incandescent 
lamp  for  general  thera- 
peutic administration. 
The  Minin  light,  devised  first  by  Professor  Minin  of  St. 
Petersburg,  consists  of  a  50  to  100  c.  p.  incandescent  lamp  with 
a  bulb  of  "natural-blue"  glass,  and  provided  with  a  reflector 
for  projecting  the  radiations.  While  various  claims  have  been 
made  as  to  the  anesthetic  effects  of  this  lamp,  in  the  writer's 
experience  the  only  advantage  he  has  discerned,  if  it  be  an 
advantage,  is  the  additional  heat  radiation  from  the  conversion 
of  the  luminous  and  other  frequencies  absorbed  by  the  glass 
into  heat  radiation.  In  other  words,  the  Minin  lamp  becomes 
a  radiator  of  heat,  but  in  this  respect  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
advantage  over  a  high  candle  power  lamp  which  may  be  raised 
and  lowered  over  the  surface  of  the  patient,  and  the  tempera- 
ture regulated  to  the  point  of  toleration  without  cutting  out  the 
generally  beneficial  light  radiations.  This  statement  is  made 
from  the  author's  observations,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Pro- 
fessor Minin  and  others  have  reported  favorably  of  blue  light. 
The    manufacturers    of    the    Lcucodescciit    lamp,    Spear- 
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Marshall  &  Co.  have  manufactured  screens  (Fig.  10)  con- 
structed of  narrow  strips  of  colored  glass  in  three  colors — 
blue,  orange  and  red — by  means  of  which  when  fastened  to  the 
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lower  rim  of  the  shield  permit  that  only  those  rays  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  combination  with  the  heat  rays ;  and  a  small  hand 
lamp,  (Fig.  11)  the  "midget"  lamp  provided  with  50  candle 
power  bulbs  of  white  and  the  other  colors  as  provided  for  the 
screens  for  use  with  the  large  lamps. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

i^octetp  Jtteetmgtf. 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMEOPATHY- 
SIXTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION,  KANSAS 
CITY,  MO-,  JUNE  22-27,   1908- 

President  Royal  C.  Copeland  called  the  first  session  to  order 
in  the  Casino  Hall  of  the  New  Coates  House  promptly  at  three 
o'clock  p.  m.  The  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stewart  Smith,  of  Kansas  City,  himself  a  homeopathic  gradu- 
ate. In  the  annual  address,  the  President  complimented  the 
local  committee  on  the  completeness  of  their  arrangements, 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  ways  and  means  committee 
to  guard  against  unwise  expenditures  of  money  at  annual  ses- 
sions, urged  that  the  choice  of  place  of  meeting  be  left  entirely 
to  the  executive  committee,  recommended  that  the  in-coming 
President  appoint  chairmen  of  standing  bureaux  and  commit- 
tees for  the  ensuing  year,  complimented  the  various  officers  and 
committees  who  had  served  with  him,  and  stronglv  urged  the 
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appointment  of  a  field  secretary  to  work  with  the  Council  of 
Medical  Education  in  organizing. 

President  L.  A.  Perce  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  the  President  of 
the  National  Society  of  Eclectics,  was  introduced  and  gave  a 
cordial  fraternal  address. 

The  Treasurer  reported  a  seeming  deficit  of  about  $150, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  bank  in  New  York  in  which  the 
funds  of  the  Institute  were  deposited  was  forced  to  close  its 
doors  and  the  balance  therein  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Institute  is  about  $1,400.  This  will  be  paid  during  the  next 
three  years  and  meantime  bears  interest  at  three  per  cent,  and 
four  per  cent. 

Delay  in  the  issuing  of  the  Transactions  was  reported  by  the 
Secretary,  Dr.  Frank  Kraft,  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  members 
had  failed  to  send  in  reports,  papers  and  discussions  promptly. 

Dr.  W.  O.  Forbes  reported  for  the  Transportation  Commit- 
tee that  he  had  been  unable  to  obtain  any  concessions  in  rates 
below  the  two-cent-a-mile  rate. 

The  ways  and  means  committee  for  the  session  was  ap- 
pointed and  consisted  of  Drs.  Norton,  Horner,  Smith,  Cobb 
and  Hinsdale. 

The  formal  opening  exercises  took  place  in  the  Willis  Wood 
theatre  and  were  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  in 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  Institute.  President  Copeland 
delivered  one  of  the  finest  addresses  it  has  been  our  fortune  to 
hear  him  deliver.  His  principal  plea  was  for  a  consideration 
by  the  old  school  of  the  merits  of  our  law  of  cure,  he  claiming 
that  they  should  give  it  consideration  especially  as  they  have  no- 
therapeutics  of  their  own  to  ofTer.  He  quoted  a  prominent  old 
school  neurologist  in  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country  as 
having  said  to  him :  "  I  am  an  honest  man,  trying  to  help  my  pa- 
tients, and  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  our  materia 
me'dica  to  give  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  afflicted.  I  am  as  helpless 
as  a  babe  in  the  presence  of  disease  and  feel  myself  to  be  a 
useless  barnacle  on  the  hull  of  society." 

Dr.  Copeland  reviewed  to  some  extent  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine, noting  the  waning  interest  in  medicine  and  purelv  medi- 
cinal treatment  and  the  prominence  of  surgery.  He  showed 
that  disease  is  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  fatal  and  this 
"  in  spite  of  all  that  sanitation  has  done  or  may  vet  accom- 
plish ;  in  spite  of  all  the  marvelous  results  of  surgery,  the  acme 
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of  which  must  soon  be  attained  ;  in  spite  of  all  the  modern 
methods  of  nursing  and  general  management  of  the  patient, 
disease  is  rampant ;  each  year  more  and  more  prevalent  and 
fatal." 

He  quoted  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth  of  London  as  having  said  in 
an  address  four  months  ago  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 
Paris :  "  We  are.  I  fear,  suffering  in  these  days  from  a  widely 
spread  spirit  of  incredulity,  timidity  and  hopelessness  in  the 
whole  realm  of  therapeutics.  We  spend  much  time  in  culti- 
vating elaborate  diagnosis,  and  this  is  quite  right,  but  we  griev- 
ously neglect  our  main  business  as  healers  and  mitigators  of 
disease.  Our  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  has  declined 
out  of  all  proportion  to  that  gained  by  the  progress  of  bac- 
teriology which  claims  to  supersede  the  older  therapeutic  art. 
It  will  never  supersede  it  for  there  are,  as  Sir  William  Jenner 
said,  but  two  great  questions  to  be  answered  at  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  man — what  is  the  matter  with  him?  and  what  will  do  him 
good  ?  In  short,  are  we  not,  as  physicians,  slowly  drifting  into 
the  position  of  abstract  scientists  and  gradually  losing  our 
proper  relation  to  the  sick  as  skillful  medical  artists?" 

From  this  Dr.  Copeland  went  on  to  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  homeopathic  practice  of 
medicine,  discussing  it  from  the  standpoint  of  an  ultra-scientist, 
showing  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  law  is  scientific. 

He  closed  with  the  following  brilliant  peroration  :  "  As  the 
momentary  ambassador  of  this  great  profession  and  in  the  name 
of  Samuel  Hahnemann,  I  freely  confer  upon  all  physicians,  of 
all  schools,  of  all  creeds  and  color,  of  all  nationalities  and 
languages,  a  boon  greater  than  scalpel  and  forceps,  greater  than 
anesthetic  or  anodyne,  greater  than  hypodermic  or  application, 
greater  than  lotion  or  emollient,  the  knowledge  of  the  homeo- 
pathic materia  medica  and  the  right  to  use  it  in  its  original 
purity.  By  authority  of  his  living  heirs.  I  divide  with  you  our 
inheritance  and  receive  you  as  sons  and  daughters  with  our- 
selves, of  our  father  in  faith,  SAMUEL  CHRISTIAN  FRED- 
ERICK HAHNEMANN." 

The  Mayor  of  Kansas  City  delivered  an  eloquent  address  of 
welcome  and  it  was  ably  seconded  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  Dr.  W.  J.  Gates.  Dr. 
Horner  responded  for  the  Institute.  Dr.  W.  D  Foster  of 
Kansas  Citv  announced  that  he  had  in  course  of  construction 
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for  presentation  to  the  Institute  a  gavel  which  is  to  be  composed 
of  pieces  of  wood  recovered  from  the  pioneers  of  Homeopathy 
in  Europe  and  America. 

At  the  second  session,  the  various  amendments  proposed  last 
year  were  taken  up  and  passed.  Formal  business  was  trans- 
acted but  no  special  work  was  done. 

The  great  work  of  the  meeting  was  done  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  On  the  former  day,  the  Committee  on  President's 
Address  reported  through  its  chairman,  Dr.  Horner,  referring 
to  the  able  work  of  the  President  during  the  past  year  and  en- 
dorsing his  recommendations.  These  wrere  afterwards  incor- 
porated into  proposed  amendments  to  the  by-laws. 

The  Committee  on  the  Journal  made  the  following  definite 
recommendations  : 

First,  to  secure  the  immediate  incorporation  of  the  Institute. 
Second,  to  make,  in  the  name  of  the  Institute,  a  contract  for 
not  more  than  five  years  with  some  reliable  publishing  house  to 
publish  a  weekly  journal  of  not  less  than  forty-eight  pages,  to 
be  known  as  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy. 

Third,  the  contract  to  obligate  the  Institute  to  no  financial 
responsibility  beyond  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  $2.50  per 
annum  for  each  member  of  the  Institute  in  good  standing,  each 
such  member  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Journal  without  additional 
expense. 

Fourth,  to  elect  an  editor  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five 
years,  who  shall  be  satisfactory  to,  and  whose  salary  shall  be 
paid  by,  the  publishers  with  whom  such  contract  is  made. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reported  that  the  matter 
had  been  considered  by  them  and  gave  their  endorsement  of  it 
in  so  far  as  the  expense  to  the  Institute  was  concerned. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  committee  composed  of 
Drs.  Royal,  B.  F.  Bailey,  Copeland,  Cobb  and  Sawyer  were 
appointed  with  full  authority  to  carry  them  out,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  should  it  be  impossible  to  complete  the  matter 
without  unduly  delaying  the  issue  of  the  Transactions,  the 
executive  committee  should  take  charge  of  the  matter  of  pub- 
lishing the  same. 

Drs.  King,  Custis  and  Swormstedt  of  Washington  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  secure  the  incorporation  of  the  Insti- 
tute.    Five   hundred    dollars   were   appropriated    for   the   pre- 
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liminary  expenses  of  the  committee  in  the  establishing  of  the 
Journal. 

Dr.  Royal,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education, 
reported  during  the  past  year  the  council  had  been  instrumental 
in  preserving  the  recognition  by  various  state  boards  of  cer- 
tain homeopathic  colleges  which  had  been  placed  under  the  ban 
of  the  Council  of  Medical  Education  of  the  A.M. A.  That  all 
the  homeopathic  colleges  had  been  visited  during  the  past  year 
and  various  recommendations  had  been  made  by  the  council r 
looking  to  improvements  where  such  were  necessary.  While 
making  such  visitations,  the  members  of  the  council  had  taken 
the  opportunity  to  further  the  general  interests  of  the  Institute 
and  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  upwards  of  eighty  appli- 
cations for  membership.  An  assistant  council  had  been  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  three  representatives  from  each  state, 
whose  function  it  was  to  keep  track,  first,  of  the  representation 
of  homeopathy  in  the  state  examining  boards,  and,  second,  to 
keep  watch  over  matters  of  legislation  in  the  various  states. 

The  Institute  voted  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the  work 
of  the  Council  and  this  body  was  constituted  the  Committee  on 
Promulgation  of  Homeopathy. 

The  Intercollegiate  Committee  through  Dr.  Custis  reported 
the  total  number  of  graduates  from  homeopathic  colleges  in 
1908  to  be  244,  as  against  227  for  1907,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
freshman  classes  for  that  year. 

The  Institute  of  Drug  Proving  reported  a  fund  of  about  four 
thousand  dollars  on  hand.  The  proving  of  strychnia  phos- 
phorica  has  been  authorized.  The  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Mohr, 
the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  body,  was  deplored  as  he  had 
been  a  mountain  of  strength.  The  report  was  signed  by  Dr. 
Custis,  the  chairman. 

The  International  Congress  of  Tuberculosis  will  have  as 
delegates  from  the  Institute,  Dr.  W.  B.  Hinsdale  and  such  col- 
leagues as  he  may  select. 

The  Board  of  Censors  will  be  continued  in  service  during  the 
entire  year,  the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  being 
added,  ex-officio,  to  the  Board.  They  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare members  of  the  Institute  such  applicants  as  have  pre- 
sented the  necessary  credentials  and  whose  names  have  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeo- 
pathy for  one  month.  A  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  is  re- 
quired to  elect. 
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Acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  New  York  State  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Society,  the  Institute  authorized  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  confer  with  a  like  committee  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  to  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the 
establishment  of  a  commission  of  twenty  members  of  each  body 
to  prove  drugs  upon  the  human  organism. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows : 

President,  William  Davis  Foster,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

First  Vice-President,  T.  H.  Carmichael,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  John  Hensley,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Secretary,  Frank  Kraft,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Treasurer,  Thos.  Franklin  Smith,  Xew  York. 

Registrar,  J.  H.  Ball.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Necrologist,  George  Shower,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dr.  Julio  F.  Conbers,  Bogota,  Colombia,  was  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Censors  elected  to  honorary 
membership. 

The  illness  of  Drs.  T.  Griswold  Comstock  and  A.  C.  Cow- 
perthwaite  and  the  affliction  fallen  upon  Dr.  D.  H.  Beckwith 
through  the  death  of  his  wife,  were  suitably  acknowledged  by 
telegrams  of  condolence. 

The  following  Journal  Committee  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Dr.  Royal,  Chairman ;  Drs.  Cobb,  B.  F. 
Bailey,  Sawyer  and  Copeland. 

The  Senate  of  Seniors  did  a  most  graceful  thing  when  they 
elected  Dr.  Hamilton  Fisk  Biggar  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  repre- 
sent them  as  Honorary  President  for  the  ensuing  year.  Dr. 
Biggar  was  equal  to  the  occasion  of  being  formally  presented 
to  the  Institute,  and  responded  in  an  eloquent  speech  accepting 
the  honor  and  dwelling  upon  the  great  necessity  for  following 
up  the  good  work  of  the  retiring  president,  Dr.  Copeland,  by 
entering  upon  an  energetic  plan  of  organization  throughout  the 
entire  United  States.  He  further  emphasized  his  belief  with 
an  offer  to  be  one  of  a  number  to  give  one  hundred  dollars  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  work.  His  proposition  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  when  the  newly-elected  President. 
Dr.  Foster,  followed  his  speech  of  acceptance  with  a  like  propo- 
sition, Dr.  Biggar  took  the  floor  and  a  campaign  for  funds  was 
inaugurated  amidst  great  enthusiasm.  In  half  an  hour,  he  had 
raised  $5,250  to  be  expended  in  the  work  of  the  Council  on 
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Medical  Education  and  the  Committee  for  the  Promulgation 
of  Homeopathy.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Dr.  Biggar,  for  to 
him  must  the  greater  part  of  the  credit  be  given. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Business,  among  other 
resolutions  reported,  made  the  recommendation  that  "the 
executive  committee  in  deciding  upon  places  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Institute,  shall,  when  deemed  practicable,  select  as  such 
place  of  meeting  for  each  third  year  some  place  of  meeting 
west  of  a  meridian  dividing  Lake  Michigan." 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  were  instructed  in  the  event 
of  the  formation  of  a  National  Board  of  Health  "  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  this  Institute." 

Drs.  B.  F.  Bailey,  Cobb,  Copeland,  Foster,  Royal  and  Sawyer 
were  named  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  first  year  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  incorporated. 

The  Committee  on  Pharmacopeia  reported  that  during  the 
year  a  number  of  state  societies  had  endorsed  the  pharmaco- 
peia. It  presented  a  resolution  which  was  adopted,  calling 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  LTnited  States  to  incorporate  in  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacopeia  as  a 
standard  for  drugs  along  with  the  National  Formulary  of  the 
old  school. 

The  Committee  on  New  Members,  Dr.  W.  A.  Paul,  chair- 
man, reported  220  new  members  elected  this  year. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Duffield  presented  to  the  Institute  a  gavel  made  of 
wood  from  a  tree  famous  because  under  its  shadow  occurred 
the  last  surrender  of  arms  during  the  Civil  War. 

After  a  spirited  debate  before  the  Executive  Committee,  De- 
troit was  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  next  year.  The 
Institut  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Institute  should  go  to 
Los  Angeles  in  19 10. 

Appointments  for  the  ensuing  year  were  announced. 

Materia  Medica — Lewis  P.  Crutcher,  Kansas  City. 

Homeopathy — R.  F.  Rabe,  New  York. 

Clinical  Medicine — E.  Harper,  New  Orleans. 

Sanitary  Science — H.  F.  Staples,  Cleveland. 

Transportation — A.  H.  Baldwin,  Kansas  City. 

Organization — T.  F.  Smith,  New  York. 

Publication — Frank  Kraft,  Cleveland. 

Press — W.  R.  King,  Washington. 

Resolutions — J.  P.  Cobb,  Chicago. 

Memorial — H.  W.  Westover,  St.  Joseph. 

International  Bureau  of  Homeopathy — George  B.  Peck, 
Providence. 
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Pharmacopeia — T.  H.  Carmichael,  Philadelphia. 

Monument — J.  H.  McClelland,  Pittsburgh. 

New  Members — W.  A.  Paul,  Boston. 

Clinical  Research — James  Krause,  Boston. 

Tuberculosis  Congress — W.  B.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor. 

Interstate  Committee — J.  B.  Gregg  Custis,  Washington. 

Intercollegiate  Committee — C.  E.  Walton,  Cincinnati. 

Journal  and  Incorporation — George  Royal,  Des  Moines. 

Member  of  Council  on  Medical  Education — W.  J.  Gates,. 
Kansas  City. 

Conference  with  A.M. A.  Committee — H.  D.  Schenckr 
Brooklyn. 

The  total  registered  attendance  of  members  was  272 ; 
visitors,  300. 

There  has  probably  been  no  year  when  the  scientific  sessions 
were  attended  by  more  enthusiastic  audiences.  Every  paper 
presented  seemed  to  have  in  it  rather  more  of  interesting 
matter  than  the  preceding.  So  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to  attend' 
these  meetings  and  listen  to  the  discussions. 

The  sectional  society  meetings  were  well  attended  and  much 
interest  manifested  in  the  papers  and  discussions. 

The  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association,  under  the  able- 
directorship  of  its  President,  Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar,  had  a  great 
number  of  important  papers  and  the  discussions  following 
were  to  the  point  and  instructive.  The  work  of  the  very 
efficient  secretary  was  apparent  in  the  gathering  together  such 
an  array  of  papers  and  the  completing  of  the  course  which 
had  been  mapped  out  by  President  Biggar.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — E.  H.  Pratt,  Chicago. 
First  Vice-President — N.  W.  Emerson,  Boston. 
Second  Vice-President — H.  D.  Bishop,  Cleveland. 
Secretary — J.  W.  Hassler,  New  York. 
Treasurer — E.  R.  Gregg,  Pittsburg. 

The  Society  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatrics  met  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Frank  C.  Richardson,  Boston.  A  number 
of  papers  were  presented,  dealing  with  subjects  along  the  line 
of  the  particular  specialty  of  the  members.  Dr.  Richardson 
was  re-elected  President  for  the  next  year  and  Dr.  J.  Richey 
Homer  was  elected  Secretary. 

I  )r.  II.  C.  Aldrich,  Minneapolis,  seconded  by  his  very 
efficient  Secretary,  Dr.  Gilbert  Fitz-Patrick,  Chicago,  provided 
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a  rich  feast  for  the  members  of  the  Obstetrical  Society.  There 
has  probably  never  been  a  meeting-  of  this  body  when  there 
has  been  a  more  interesting  programme  and  such  an  array  of 
important  topics.  All  the  meetings  were  well  attended  and  full 
of  interest.  The  officers  for  the  following  year  are :  Pres- 
ident, Frank  Newton,  Boston;  Vice-President,  F.  J.  Becker, 
Iowa  City,  Secretary;  Gilbert  Fitz-Patrick,  Chicago. 

The  President  of  the  National  Society  of  Physical  Therapeu- 
tics was  Dr.  Rollin  H.  Stevens,  Detroit.  His  programme  brought 
up  to  date  the  information  on  the  specialty  he  is  practicing. 
Electricity,  light  and  vibration  were  discussed  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  and  many  valuable  suggestions  were  made.  The 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President,  YV.  H.  Dieffen- 
bach,  New  York ;  First  Vice-President,  A.  E.  Smith,  Freeport, 
111. ;  Second  Vice-President,  N.  A.  Pennoyer,  Kenosha ;  Secre- 
tary E.  P.  Mills,  Ogden,  Utah;  Treasurer,  Christine  Bergolth, 
Chicago. 

The  American  Homeopathic  Ophthalmological,  Otological 
and  Laryngological  Society  held  its  21st  annual  meeting.  Fif- 
teen new  members  were  elected.  Twenty-eight  papers  were 
read.  One  hundred  dollars  were  voted  to  the  American  Insti- 
tute Council  on  Medical  Education  for  the  purpose  of  promul- 
gating Homeopathy.  The  President  for  the  year  was  Dr.  D. 
W.  Wells,  Boston ;  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Harry  S.  Weaver,  Phil- 
adelphia. The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President, 
J.  M.  Patterson,  Kansas  City;  First  Vice-President,  E.  H. 
Linnell,  Norwich,  Conn. ;  Second  Vice-President,  G.  A.  Shep- 
ard,  New  York;  Secretary,  W.  L.  Bywater,  Iowa  City; 
Treasurer,  G.  DeWayne  Hallett,  New  York. 

The  Meisen  was  in  the  very  able  hands  of  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Hitchcock  of  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Cobb,  the  President, 
being  absent.  There  were  automobile  rides,  a  card  party,  and 
a  trip  to  Electric  Park  provided  for  the  pleasure  of  the  attend- 
ing members.     A  number  of  new  members  were  elected. 

A  new  organization  was  effected  at  Kansas  City.  W^omen 
physicians  who  are  members  of  the  Institute  organized  The 
Institute  Fraternity.  These  ladies  know  how  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, as  was  evidenced  several  times  wdien  the  men  members 
of  the  Institute  ran  across  them.  They  had  a  royal  spread  at 
the  Coates  House,  which  was  enjoyed  by  about  thirty  members. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing-  year  are:     President,   M.   Mar- 
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garet  Hassler,  Reading;  Vice-President,  Dr.  Enz,  Kansas  City; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Marcena  S.  Ricker,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 

Taken  altogether,  the  meeting  at  Kansas  City  will  go  down 
in  the  history  of  the  Institute  as  epoch-making.  Great  things 
were  accomplished.  That  is,  they  are  great  things  if  only 
this  year  is  made  a  year  of  activity.  Every  cent  of  the  six 
thousand  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  should  be  spent 
in  pushing  the  cause  of  our  school  of  medicine.  We  are  hoping 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  to  be  spent  in  organizing  societies  and 
clubs  all  over  the  United  States.  Then,  too,  literature  must  be 
disseminated  so  that  the  general  public  may  know  that  there 
is  a  difference  between  Homeopathy  and  the  treatment  of  the 
old  school.  The  results  attained  under  homeopathic  treatment 
should  be  published  broadcast.  It  is  by  these  methods  and  by 
these  alone  that  the  work  accomplished  at  Kansas  City  can  be 
made  to  count.  It  is  true  that  the  executive  officers  of  the 
Institute  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  their  shoulders. 
They  will  be  held  to  a  strict  account  of  their  stewardship. 

And  now  for  Detroit.  Truly  may  we  paraphrase  after  Dr. 
Hensley  and  sing,  "  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river,  the  Detroit 
river?  "  If  we  wish  ourselves  as  a  school  of  medicine  to  take 
the  place  we  should  occupy  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we 
must  gather  at  the  river. 

J.  RlCHEY  HORXER. 

[The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  in  the 
preparation  of  the  above  report  to  the  very  full  and  excellent 
reviews  of  the  meeting  made  for  the  North  American  Journal 
of  Homeopathy  by  Editor  Hills  Cole  and  for  the  Medical 
( 'entury  by  Editor  W.  A.  Dewey.  Both  reports  are  most 
interesting  and  correct  and  their  early  issuance,  within  two 
weeks  of  the  adjournment,  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprise  of 
both  men,  and  their  ability  as  journalists. — J.  R.  H.] 


(^tutuarp. 

LUCY  H.  A,  BROWN,  M.D, 

Lucy  Henrietta  Alice  Brown,  daughter  of  Asa  Whit  ford 
Brown,  M.D.  (A.  I.  H.  1876-1903),  and  his  first  wife,  Lucy 
Pray,  was  horn  at   FCillingly,  Conn.,  in  June,  1841.     Her  child- 
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hood  and  youth  were  passed  in  that  state,  gathering  such  knowl- 
edge as  was  imparted  by  the  common  schools  and  academies  of 
that  time.  Subsequently  she  became  a  bookkeeper  and  a  tel- 
egraph operator,  which  occupations  she  pursued  until  she  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine.  She  received  her  diploma  from 
the  Homeopathic  Hospital  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1882. 
Subsequently  she  took  a  course  in  medical  electricity,  to  which 
department  of  the  healing  art  she  devoted  especial  attention 
thereafter.  Her  first  office  was  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  her 
father  was  already  established,  but  some  four  years  later  she 
removed  to  Hyde  Park,  Cook  County,  111.,  where  she  remained 
three  years.  Once  more  her  trust  was  placed  in  Providence 
and  there  she  continued  in  practice  until  her  death,  which 
occurred  suddenly,  February  14,  1908.  Her  remains  were 
interred  at  Swan  Point  Cemetery. 

Dr.  Brown  was  a  member  of  Elmwood  Temple,  a  Congre- 
gational society  of  Providence,  the  Rhode  Island  Homoeopathic 
Society,  and  since  1892  of  this  Institute.  The  few  words  re- 
quired to  sketch  her  career  prior  to  entering  upon  the  practice 
of  her  profession  is  sufficient  evidence  of  her  ambition  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  to  its  attainment. 

G.  B.  P. 


Globules!- 

— A  beautiful  scarf  pin  was  recently  presented  to  Sunday 
School  Supt.,  our  excellent  friend  Dr.  T.  Franklin  Smith,  on 
behalf  of  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Mount  Morris  Bapti.-t 
Church,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Smith  has  been  closely  associated 
with  this  Sunday  School  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

— The  Fourth  Edition  of  Dr.  Wm.  Boericke's  "Materia  Med- 
ica  with  Repertory,"  issuing  from  the  press  of  Boericke  &  Run- 
yon,  New  York,  has  reached  our  Review  Table.  This  book  has 
had  an  unprecedented  sale.  In  this  newer  edition  the  excellent 
Repertory  by  Dr.  Oscar  Boericke  is  fully  explained  in  the 
Prefatory  Note.  The  quality  of  the  paper  is  India  opaque,  im- 
ported from  England,  which  accounts  for  the  smaller  size  of  the 
book.  The  price  remains  the  same,  $3.50.  We  can  only  re- 
peat that  our  former  encomiums  of  this  work  still  hold  good. 

— Messrs.  Boericke  &  Tafel  have  given  into  the  hands  of 
their  compositors  the  manuscript  of  a  book  of  more  than  usual 
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interest  to  the  medical  profession;  namely,  a  translation  of 
Rademacher's  "  Universal  and  Organ  Remedies."  The  work 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  original,  taking  in,  as  the  title  indicates, 
only  matters  of  interest  to-day ;  i.  e.,  the  universal  remedies  and 
the  organ  remedies.  The  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Burnett  drew  largely 
on  Rademacher  for  many  of  his  peculiar  remedies  that  so 
greatly  aided  him  in  his  brilliant  and  successful  career.  Many 
scholars  have  asserted  that  Rademacher  is  really  the  primitive 
and  pioneer  homeopath.  This  little  book — it  will  run  about 
150  pages — will  broaden  the  horizon  of  every  physician  who 
reads  it  and  studies  it. 

— American  Pathfinders  of  the  19th  Century  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  which  is  merely  a  handsome  advertisement  for  the 
Lactopeptine  Company,  gives  a  large  block  of  history  and  some 
good  engravings  of  American  physicians.  Just  why  this  Lac- 
topeptine Company,  which,  presumably,  is  dickering  to  the 
whole  medical  profession,  and  not  offensively  to  but  one  side, 
should  ignore  the  homeopaths  wrho  have  added  new  ideas  to 
surgery,  to  say  naught  of  changing  the  pound  bottle  medicine 
of  the  allopaths,  is  matter  for  a  moment's  pause.  Why  does 
the  Lactopeptine  Company  ignore  the  homeopaths  ?  Are  they 
not  users  of  their  heaven-acclaimed  dope?  And  as  usual  we 
find  among  the  "  American  Pathfinders  "  a  reference  to  the 
brilliant  physician  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes !  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  say  formerly  if  Oliver  had  depended  for  his  fame 
upon  his  brilliancy  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  and  a  very  ordi- 
nary daily  practice,  he  wouldn't  have  been  remembered  one 
year  after  his  demise.  It  was  his  literary  ability,  which  we 
all  admit  and  admire,  that  has  perpetuated  his  name.  It  would 
be  equally  as  rational  for  the  physicians  of  France  to  claim 
Moliere  as  one  of  their  shining  exemplars,  because  he  was  a 
graduate  physician  and  may  at  times  have  eked  out  a  precari- 
ous livelihood  therewith.  But  the  world  remembers  Moliere 
as  the  dramatist,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  the  genial 
American  poet,  and  not  because  either  of  them  set  the  Thames 
on  fire  as  a  physician,  and  when  it  comes  to  taking  credit  for 
the  origination  of  certain  abdominal  operations,  we  would  like 
t<>  suggest  that  I.  Tisdale  Talbot's  records  be  examined.  Our 
question  is  still  before  the  house:  Why  does  the  Lactopeptine 
Company  go  out  of  its  way  to  ignore' and  offend  the  homeo- 
paths ? 
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I^HE  handbook  on  "  Food  and  Hygiene"  compiled  by  Dr. 
William  Tibbies  contains  a  great  deal  of  sound  informa- 
tion which,  if  in  parts  a  little  old-fashioned,  is  in  the  main 
trustworthy. 

•*•     X     ^ 

WE  notice  the  statement  that  "  bread  is  easier  to  digest  than 
meat,"  a  dictum  with  which  perhaps  many  persons  agree, 
but  we  seriously  doubt  its  tiuth  provided  that  the  meat  is  finely 
divided  before  it  reaches  the  stomach.  Of  course  the  dogma 
of  Moleschott,  that  the  quantity  of  proteid  cannot  be  safely 
reduced  below  that  required  to  supply  300  grains  of  urea,  can 
no  longer  be  accepted  as  indisputable. 

SK        i!K        JK 

7k        7CZ       7k 

WITH  respect  to  cheese  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  dietetic 
value,  but  it  is  not  well  digested  at  the  end  of  a  heavy 
meat  meal,  while  if  eaten  after  light  pudding  and  fruit  it  is 
quite  well  borne.  It  can  hardly  be  truly  said  that  banana  flour 
contains  "  a  good  proportion  of  nitrogenous  material  "  in  face 
of  the  analysis  given,  where  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  only 
3.55  per  cent.,  for  its  poverty  in  nitrogen  is  striking  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  wheat  flour  (8  to  11  per  cent.),  oatmeal 
(12  to  15  per  cent.),  or  even  rice  (5  per  cent.)  ;  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  arrowroot,  which  owes  its  popularity  more  to  its 
extreme  palatability  than  to  its  nutritive  properties. 

m  x  m 

WE  have  never  seen  "  very  palatable  bread  "  made  from 
Iceland  moss ;  the  result  of  soaking  and  cooking  is  to 
make  of  it  a  gelatinous  mass  that  might  be  called  a  pudding  or 
even  cake,  but  to  which  few  would  apply  the  term  bread.  The 
power  of  coca,  as  we  get  it  in  this  country,  to  prevent  fatigue, 
or  to  remove  it,  has  not  been  well  established,  and  no  im- 
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portance  is  now  attached  to  the  experiments  of  Christison; 
cocaine  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable  drugs  we  possess 
for  producing  local  anesthesia,  but  its  reputation  as  a  tonic  has 
greatly  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  to  which 
opium  is  used  in  small  quantities  throughout  the  Orient  with- 
out the  evil  consequences  which  he  attributes  to  it  is  ignored. 

m  ^  m 

THE  account  of  the  different  health  resorts  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  writings  of  those  whose  interest  it 
is  to  mention  everything  in  their  favor  and  to  suppress  defects. 

^    X    %z 

IF  lemon  water  or  lemon  juice  is  a  "  sedative  to  the  heart  and 
reduces  the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  pulse "  it  is  not 
generally  known,  and  we  should  have  been  told  the  dose  re- 
quired to  produce  these  physiological  effects.  However,  we 
have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  a  statement  which  may  be  true 
for  all  that  we  know. 

m   m   m 

THE  monograph  on  gout  as  the  result  of  superalimentation, 
by  Dr.  Pascault  ("  L'Arthritisme  par  Suralimentation  "), 
is  one  of  a  series  written  to  support  the  peculiar  doctrines 
taught  by  Dr.  Glenard  of  Vichy. 

^   m  m 

WHILE  we  believe  that  superalimentation  is  the  principal 
cause  of  gout,  we  cannot  follow  the  author  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  mode  in  which  a  superabundant  diet  pursued  for 
several  generations  results  in  neurasthenia ;  at  least,  that  is  not 
the  pathological  course  observed  by  us.  We  believe  Dr.  Pas- 
cault is  right  in  saying  that  meat  as  an  article  of  diet  promotes 
appetite,  and  is  in  itself  a  cause  of  excessive  eating,  while  the 
akoria  of  the  gouty,  which  is  indubitably  one  of  the  causes  of 
obesity,  may  also  have  the  same  explanation.  But  if  we  may 
admit  the  prevalence  of  habitual  excessive  eating,  we  should 
also  recognize  that  comparatively  few  evils  follow  from  it  until 
after  middle  age  is  passed,  when  the  power  of  the  body  to  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  food  diminishes  more  or  less  rapidly, 
and  the  surplus  becomes  stored  up  as  fat. 

m    ^    % 

IF  it  were  more  generally  accepted  that  obesity  is  an  un- 
necessary deformity,  due  to  careless  living;  and  if  each  man 
and  woman  could  be  got  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the 
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body  in  as  healthy  and  perfect  a  form  as  possible,  and  to  look 
on  growing  obesity  as  an  indication  that  more  food  is  being 
eaten  than  is  required,  the  standard  of  the  national  health 
would  be  raised  and  the  average  duration  of  life  prolonged. 
It  is  no  longer  considered  polite  to  get  drunk,  and  personal 
cleanliness  is  regarded  as  almost  the  highest  moral  obligation. 

i&£        i*£        25S 

7f\       ?t\        7S\ 

IF  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  of  our  grand- 
fathers, we  may  hope  that  in  a  few  more  generations  men 
and  women  will  be  as  much  ashamed  of  unwieldy  corpulence 
and  gout  as  they  are  now  of  drunkenness  and  dirt. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  PASSING  OF  A  FAD. 

BY    CRAWFORD    R.    GREEN,    M.D.,    TROY,    N.    Y. 

In  the  May  15th  issue  of  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  (page 
332),  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Rational  Therapeutics  as  Op- 
posed to  Therapeutic  Nihilism,"  one  may  find  the  following 
interesting  obituary : 

"  Many  years  ago  as  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  drugs  thera- 
peutic nihilism  developed,  and  this,  in  turn,  was  followed  by 
the  development  of  homeopathy  and  the  so-called  law  of  in- 
finitesimals, a  fad  illustrative  of  the  revulsive  of  feeling 
against  excessive  drug  administration,  which  fad,  in  view  of 
the  better  education  of  its  followers,  and  in  view  of  the  wiping 
out  by  better  prescribing  of  the  reason  for  its  existence,  has 
now  practically  ceased  to  exist." 

From  the  above  remarkable  paragraph  we  ascertain  three 
points  of  more  than  ordinary  interest : 

(1)  That  homeopathy  is  a  fad. 

(2)  That  it  is  based  on  a  law  of  infinitesimals. 

(3)  That  it  is  nearly  extinct. 

We  are  not  much  concerned  about  the  first  point,  for  homeo- 
pathy has  been  called  a  fad  so  many  years  by  its  maligners 
that  the  very  hoariness  of  the  est  proves  its  absurdity.  Fads 
are  not  given  to  outliving  centuries,  unless  our  friend  of  the 
Therapeutic  Gazette  makes  all  his  own  definitions,  as  ap- 
parently he  considers  himself  capable  of  doing.  We  are  a  bit 
sorry,  however,  truly  and  charitably  sorry,  to  find  among  any 
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of  our  contemporaries  at  this  late  date  so  lamentable  an 
ignorance  of  the  trend  of  modern  medicine  and  such  a  dearth 
of  information  concerning  present-day  medical  institutions. 

As  to  the  "  law  of  infinitesimals  "  we  are  woefully  in  the 
dark.  We  know  of  a  scientific  law  called  the  law  of  similia 
similibus  curantur,  which,  incidentally,  has  been  doing  an 
efficient  business  for  a  hundred  odd  years ;  but  that,  we  take  it, 
is  quite  a  different  proposition  from  a  "  law  of  infinitesimals." 
Here,  then,  is  something  brand-new  to  add  to  homeopathic 
philosophy !  "  The  law  of  infinitesimals,"  discovered  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1908,  by  a  therapeutist  of  the  old  school !  Of 
course,  this  merely  reveals  the  incompetency  of  our  critic — and 
from  time  immemorial  our  assailants  have  shown  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  most  rudimentary  principles  of  that  which 
they  set  themselves  up  to  criticise 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  startling  item  the  kindly 
paragraph  divulges,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  practically  ceased 
to  exist.  Here,  indeed,  is  real  news.  Fools  that  we  are !  In- 
stead of  building  new  hospitals,  enlarging  our  societies,  prepar- 
ing for  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Institute,  we  should  be  say- 
ing our  last  prayers  and  making  arrangements  with  our  under- 
taker. We  are  on  our  last  legs,  yet,  like  a  paretic,  we  still 
have  expansive  delusions.  The  fad  of  homeopathy,  like  the 
bicycle  and  the  Panama  hat,  is  slipping  into  oblivion  with 
such  a  startling  rapidity  that  it  will  be  but  a  memory  long 
before  Ave  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  has  begun  to  go !  Ye 
gods,  how  desolate  the  outlook ! 

Yet,  however  ridiculous  the  quoted  paragraph  appears,  there 
is  a  serious  question  involved.  The  journal  in  which  it  ap- 
pears is  widely  circulated  throughout  the  world.  It  boasts  a 
circulation  of  thirty  thousand  copies.  By  printing  information 
directly  at  variance  with  the  truth,  it  necessarily  misinforms 
and  prejudices  the  minds  of  many  readers. 

Are  we  then  to  presume  that  one  who  is  aware  of  the  true 
facts  concerning  homeopathy — the  condition  of  its  societies, 
its  schools,  its  hospitals — would  deliberately  spread  the  lie  that 
homeopathy  has  practically  ceased  to  exist.  We  are  charitable 
enough  to  think  not.  Some  years  ago  malacious  prejudice 
would  have  been  the  most  common  cause,  when  such  attacks 
were  rather  common.  In  these  more  enlightened  days,  how- 
ever, these  altogether  sporadic  outbreaks  are  most  likely  due  to 
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isolated  cases  of  ignorance  of  homeopathy  and  homeopathic 
institutions.  Those  who  assail  us  need  educating  with  regard 
to  affairs  homeopathic,  otherwise  they  would  be  silent.  They 
need  our  help,  so  let  us  help  them  by  leading  them  out  of  the 
darkness  of  ignorance. 

Here,  indeed,  appears  an  excellent  sphere  of  usefulness  for 
the  Field  Secretary  that  the  American  Institute  is  advocating. 
It  could  well  be  within  his  province,  when  attacks  on  homeo- 
pathy appear,  to  pursue  the  assailant  in  an  energetic  and  sys- 
tematic manner.  Not  only  could  he  deluge  the  offender  with 
homeopathic  literature  which  would  bring  the  much  needed  en- 
lightenment, but  he  could  enlist  the  services  of  others,  ferret 
out  the  enemy  in  person,  and  in  all  probability  make  him  see 
the  error  of  his  ways.  The  uses  of  a  Field  Secretary,  with  a 
central  office  properly  equipped  for  the  carrying  on  of  an  active 
homeopathic  propaganda,  are  manifold  and  must  be  obvious 
to  all. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

INDICATION   FOR   THE   USE   OF   THE    SPHYGMO- 
MANOMETER. 

BY   F.    HOWARD   HUMPHRIS,    M.D.,    HONOLULU. 

"  A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries/'  and  if  it  were  only  that  an 
alteration  in  blood  pressure  gave  a  warning  of  advancing 
years,  that  fact  alone  would  justify  more  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  paper.  There  are,  however,  many  other 
conditions  resulting  from  or  concurrent  with,  an  alteration  in 
arterial  tension,  that  make  the  subject  interesting  as  well 
as  vital. 

Increased  arterial  tension  is,  in  all  probability,  responsible  for 
the  degeneration  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  arteries ;  in  fact, 
nothing  else  can  be  conceived  if  granted  the  pathologically 
increased  tension  on  the  persistently  contracted  arterioles  than 
that  metabolism  and  nutrition  of  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  arteries  should  suffer.  Muscles  in  any  part  of  the  body 
degenerate  under  constant  tension  or  contraction. 

The  importance  of  early  recognition  of  the  altered  blood 
pressure  is  therefore  obvious ;  if  we  can  recognize  the  pressure 
before  it  has  had  time  to  cause  the  degeneration,  then  we  can 
by  the  different  therapeutic  measures  diminish  that  pressure 
and  thus  avoid  the  otherwise  resultant  degeneration. 
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In  cases  where  the  blood  pressure  is  giving  rise  to  nervous 
trouble  we  can,  I  believe,  by  regulating  the  blood  pressure  to 
the  normal,  prevent  those  troubles  from  ending  in  permanent 
disease  and  from  crossing  that  border  line  between  nervous 
disease  and  mental  derangement  to  which  they  are  slowly  but 
surely  progressing. 

An  alteration  in  arterial  tension  is  probably  caused  by 
unusual  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  system.  This  may  be 
due  either  to  the  circulation  of  irritants  such  as  alcohol  and 
toxins  in  the  blood  stream,  or  to  some  central  nervous  stimula- 
tion of  the  vaso-motor  centers  due  to  trouble  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  cord. 

Normal  blood  pressure  depends  upon  four  factors:  (i)  The 
heart's  energy;  (2)  the  peripheral  resistance;  (3)  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  vessel  walls;  (4)  the  volume  of  the  circulating 
blood. 

High  tension  means  a  powerful  ventricular  contraction  with 
contracted  arterioles,  just  as  low  tension  means  a  weak  cardiac 
action  with  dilated  arterioles.  And  here  I  will  submit  a  list, 
modified  from  Leftwich,  of  some  of  the  conditions  under 
under  which  we  may  expect  to  find  altered  blood  pressure : 

High  Tension  Lozv  Tension 

Arterio-sclerosis.  Anemia. 

Angina  pectoris.  Asthma. 

Chronic  bronchitis.  Chlorosis  cachexias  and  wast- 

Cirrhosis  of  kidney.  ing  diseases. 

Cerebral  tumor   (1st  stage).  Dilatation  of  heart. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage.  Diabetes. 

Cheyne     Stokes    breathing  Diarrhea. 

(which  with  H.  T.  is  omin-  Exhaustion. 

ous).  Fatty  degeneration  of  heart. 
Dilatation  of  aorta.  Febrile    conditions,    especially 
Emphysema.                                ,  typhoid. 
Glycosuria.  Profuse      hemorrhage       (ex- 
Gout,  cept  cerebral). 
Hemicrania.  Jaundice. 
Hypertrophy  of  heart.  Obesity. 
Hysterical   seizure.  Pleurisy  (2d  stage). 
Lead     poisoning     and     other  Pulmonary     tuberculosis,     es- 

chronic  toxemias.  pecially  in  late  stage. 
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Malaria  (cold  stage). 
Migraine. 

Neuralgias    and    other   condi- 
tions of  bodily  and  mental 


Pyrexia. 

Shock  and  collapse. 

Also  by  hot  drinks,  hot  air, 
and  by  the  action  of  certain 
drugs,  such  as  amyl  nitrite, 
chloral,  cannabis  indica, 
nitro-glycerine,  ether,  ery- 
thol,  tetra  nitrate  and  sodium 
nitrite.  Also  by  radiant 
lights  and  by  the  use  of 
certain  high  frequency  cur- 
rents. 

Insanitv  with  mania. 


suffering. 

Pregnancy. 

Pleurisy,  acute  (1st  stage). 

Uremia. 

All  kidney  affections  except 
amyloid,  suppurative  and 
tubercular,  except  in  ter- 
minal stages  when  cardiac 
weakness  causes  a  fall. 

A  too  nitrogenous  or  too 
liquid  diet. 

Insanity  with  depression,  in- 
cluding G.  P.  I. 

Also  found  in  healthy,  active, 
excitable  individuals  as 
compared  with  healthy  but 
apathetic   individuals. 

And  with  many  of  these  diseases,  their  course,  favorable  or 
unfavorable,  varies  with  the  blood  pressure,  and  thus  the 
advantage  of  being  able  accurately  to  note  the  effect  of  treat- 
ment upon  the  blood  pressure,  is  in  line  with  such  other 
scientific  observations  as  we  may  be  making.  If  it  be  of  an 
advantage  to  note  the  pressure  when  feeling  a  pulse  in  the 
course  of  a  disease  from  day  to  day,  how  much  more  is  it  of 
an  advantage  to  be  able  to  make  an  accurate  estimation  and  to 
record  the  result  in  millimeters.  "  Science  is  measurement." 
A  description  of  the  instrument  with  which  this  may  be  done 
(the  sphygmomanometer),  may  be  of  interest.  Take  for 
instance  the  Riva  Rocci  instrument  as  modified  by  Dr.  Cook 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
made  in  this  country  for  the  estimation  of  blood  pressure,  and 
is  probably  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been  brought  before 
the  profession.  A  closed  system  of  air  connects  a  rubber  bulb 
held  by  the  operator,  with  a  column  of  mercury  and  a  rubber 
band  plaecd  around  the  arm  of  the  patient.  By  the  law  of 
gases  equal  pressure  is  transmitted  to  every  point  throughout 
a  given  air  system. 
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When  the  pressure  is  raised  by  the  operator  to  such  a  point 
that  the  pulse  of. the  patient  distal  to  the  constricting  band  is 
obliterated,  the  height  of  the  mercury  column  in  the  manometer 
is  equivalent  to  the  maximum  arterial  tension. 

The  maximum  arterial  tension  averages  about  as  follows: 

Children  I  to  3  years         .          .          .  85  to    95  mm. 

Children  over  3  years        .          .          .  95  to  no  mm. 

Adult  females           ....  100  to  125  mm. 

Adult  males 115  to  135  mm. 

The  mean  arterial  tension  may  be  estimated  as  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  maximum  arterial  tension. 

Posture  makes  some  difference;  between  the  upright  and 
the  supine  position  it  is  about  10  mm. ;  if  it  be  greater  than 
this  a  suspicion  may  be  entertained  that  compensation  for  the 
influence  of  gravity  is  insufficient. 

The  accuracy  of  this  style  of  instrument  has  been  repeatedly 
proved.  One  experiment  may  be  quoted.  The  armlet  was 
strapped  around  the  neck  of  a  dog  (excluding  the  trachea).  A 
canula  was  inserted  in  the  femoral  artery  and  connected  with 
a  mercurial  manometer.  Simultaneous  readings  were  taken 
of  the  pressure  in  the  femoral  artery,  as  indicated  by  the  mano- 
meter, and  the  pressure  in  the  carotid  artery,  as  indicated  by 
the  sphygmomanometer.  The  readings  in  the  two  instruments 
exactly  corresponded.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
pressures  in  the  carotid  and  femoral  arteries  in  a  dog  lying 
down  are  identical  (Hill  and  Barnard). 

///  several  diseases  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  arterial 
tension  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diagnosis  and 
prognosis.  In  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  when  the  blood 
pressure  is  normal  or  above  normal,  we  may  look  for  a  favor- 
able termination,  whereas,  a  lowering  of  the  pressure  is  in 
most  cases  an  unfavorable  sign.  In  the  differentiation  between 
paralysis  caused  by  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  that  caused  by 
syphilis  the  sphygmomanometer  will  give  a  definite  diagnosis 
even  though  no  history  is  obtainable.  In  eclampsia  even  though 
there  be  an  improvement  in  the  subjective  symptoms  and  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  if  the  blood  pressure 
remain  high  the  prognosis  is  grave. 

There  are  many  other  diseases  upon  which  the  condition  of 
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the  arterial  tension  has  an  important  bearing,  but  I  will  only 
touch  upon  the  relation  between  it  and  insanity. 

Altered  blood  pressure  may  cause  mental  disorder.  While 
it  is  true  that  many  persons  who  have  an  abnormally  low  or 
abnormally  high  tension  do  not  become  insane,  so  also  is  it 
true  that  while  many  people  drink,  comparatively  few  develop 
insanity  as  a  result,  yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  drink  may  be 
a  cause,  direct  or  contributory,  of  insanity.  It  is  well  known 
that  insanity  coexists  with  altered  blood  pressure.  In  insanity 
with  excitement  a  low  blood  pressure  is  the  rule,  while  in  a 
patient  who  suffers  from  depression  the  contrary  condition 
obtains. 

The  argument  for  saying  that  altered  blood  pressure  may 
cause  mental  disturbance  may  be  advanced  thus.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  are  cases  of  mental 
disorder  in  which  a  patient  passes  rapidly  from  marked  insanity 
to  a  state  of  apparent  health,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  this 
except  from  the  standpoint  that  the  insanity  depends  upon 
some  very  mobile  mechanism ;  now  the  vascular  system  is  such 
a  mechanism,  and  though  this  does  not  prove  anything  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  working  hypothesis.  It  has  been  shown  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Hill  that  the  arterioles  in  the  splanchnic  area  regulate 
the  blood  pressure  in  the  brain.  Everyone,  probably,  knows 
the  depression  accompanying  a  loaded  bowel  and  the  mental 
relief  experienced  when  the  constipation  is  overcome,  and  that 
constipation  is  a  prevailing  symptom  in  the  insane  and  in  many 
cases  of  mental  depression. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  altered  blood  pressure  being 
a  cause  of  mental  disorder  is  the  effect  of  various  therapeutic 
measures,  which  while  they  improve  the  patient's  condition, 
pari  passu,  approximate  more  nearly  to  the  normal,  the  blood 
pressure  of  the  patient.  And  in  other  cases,  where  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  therapeutic  measure  adopted  fails  to  improve 
the  patient,  so  did  it  also  fail  to  bring  the  blood  pressure  nearer 
to  the  normal.  One  example  from  the  Lancet  by  Dr. 
Maurice  Craig  will  make  this  clearer.  He  quotes  three  cases 
of  excited  or  incoherent  patients  treated  with  the  prolonged 
bath.  In  the  first  case,  before  commencing  the  bath,  the 
patient  was  very  excited  and  the  blood  pressure  105  mm. 
After  the  bath  the  blood  pressure  was  120  to  130  mm.,  and 
she  was   quiet  and  reasonable.     After   having  had  the   bath 
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regularly  for  nine  days  she  began  to  keep  well  between  the 
baths,  and  they  were  consequently  stopped.  She  continued  to 
make  progress  and  her  tension  remained  130  mm.  In  the 
second  case,  the  patient  before  the  bath  each  morning  used  to 
be  very  excited,  and  the  blood  pressure  was  100  mm.  Upon 
being  taken  out  of  the  bath  the  blood  pressure  was  120  mm., 
and  the  patient  was  quiet. 

In  the  third  case  the  blood  pressure  before  the  bath  was 
100  mm.,  and  the  bath  was  only  able  to  raise  it  to  105  mm. ;  in 
this  case  little  good  was  done  and  the  excitement  did  not 
abate  much. 

Dr.  Craig  also  found  that  melancholies  did  not  do  well  with 
the  prolonged  bath,  which  is  exactly  what  would  be  expected, 
for  in  these  cases  the  high  blood  pressure  is  rendered  still 
higher. 

Another  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  action  of  drugs, 
such  as  nitro-glycerine,  which  oftentimes  will  relieve  the  head 
symptoms  of  the  insane  patient  even  as  it  reduces  his  arterial 
tension. 

Again  it  has  been  observed  that  blood  pressure  falls 
physiologically  during  the  day.  If  then  insanity  depends  upon 
the  blood  pressure,  we  should  expect  insanity  with  depression 
to  improve  and  insanity  with  excitement  to  get  worse  as  the 
day  goes  on.  .  .  And  this  is  exactly  what  does  happen.  .  . 
Depression  is  always  worse  in  the  morning,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  misery  has  lessened  and  the  patient  gives  little  or  no 
trouble  as  his  blood  pressure  falls.  Different  is  it,  however, 
with  the  maniac.  His  morning  time  is  his  best,  and  it  is 
towards  evening  that  he  gives  trouble,  i.e.,  as  his  low  blood 
pressure  becomes  lower. 

I  have  now  led  up  to  the  conclusion  that  altered  blood  pres- 
sure may  assist,  if  not  be  a  cause,  in  certain  individuals  in  pro- 
ducing mental  disorder.  Having  recognized  the  altered  blood 
pressure,  what  can  be  done  to  assist  in  restoring  it  to  the 
normal,  and  what  are  some  of  the  definite  objects  aimed  at  in 
so  doing? 

Frequent  readings  of  the  sphygmomanometer  yield  informa- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  follow  the  course  of  the  disease 
and  so  order  appropriate  treatment.  It  is  known  that  per- 
il  high  tension  will  cause  the  heart  to  become  hyper- 
trophied.      This   can    be   prevented   by   early    recognition    and 
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treatment.  It  is  known  that  high  tension  will  cause  arterio- 
sclerosis with  all  its  consequences.  This  can  also  be  pre- 
vented. Wherever  high  tension  exists  we  know  that  organic 
disease  is  present  or  that  its  advent  is  sure,  unless  the  high 
tension  is  relieved. 

I  have  already  indicated  most  of  the  measures  for  the  low- 
ering of  abnormally  high  tension.  Constant  purgation  with 
salines,  especially  sulphate  of  magnesia,  blood  letting,  hot  air 
and  radiant  light  baths,  drugs  such  as  nitro-glycerine,  erythol 
tetra  nitrate,  and  sodium  nitrite,  the  adjustment  of  the  dose 
and  the  interval  to  be  regulated  by  the  sphygmomanometer; 
in  fact,  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  arterial  tension  without 
that  accurate  observation  which  is  alone  possible  with  such 
instruments,  is  only  working  in  an  unscientific  manner. 
Tension  can  also  be  lowered  by  the  use  of  high  frequency  cur- 
rents, notably  the  d'Arsonval.  Sensational  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  the  lay  press  to  the  effect  that  d'Arsonval  has  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  by  the  use  of  this 
current,  the  papers  going  on  to  explain  that,  since  a  man  is  as 
old  as  his  arteries,  which  by  means  of  this  current  can  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  youth,  we  need  never  die  until  we  wish 
so  to  do.  But  to  return  seriously  to  treatment,  I  will  take  a 
typical  case  of  a  man  who  has  lived  well  and  is  beginning  to 
get  old.  How  should  he  be  treated?  We  find  a  high  tension 
pulse,  perhaps  150  mm.,  and  possibly  some  renal  insufficiency. 
Firstly,  we  should  treat  the  cause  and  put  him  on  a  lacto-vege- 
tarian  diet  and  possibly  limit  his  intake  of  chlorides,  because 
the  intoxication  from  which  he  suffers  is  primarily  of 
alimentary  origin.  Then  to  eliminate  the  toxins,  frequent 
light  baths.  Light  baths  act  not  only  by  eliminating  the  toxins 
which  are  stimulating  the  vasomotor  centers,  but  probably  by 
acting  on  the  centers  themselves,  for  it  would  seem  hardly  pos- 
sible that  the  elimination  of  the  toxin  alone  would  account  for 
the  rapidity  with  which  such  a  sense  of  despondency  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  feeling  of  mental  relief  and  buoyancy  of  mind  which 
are  as  familiar  to  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  light 
bath.  Lastly,  in  the  treatment  something  should  be  done  to 
reduce  the  high  tension  directly  either  with  drugs  or  with  high 
frequency  currents. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  if  we  can  by  its  use  prevent 
the  heart  from  becoming  hypertrophied,  anticipate  and  pre- 
vent arterio-sclerosis,  lessen  the  probability  of  apoplexy,  retard 
the  advance  of  old  age,  cure  some  cases  of  insanity,  relieve 
others  and  perhaps  best  of  all  prevent  some  cases  from  becom- 
ing insane,  then  the  indication  for  the  frequent  use  of  the 
sphygmomanometer  is  established. 
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THE  TREATMENT  OF  VARIOUS  CONDITIONS 
WITH  STATIC  ELECTRICITY  AND  HIGH  POTEN- 
TIAL CURRENTS.* 

BY  T.    HARRIS   CANNON,    M.D.,   BALTIMORE,    MD. 

In  presenting  this  paper  for  your  consideration,  I  do  so,  not 
with  the  idea  of  suggesting  any  radical  changes  in  our  pres- 
ent methods  of  treatment,  but  simply  to  recall  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent results  we  are  obtaining  in  the  common  conditions  or 
diseases  generally  met  with. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  literature  devoted  to  our  branch  of 
medical  practice,  or  more  specifically  to  electrotherapy,  our 
attention  is  at  once  attracted  to  the  fact  that  most  all  of  the 
articles  that  appear  therein  deal  more  with  the  scientific  side 
of  the  art  rather  than  the  practical.  This  I  think  is  wrong, 
not  that  articles  of  a  scientific  nature  are  not  interesting  or 
instructive,  but  because  so  many  of  the  medical  profession  who 
are  just  awaking  to  the  fact  that  electrotherapy  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  in  our  treatment  of  various  conditions,  and  even  far 
superior  to  methods  now  generally  recognized,  fail,  when  look- 
ing over  our  journals,  to  find  any  reference  to  the  treatment 
of  conditions  that  can  be  readily  applied  by  anyone  with  a  good 
set  of  apparatus  and  the  proper  technic.  I  will  admit  that 
there  are  a  great  many  text-books  devoted  to  this  branch  of 
practice  which  will  greatly  enlighten  them  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  same ;  but  we  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  book, 
unless  reprinted  several  times  a  year,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
enormous  strides  that  we  are  making.  Text-books,  therefore, 
while  absolutely  essential,  demand  careful  study  by  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  should  not  be  ignored,  but  their 
value  enhanced  by  accurate,  detailed  reports  of  cases,  by  all  of 
us  who  are  engaged  in  this  branch  of  practice. 

I  think  it  is  our  duty  as  members  of  this  Association  to  re- 
port those  cases  in  which  we  have  secured  such  beneficial  re- 
sults, so  that  our  journals  will  contain  both  the  scientific  and 
the  practical  side  of  the  question,  thereby  enabling  all  of  us  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  each  member  individually. 

*  Read  at  the  Eighteenth  Animal  Meeting  of  the  American  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Association,  September  15,  1907. 
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To  many  of  you  here  this  may  seem  entirely  unnecessary,  and 
it  is  only  for  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  in- 
crease their  knowledge  by  association  with  practical  workers 
that  I  make  this  urgent  request. 

The  apparatus  that  I  used  in  my  treatment  of  the  conditions 
to  follow  is  a  12-plate  static  machine,  made  by  Van  Houten  & 
Ten  Broeck  Co.,  an  inducto-resonator  and  a  De  Kraft  auto- 
condensation  couch  made  by  the  same  firm,  therefore  all  refer- 
ences to  connections  will  apply  to  this  type  of  apparatus. 

The  first  condition  that  I  desire  to  present  to  your  notice,  and 
which  has  been  treated  with  such  excellent  results,  is  that  ot 
anal  fissure.  In  all,  thirteen  cases  were  treated.  In  each  of 
my  cases  the  physical  signs  were  positive  and  the  fissures  were 
seen  in  various  stages.  In  the  earlier  cases  the  local  inflam- 
mation was  quite  marked,  while  in  some  of  the  more  chronic 
cases,  ulcers  of  various  sizes  were  to  be  seen.  In  all  but  one 
case  there  were  external  piles  present,  with  excoriation  of  the 
buttocks,  and  pruritus  in  all  of  the  cases.  In  only  one  case  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  fissure  discovered;  and  this  was  the  one 
in  which  there  were  no  external  hemorrhoids.  By  careful  in- 
quiry I  learned  that  this  patient  was  using  a  fountain  syringe 
daily  to  move  her  bowels,  and  that  five  days  before  coming  to 
me  she  had  purchased  a  new  syringe  which  scratched  her  when 
she  attempted  to  withdraw  the  nozzle.  Next  day  she  noted 
marked  discomfort  when  she  again  attempted  to  use  the 
syringe,  and  the  pain  attending  the  expulsion  of  the  scybalous 
masses  persisted  for  an  hour  after  defecation.  This  condition 
persisted  for  five  days  when  she  applied  for  treatment.  She 
now  complained  of  excruciating  pain  after  defecation,  in  fact 
it  was  so  severe  that  she  had  endeavored  to  prevent  her  bowels 
from  moving.  She  was  in  a  highly  nervous  condition  when 
she  called.  Her  abdomen  was  distended,  and  urination  pain- 
ful and  frequent,  and  there  was  marked  pruritus. 

I  immediately  endeavored  to  move  her  bowels  with  castor- 
oil  enemas,  and  relieve  the  pruritus  with  antipruritic  remedies, 
and  the  pain  with  morphine  suppositories,  all  without  avail. 
Two  days  later  I  applied  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaine 
through  a  small  glass  syringe,  and  half  an  hour  later  attempted 
a  divulsion.  This  was  painful  and  gave  practically  no  relief. 
As  any  suggestion  of  operative  procedure  was  refused,  I  ad- 
vised the  use  of  the  electrical  currents.     This  suggestion  was 
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accepted  and  treatments  given  twice  daily  for  two  days,  and 
afterwards  every  day  for  a  week. 

The  method  of  treatment  was  as  follows :  An  insulated  glass 
vacuum  electrode  was  passed  through  the  sphincter,  which  had 
previously  been  cocainized  with  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of 
cocaine,  and,  with  the  patient  lying  on  a  metal  operating 
table,  a  wire  was  connected  to  the  vacuum  tube  from  the  Oudin 
resonator,  the  negative  pole  (Tesla)  being  grounded.  Treat- 
ments lasted  for  twenty  minutes,  except  on  one  occasion  when 
rectal  irritability  ensued. 

Relief  was  marked  after  the  first  three  treatments,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  there  was  absolutely  no  sign  of  the  condition  nor 
was  there  any  discomfort.  This  was  over  a  year  ago  and  to- 
day the  patient  has  never  experienced  the  slightest  discomfort. 
All  the  rest  of  the  cases  were  somewhat  similar  to  the  above, 
and  while  some  were  chronic,  yet  all  got  well,  and  in  no  case 
was  treatment  carried  out  longer  than  two  weeks. 

Tubercular  glands  of  the  neck. — Sixteen  cases  of  tubercular 
glands  were  treated,  and  as  in  the  previous  condition,  I  will 
cite  an  illustrative  case. 

Mrs.  F.  S.,  aet.  twenty  years;  was  married  but  had  no  chil- 
dren ;  she  weighed  ninety-eight  pounds. 

Her  family  history  was  negative  as  regards  tuberculosis  or 
syphilis.  In  fact  her  grandparents  are  still  living  and  in  good 
health.     Her  mother  and  father  also  living  and  in  good  health. 

Past  history. — She  has  always  been  very  slender  and  pale  but 
never  had  any  severe  or  prolonged  illness.  She  has  had  all  of 
the  usual  diseases  incident  to  childhood,  but  completely  re- 
covered from  each.  About  two  years  ago  the  patient  noticed 
that  her  collars  were  getting  tight  and  that  movement  of  her 
neck  was  painful  in  certain  directions.  Shortly  after  this  lo- 
calized swelling  along  the  cervical  gland  was  noticed,  and  the 
pain  now  extended  down  to  the  shoulder  and  axillary  space. 
At  this  time  she  consulted  her  family  physician,  who  prescribed 
syr.  ferri  iodid  and  painted  her  neck  with  tinct.  iodine.  Gen- 
eral tonic  treatment  was  adopted  and  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
advocated. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  glands  continued  to  increase  in 
size,  and  to  such  a  marked  extent  that  later  movement  of  her 
jaws  was  limited. 

When  she  presented  herself  for  treatment  it  was  impossible 
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for  her  to  separate  her  teeth  far  enough  to  permit  a  tongue 

depressor  to  be  used.     There  was  no  dental  caries  as  she  had 

had  all  her  teeth  examined  by  her  dentist,  nor  were  there  any 

it  symptoms. 

There  were  two  broken-down  glands,  one  on  each  side  wh 

-_■  opened  by  an  in  about  one-half  inch  long  and 

yd  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.     The  Oudin 
current   was   applied   through   a   glass   vacuum   surface   e 
trode  to  both  sides  of  the  neck  with  a  spark-gap  in  the  resona- 
tor of  an  inch  and  a  half,  which  was  continued  until  there  was 

ked  reddening  of  the  5  was  loved  dai 

the  exception  of  a  few  da  was  too  irritable,  for 

one  month,  when  all  of  the  glands  had  disappeared.     The  pa- 
t   was   able  to   open   her   mouth   widely   and   without   any 
inconvenience  to  her.     It  has  now  been  fourteen  months  since 
treatment  was  discontinued  and  there  has  been  no  recurrence. 
Of  xteen   cases  treated,  twelve   received  the   electric 

treatment    only.     Four    of    them    had    some    softening   which 
called  for  drainage  an  age. 

Cystic  tumor  of  the   breast. — !  R.,   aet.   I  nine 

years,  single,  had  no  specific  -     ry.     Her  parents  are 

living  and  in  excellent  health.     She  has  never  had  any  sc 

The  present  illness  began  three  months  ago,  when  the 
*it  noticed  a  pain  whenever  she  raised  her  arm,  as  in  comb- 
ing her  hair,  and  a  week  later  she  noticed  a  swelling  in  her  right 
brea-  .ender  on  pressure.     At  that  t 

that  it  v.    g  hie  to  menstruation,  as  there 

had  always  been  some  degree  of  tenderness  of  the  breasts  at 
•.     The  patient  consulted  me  on  April  24.   1906,  and 
gave  the  above  history.     The  swelling  of  the  breast  was  ap- 
parent with  even  a  superficial  examination.     On  May  10.  1906, 
ive  treatment  was  begu  the  high  frequency  high  po- 

ial   currents   and   administered   every   other  day   for  three 
:s.  at  the  end  of  which  time  there  was  no  tenderness  and 
swelling  and  both  breasts  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  size. 
The  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows :  The  first  tr 
ment  consisted  of  the  application  of  the  Oudin  current  with  a 
glass  vacuum  surface  electrode  (the  negative  side  of  the  ma- 
le grounded)   for  twenty  minutes,  with  a  spark-gap  of  one 
to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  the  resonator.     The  second  treat- 
ment,   and    each    alternating:    treatment,    was    as    follows :    A 
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grounded  metal  plate  was  applied  to  the  back  of  the  patient, 
the  negative  side  of  the  resonator  was  grounded,  and  a  brush 
electrode  was  attached  to  the  top  of  an  Oudin  resonator  and 
held  far  enough  away  from  the  breast  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
sparks,  which  are  very  painful  owing  to  the  marked  contrac- 
tions they  produce.  In  this  instance  a  spark-gap  of  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  was  employed. 

Arthritis  deformans. — Thus  far  I  have  only  had  the  pleasure 
of  using  the  electrical  modalities  in  one  case  of  arthritis  de- 
formans, and  while  I  am  pleased  to  report  much  progress,  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  disease  is  curable  by  elec- 
trical treatment.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows :  Miss 
H.  S.,  a2t.  fifty-two  years,  is  single  and  gives  negative  family 
history  as  regards  malignancy  tubercular  conditions,  rheuma- 
tism, etc.  Her  past  history  gives  nothing  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent trouble.  She  came  to  me  last  October  with  the  following 
history :  Nine  years  ago  the  patient  noticed  pain  in  wrists  and 
hands  which  was  worse  at  night  and  which  prevented  her  from 
sleeping.  Her  general  health  at  this  time  was  unusually  good. 
There  were  no  rheumatic  symptoms. 

Several  months  later,  her  knees,  ankles,  and  feet  became 
involved,  which  prevented  her  from  walking.  During  this  time 
she  received  very  active  treatment,  but  without  result.  One 
year  since  the  onset,  she  noted  the  deformity  of  her  hands  and 
toes,  and  anchylosis  of  the  kness  which  increased  in  severity. 
For  the  past  four  years  she  has  practically  been  helpless  and 
a  nervous  wreck,  and  her  pains  have  been  so  severe  that  she 
would  be  suddenly  awakened,  when  she  would  scream  with 
pain.  She  had  to  be  carried  to  my  office  for  treatment,  which 
consisted  of  the  application  of  the  d'Arsonval  current  to  the 
painful,  distorted  joints  until  marked  reaction  occurred,  then 
the  wave  current  was  employed  until  the  inflammation  or  irri- 
tation due  to  the  d'Arsonval  had  subsided.  The  Leucodescent 
500  candle-power  lamp  was  used  after  each  treatment. 

In  applying  the  d'Arsonval  current  I  made  use  of  the  method 
so  ably  described  by  Dr.  De  Kraft  in  his  paper  read  before  this 
Association  last  year,  and  which  was  as  follows:  The  negative 
pole  of  the  d'Arsonval  was  grounded,  and  a  glass  vacuum 
tube  connected  to  the  positive  pole.  Then  a  grounded  piece  of 
tin-foil  was  applied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  joint  and  the  cur- 
rent  (150-200  ma.)   allowed  to  pass  through  the  joint  for  at 
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least  ten  minutes.  This  very  soon  produced  a  redness  and  ten- 
derness of  the  skin,  and  the  after-effects  were  described  as 
though  she  could  feel  needles  passing  through  the  joint. 

After  treatment  as  outlined  above,  the  patient  noticed  a 
marked  diminution  of  her  pain  and  her  nervousness,  and  said 
that  her  appetite,  sleep,  and  general  muscular  control  had  very 
much  improved.  Owing  to  her  long  period  of  inactivity  she 
found  it  impossible  to  use  her  fingers,  as  in  holding  a  pencil, 
needle,  or  in  hooking  her  dress,  etc.  To  overcome  this,  I  ad- 
vised her  to  get  a  pine  board,  tacks,  and  a  hammer  and  to  prac- 
tice driving  the  tacks  into  the  board.  At  first  this  proved 
rather  painful,  but  after  persistent  effort  she  became  able  to 
drive  the  tacks  pretty  well  into  the  board.  To  aid  her  in  her 
efforts  to  walk,  I  made  her  step  over  a  brick  or  a  cigar  box 
several  times  a  day.  These  exercises,  while  extremely  simple, 
seemed  to  give  her  more  control  over  her  muscles.  Owing 
to  the  rather  inclement  weather  she  did  not  get  her  treatments 
with  any  regularity,  but  nevertheless  improvement  continued 
until  an  accident  befell  her  on  June  1st,  when  her  nurse  acci- 
dentally struck  her  crutch  with  her  foot,  thus  causing  her  to 
lose  her  balance  and  fall  heavily  to  the  floor,  getting  a  severe 
contusion  of  the  right  hip.  This  confined  her  to  her  bed  for 
two  weeks,  and  to  her  room  for  a  week  longer.  After  this 
treatments  were  again  taken  with  immediate  improvement. 
After  taking  ten  treatments  she  left  for  Atlantic  City,  where 
she  is  at  the  present  time.  I  learn  from  her  sister  that  she  is 
not  doing  so  well  and  that  she  desires  to  resume  treatment  upon 
her  return  to  the  city. 

I  report  this  case,  not  with  the  intention  of  claiming  a  cure, 
but  simply  to  cite  the  fact  that  even  in  the  most  presupposed 
incurable  cases  we  are  able  to  at  least  give  relief,  wThere  every 
known  method  had  failed. 

Periostitis. — Miss  E.  M.,  set.  thirty-two.  single,  school- 
teacher, presented  herself  for  treatment  last  November.  From 
her  history  and  careful  inquiry  I  found  that  she  was  suffering 
from  periostitis  of  the  left  tibia.  She  had  been  under  treat- 
ment by  several  surgeons  in  this  city  for  three  years,  but  had 
never  obtained  any  appreciable  benefit.  All  three  had  advised 
an  operation,  but  she  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  surgical 
measures  to  be  taken. 

When  she  came  to  me,  I  immediately  placed  her  under  the 
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influence  of  the  d'Arsonval  current  as  outlined  above  and  con- 
tinued this  for  a  week,  giving  treatments  thrice  weekly.  The 
next  two  weeks  the  Oudin  current  was  employed  with  an 
ordinary  surface  electrode.  Improvement  was  soon  notice- 
able, as  manifested  by  the  fact  that  she  could  take  longer 
walks,  could  stand  longer  on  the  limb  and  the  relief  from  the 
pain  which  had  previously  been  quite  severe.  Treatments  were 
given  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  each.  There  is  now 
practically  no  pain,  although  the  patient  is  on  her  feet  more  than 
ever  and  can  take  longer  walks  without  any  after-effects. 

To  attempt  to  report  all  of  the  common  conditions  that  are 
amenable  to  this  method  of  treatment  would  consume  too  much 
time.  I  will  therefore  only  add  that  the  following  conditions 
have  all  yielded  with  equal  promptness  as  have  the  conditions 
reported.  They  are  sciatica,  sprains,  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
severe  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  gums,  torticollis, 
alveolar  abscess,  and  varicose  ulcers. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  that  each  of  you  favor  me  with 
some  suggestions  as  to  improvement  in  my  technic,  as  I  realize 
that  it  is  only  by  such  discussion  that  we  are  enabled  to  select 
the  best  mode  of  procedure  in  the  treatment  of  our  future 
cases. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY    WM.    BENHAM    SNOW. 

(Continued  from  p.  309.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

SOURCES  OF  RADIANT  ENERGY. 

An  incandescent  lamp  manufactured  by  the  Victor  Electric 
Co.  is  constructed  with  sockets  for  four  lamps  and  provided 
with  individual  reflectors,  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  light  in 
practically  parallel  beams  of  light.  The  lamps  that  are  em- 
ployed are  of  various  candle  power  aggregating  from  200  to 
400  candle  power  for  the  four.  One  of  the  lamps  from  this 
group  is  provided  with  a  handle  and  may  be  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  use  as  a  hand  lamp,  similar  to  Fig  11,  for 
local  applications.     These  lamps  are  also  provided  with  small 
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glass  screens  of  orange,  blue,  and  red  which  may  be  adjusted 
over  the  front  of  the  small  shield,  whereby  local  administra- 
tions may  be  made  of  these  various  colors  if  desirable. 

There  are  numerous  other  incandescent  lamps  manufactured 
of  practically  the  same  design  as  the  small  ''midget"  and  hand 


n 

i 

Fig.  ii. — Small  Victor  Lamp.         Fig.  II. —  Small  Hand  Screen, 


lamps  of  the  Victor  and  Spear-Marshall,  and  Frank  S.  Betz 
Companies,  which  are  practicable  for  the  treatment  of  local 
lesions  in  which  only  small  areas  are  to  be  treated.  When  re- 
quiring body  or  general  administrations,  however,  too  much 
time  is  required  for  the  administration  to  make  the  small  lamps 
practical. 

Another  type  of  lamp,  the  Goerl  lamp,  in  which  the  radia- 
tions are  produced  by  sparking  between  balls  placed  in  circuit, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  so  that  sparks  will  pass 
steadily  between  the  balls  during  the  flow  of  the  current,  has 
been  modified  by  the  Victor  Electric  Company;  and  the  so- 
called  Piffard  lamp,  manufactured  by  Waite  &  Bartlett.  A 
type  of  this  lamp  for  use  with  the  static  machine  is  also  manu- 
factured by  the  Van  Houten  &  Ten  Broeck  Company.  These 
lamps,  by  passing  a  considerable  current  through  the  circuit, 
produce  a  radiation  that  is  fairly  rich  in  ultra-violet  frequencies, 
and  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  more  expensive  lamps  for  mak- 
ing application  to  certain  superficial  lupus  patches,  etc.  As 
has  been  said  before,  these  lamps  furnishing  the  ultra-violet 
discharges  are  generally  less  efficient  in  their  action  than  the 
Roentgen  Ray,  hence  their  therapeutic  value  is  not  of  much 
importance. 

The  mercury  vapor  lamp,  invented  by  Cooper  Hewitt,  and 
one  of  the  most  recent  sources  of  artificial  light,  is  peculiarly 
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rich  in  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  the  light  produced  is  within  a  cylindrical  glass  tube, 
does  not  permit  the  radiation  of  the  higher  frequencies — the 
ultra-violet — and  is  deficient  in  heat  radiations. 

The  Uviol  lamp,  Fig.  12,  manufactured  in  Germany,  is  a 
mercury  vapor  lamp,  a  modification  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp. 
The  manufacturers  have  laid  claim  to  the  fact  that  the  quality 
of  the  glass  employed  permits  the  emanation  of  radiations  rich 
in  ultra-violet,  and  some  of  the  therapeutic  results  would  seem 
to  justify  the  claims.  However,  careful  test  made  by  the 
writer,  in  which  it  was  endeavored  to  pass  the  ultra-violet  rays 
through  the  glass  tube,  failed  to  produce  the  characteristic 
green  fluorescence  of  willemite  or  the  characteristic  fluores- 
cence upon  a  platino-barium-cyanide  screen  in  a  darkened 
room. 

Light  bath  cabinets  are  properly  of  six  types ;  the  first  two 
with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  patient  during  the  light 
bath  whether  (1)  sitting,  or  (2)  reclining  (upright  or  horizon- 
tal), and  two  with  reference  to  the  character  of  light  em- 
ployed, (3)  arc  or  mixed  baths,  and  (4)  the  distinctly  incan- 
descent bath  cabinet,  (5)  a  local  cluster  of  lamps  for  treating 
joints  or  localized  inflammatory  areas,  and  (6)  another  type 
in  which  a  high  power  incandescent  lamp  is  applied  over  a  long 
narrow  box  cabinet  with  glass  window.  These  may  be  still 
further  varied  by  the  employment  of  varying  colors  in  the 
baths;  for  which,  however,  there  seems  to  be  very  little  indi- 
cation; because,  on  general  principles,  the  employment  of  white 
light  is  in  most  cases  to  be  preferred  to  any  one  of  the  spectral 
colors. 

The  types  of  construction  of  light  bath  cabinets  are 
based  upon  two  principles;  (1),  the  position  of  the  lights  and 
reflectors  in  such  a  manner  that  the  radiant  energy  will  be  di- 
rected towards  the  body  of  the  patient;  and  (2),  that  the  capac- 
ity of  the  cabinet  shall  be  relative  to  the  number  of  lamps 
in  the  space,  or  the  degree  of  accumulated  heat  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  administer  to  the  patient;  for  as  will  be  readily 
appreciated  from  the  first  lighting  of  the  bath  cabinet  when 
closed,  the  temperature  within  the  cabinet  increases.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  for  consideration  is,  shall  the  cabinet  be  large 
enough  to  permit  radiant  light  and  heat  to  produce  the  effects 
of  radiant  energy  upon  the  patient,  or  be  constructed  smaller 
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in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lights  installed  in  order  that  the 
heat  accumulation  in  the  smaller  air  space  shall  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath,  that  the  mixed  effects  of  radiant  light 
and  heat   and   accumulated  convective   heat  shall   permit  the 


~m 


Fig.  12. — The  Uviol  Lamp. 

employment  of  a  high  temperature  within  the  cabinet.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  general-purpose  bath  could  not  com- 
bine these  two  qualities  except  some  additonal  means  be  pro- 
vided for  increasing  the  heat  within  the  bath  cabinet,   which 
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may  be  readily  accomplished  by  making  provision  within  the 
larger  cabinet  for  placing  a  number  of  large  sized  blue  glass 
bulbs,  which  radiate  a  larger  percentage  of  heat  than  the  plain 
glass  bulbs  of  equal  candle  power,  when  owing  to  the  conver- 
sion of  the  luminous  rays  are  converted  into  heat  by  their  ab- 
sorption in  the  glass  walls  of  the  colored  bulb,  which  effect 
will  be  readily  appreciated  by  placing  a  finger  against  a  color- 
less glass  bulb  and  then  against  a  colored  one. 

In  the  construction  of  a  light  bath  cabinet,  several  features  are 
to  be  considered,  (i)  The  cabinet  construction  should  be  of 
good  workmanship  if  not  to  be  lined  with  metal  sheeting,  which 
latter  plan  is  generally  objected  to  by  the  fire-underwriters, 
owing  to  the  possibility  of  short  circuits  through  the  metal 
lining  of  the  cabinet.  This,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  the 
employment  of  wood  pulp  sheeting  or  smooth  surfaced  as- 
bestos sheets,  placed  in  position  and  coated  with  white  enamel 
paint.  (2)  The  interior  shape  of  the  cabinet  should  be  such 
as  to  throw  the  light  generally  towards  the  center  of  the 
cabinet — the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  patient.  The 
shape  of  the  cabinet  in  the  interior  should  therefore,  par- 
ticularly the  upright  type,  be  in  the  form  of  a  hexagon  or  an 
octagon.  The  character  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  should  be 
preferably  of  white  enamel  paint  or  white  porcelain,  reflecting 
mirrors  adding  very  little  of  the  real  utility  to  the  cabinet. 
Parabolic  reflectors  of  polished  metal  in  position  back  of  each 
of  the  incandescent  or  arc  lamps,  if  properly  focused  will 
aid  in  directing  the  radiations  towards  the  position  of  the  pa- 
tient in  the  cabinet.  (3)  The  size  of  the  cabinet  should  be 
such  that  the  individual  lamps  will  be  located  at  about  14  to 
18  inches  from  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  patient,  in  order 
that  the  patient  may  not  be  apt  to  come  against  the  sharp 
points  of  the  incandescent  lamps,  which  may,  however,  be 
placed  at  varying  angles,  preferably  at  an  angle  of  450,  as 
the  greater  luminosity  is  projected  from  this  angle  with  the 
ordinary  incandescent  bulbs ;  whereas  with  specially  constructed 
bulbs,  such  as  are  used  with  the  smaller  hand-treatment  lamps, 
provided  with  parabolic  reflectors,  a  larger  amount  of  light  is 
projected  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  lamp. 
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Progress  in  Physical  Therapeutics. 


CURRENTS  OF  HIGH  FREQUENCY  AND  HIGH 
POTENTIAL* 

Fulguration   in   the    Treatment   of   Cancer.       By   Dr.    Keating 

Hart.     Translated  from  the  Archives  d'Electricite  Medicale, 

for  June,  1908. 

Fulguration  was  a  name  suggested  by  Professor  Pozzi,  and 
consists  really  of  an  electro-surgical  treatment  of  cancer.*  The 
electric  spark  of  high  frequency  and  high  tension  as  used  by 
this  means  in  the  treatment  0/  malignant  diseases,  which  would 
be  powerless  entirely  by  itself  to  destroy  them,  or  to  make  it 
disappear  by  innumerable  applications  or  extremely  long  time, 
the  time  element  being  dangerous  by  causing  weariness. 

The  writer  observes  that  electric  intervention  ought  doubly 
to  excel  surgical  intervention  but  does  not  seem  to  consider 
it  so,  except  in  combination  with  the  latter  in  the  therapeutics 
of  the  cancer.  Then  follow  the  details  of  the  combined  uses  of 
fulguration  with  the  employment  of  the  knife. 

The  operation  is  always  done  under  an  anesthetic  with  the 
combination  of  both  the  surgical  and  electrical  means  in  the 
same  operation,  the  danger  of  ether  being  warned  against  from 
the  use  of  sparks.  The  principle  of  treatment  is  the  employ- 
ment of  the  apparatus  in  connection  with  a  Oudin  resonator, 
attached  to  an  efficient  coil  apparatus  capable  of  throwing  a 
spark  of  40  centimeters,  employing  either  the  unipolar  or  bipolar 
method;  with  the  preference  for  the  unipolar  method  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  bi-polar  method,  however,  is  relatively 
more  destructive,  but  in  many  cases  is  difficult  of  application ; 
particularly  under  some  conditions  of  its  depressing  effect  upon 
the  neighboring  vital  organs. 

Whether  unipolar  or  bipolar  the  sparks  cannot  be  carried 
into  the  diseased  regions  and  limited  expressly  at  the  points 
where  one  wishes  to  strike  without  the  help  of  specially  con- 
structed electrodes.  With  the  instrument  employed,  a  hollow 
cylinder  is  joined  to  a  conductor  through  which  the  current  is 
flowing,  which  slips  easily  in  an  insulating  tube  of  thick  ebonite, 
made  in  different  forms  for  the  cases  in  which  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  outer  end  of  the  conductor  is  marked  perpen- 
dicularly by  a  number  of  marks  in  centimeters  and  the  other 
end  is  inserted  in  the  ebonite  tube.  As  the  ebonite  tube 
slides  from  the  extremity,  the  marking  of  the  other  extremity 

*  Previously  named  Effluvation  by  Riviere.— Editor. 
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indicates  the  length  in  centimeters  of  the  spark  that  Is  jump- 
ing between  the  electrode  and  the  patient.  As  the  pas- 
sage of  the  column  of  air  with  the  spark  heats  the  tube,  the 
writer  has  had  the  electrode  so  constructed  that  through  the 
interior  of  the  electrode  under  pressure  air  is  forced  blowing 
away  the  perspiration  from  the  surface  of  the  patient,  as  well 
as  the  heated  air,  thereby  getting  rid  of  the  added  heat  effects. 
To  the  distal  end  a  tube  of  rubber  is  attached,  from  a  tank  of 
compressed  air  or  C02,  which  both  cools  the  electrode  and  re- 
moves the  heated  air  and  perspiration  from  the  surface  of  the 
patient.  It  is  desirable  during  the  operation  to  make  use  of 
a  wooden  instead  of  a  metal  table  for  obvious  reasons.  Care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  anesthetic,  ether  and  ethyl 
cloride  being  particularly  dangerous. 

The  spark  employed  possesses  gieat  contracting  power  and 
by  its  continued  action  upon  the*  cancerous  masses,  it  tends  to 
mortify  them  in  their  density,  and  facilitates  when  diseased 
tissue  is  present  in  separating  the  healthy  part  from  the  other. 
The  first  sparks  administered  in  the  writer's  opinion  have  an 
added  advantage  in  diminishing  capillary  hemorrhage  and  by 
sheltering  the  little  vessels,  lessens  the  chances  of  reinoculation, 
and  also  limits  further  surgical  intervention.  The  writer  found 
that  by  this  method  he  is  able  to  succeed  with  more  serious 
operations,  it  giving  him  new  hope  from  the  results  of  this 
technique. 

To  treat  surgically  malignant  neoplasms,  as  simple  tumors, 
that  is  to  say,  to  remove  from  them  the  diseased  or  vegetant 
mass,  or  it  may  be  said,  the  microscopic  lesions,  by  following 
very  closely  the  outline  of  the  knife,  scoop,  or  scissors,  is  to- 
day what  I  expect  from  the  surgeons  who  operate  with  me. 

Professor  Czerny  has  well  said  "  finish  first  the  worst 
surgery,  and  then  let  the  spark  do  its  work."  The  technique 
must  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  individual  case.  Careful 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  surface  of  the  growth  and  the 
parts  further  off  as  well,  in  order  to  successfully  remove  all  the 
aberrant  nodules,  so  frequent  especially  in  the  cancer  of  the 
mucous  surfaces.  The  removal  of  the  small  wounds,  not  alone, 
are  required  or  but  one  is  obliged  to  watch  for  a  length  of  time 
for  recurrence  of  the  disease  and  fulgurate  the  nodules  which 
are  more  or  less  distant,  and  which  may  have  escaped  either  the 
knife  or  the  spark.  This  one  is  obliged  to  do  as  a  safeguard, 
and  might  have  been  done  nearly  constantly  without  having 
given  surgery  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  method  as  em- 
ployed to-day. 

The  advantages  gained  about  this  tissue  destruction  in  con- 
nection with  surgery,  from  experience,  is  triple: 

i.  It  reduces  often  to  a  single  operation  the  number  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  cure. 
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2.  It  diminishes  the  length  of  the  electric  application. 

3.  It  spares  the  patient  already  weakened  by  the  kind  and 
degree  of  the  disease,  a  long  elimination  of  a  mass  of  destroyed 
tissue  and  associated  weariness  when  removed  by  the  spark 
alone. 

One  cannot  say  that  it  is  surgery  which  caused  the  cure,  and 
not  electricity,  because  to  remove  a  cancer  with  the  knife,  far 
from  curing  it,  gives  it  only  a  new  malignant  form  aad  the 
surgeon  would  be  indeed  very  capable  if  it  was  true  that  this 
limited  intervention  was  sufficient.  The  part  which  surgery 
plays  in  fulguration  is  only  elementary  and  not  curative. 

After  the  removal  by  the  knife,  the  electrical  treatment  is  the 
most  important ;  the  one  to  which  the  ultimate  cure  is  due. 

Only  personal  experience  can  determine  the  length  of  spark 
and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  this  application  because 
the  cases  are  multiple  and  diverse,  and  we  do  not  possess  any 
scientific  means  of  measure,  for  currents  of  high  frequency. 
Different  apparatus  produce  different  intensity  of  spark;  also 
the  character  of  interrupter  and  the  capacity  of  the  condensors, 
the  quality  of  the  discharge  are  variable. 

The  stanching  of  the  blood  induced  by  the  spark  takes  place 
in  the  artery  or  in  the  vein  as  the  effects  of  vaso-constriction. 
It  is  by  the  stanching  of  hemorrhage  that  the  action  of  electric- 
ity is  appreciated.  In  the  technique  for  arresting  hemorrhage, 
the  current  is  required  to  be  carried  carefully  over  all  the  sec- 
tional surface  and  in  the  inmost  recesses,  when  the  result  is 
almost  certain. 

After  a  certain  length  of  time  of  sparking  the  wound  surface 
is  covered  by  a  dark  layer  which  is  liable  to  come  off  by  the 
least  rubbing.  It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  this  layer,  while 
forming  over  the  mouths  of  the  capillaries,  closes  them  little  by 
little  and  thereby  retains  the  blood,  which  is  liable  to  escape 
without  much  force. 

Upon  the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  spark  employed,  and 
the  amount  of  the  tissue  necessary  to  be  destroyed,  will  the 
duration  of  the  application  depend,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
unipolar  spark  is  not  as  destructive  in  its  action  as  the  bipolar. 

The  guide  in  the  extent  of  fulguration  induced  will  be  the 
induction  of  a  dry  scar  and  the  commencement  of  a  bad  smell 
due  to  the  burning  effect  upon  the  tissues,  from  the  action  of  the 
spark.  This  burning,  due  to  the  intense  heat  effect,  is  best 
controlled  by  the  gaseous  wind  from  the  compressed  air  or  C02 
tank  previously  described,  whereby  the  surface  is  kept  cooled 
during  the  application.  It  is  this  combined  effect,  undoubtedly, 
which  induces  the  formation  of  the  fine  covering  of  the  blood 
clot  previously  described. 

When  following  the  removal  of  nodules,  a  recurrence  takes 
place,  at  the  first  manifestations  wherever  they  may  appear, 
they  should  be  again  treated  with  energy. 
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Following  the  operation  the  healing  is  generally  rapid.     The 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  action  of  the  sparks  uj 
the  healthy  or  disc.  les  is  still  in  question.     Various 

views  have  been  given  and  contradicted.  The  writer  states 
that  he  has  himself  commenced  a  series  of  researches  with  a 
view  to  discovering  these  actions.  As  previously  stated,  the 
effects  are  vasoconstriction  and  cellular  destruction  which  is 
more  or  less  superficial.  The  vasoconstriction  has  no  anti- 
cancerous  therapeutic  effect,  but  diminishes  the  chances  of  re- 
absorption  by  closing  the  vessels  and  narrowing  the  tissues. 
The  cellular  destruction  is  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  unidenti- 
fied aspect  of  the  tissues  which  are  reached  and  their  vitality 
impaired,  the  secondary  destructive  action  is  also  very  limited ; 
but  as  the  neoplastic  tissues  are  generally  more  fragile  than  the 
others,  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  action  of  the  spark  is  more 
profound,  as  has  been  clinically  demonstrated.  In  fact,  in  many 
instances  the  more  remote  neoplastic  tissues  which  is  not 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  the  sparks,  cease  developing, 
and  recovery  takes  place  after  fulguration,  not  of  the  principal 
growth  alone  to  which  it  is  applied  but  of  remote  parts,  which 
can  be  only  explained  on  the  theory  that  the  effect  is  to  stupefy 
them  by  counter-blows. 


♦     ♦     ♦ 


PHOTOTHERAPY. 

Experimental   Researches    on    Kromayers    Quart;:   Lamp.       By 

Prof.   H.    Bordier   and   Prof.   T.   Nogier,   Archives   of   the 

Roentgen  ray  for  July,  1908. 

The  writers  of  this  paper  look  upon  the  quartz  lamp  of 
Kromayer  as  a  modification  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp.  The 
constructive  feature  of  the  lamp  consists  in  its  shape,  which  is 
that  of  a  short  letter  "  U,"  and  the  fact  that  it  is  made  of 
quartz,  thereby  not  cutting  out  the  ultra-violet  rays  as  the  glass 
lamps  of  the  Cooper  Hewitt  and  Uviol  type  do. 

This  particular  lamp  uses  a  current  of  three  to  five  amperes 
and  100  to  140  volts.  It  is  so  constructed  that  a  current  of 
water  circulates  through  the  outer  case  in  order  to  keep  the 
"  U  "  tube  cool.  The  peculiarly  livid,  blue  light  which 
emanates  from  the  lamp,  modifies  the  color  of  all  objects  il- 
luminated by  it.  Complexion  appears  livid,  and  the  lips  black; 
all  other  of  higher  frequency  and  the  green  tints  are  re-en- 
forced, while  orange  and  red  become  a  deep  lilac  or  dark  violet 
tinge.  The  writers  call  attention  to  a  peculiar  odor  which  is 
duced  in  the  irradiated  air  which  they  conclude  after 
various  tests  and  experiments  but  do  not  demonstrate,  is  due 
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to  the  ozone  which  is  present  in  infinitesimal  portions.  After 
many  tests  it  was  remonstrated  that  the  Kromayer  lamp  emits 
but  few  heat  rays.  After  various  experiments  the  writers  pro- 
fess to  have  demonstrated  that  the  lamp  produces  the  heat  of 
the  temperature  of  the  body  at  a  distance  of  28  millimeters  from 
the  quartz  window,  and  suggest  from  their  point  of  view  that 
for  the  ultra-violet  effect  alone  it  be  employed  at  a  distance 
of  30  millimeters;  disregarding  the  generally  conceded  value 
of  the  heat  rays.  At  this  distance,  however,  it  should  only  be 
used  in  their  opinion,  in  superficial  lesions  such  as  acne,  syco- 
sis, eczema  or  psoriasis  because  the  action  of  the  lamp  in  con- 
tact is  much  deeper,  especially  if  we  employ  pressure  so  as  to 
empty  the  blood  from  the  superficial  tissues. 

The  bacterial  action  of  this  lamp,  as  compared  with  the 
Cooper  Hewitt,  is  intense;  whereas  the  action  of  the  Cooper. 
Hewitt  is  practically  nil. 

The  writers  claim  for  the  irradiations  of  this  lamp  some 
remarkable  effects  upon  living  tissue.  From  15  seconds  to  one 
minute  contact  exposure  produces  an  enormous  inflammatory 
reaction.  The  redness  and  swelling  may  not  appear  at  once, 
but  is  followed  by  swelling  of  the  whole  of  the  surface  corres- 
ponding to  the  position  of  the  quartz  window.  After  three 
days  the  epidermis  became  raised,  and  a  serosity  appeared 
under  the  thin  layer  of  epidermis,  just  as  if  blistering  fluid  had 
been  applied,  and  was  followed  by  severe  itching.  The  fluid 
was  discharged  and  the  epidermis  reformed  below  the  blister. 
In  the  case  of  the  shorter  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds,  the  blis- 
ter healed  in  twenty  days,  but  it  was  delayed  to  thirty  days 
for  the  longer  exposure  of  one  minute.  The  longer  exposure 
was  also  followed  by  a  diminished  sensibility  of  the  skin  when 
compared  with  the  shorter  exposure. 

The  writers  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  dermatitis  pro- 
duced by  this  lamp  differs  in  toto  from  the  x-ray  dermatitis, 
but  fail  to  record  any  reason  for  this  difference ;  whereas  it  is  a 
well  recognized  fact  in  this  country  that  the  dermatitis  of  ultra- 
violet light  is  the  result  of  over  stimulation ;  whereas  that  of 
the  Roentgen  ray  is  due  to  extreme  inhibition.  While  these 
experiments  would  show  a  great  intensity  from  reaction  from 
short  exposures,  the  writers  have  not  undertaken  to  prescribe 
any  definite  dosage  for  this  application  of  light,  but  close  the 
article  with  reference  to  its  importance  and  therapeutic  actions. 

A  point  of  particular  interest  was  the  early  demonstration  of 
various  eruptions,  which  seem  to  indicate  its  use  as  a  diagnostic 
measure.  The  eruptions  of  scarlatina  and  variola  may  be 
recognized  several  hours  before  they  are  visible  by  daylight  or 
lamplight.  These  gentlemen  are  not  able  to  contribute  from 
any  experience  to  the  therapeutic  value  of  this  lamp,  but  report 
that  it  has  been  used  with  success  in  a  number  of  conditions. 
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[The  paper's  value,  therefore,  from  a  clinical  point  of  view 
is  not  great ;  in  fact,  we  are  led  to  look  upon  this  new  thera- 
peutic lamp,  as  giving  forth  irradiations  of  great  intensity, 
and  capable  of  producing  profound  local  effect  which  may  be 
found  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  conditions  calling  for  bac- 
tericidal and  local  hyperemic  effects ;  it  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  it  will  equal  in  value  the  combined  radiations  of  light 
and  heat,  except  in  superficial  skin  affections.         Editor.] 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

RADIOTHERAPY. 

Roentgen   Treatment  Far  Below  the   Surface.     Jour.   A.M. A., 

July  18,  1908. 

Desauer  suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  act  effectively  on  very 
deep  seated  conditions  by  exposing  them  to  the  ray  from 
several  tubes  at  the  same  time  from  different  points.  He 
advises  that  one  tube  be  focused  in  front  and  another  at  the 
side  and  still  another  at  the  back.  The  rays  would  all  cross  in 
the  tissues  to  be  treated  while  the  skin  on  the  different  sides 
would  only  be  exposed  to  one  tube.  Another  point  he  em- 
phasises, is  the  longer  the  distance  between  the  tube  and  the 
lesion  treated,  the  less  is  the  absorption  of  energy  in  the  super- 
ficial structures.  He  describes  some  technical  improvements 
along  these  lines  and  claims  success  equal  to  that  obtained  in 
superficial  cases. 


Roentgen  Ray  in  Epithelioma.    By  William  Allen  Pusey,  M.D., 

Jour.  A.M. A.,  February  11,  1908. 

In  this  paper  the  writer  reports  in  cases  of  epithelioma  all 
treated  for  over  three  years.  He  also  shows  the  photograph 
of  15  cases  before  and  after  treatment.  There  were  after 
three  years  80  cases  that  were  completely  successful,  beyond 
question  or  cavil,  2  cases  practically  successful,  17  cases 
greatly  benefited  and  12  failures.  This  synoposis  of  the  in 
cases  of  epithelioma  of  all  degrees  of  severity  that  come  into 
one  office  for  x-ray  treatment  is  certainly  remarkable  and 
proves  beyond  cavil  that  the  x-ray  must  in  the  future  be 
recognized  in  the  treatment  of  epithelioma,  and  the  editor  of 
this  department  believes  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  treat- 
ing these  conditions  that  will  show  such  a  uniform  result  and 
remain  cured  for  from  three  to  six  years  after.  This  report 
of  in  cases  shows  a  record  of  J2  per  cent.,  absolutely  success- 
ful cases,  and  19  other  cases — in  which  great  benefit  was 
secured;  but  from  some  cause  or  complication  cannot  be  put 
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with  those  absolutely  cured.    This  report  of  Pusey's  is  a  superb 
showing  for  the  x-ray. 


Tuberculosis  of  the   Upper  Air  Passages.      Gleitsman,   N.  Y. 

Med.  Journal,  July  4,  1908. 

In  this  interesting  paper  the  writer,  in  summing  up  the  vari- 
ous methods  of  treatment,  gives  a  report  sent  him  by  Dr.  Beck 
of  Chicago  on  the  X-ray  and  Radium  in  the  Treatment  of  Nasal 
Tuberculosis.  This  paper  is  full  of  facts  but  here  will  only 
be  considered  the  part  played  by  the  x-ray. 

Case  1.  "A  woman,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  of  the  nasal  septum  and  secondary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  nose,  was  treated  with  the  Roentgen  rays  and 
later  with  radium.  She  was  entirely  cured,  and  according  to 
the  latest  information  was  perfectly  well  eighteen  months 
later." 

Case  2.  "  A  woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  was  suffering 
with  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  nose.  She  had  used  during 
five  years  all  suggested  remedies  without  any  result.  During 
seven  weeks  she  received  applications  of  radium  alternating 
with  the  x-rays.  During  the  winter  she  went  to  Florida  to 
recuperate  and  returned  entirely  cured.  No  recurrence  six 
months  later." 

Case  3.  "  A  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  been  treated  two 
years  by  '  Christian  science  ' ;  a  sequestrum  had  formed  in  the 
back  part  of  his  nose,  and  he  suffered  also  from  enlarged 
cervical  glands.  The  sequestrum  was  removed,  and  for  six 
weeks  he  was  treated  with  radium  of  1,000,000  radio-activity. 
He  was  entirely  well  six  months  later."  All  three  of  these 
cases  had  the  diagnosis  confirmed  microscopically.  He  states 
further;  that  "  Ray  therapeutics  has  a  wide  field  in  lupus,  and 
that  the  Finsen  methods  gives  especially  good  results  in  lupus 
of  the  nose."  "  Interesting  is  the  observation  of  Hull,"  who 
explains  the  action  of  the  x-rays  upon  lupus  by  the  development 
of  opsonins,  through  which  action  the  microorganisms  become 
an  easier  prey  to  the  phaygocytes.  He  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion from  the  successful  raying  of  a  lupus  after  a  careful 
treatment  with  tuberculin,  which  stimulated  the  formation  of 
opsonins,  while  before  its  use  the  lupus  did  not  react  to  the 
rays." 

This  last  quotation  from  Hull  is  supporting  and  further 
substantiates  the  theories  of  the  editor  of  this  department  ad- 
vanced two  years  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting  of  the  American 
Electro-therapeutic  Association,  in  regard  to  the  Action  of  the 
X-ray  in  Tuberculosis.  J.  D.  G. 
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MECHANICAL  VIBRATION-THERAPY. 

Mechanical  Vibration  in  the  Treatment  of  Constipation  and  Pelvic 

Conditions.       By    Mary   L.   H.    Arnold    Snow,    M.D.,    New 

York,  New  York  Medical  Record,  August  8,  1908. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mechanical  Vibra- 
tion is  often  a  great  aid  in  diagnosis,  eliciting  facts  that  are 
not  revealed  by  percussion  or  other  methods  of  investigation, 
especially  true  of  conditions  of  the  liver  which  is  frequently 
found  to  be  hypersensitive. 

"  For  many  years,"  the  writer  observes,  "  the  treatment  of 
constipation  has  been  chiefly  by  drugs  which  are  certain  to 
bring  about  conditions  demanding  some  stimulant  to  induce 
an  action,  whereas  physical  measures,  particularly  the  static 
wave  current  and  mechanical  vibration,  tone  up  the  nervous 
muscular  and  secretory  functions,  and  in  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  the  liver  and  digestive  functions,  soon  effect  a 
cure. 

"  Vibration  in  this  connection  produces  mechanical,  chem- 
ical, physical,  metabolic  and  reflex  effects.  The  effects  depend 
very  much  upon  the  method  of  treatment,  and  general 
technique.  The  principles  of  employment  which  govern  its 
application  are : 

"  1.  The  vibration  should  possess  the  necessary  rapidity 
and  length  of  stroke  demanded  to  meet  a  given  condition,  and 
exerted  pressure  must  be  such  as  to  be  painless. 

"  2.  The  rapidity,  stroke,  pressure,  or  non-pressure  should 
be  governed  by  the  indications  and  the  patient's  reactionary 
resistance. 

"  3.  The  interruptions  when  using  interrupted  vibration, 
should  be  limited  in  number  to  avoid  exhaustion  of  nerve 
power. 

"  4.  The  intervals  of  rest  should  be  three,  or  even  four, 
times  as  long  as  the  period  of  impulse  contact  to  assist  in 
perpetuity  and  fixedness  of  the  effect. 

"  5.  The  periods  of  contact  and  rest  should  be  rhythmical  in 
the  administration  of  interrupted  vibration. 

"  6.  Vibratory  effects  should  be  applied  to  aid  or  promote 
functional  activity  of  a  part  without  altering  the  integrity  or 
unfavorably  affecting  the  normal  activity  of  the  part." 

Mechanical  vibration  in  conjunction  with  dietary  measures, 
and  in  some  instances  exercises  directed  to  the  compression  of 
the  bowels  and  liver,  is  the  treatment  par  excellence  for  con- 
stipation. When  properly  administered  it  is  absolutely  pain- 
harmless  and  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results. 
The  quantity,  kind,  and  quality  of  the  food  ingested  must  be 
regulated,  in  order  that  the  functions  may  not  be  overtaxed, 
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and  that  the  food  may  at  the  same  time  be  nutritious  and  not 
too  concentrated. 

"  For  infants,  who  are  uniformly  cured  by  the  use  of 
hanical  vibration,  the  mother's  milk,  or  the  artificial  food, 
which  may  contain  too  much  fat,  should  be  rectified.  Some 
children  are  also  apt  to  consume  too  much  starchy  food,  or  live 
on  a  too  exclusive  diet.  With  children  as  with  adults,  the 
treatments  should  be  spinal  and  abdominal. 

"The  diet  used  in  general,  bulk  and  nutrition  consider  '. 
should  include  the  following.  Stewed  fruits,  fresh  fruits 
except  bananas  and  pineapples,  rye  or  coarse  bread  with  much 
butter,  or  shreaded  wheat  biscuit,  or  Graham  bread,  cracked 
wheat  or  oatmeal  thoroughly  cooked,  broiled  chops  or  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  roasted  or  broiled  beef,  lamb,  or  mutton,  or  b: 
or  broiled  fish,  or  roasted  chicken ;  spinach,  celery,  lettuce, 
beets,  fresh  string  beans,  and  a  baked  potato — sweet  or  Irish. 
Hot  water  is  to  be  preferred  to  tea.  coffee  or  milk.  Six  or 
eight  glasses  of  water  should  be  taken  daily. 

"  A  fixed  habit  of  going  to  stool  is  in  all  cases  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  cases  of  adhesions  or  spasmodic  strictures 
they  may  be  benefited  or  cured  by  local  vibratory  treatment. 
If  an  enlarged  or  retroverted  uterus  obstructs  the  passage  the 
constipation  can  be  cured  in  the  majority  of  cases  by  using 
the  static  wave  current  with  a  metal  electrode  per  rectum,  in 
connection  with  rectal  and  body  vibratory  treatment  for  con- 
stipation. 

The  following  technique  is  employed  by  the  writer  of  the 
paper  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  "  (i)  The  bladder 
should  be  emptied  before  treatment.  (2)  If  the  skin  is  moist 
and  sticky,  dust  the  surface  with  a  suitable  dusting  powder. 
(3)  If  the  abdomen  is  hypersensitive  the  application  of  dry 
heat  by  means  of  a  high  power  incandescent  lamp  or  otherwise 
will  lessen  the  sensitivenc 

"  In  vibrating  the  spinal  nerve  roots,  use  a  hard  rubber  ball 
vibratode  and  employ  a  medium  stroke  and  moderate  pressure, 
which  should  be  so  graduated  as  to  avoid  unpleasant  effects. 
Employ  the  vibratode  between  the  transverse  processes  on 
each  side  of  the  spine  alternately,  from  above  downward,  two 
or  three  times.  Tolerance  to  pressure  over  tender  spots  in- 
creases during  an  administration  and  during  the  course  of 
treatment.  The  pressure,  light  at  first,  should  be  gradually 
increased.  Prolonged  pressure  inhibits,  and  is  consequently 
applied  over  the  hypersensitive  places.  If  the  whole  trouble 
is  in  the  lower  bowel,  the  lower  portion  of  the  spine  alone  may 
be  vibrated;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  constipation  the 
liver  is  at  fault,  and  the  patient  may  have  suffered  so  long  that 
the  health  has  become  generally  impaired,  in  which  case  we 
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vibrate  the  spaces  corresponding  with  all  the  spinal  nerves  to 
restore  tone.  Contraindicactions  for  the  employment  of  me- 
chanical vibration  are  the  presence  of  cancer  or  ulcer  in  the 
region,  and  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage. 

"  The  liver  is  vibrated  as  follows :  Posteriorly  vibratory 
friction  or  percussion  is  applied  from  the  spine  outward  follow- 
ing the  line  in  the  spaces  between  the  ribs,  using  a  rubber- 
padded  disc  vibratode  over  the  organ,  and  interrupted  vibra- 
tion with  moderate  pressure  and  medium  stroke  is  applied  over 
the  liver  anteriorly,  covering  the  surface  about  three  times. 
The  vasoconstrictors  of  the  portal  system  are  from  the  third 
to  the  twelfth  dorsal  nerves,  inclusive,  particularly  the  fifth, 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  Contraction  of  the  gall-bladder 
may  be  induced  by  vibratory  stimulation  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
dorsal.  The  solar  plexus  and  lumbar  ganglia  may  be  affected 
by  interrupted  vibration.  Stimulation  of  the  vagus  contracts 
the  stomach  and  pylorus  and  induces  gastric  flow. 

"  Vibration  of  the  abdomen  is  accomplished  with  a  padded 
rubber  disc  vibratode,  using  a  medium  stroke.  Two  methods 
are  employed :  The  first  is  to  follow  from  the  cecum  to  the 
sigmoid.  The  second  is  the  one  preferred,  and  used  by  the 
writer  because  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
lower  part  of  the  bowel  first.  Begin  over  the  middle  segment 
of  the  descending  colon,  use  vibratory  friction  with  firm  pres- 
sure downward  and  inward  six  or  seven  times,  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  ribs,  but  each  time  ending  at  the  sigmoid.  Then 
vibrate  the  transverse  colon,  beginning  at  its  middle  segment 
and  proceeding  from  right  to  left,  gradually  lengthening  the 
line  of  advance  as  the  hepatic  flexure  is  approached ;  then 
begin  midway  between  the  hepatic  flexure  and  the  cecum,  and 
vibrate  upward,  gradually  approaching  the  cecum  until  the 
friction  is  from  the  cecum  to  the  hepatic  flexure.  A  ball 
vibratode  or  the  cap  shield  of  some  machines  is  then  used  from 
the  cecum  to  the  sigmoid  to  administer  an  analogue  of  the 
cannon-ball  massage.  The  speed  and  rate  of  vibration  should 
be  slow,  because  parts  containing  unstriped  fibers,  after  being 
stimulated,  react  'for  a  long  time  after  the  stimulus  is  with- 
drawn.' 

"  In  many  of  the  cases  the  additional  use  of  internal  vibra- 
tory treatment  is  necessary.  A  soft  rubber  vibratode,  well 
lubricated,  which  may  be  introduced  while  in  motion,  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  administration  should  be  for  five  minutes, 
using  a  short  stroke  and  a  rate  of  speed,  which  will  give  the 
maximum  width  of  the  loops  that  are  to  be  formed  by  the 
vibration  of  the  vibratrode  when  the  operator  watches  the 
vibrator  before  inserting  it,  as  he  varies  the  speed  until  the 
desired  rate  is  obtained.  These  rectal  treatments  should  be 
given  daily  until  the  bowels  move  naturally.     After  they  have 
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moved  for  several  days  successively  the  rectal  treatment  should 
be  discontinued  or  given  only  occasionally  as  indicated.  In 
obstinate  cases,  as  from  a  spasmodic  stricture,  high  up,  a 
flexible  rubber  vibratode  12  or  15  inches  long  is  of  service,  and 
is  most  easily  introduced  with  the  patient  in  the  knee-chest 
position.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  should  be  from  three 
to  five  minutes,  speed  and  stroke  being  as  before  state 
rectal  tube  should  be  used  cautiously  if  adhesions  exist  from  a 
former  peritonitis.  The  majority  of  cases  are  practically  cured 
in  about  two  weeks  by  this  method  of  treatment.   .   .   . 

"  In  severe  cases  of  constipation  enemas  of  from  one  to 
three  quarts  of  water,  according  to  the  indications  of  the  case, 
are  administered,  for  which  the  following  method  of  vibratory 
flushing  has  been  introduced  by  the  writer.  A  long  hollow 
flexible  rubber  vibratode  having  a  hole  in  the  distal  end,  and 
a  metal  tube  at  the  side  of  the  top  of  its  fitting  at  the  proximal 
end,  to  which  a  tube  from  a  douche  bag  is  attached,  is  connected 
to  the  vibrator.  Water  is  allowed  to  flow  through  the  tube  be- 
fore it  is  introduced.  Having  been  smeared  with  vaseline,  it  is 
gradually  inserted,  vibrating  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  the  patient 
being  in  a  knee-chest  position.  When  the  tube  has  been  in- 
serted a  few  inches  after  first  allowing  the  tube  to  fill  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow.  The  water  will  be 
thrown  from  the  opening  as  from  a  sprinkler.  Gradually  in- 
crease the  speed.  After  the  first  pint  of  water  has  flowed, 
gradually  lessen  the  speed  and  stop  the  vibrations.  Let  two 
or  three  quarts  flow  into  the  bowel,  and  while  the  last  pint  is 
passing,  start  the  vibrations  again,  and  continue  them  until  the 
tube  is  withdrawn.  Usually  one  week  of  vibratory  flushing, 
used  after  the  body  vibration  as  above  described,  initiates  the 
improvement. 

**  In  a  few  uncomplicated  cases  of  c  tion,  body  vibra- 

tory treatment  alone  is  sufficient.  This  is  particularly  true 
during  childhood.  If  the  patient  has  been  long  constipated  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  bowel  is  lined  with  impacted 
feces,  a  vibratory  enema  of  one  to  two  cupfuls  of  oil  is  given. 
as  described  below  under  the  treatment  of  colitis.  This 
followed  the  next  day  by  vibratory  flushing,  as  described 
above.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  this  if  the  patient 
still  gives  a  history  of  passing  scyballa.  .   .  . 

*"  In  cases  of  colitis  associated  with  constipation,  most  grati- 
fying results  are  obtained  by  administering  vibratory  treatment 
in  connection  with  a  modified  Van  Xoorden  diet.  On  the 
first  and  third  day  in  the  treatment  of  colitis  a  high  enema  of 
oil  is  given  with  a  long  rectal  tube  previously  described  for 
flushing.  A  little  oil  is  allowed  to  run  through  the  tube  first 
before  introducing  it,  to  prevent  colic.  Vibration  should  be 
mild  at  first — just  sufficient  to  carry  the  tube  up,  except  in  c 
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associated  with  diarrhea,  when  it  is  advisable  to  discontinue  it 
until  all  the  oil  is  in  the  bowel,  otherwise  mild  vibration  may 
be  continued  during  the  passage  of  the  oil.  Disturbances  may 
occur,  in  which  case  hot  compresses  may  be  used,  but  I  have 
not  found  them  necessary.  Patients  may  gradually  be 
weaned  from  the  prescribed  diet,  but  it  is  advisable  for  them 
not  to  depart  too  early  or  too  suddenly  from  the  dietary 
regime.  .  .  . 

''  Vibration  therapy  is  indicated  in  the  treatment  of  con- 
tracted muscles  arising  from  various  causes,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  treatment  of  amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  inflammatory 
exudates,  endometritis,  metritis,  oophoritis,  rectal  prolapse, 
certain  prostatic  conditions,  and  coccygodenia.  In  cases  of 
atomy,  passive  congestion,  and  amenorrhea,  vibrate  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spine  in  the  interspaces,  using  the  ball  vibratode 
and  anteriorly  apply  the  abdominal  vibration  and  interruptions 
over  the  affected  parts.   ..." 

Mechanical  vibration  is  contra-indicated  in  pyosalpinx  and 
pelvic  abscess.  Vibratory  treatment  of  the  vagina  is  indicated 
in  relaxed  walls  and  vaginismus.  Enlarged  prostate  and  pi 
tatitis  may  be  treated  by  local  rectal  vibration  from  three  to  live 
minutes,  the  rectal  vibratode  having  a  moderate  amount  of 
rigidity.  In  the  treatment  of  hemorrhoids  vibration  lessens 
pelvic  congestion  and  stimulates  the  return  circulation.  A 
prolonged  rectal  treatment  is  indicated. 

"  Mechanical  vibration  in  the  treatment  of  pelvic  conditions, 
alone,  or  with  the  use  of  light,  electricity,  hydrotherapy,  or 
exercise  as  an  adjunct,  when  applied  with  the  proper  care  and 
technique,  is  a  measure  which  from  the  results  obtained  ap- 
peals both  to  the  layman  and  the  profession,  simple  yet  effec- 
tive, easily  applied,  and  not  disagreeable.  It  is  a  most  useful 
and  valuable  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  doing  the 
physician's  noblest  work — the  alleviation  of  human  suffering." 


STATIC  ELECTRICITY- 

An  Improved  Treatment  of  Gonorrheal  Arthritis  (so-called  Gon- 
orrheal Rheumatism).     By  Dr.  Edward  C.  Titus,  New  York, 
\<  w    York  .Medical  Record,  July  25,  1908. 
The  writer  states  that  "  for  some  time  he  has  been  treating 
prostatitis  and  seminal  vesiculitis  of  non-gonorrheal  character 
with  the  static  wave  current,  in  which  he  has  confirmed  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Snow  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  this 
current  in  these  cases.      Finding,  however,  that  this  treatment 
was  of  limited  service  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  gonor- 
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rheal  origin,  he  determined  to  modify  the  modality,  by  adding 
a  non-corrosive  chemical  action  in  the  tissues,  destructive  to 
the  gonococcus,  finding  that  by  the  use  of  specially  designed 
vacuum  tubes  applied  to  these  regions,  the  cases  of  gonorrheal 
rheumatism  improved  and  were  rapidly  cured."  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "  the  actinic  action  of  the  vacuum  tube 
discharge  exerts  a  direct  bactericidal  effect  upon  deep-seated 
gonococci.  Besides  the  actinic  effect  there  are  generated  on  the 
surface  of  the  vacuum  electrode,  when  in  contact  with  the 
parts  or  tissues  of  the  body,  nascent  nitrous  acid  and  ozone,  as 
a  result  of  the  disassociation  of  the  air  between  the  surface  of 
the  tube  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  part  or  cavity ;  these, 
together  with  the  actinic  discharge  of  the  vacuum  tube,  are 
carried  into  the  tissues  to  a  depth  of  from  2  to  6  mm.  by  the 
action  of  the  high  potential  currents." 

His  success  with  the  treatment  of  gonorrheal  prostatitis 
together  with  the  researches  of  the  Harvard  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins Universities  and  the  results  obtained  by  Fuller  with  the 
curettive  treatment  of  the  vesicles,  completely  curing  gonor- 
rheal arthritis  led  the  writer  to  employ  these  measures  for 
the  treatment  of  gonorrheal  arthritis.  His  plan  of  treatment 
is  substantially  as  follows : — "  After  the  rectum  has  been 
emptied,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  Sims  position,  upon  an  in- 
sulated platform.  .  .  .  The  vacuum  tube,  after  being  lubri- 
cated, is  then  passed  into  the  rectum  and  up  against  the  prostate 
gland  or  seminal  vesicles.  The  instrument  is  held  in  position 
by  an  ordinary  tube  holder  and  stand,  or  the  patient  can 
hold  it. 

"  Connection  is  then  made  from  the  tube  holder  to  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  static  machine.  It  is  essential  to  begin  with  a 
small  spark-gap  and  gradually  increase  the  size  according  to 
the  effect  produced  and  the  tolerance  of  the  patient.  A  feel- 
ing of  relief  follows  each  application.  Each  treatment  should 
last  about  twenty  minutes,  be  repeated  daily  for  two  weeks, 
and  then  on  alternate  days  until  the  secretions  from  the  pros- 
tate and  seminal  vesicles  are  free  from  gonococci,  which  can  be 
determined  by  '  stripping  '  the  glands,  and  examining  the  dis- 
charge under  the  microscope. 

"  When  repeated  examinations  show  that  the  secretions  no 
longer  contain  gonococci,  and  both  gland  and  vesicles  are  re- 
duced to  their  normal  size,  attention  can  be  directed  to  the  joint 
and  other  tissue  changes  by  daily  application  to  the  affected 
parts  of  indirect  static  sparks." 


Static  Electricity  in  Inflammatory  Conditions. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Spangler,  of  Kane,  Pa.,  presents  the  follow- 
ing cases : 
The  Direct  Vacuum  Tube  Current  in  Myalgia  of  the  Shoulder. 
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This  current  is  administered  with  the  electrode  connected 
with  the  negative  prime  conductor  of  the  static  machine,  the 
positive  grounded,  and  the  patient  insulated.  The  spark-gap 
is  then  lengthened  to  the  extent  of  tolerance  and  gradually 
increased  after  the  first  five  minutes,  as  the  patient  will  per- 
mit. The  electrode  may  be  applied  over  the  clothing,  but  the 
effect  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  when  applied  to  the  surface 
proper. 

The  upper  dorsal  and  cervical  spinal  nerves  on  affected  side 
are  treated  for  five  minutes  and  the  painful  areas  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  applications  were  made  daily. 

The  reasonably  prompt  reestablishment  of  normal  local 
metabolism  is  affected  by  the  induction  of  local  vibratory 
muscular  contraction,  the  warmth  or  friction  of  the  multiple 
spark  and  the  actinic  influence  of  this  modality. 

Thirty  acute  cases  under  observation  were  of  from  twelve 
hours  to  six  days'  duration  before  beginning  treatment.  Fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  number  yielded  to  the  first,  second  or  third 
application.  The  remainder  required  the  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth 
treatment.  Relief  of  symptoms  ranging  from  eight  to  twenty- 
four  hours  usually  followed  the  first  treatment.  Three  sub- 
acute or  chronic  cases  were  treated  during  the  same  period. 

Case  I,  Mrs.  A.,  set.  fifty-six,  nurse.  The  deltoid  and  biceps 
of  the  right  side  were  chiefly  affected,  and  she  had  been  in- 
capacitated for  six  weeks.  She  was  given  daily  applications 
the  first  week,  and  on  alternating  days  the  second  week,  when 
she  resumed  duty. 

Case  II,  Mrs.  K.,  gentlewoman,  aet.  thirty,  had  suffered  pain 
in  the  muscles  of  the  right  shoulder  and  biceps  more  or  less 
continuously  for  three  months.  Eight  applications  were  made 
extending  over  a  period  of  two  weeks.  Report  six  weeks 
after — no  return  of  pain. 

Case  III,  T.  C.,  glass  blower,  aet.  forty-five,  had  pain  in  the 
muscles  of  the  left  shoulder  for  eight  weeks.  Ten  applications 
were  administered  within  two  weeks  and  established  a  normal 
condition. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

SERUM-THERAPY. 

Scrum    Treatment    of   Epidemic    Cerebrospinal    Meningitis. 

Charles  H.  Dunn  (Jour.  A.M.A.,  July  4,  1908)  gives  results 

in  a  series  of  forty  cases  treated  with   Flexner  serum  by 

intra-spinal  injection. 

The  mortality  was  22.5  per  cent.,  complete  recovery  occurred 
m  yj.^  per  cent.,  sequelae  in  5  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  serum  was  a  fall  in  temperature,  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition,  relief  of  the  symptom  of  irrita- 
tion, and  a  shortening  of  the  disease. 
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In  cases  in  which  the  injection  was  given  late,  or  in  those 
cases  with  hydrocephalus,  the  effect  was  slight. 

In  cases  in  which  serum  was  given  in  the  first  week,  the 
mortality  was  8  per  cent.,  in  the  second  week,  10  per  cent.,  after 
the  second  week,  yy  per  cent. 

The  doses  were  repeated  as  symptoms  indicated.  The 
average  dose  was  30  c.  c. 


Serum  in  Scarlet  Fever. 

H.  Cumpston  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  May  30, 
1908,  gives  his  experience  with  serum  in  forty-two  cases.  The 
serum  used  was  prepared  from  streptococci  obtained  from 
scarlatinal  cases. 

He  divides  his  cases  into :  "  toxic  "  with  sudden  onset,  rapid 
rise  of  temperature  to  1040  or  io5°F.,  severe  constitutional 
symptoms,  but  little  or  no  swelling  of  the  fauces  or  cervical 
glands ;  and  "  septic,"  with  a  more  gradual  onset,  lower  tem- 
perature, purulent  rhinorrhea,  marked  swelling  of  the  cervical 
glands  and  fauces.  The  serum  seems  to  be  of  value  in  the 
septic  type  only. 

The  dose  should  be  large — 50  c.  c.  and  given  early  in  the 
disease, — as  soon  as  enlarged  glands,  rhinorrhea,  and  other 
evidences  of  septic  infection  appear. 

The  efficiency  of  the  treatment  manifests  itself, — in  the  cases 
that  recover  (the  death  rate,  percentage  of  death  in  cases  in 
which  it  was  used,  was  ^)  by  "  cessation  of  delirium,  fall  in 
the  temperature,  disappearance  of  the  muco-purulent  pharyn- 
geal secretion  with  susbidence  of  the  faucial  swelling,  cessation 
of  rhinorrhea  or,  in  those  cases  in  which  rhinorrhea  persisted, 
disappearance  of  the  purulent  character  of  the  discharge,  and 
comparatively  rapid  cleaning  and  healing  of  the  fauces." 


Clinical    Observations    on    Anti-Gonococcic    Serum.      A.    A. 

Uhle  and  W.  H.  Mackinney,  Jour.  A.M.A.,  July  11,  1908. 

The  authors  employed  a  serum  prepared  according  to  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Torrey.  The  dose  was  limited  to  2  c.  c,  in- 
jected into  the  buttocks,  the  intervals  varying  from  one  to  three 
days.     Their  results  are  as  follows : 

In  cases  of  epididymitis  improvement  was  observed  in  about 
half,  but  as  the  patients  were  confined  to  bed  with  elevation  of 
the  scrotum  they  do  not  attribute  necessarily  beneficial  effects 
to  the  serum. 

The  cases  of  chronic  prostatitis  showed  no  improvement. 

Those  cases  with  gonorrheal  arthritis  were  very  promptly 
relieved. 

General  urticarial  eruptions  followed  the  injections  in  some 
of  the  cases. 
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Correspondence 

Editor  "American  Physician": 

Not  knowing  to  whom  I  should  address  this  since  the  death 
of  the  lamented  Dr.  Kraft,  I  send  it  to  the  New  York  office 
of  the  publisher. 

Appended  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  we  are  sending  to  every 
homeopathic  physician  located  in  the  South  and  many  in  the 
North. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  Southern  was  never  intended  to 
be  a  strictly  sectional  organization  but  for  the  upbuilding  of 
Homeopathy  in  the  South  where  we  are  weak  and  need  help. 
The  South  is  a  rich  field  for  harvest  if  we  could  only  induce 
men  to  come  in  and  occupy  it. 

The  Society  is  in  a  fair  way  to  pass  out  of  existence  if  we 
cannot  reawaken  interest  in  this  one-time  strong  and  prosperous 
organization,  and  we  ask  your  help  to  this  end  in  the  American 
Physician.  In  view  of  the  propaganda  started  by  the  Institute 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  die,  and  we  are  making  a  strong 
effort  to  revivify  it.  Can  you  not  help  us  by  trying  to  in- 
duce as  many  as  possible  to  attend  this  meeting?  There  will 
be  plenty  of  entertainment,  it  will  be  a  delightful  season  to  visit 
in  old  New  Orleans  and  get  away  for  a  few  days  from  the 
rigors  of  the  North,  and  we  hope  to  present  them  an  interesting 
medical  meeting  as  well.  The  announcement  of  the  exact  date 
I  will  send  you  later  and  follow  this  with  a  programme  a  short 
time  before  the  meeting  is  held. 

Edward  Harper,  M.D. 

The  Letter. 

Your  assistance  for  homeopathy  is  needed  at  once  Right 
Now. 

The  Southern  Homeopathic  Medical  Association,  the  most 
important  interstate  or  sectional  Society  of  the  School,  has 
reached  a  seriously  critical  point.  The  pending  question  is  ; 
will  it  continue  to  exist  or  go  out  of  existence  for  want  of 
support  ? 

Can  we  afford  to  sacrifice  this  one-time  prosperous  organiza- 
tion? We  need  its  influence  for  the  progress  and  defense  of 
Homeopathy.     Now  especially  that  the  American  Institute  has 
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started  a  propaganda  to  advance  our  cause  in  every  section  of 
our  country,  it  would  be  little  less  than  criminal  to  allow  it  to 
die. 

By  the  first  of  October  at  latest  the  Secretary  must  know 
whether  or  not  sufficient  support  is  pledged  to  warrant  the 
undertaking  of  a  meeting.  In  the  meantime  all  preliminary 
arrangements  will  be  made  for  active  work,  and  if  reports  are 
favorable  you  will  be  informed  of  the  exact  dates  of  the 
meeting. 

Answer  At  Once.  Your  co-operation  must  be  secured.  If 
you  are  in  arrears  pay  in  your  dues  for  1908,  or  if  yon  wish  to 
make  a  contribution  send  either  to  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  S. 
Moth,  Macheca  Building,  New  Orleans,  La. 

If  you  are  not  a  member  notify  the  Secretary  that  you  will 
join  the  organization.  Every  recipient  on  this  notice  is  ex- 
pected to  inform  him  that  he  or  she  is  getting  busy  and  deter- 
mined to  help  in  every  wTay  possible.  Success  Depends  On 
Each  Of  You  Individually. 

V.  H.  Hallman,  M.D.,  Prsident. 
Edward  Harper,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

N.B.     No  initiation  fee. 

Annual  Dues  $2.00. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

— What  is  the  great  secret  of  the  success  of  every  form  of 
quackery?  Hope  kept  alive.  What  is  the  too  fatal  gift  of 
science?  A  prognosis  of  despair.  "  Do  not  probe  the  wound 
too  curiously,"  says  Samuel  Sharp,  the  famous  surgeon  of  the 
last  century.  I  believe  a  wise  man  sometimes  carefully  worries 
out  the  precise  organic  condition  of  a  patient's  chest  when  a 
very  wise  man  would  let  it  alone  and  treat  the  constitutional 
symptoms.  The  well-being  of  a  patient  may  be  endangered 
by  the  pedantic  fooleries  of  a  specialist. 

— "  I  wish  [says  an  "  Old  Doctor  "  in  The  Medical  Sentinel] 
there  was  an  exchange  system  adopted  by  physicians.  A 
physician  in  North  Dakota,  growing  old,  could  exchange  with  a 
vigorous  young  man  in  Texas  and  both  be  better  off,  and  in  that 
way  the  young  man  could  don  felt  boots,  fur  overcoats  and 
buck  snowdrifts  and  the  old  man  go  South,  as  I  have  done  after 
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thirty-five  years  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  in  summer  heat,  cyclones, 
blizzards  and  mud. 

"  I  want  to  say  that  orange  and  lemon  orchards,  snow  forty 
miles  away  on  the  mountains,  the  long  roll  of  the  sea  but  a 
short  distance — all  look  mighty  good  to  the  old  man.  You  ask 
about  my  next  move? 

"  '  Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me; 
And  let  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea.'  " 

— Dr.  A.  P.  Williamson  will  retire  from  the  superintendency 
of  the  Southern  California  State  Hospital  at  Patton,  California, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  four  years  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  on  September  I,  1908.  After  that  date  his  ad- 
dress will  be  Santa  Monica,  California. 

— There  is  certainly  no  physical  resemblance  between  the 
lance-headed  viper  recently  milked  for  its  poison  in  New  York, 
and  the  Lachesis  mutus  which  Hering  used,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  "  deadly-parallel  "  picture  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Homeopathic  Recorder. 

— "  Needs  of  the  Homeopathic  Materia  Medica  That  it  May 
meet  the  Demands  of  the  Specialist  in  Therapeutics."  This  is 
the  title  of  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Homeopathic  Med- 
ical Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  March  11,  1908,  by 
J.  B.  Gregg  Custis,  M.D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  came 
as  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  the  Society  named;  it  was  a 
fine  essay,  delivered  in  the  author's  well-known  diction  and 
voice,  and  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  Surely  some  gigantic 
efforts  have  been  made  this  past  year  to  raise  the  Apathy,  and 
this  Address  will  take  its  place  with  some  of  Copeland's  later 
deliveries. 

— Dr.  Moses  T.  Runnels,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathv 
vice  Frank  Kraft,  deceased. 
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FRANK  KRAFT,  M.  D.,  EDITOR,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  SERIES  of  articles  on  the  composition  of  secret  remedies 
has  been  published. 

^      ^      VI 

AN  inquiry  of  the  kind  is,  from  the  analytical  point  of  view, 
tedious  and  often  difficult;  the  analytical  chemist  can 
easily  and  quickly  identify  the  nature  of  inorganic  salts  in  a 
mixture  or  powder,  and  estimate  their  amount,  and  is  able 
also  to  recognize  any  alkaloids  present;  it  is  otherwise,  how- 
ever, with  vegetable  extracts  and  coloring  matters,  for  which 
pharmaceutical  science  has  not  yet  been  able  in  all  cases  to 
supply  easily  applicable  and  conclusive  tests. 

«     *     X 

OF  the  accuracy  of  the  analytical  data  published  there  can 
be  no  question ;  the  investigation  has  been  carried  out  with 
great  care  by  a  skilled  analytical  chemist  who  has  controlled 
his  results  in  various  ways,  one  being  that  in  every  doubtful 
case  the  formula  obtained  by  analysis  has  been  tested  by  mak- 
ing it  up  and  comparing  the  appearance,  taste,  and  physical 
properties  of  the  imitative  mixture  with  those  of  the  secret 
preparation  sold  to  the  public. 

W-     X     * 

IN  these  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  reproduce  the  claims 
and  exuberant  boasts  of  the  venders,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  the  list  of  banal  ingredients  which  follow  is 

startling. 

^    «    * 

THIS  juxtaposition  of  analytical  facts  and  advertising  fan- 
cies is  instructive  and  sometimes  entertaining,  the  fancy 
is  so  free  and  the  fact  so  simple.  To  take  an  instance  from 
one  of  the  secret  remedies  mentioned  in  the  article  published 
this  week.  "  An  absolute  specific  for  all  eye  troubles  and  dis- 
eases," which  "  requires  great  skill  in  making,"  turns  out  to 
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be  a  very  ordinary  red  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  said  to  be  "  composed  of  costly  in- 
gredients" the  actual  cost  of  the  material  is  too  small  to  be 
expressed  in  figures. 

VA     V-     * 

ANOTHER  contrast  between  fancy  and  fact  is  that  between 
the  contempt  expressed  by  the  advertiser  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  medical  profession  and  the  sincere  admiration  he 
displays  in  selecting  more  or  less  old-fashioned  remedies,  some 
still  very  commonly  used,  others  already  discarded  for  better 
by  the  majority  of  medical  men. 

^   m   x 

ONE  cure  for  deafness  is  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  glycerine 
in  water,  with  a  little  soap,  probably  added  in  the  form  of 
soap  liniment;  another,  advertised  by  a  person  whose  studies 
in  physiology  and  medicine  enabled  him  to  cure  himself,  turns 
out  to  be  a  mixture  or  emulsion  of  glycerine  and  oil,  with  a 
little  ether  and  perhaps  a  little  borax  in  water,  but  the  patient 
is  also  advised  to  use  an  india-rubber  contrivance  as  a  <l  drum 
support." 

m   m  x 

IT  cannot  be  said  that  the  concoctors  of  these  mixtures  and 
powders  and  ointments  show  any  particular  skill  in  the 
compunding  of  drugs.  They  recall  to  mind  the  estimable  Ala j or 
in  "  Jack  Spurlock,  Prodigal,"  and  appear  very  indifferent  to 
taste  and  appearance.  Some  perhaps  count  on  the  belief,  com- 
mon among  the  poorer  classes  at  least,  that  the  nastier  a  drug 
the  more  effective  it  is.  There  is  at  any  rate  the  excuse  for 
this  foible  that  the  effort  to  subdue  the  repugnance  to  the 
draught  produces  a  glow  of  virtue  which  may  perhaps  have  a 
certain  stimulating  effect  on  the  mind;  the  patient  having  not 
only  spent  his  money  but  suffered  some  discomfort,  is  anxious 
to  justify  his  faith  by  assuming  himself  to  be  the  better  for 
the  double  sacrifice.  It  is,  however,  not  only  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  who  have  a  weakness  for  secret  rem- 
edies and  the  ministration  of  quacks.  The  well-to-do  and  the 
highly-placed  will  often,  when  not  very  ill,  take  a  curious 
pleasure  in  experimenting  with  mysterious  compounds.  In 
them  it  i>  perhaps  to  be  traced  to  a  hankering  to  break  safely 
with  orthodoxy;  they  scrupulously  obey  the  law  and  the 
Church  and  Mrs.  Grundy,  but  will  have  their  fling  against 
medicine. 
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USUALLY,  however,  people  of  these  classes  take  to  some 
system.  It  used  to  be  household  electricity  or  hypno- 
tism or  some  eccentricity  of  diet;  nowadays  it  is  more  often 
Christian  Science.  The  quacks  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
love  of  heterodoxy  to  establish  direct  personal  relations  with 
persons  attracted  by  their  advertisements. 

N"       Vi       v~ 
/i\       "      ?." 

SOME  of  the  preparations  for  deafness  that  are  described 
illustrate  well  the  elaborate  means  adopted  in  some  cases 
to  induce  sufferers  to  adopt  the  articles  recommended,  and,  by 
asking-  for  reports  on  their  symptoms  and  progress,  ostensibly 
to  facilitate  personal  attention  to  their  requirements,  to  extract 
from  them  some  statement  with  regard  to  improvement,  real 
or  imagined,  which  can  be  separated  from  its  context  and  con- 
verted into  a  "  testimonial  "  to  aid  in  obtaining  fresh  victims. 
In  the  articles  now  reported  on,  as  in  those  previously  dealt 
with,  the  disproportion  between  the  price  charged  and  the  cost 
of  the  ingredients  would  perhaps  be  a  useful  eye-opener  to 
the  public  who  waste  money  on  such  things  if  it  could  be 
brought  to  their  knowledge  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  atten- 
tion. 


— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  held  in  the  Coates  House, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  Monday,  August  17,  1908,  the  following 
Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  Our  beloved  Secretary,  Frank  Kraft,  M.D.,  has 
entered  into  the  great  transition  from  his  earthly  labors  into  his 
eternal  rest,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy  would  place  on  record  the  very  great 
loss  we  have  sustained.  His  hearty  belief  in  the  principles  of 
Homeopathy  combined  with  his  clear-cut  ability  to  express 
these  beliefs  made  him,  at  all  times,  a  fearless  and  uncom- 
promising antagonist.  His  genial  and  lovable  nature  made  him 
the  lasting  friend  of  all  who  came  to  really  know  him. 

Resolved  that  these  Resolutions  be  placed  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  and  a  copy  be  sent 
to  the  family  of  Dr.  Kraft,  and  also  be  published  in  the  medical 
journals. 

(Signed) —  Wm.  Davis  Foster, 

Thomas  H.  Carmiciiael, 
J.  Hexsley. 

J.    RlCHEY   HORNER, 

Thos.    Franklix    Smith, 
J.  H.  Ball, 

Executive  Committee. 
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THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ELECTRO-THERAPEUTIC  ASSOCIATION-* 

BY    HERBERT    F.    PITCHER.    M.D. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Fellows : 

It  is  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I#greet 
you  all  here  to-day,  for  I  know  every  member  present  has  made 
a  great  effort,  a  great  sacrifice  to  come  here ;  not  from  curiosity 
or  to  seek  pleasure,  but  for  an  earnest  purpose  and  to  keep  out 
of  the  rut.  We  come  here  with  the  purpose  of  giving  our  best 
thoughts,  and  taking  away  with  us  the  best  thoughts  of  others. 

I  have  letters  from  members  who  say  they  receive  more  help 
and  inspiration  from  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Association 
than  from  all  the  other  medical  societies  to  which  they  belong. 
If  members  who  annually  attend  these  meetings  find  them  so 
valuable,  why  then  do  we  not  have  a  larger  attendance? 

I  have  realized  for  a  long  time,  that  although  this  Association 
is  valuable  to  a  few,  yet  as  a  national  body,  as  our  name  implies, 
we  fail  in  our  mission. 

We  are  a  therapeutic  society,  the  one  missing  link  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  All  of  the  other  departments  are  making 
satisfactory  progress,  but  when  a  remedy  is  sought  the  pro- 
fession throws  up  its  hands  in  despair.  We  could  select  a 
dozen  drugs  from  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  and  prac- 
tice medicine  as  successfully  as  with  the  thousands  of  official 
remedies  placed  within  its  sacred  pages.  The  world's  most 
prominent  and  broad-minded  physicians  are  to-day  drug  nihil- 
ists. Dr.  Frank  Billings  says,  "  Modern  Medicine  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  specific  medication  for  disease  is  very 
limited.  The  specific  sera,  used  as  antitoxins  and  bactericides, 
organo-therapy  in  a  very  limited  field ;  quinine  in  malaria,  and 
mercury  and  the  iodides  in  syphilis,  comprise  the  list."  A  ra- 
tional use  of  drugs,  in  simple  form,  to  stimulate  or  to  main- 
tain the  physiologic  function  of  organs  embarrassed  by  un- 
hygienic habits,  by  an  acute  infective  process,  or  partially 
crippled  by  a  morbid  anatomic  process  is  the  chief  reliance 
of    the    physician    to-day.     Do    not    understand    me    to    say 

*  Presidential  address.  Read  before  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Electro-therapeutic  Association  in  New  York,  Septem- 
ber  19,   1908. 
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there  is  no  place  for  drug  therapy.  It  will  always  occupy  a 
most  useful  place  at  the  sufferer's  bedside.  The  man  who 
starts  in  general  practice  without  his  pill  box  will  soon  discover 
his  need.  But  the  physician  of  the  future  will  use  fewer  drugs 
and  more  brains,  his  training  will  be  more  complete,  his  re- 
sources greater. 

His  laboratory  is  at  hand  where  bacteriological  examinations 
are  made  to  aid  or  confirm  his  diagnosis ;  also  microscopical 
and  chemical  examinations,  the  study  of  the  blood  corpuscles, 
the  estimation  of  hemoglobin,  the  variations  in  blood  pressure. 
Radiographic  films  will  disclose  the  presence  and  location  of 
foreign  bodies,  the  position  of  fractured  and  dislocated  bones, 
incipient  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  cardiac  enlargement,  gall 
bladder  and  kidney  calculi,  and  many  other  pathological  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  incandescent  lamp  will  light  up  the  different 
cavities  and  orifices  of  the  body.  But  with  all  of  this  arma- 
mentarium let  him  not  neglect  that  which  wras  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  old-time  physician — observation.  Only  he  who  has 
practiced  medicine  for  many  years,  knows  its  value. 

The  present  generation  should  be  very  thankful  that  the 
science  of  medicine  is  dong  so  much  to  prevent  sickness  and 
preserve  life. 

In  place  of  the  drug  of  which  we  know  little,  and  the  action 
of  which  we  know  less,  we  have  the  different  electrical  currents 
which  are  applied  directly  to  the  diseased  conditions ;  the 
Roentgen  ray,  radium,  phototherapy,  vibration  therapy,  hydro- 
therapy, the  artificial  hyperemia  methods,  psychotherapy — of 
which  we  hear  so  much  and  know  so  little ;  the  antitoxins  and 
vaccines  with  the  opsonic  index,  a  method  which  is  gaining  a 
firmer  foothold  as  experimental  research  broadens. 

The  animal  extracts  also  fill  a  useful  place  in  many  patho- 
logical conditions.  In  looking  over  the  pages  of  the  journal  of 
that  great  representative  body  of  medical  men  of  America,  one 
is  struck  with  the  dearth  of  remedial  measures.  Hygiene,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  pathological  findings,  bacteriology,  etiology, 
and  diagnosis  are  all  great  and  essential  studies,  but  the  sick 
man  asks  with  reason,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do  for  me?  '' 
A  doctor  measured  out  two  portions  of  medicine,  and  remarked 
to  the  patient,  "  If  No.  1  does  not  cure  you  take  No.  2."  The 
patient  aptly  replied,  "  Why  not  take  No.  2  first  ? "  Sick 
people  want  the  very  best  remedy,  and  if  wre  do  not  treat  them 
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successfully  they  are  going  to  some  other  doctor.  This  brings 
us  to  the  problem  of  how  to  become  successful  practitioners. 
The  quality  of  success  is  not  meted  out  to  some  few  fortunate 
individuals.  "  It  is  within  ourselves  that  we  are  thus  and 
thus."  "  Luck  "  means  desire  and  determination ;  the  will  to 
do  and  dare,  to  see  the  opportunity  and  grasp  it  with  bulldog 
tenacity. 

The  very  best  that  is  in  a  man  must  go  into  his  work.  Abil- 
ity, skill,  and  conscientious  effort  must  not  be  grudgingly  ex- 
pended. Every  moment  must  contain  the  indulgence  of  a 
wish;  must  be  a  stepping-stone  of  an  ambition.  The  best  skill 
and  strength  invested  in  the  effort  will  return  dividends  in  an 
increase  of  skill  and  strength  for  future  work.  This  means 
success. 

The  ultimate  aim  and  duty  of  the  true  physician  is  to  prevent 
disease  and  cure  sickness.  The  great  awakening  in  this  coun- 
try to  sanitary  measures  is  already  having  a  beneficial  effect, 
our  profession  is  the  legitimate  medium  through  which  sanita- 
tion and  prevention  of  disease  is  disseminated.  We  are  not 
only  physicians,  we  are  teachers  and  philanthropists.  We  are 
the  only  profession  who  freely  give  away  our  own  livelihood. 
Our  incomes  may  not  increase,  but  our  glory  as  humanitarians 
will  constantly  grow  brighter. 

In  spite  of  our  watchful  care  and  teaching,  sickness  will  al- 
ways be  with  us.  In  our  fight  against  disease  we  are  free  to 
choose  any  method,  any  remedy  known  to  the  world.  We  who 
are  assembled  here,  who  have  delved  deeply  into  the  lore  of  the 
art  and  science  of  medicine,  sincerely  believe  we  are  studying 
the  best  method  for  relieving  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Medical  science  to  be  useful  must  be  practical.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  human  beings,  every  one  a  little  different  from  the 
other,  consequently  we  cannot  treat  any  two  persons  just  the 
same,  although  they  may  have  a  disease  which  is  called  by  the 
same  name.  Thus  must  we  study  not  only  the  disease  but 
each  particular  specimen  of  the  human   family. 

In  becoming  electro-therapeutists,  we  do  not  necessarily 
neglect  any  remedy  true  and  tried.  We  should  keep  in  mind 
all  useful  and  practical  remedies  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ; 
for  there  is  always  a  time  for  everything.  Success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  lies  in  close  observation  and  the  alertness  with 
which  the  physician  applies  the  right  remedy  at  the  right  time. 
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There  is  an  old  belief  that  nature  furnishes  a  remedy  for 
every  ill.  In  that  belief  I  fully  agree,  for  who  would  have  be- 
lieved years  ago  that  electrical  forces  would  have  accomplished 
the  wonders  they  are  doing  to-day  ?  Who  could  have  imagined 
the  miracle  of  the  Roentgen  ray,  the  results  of  phototherapy, 
and  that  mysterious  substance  known  as  radium  which  has 
upset  the  theories  of  the  savants  of  all  ages  ?  We  think  of  all 
of  those  great  discoverers  from  Franklin,  Galvani,  and  Fara- 
day down  to  Prof.  Roentgen,  Niles  Finsen,  and  the  Curies,  and 
we  wonder  upon  whose  brow  is  fame  next  to  place  a  laurel. 
We  are  all  workers,  investigators  along  lines  that  may  bring  to 
us  discoveries  which  may  help  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-beings.  Let  us  then  continue  our  work  with  the  true 
scientific  spirit.  Although  we  may  not  become  famous  our- 
selves, we  may  be  instrumental  in  helping  to  build  that  monu- 
ment to  our  profession,  the  noblest  in  the  world,  the  most  use- 
ful and  self-sacrificing,  the  monument  for  the  alleviation  of 
human  suffering  than  which  there  is  nothing  nobler,  nothing 
greater. 

Electrotherapy  is  a  progressive  science ;  we  are  as  yet  be- 
ginners in  this  great  study.  We  do  not  expect  to  reach  per- 
fection, we  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  the  task  of  placing  be- 
fore the  world  a  remedy  which  will  cure  all  ills,  but  every  man 
is  expected  to  do  his  duty,  to  be  one  of  the  builders  of  this 
noble  monument.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  with  this  high  con- 
ception of  our  profession  for  a  standard,  let  us  work  with  a 
will  and  the  single  purpose  of  elevating  the  practice  of  medicine 
to  the  science  of  medicine. 

This  Association  was  established  eighteen  years  ago  and  as 
you  are  all  aware,  it  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  existence.  Now 
there  are  several  societies,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  1905  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Physio-Therapy  was  formed  ;  last  year  it  met  again  in 
Rome,  and  the  next  meeting  will  be  in  Paris.  In  reviewing  the 
transactions  of  those  meetings  and  noting  the  distinguished 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  one  gets  some  idea 
of  the  rapid  advancement  that  electrotherapy  is  making. 

In  this  country  we  have  several  societies ;  one  of  the  latest  to 
be  formed,  and  I  may  say  the  most  prosperous,  is  the  New  Eng- 
land Electro-Therapeutic  Society,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 
All  of  the  members  of  these  branch  societies  should  be  enrolled 
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under  the  banner  of  the  Mother  Society — The  American  Electro- 
Therapeutical  Association.  Until  within  a  few  years  the  mem- 
bership of  this  Association  was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
At  the  present  time  we  number  only  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers. With  the  splendid  opportunity  of  this  Association  for 
scientific  research  and  advancement  of  electrotherapy,  I  can- 
not understand  the  reason  of  this  stagnation,  unless  we  lack 
ambition. 

With  the  thousands  of  good,  reliable  physicians  using  physi- 
cal methods  to-day,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  proportion 
of  them  should  not  become' useful,  active  members  of  this  so- 
cietv.  "  In  union  there  is  strength,"  is  as  true  of  this  society 
as  of  others.  We  not  only  can  help  non-members,  but  a  large 
membership  brings  more  dignity  and  power  than  we  possess  at 
the  present  time.  We  could  then  blot  out  the  disgrace  of  the 
Electro-chemic  quacks,  and  the  advertising  X-ray  Electro- 
Therapeutic  doctors,  "  A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

The  name  of  this  association  means  more  than  the  mere 
words  imply.  It  stands  for  all  that  is  the  highest  and  best  in 
electrotherapy,  it  stands  for  progress  and  scientific  advance- 
ment, and  every  member  who  has  the  interest  of  the  associa- 
tion at  heart  will  become  an  enlisting  officer  and  bring  in  the 
men  who  are  honestly  seeking  a  rational  method  of  treating 
disease.  Within  a  few  years  we  should  number  a  thousand 
members,  and  still  there  are  more  to  follow. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  mention  a  subject  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  it  is  a  matter  which  should  come  up  before 
the  association  for  discussion  and  be  voted  upon  at  once,  and 
that  is,  the  change  of  this  Association  to  a  corporate  body.  We 
do  not  expect  to  be  defendants  in  a  suit  for  damages,  but  it  is  a 
wise  saying,  "  In  times  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  and  we 
should  realize  that  in  the  event  of  adverse  litigation  every 
member  of  this  society  would  be  personally  liable  for  the  full 
determined  damages.  This  risk  would  be  avoided  by  the  sim- 
ple procedure  of  forming  a  corporate  body. 

In  two  years  we  should  celebrate  our  twentieth  anniversary, 
and  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin  to  prepare  for  the  event.  We 
should  let  the  world  know  that  we  are  alive.  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  sentiments  of  the  members  with  regard  to  that  event. 
And  now  that  I  am  on  the  subject  of  meetings  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  the  matter  of  a  change  in  the  time  of  our  annual  meet- 
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ing.  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with  a  number  of  prominent 
members,  and  they  agree  with  me  fully,  that  the  most  fitting 
and  convenient  time  to  hold  the  meetings  is  in  or  about  the  first 
week  of  June.  My  reasons  for  the  change  are  that  about  the 
time  we  hold  our  meeting  the  weather  is  generally  very  hot. 
YYe  have  just  returned  from  vacation  and  have  fairly  started 
business,  which  is  interrupted.  Then  June  is  the  proper  time 
for  medical  meetings ;  we  need  a  short  rest  and  change  after 
our  strenuous  winter  and  spring  work.  And  June  is  usu- 
ally very  healthy,  which  would  enable  us  better  to  leave  busi- 
ness and  would  tend  to  bring  a  larger  attendance.  If  thought 
advisable  we  could  meet  next  June  at  Atlantic  City  where  the 
American  Medical  Association  will  hold  convention,  antedating 
our  time  of  meeting  two  days  in  advance  of  theirs,  which  would 
make  our  last  day  their  first  or  vice  versa.  Then  those 
who  wished  could  remain  through  the  A.  M.  A.  meetings.  The 
commercial  exhibit  is  very  large  at  those  meetings  which  would 
be  increased  if  both  conventions  were  held  in  the  same  location, 
all  of  which  would  increase  attendance,  and  would  bring  us 
more  prominently  before  the  public  and  the  profession.  This 
is  a  matter  I  would  like  to  have  discussed  and  voted  upon  at 
this  meeting. 

Since  the  foregoing  part  of  my  address  was  written  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  much  esteemed  member  who  says.  "  I  am  op- 
posed to  a  large  membership.  I  think  we  can  do  better  work, 
and  work  that  will  count  and  carry  more  weight  in  a  small  so- 
ciety than  in  a  large  one.  Quality  instead  of  quantity  should 
be  our  aim.''  If  we  do  not  have  a  quantity  to  choose  from, 
how  are  we  to  obtain  our  quality?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  up  the  high  standard  of  our  society  if  there  is  a  small 
membership — it  would  lack  dignity.  With  the  tidal  wave  of 
physical  methods  sweeping  over  the  world  at  the  present  time 
the  name  of  the  "  American  Electro-Therapeuttic  Association  " 
would  sound  ludicrous  ;  it  would  be  the  "  tail  trying  to  wag  the 
dog." 

I  agree  fully  with  my  dear  friend  that  we  should  exercise  the 
utmost  care  in  admitting  undesirable  men.  YYe  want  the  best, 
and  we  can  get  them.  The  men  who  use  quackish  methods  in 
any  way  should  be  debarred.  Physicians  who  take  up  physical 
methods  from  a  commercial  standpoint  should  be  discouraged. 
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We  want  the  honest,  hard-working,  conscientious  physician  who 
will  honor  the  association  by  honoring  himself. 

If  we  are  not  to  have  a  larger  membership,  who  is  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  our  lamented  Xewman  and  Herdman? 
Where  are  we  to  find  another  Morton,  a  Cleaves,  Massey,  Dick- 
son, White,  Morse,  Bishop,  Snow,  Titus,  Xunn,  Brinkmann, 
Gevser,  Gibson,  and  many  others  of  illustrious  fame?  These 
are  members  the  association  is  proud  of,  and  their  works  will 
live  after  them.  We  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  fill  their 
places,  but  there  are  a  great  many  honorable,  well-qualified 
physicians  in  this  country  using  physical  methods  who  would 
gladly  join  us  if  they  could  be  benefited  by  so  doing.  I  re- 
member when  the  American  Medical  Association  was  a  small, 
struggling  society.  At  that  time  I  was  urged  to  become  a 
member.  When  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of 
our  district  society  he  said  there  was  no  advantage  in  belonging 
to  it ;  didn't  amount  to  anything.  Does  it  amount  to  anything 
now  with  its  thousands  of  active  members  ? 

NOTHING    SUCCEEDS    LIKE    SUCCESS. 

This  is  a  mutual  benefit  society.  We  need  a  large,  progres- 
sive membership,  and  non-members  using  physical  methods 
need  us.  If  we  are  to  make  the  association  desirable  we  must 
make  it  valuable.  The  most  notable  advancement  in  that  direc- 
tion was  made  at  our  last  annual  meeting,  when  the  resolution 
was  passed  to  investigate  and  study  the  therapeutic  actions  and 
indications,  and  methods  of  applying  physical  measures.  Com- 
mittees with  a  chairman  were  appointed  for  each  department, 
notice  of  which  has  been  printed  in  our  Journal  since  October. 
I  also  sent  a  circular  letter  to  each  chairman  and  members  of 
committees  to  prepare  reports  for  their  respective  departments. 

A  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  committees  was  held  in  this 
building  June  13  for  conference.  There  were  some  desirable 
reports,  and  others  reported  progress,  with  the  promise  of  pre- 
paring a  full  report  for  the  annual  meeting.  There  was  some 
diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  making  the 
reports,  and  some  members  thought  so  many  committees  con- 
fusing. But  all  agreed  the  resolution  a  good  one,  that  the 
physiological  actions  and  therapeutic  effects  of  the  different 
physical  measures  should  be  closelv  studied,  and  some  standard 
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of  results  determined.  With  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  in 
the  use  of  the  different  physical  methods  employed  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  cannot  expect  definite  results  the  first  year. 

Investigation  and  research  in  a  systematic  manner  should 
be  carried  out  by  all  the  members  of  the  association.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  consent  of  members  appointed  for  committees 
be  obtained  before  the  lists  of  committees  are  made  up.  Then 
if  a  man  does  not  intend  to  serve  he  could  so  inform  his  chair- 
man ;  much  valuable  time  and  correspondence  could  be  saved 
in  that  way. 

I  would  also  suggest  that  members  composing  a  committee 
of  a  department  be  chosen  from  a  locality  where  they  could  be 
in  touch  with  each  other,  in  order  that  they  could  confer  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  while  a  meeting  of  all  the  chairmen  could  be 
held  in  New  York  City  sometime  before  the  annual  meeting. 
In  this  way  we  could  come  to  some  definite  conclusions  in  time. 
If  we  are  to  expect  definite  results  we  must  use  definite  means 
to  obtain  them,  use  the  most  scientific  and  accurate  instruments, 
keep  a  record  of  cases,  the  diagnosis,  pathological  findings,  the 
therapeutic  methods,  technique,  and  results,  with  remarks  of 
interest.  This  means  work,  but  it  brings  results,  and  it  means 
progress.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  gives  a  greater 
sense  of  joy  and  satisfaction  than  the  consciousness  of  progress 
made  by  your  own  honest  endeavors.  Once  more  I  want  to 
impress  upon  each  member  the  necessity  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion. Do  not  work  for  personal  aggrandizement  alone  but  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  Give  the  association  the  benefit  of 
your  studies.  Let  every  theory,  however  absurd  it  may  appear 
at  the  present  time,  have  the  opportunity  of  vindication.  Banish 
all  feelings  of  avarice,  prejudice,  and  jealousy,  and  let  our 
Societv  become  a  Brotherhood  with  the  motto  of  "  One  for  all 
and  all  for  one." 

50  Merrimack  Street,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS. 

BY  WM.  BENHAM  SNOW..  M.D. 
(Continued  from  p.  s/~-) 

CHAPTER  IV.  (Continued.) 
SOURCES  OF  RADIANT  ENERGY. 

In  hospitals  and  offices  where  invalids  of  all  types  are  to 
be  treated  a  reclining  bath  possesses  an  advantage  if  high 
temperatures  are  required,  particularly  in  patients  having  im- 
paired cardiac  force,  because  with  the  patient  reclining  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  syncope  during  the  administration;  where- 
as in  the  upright  cabinet  the  dangers  of  this  sort  will  preclude 
the  use  of  the  light  bath  with  a  large  class  of  patients  for  which 
its  use  is  indicated.  For  the  family  light  bath  cabinet,  how- 
ever, in  most  instances,  the  upright  cabinet  would  fulfill  the 
purpose. 

The  incandescent  bath  possesses  the  same  advantage  for  thera- 
peutic administration  over  the  arc  light  that  the  large  incan- 
descent lamp  does  over  the  high  candle  power  arc  light,  as  pre- 
viously stated ;  because  while  it  is  rich  in  the  penetrating  lumi- 
nous rays  and  heat  radiations,  it  is  devoid  of  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  higher  frequencies  of  the  arc  light,  particularly 
the  ultra-violet ;  and  also  emanations  from  the  arc  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  the  fumes  of  which  are  very  irritating  as  they  escape 
from  the  cabinet,  or  when  the  cabinet  is  opened — producing 
disagreeable  irritation  to  the  lungs  and  fauces  of  the  patient 
when  the  fumes  are  inhaled. 

If  the  arc  light  is  possessed  of  any  advantage  in  therapeutics 
over  the  incandescent  for  the  treatment  of  any  class  of  cases, 
it  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  reflex  effect  from  the  irritation 
of  the  skin  by  the  ultra-violet  radiations,  or  that  the  action  of 
these  radiations  upon  the  skin,  possess  some  particular  advan- 
tage in  certain  skin  conditions.  For  the  administration  of 
radiant  light  and  heat  for  general  tonic  and  metabolic  effects, 
the  radiations  having  the  higher  frequencies  filtered  out  are  in 
all  instances  to  be  preferred. 

Special  types  of  light  bath  cabinets  have  been  constructed  by 
various  manufacturers  to  meet  the  indications  for  the  treat- 
ment of  most  conditions. 
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The  writer's  bath  cabinet  shown  in  Fig.  13,  is  constructed 
by  E.  B.  Meyrowitz  of  New  York  and  was  designed  to  treat 
patients  in  a  recumbent  position.     The  bath  is  provided  with 


Fig.  13  — Author's  Bath  Cabinet. 

60  sixteen  candle  power  incandescent  lamps,  and  with  an  open 
work  chair  upon  which  the  patient  reclines.  A  door  is  placed 
at  the  one  end,  and  folding  doors  over  the  top,  with  an  opening 
for  the  protrusion  of  the  patient's  head  at  the  opposite  end. 

The  bath  cabinet  shown  in  Fig.  14  is  manufactured  by  Frank 
S.  Betz  of  Chicago  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  sliding  table 
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which  permits  the  patient  to  be  pushed  into  the  bath  and 
withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  treatment.  The  lights  in  this 
bath  are  arranged  on  all  sides  and  beneath,  the  patient  reclining 
upon  the  slatted  sliding  framework. 

The  upright  bath  cabinet  shown  in  Fig.  15,  are  manufactured 
by  the  Kny-Sheerer  Co.  of  New  York,  and  are  constructed 


Betz  reclining  Lath  cabinet. 


for  giving  the  treatment  in  an  upright  position.  The  bath  is 
provided  with  mirrors  and  a  variety  of  colored  bulbs,  and  is 
exquisite  in  its  details  of  construction. 

^  Another  type  of  bath  cabinet  has  been  manufactured  by 
Spear-Marshall  Co.  for  the  writer  and  consists  of  a  portable 
collapsible  box,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  of  three  thick- 
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nesses  of  veneer,  and  finished  within  with  white  enamel.  One 
end  is  notched  out  for  the  head  of  the  patient.  Over  the  cab- 
inet is  fitted,  when  the  patient  is  in  position,  a  glass  window. 
The  object  of  this  cabinet  is  to  place  it  upon  a  long  operating 
table  and  the  cabinet  placed  over  the  patient.     It  is  very  con- 


Fig.  15. — Kny-Sheerer  upright  bath  cabinet. 

venient  for  use  when  space  is  an  element  to  be  considered,  and 
effective  in  administering  combined  radiant  light  and  heat  and 
convective  heat  baths  by  swinging  the  five  hundred  candle 
power  lamp  over  the  window  of  the  cabinet. 

CHAPTER  V. 

RADIANT     ENERGY     IN     THE     TREATMENT     OF 
SIMPLE  INFLAMMATION. 

With  simple  inflammation  in  contradistinction  to  infection, 
the  curative  effects  of  radiant  energy  will  depend  upon  the  ex- 
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tent  and  site  of  the  lesion,  as  well  as  upon  its  chronicity.  In- 
juries arising  from  superficial  trauma,  as  wounds  or  sprains, 
of  small  joints,  when  treated  early,  may  be  largely  relieved  by 
the  energetic  application  of  radiant  light  and  heat;  whereas,  in 
the  treatment  under  similar  conditions  of  large  joints  or  deep- 
seated  injuries,  it  will  be  quite  inadequate  in  any  event;  as 
also  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  in  which  stasis  is  fairly 
extensive  and  well  established.  It  is  absolutely  useless  to  ex- 
pect to  relieve  established  stasis  by  treatment  with  this  form 
of  energy.  For  the  relief  of  regions  of  local  stasis,  those  who 
are  familiar  with  their  action  and  use  turn  naturally  to  the 
static  currents,  which  by  throwing  the  involved  tissues  into 
activity  by  the  induction  in  them  of  rapid  contraction  and 
vibration,  alternating  with  intervals  of  rest,  which  force  out 
the  infiltration,  induce  active  metabolism  and  restore  the  lym- 
phatic and  blood  circulation  by  pressing  open  the  venous  and 
lymphatic  channels. 

Pain  is  relieved  by  the  application  of  radiant  light  and  heat 
energy  in  regions  of  local  inflammation  on  account  of  the  in- 
duced relaxation  of  the  tissues,  the  increased  elasticity  induced, 
relieving  the  pressure  upon  the  nerve  filaments,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly due  largely  to  the  effect  of  the  radiant  heat,  as  the 
same  effects  are  derived  to  a  less  degree  by  applications  of 
convective  heat.  This  relief  of  pain  should  not  delude  any  one 
into  expecting  to  effect  the  cure  of  an  inflammatory  process  in 
w  hich  stasis  is  once  established  for  the  effect  is  transitory,  not 
curative.  So  in  the  treatment  of  sciatica,  brachial  neuritis,  or 
severe  sprains,  excepting  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  affection, 
it  is  useless  to  expect  to  afford  more  than  temporary  relief  from 
the  administrations  of  radiant  energy,  whereas  the  employment 
of  the  static  electrical  currents  insures  prompt  relief  and  the 
ultimate  cure  of  these  conditions,  when  accessible;  i.  e.,  when 
not  within  the  chest  or  pelvis.  Radiant  light  and  heat,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  static  currents,  are  useful  in  the 
treatment  of  the  forms  of  neuritis  and  joint  inflammations,  but 
must  be  employed  in  all  cases,  if  at  all,  before  the  static  cur- 
rent is  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  impaired  local 
metabolism  and  nutrition  in  the  tissues  involved  on  account  of 
the  lowered  function  of  the  local  nervous  mechanism.  Ap- 
plied in  these  conditions  it  affords  temporary  relief  from  pain, 
but  is  not  instrumental  in  removing  the  bete  noire  of  simple  in- 
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flammation — inflammatory  stasis ;  its  only  function  being  to 
prevent  inflammation  at  the  outset ;  but  when  once  established, 
radiant  light  and  heat  are  absolutely  impotent.  When  applied 
after  static  treatment  radiant  light  and  heat  relax  again  the 
tissues  rendered  tonic  at  the  site  of  the  lesion  where  accumu- 
lated infiltration,  which  is  causing  pain  by  pressure,  has  been 
forced  out  by  the  contraction  induced  in  the  tissues  by  the 
current. 

Post-operative  use  of  radiant  light  and  heat  employed  im- 
mediately over  the  site  of  the  operation  is  valuable  from  three 
points  of  view:  (1)  relief  of  pain;  (2)  the  prevention  of  scar 
tissue  in  the  line  of  sutures;  and  (3)  the  induction  of  active 
hyperemia  which  both  promotes  nutrition,  and,  by  the  added 
increased  presence  of  phagocytes  in  the  region  involved,  les- 
sens the  possibility  of  local  infection. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  treatment  of  sites  of  local 
operation  as  well  as  of  recent  wounds  and  injuries,  and  for  the 
same  reasons.  In  myalgias,  muscular  sprains,  and  local  areas 
of  pelvic  tenderness  and  pain,  the  beneficial  effects  of  light  and 
heat  radiations  will  depend  most  upon  the  relief  of  disturbances 
of  metabolism  or  its  effects  upon  the  presence  of  local  infection. 

The  method  of  treatment  of  simple  inflammation,  as  well  as 
of  the  infectious  type  of  inflammation,  consists  in  the  localized 
application  of  light  either  from  a  small  hand  lamp  of  50  to  100 
candle  power  when  the  affection  is  slight,  or  the  employment  of 
a  lamp  of  higher  candle  power  for  constitutional  treatment  or 
over  large  areas.  In  the  treatment  with  light  under  these 
conditions,  the  application  should  be  made  at  a  distance  that 
will  give  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  patient  can  withstand. 
The  disengaged  hand  of  the  operator  or  the  hand  of  the  patient, 
when  frequently  passed  over  in  contact  with  the  surface  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  affords  tempo- 
rary relief,  making  it  possible  to  keep  up  the  treatment  more 
energetically  than  otherwise.  In  applying  radiant  light  and 
heat,  the  application  should  not  be  made  with  the  lamp  in  a 
fixed  position,  but  by  constantly  moving  it  about  or  swinging  it 
to  and  fro  over  the  involved  area.  The  light  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this  manner  for  two  reasons.  (1)  As  great  a  degree 
of  temperature  cannot  be  applied  persistently  as  interruptedly, 
and  (2)  because  administered  interruptedly,  waves  of  contrac- 
tion are  induced  in  the  tissues  in  response  to  the  stimulating 
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effect  of  the  intense  heat,  and  in  the  interval  before  the  sub- 
sequent application  there  is  a  relative  relaxation.  The  stimu- 
lation to  contraction  and  intervening  release,  operating  to  a  de- 
gree in  the  same  manner  with  the  alternate  contraction  and  re- 
laxation, occurring  with  the  application  of  the  static  wave  cur- 
rent, and  so  effecting  to  a  less  degree  the  relief  of  local 
inflammation  and  stasis  by  tissue  drainage. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

RADIANT   ENERGY   IN   THE   TREATMENT   OF   IN- 
FECTIOUS PROCESSES. 

The  greater  field  of  usefulness  of  radiant  light  and  heat 
energy  is  found  in  its  remarkable  potency  when  associated  with 
its  congeners — the  x-ray,  high  frequency  currents,  and  con- 
vective  heat  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  inflammation. 

The  attention  being  paid  at  this  time  to  the  subject  of 
hyperemia,  as  influencing  inflammatory  conditions,  has  until 
recently  ignored  the  important  fact  that  local  phagocytosis  is 
the  important  effect,  to  which  the  writer  called  attention  edi- 
torially in  The  Journal  of  Advanced  Therapeutics  for 
March,  19O&  and  in  a  paper  published  in  the  same  journal  in 
January,  1908. 

Probably  no  investigation  of  recent  days  has  been  so  full  of 
significance  and  so  fruitful  of  a  revolutionary  procedure  as  the 
treatment  of  local  and  general  infecctions.  The  work  of 
Wright  in  the  discussion  of  opsonic  indices  of  resistance,  has 
opened  up  a  new  point  of  view  in  connection  with  the  all  but  es- 
tablished theories  of  Metchnikoff  of  phagocytosis. 

The  fact  that  a  region  is  rendered  intensely  hyperemic  by 
the  application  of  an  agency  which  brings  into  the  field  of  in- 
fection an  increased  influx  of  fresh  arterial  blood,  rich  in 
phagocytes,  favoring  a  positive  chemiotaxis,  as  previously  sug- 
gested by  the  writer,  establishes  rationally  the  indication  of 
such  measures  as  accomplish  that  effect  for  the  treatment  of  all 
types  of  local  infection.  If  an  increased  influx  of  blood  were 
associated  with  a  coincident  relief  of  the  induration  which 
walled  in  an  advanced  infection,  the  employment  of  measures 
which  induce  local  hyperemia  would  be  involved  in  an  ele- 
ment of  danger,  lest  the  infection  might  thereby  be  dissemi- 
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nated.  In  the  relaxation  of  tissue  which  does  occur,  however, 
there  is  sufficient  influx  of  fresh  blood  to  the  seat  of  the  in- 
fection, carrying  with  it  fresh  phagocytes,  to  unfavorably  affect 
the  existence  of  the  germs  in  an  infectious  process  without 
danger. 

The  means  at  present  in  vogue  by  the  votaries  of  the  meth- 
ods of  Bier,  are  fraught  with  elements  of  defect  not  found  in 
the  relief  of  local  infection  by  the  x-ray,  light  and  the  high 
frequency  currents.  Their  errors  reside  in  the  facts,  that  (1) 
powerful  suction  produces  a  degree  of  mechanical  injury  to  the 
local  area,  and  (2)  because  the  method  by  bandaging,  cutting 
off  the  return  venous  circulation  and  preventing  a  normal  in- 
flux of  arterial  blood,  creates  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the 
tissues  does  not  favor  positive  chemiotaxis ;  because  of  the 
venou^  stasis  induced.  Whereas  in  the  employment  of  radi- 
ant light  and  heat,  two  effects  are  produced  unfavorable  to 
the  germs  in  the  localized  area,  the  tendency  to  which  is  op- 
sonic:  (1)  the  actinic  action  of  light  is  adverse  to  the  activity 
and  energies  of  many  types  of  bacteria,  and  (2)  that  all  germs 
which  exist  upon  the  human  body  develop  most  favorably  at 
the  body  temperature  of  98.4  but  are  inhibited  by  the  energetic 
application  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  while  the  blood  stream, 
which  is  passing  in  and  out  of  the  area,  is  cooled  at  the  peri- 
phery, returning  constantly  in  a  fresh  stream  to  the  site  of 
involvement,  thereby  giving  advantage  to  the  phagocytes  with 
adverse  conditions  exerted  upon  the  elements  of  infection — in 
effect  opsonic.  It  is  furthermore  probable  that  under  the  ap- 
plications of  radiant  light  and  heat  the  phagocytes  are  more 
active  in  their  war  upon  the  bacteria. 

It  is  already  a  well-demonstrated  fact  that  whether  these 
theories  as  to  the  action  of  radiant  light  and  heat  upon  the 
germs  and  phagocytes  are  correct;  or  that  if  not  for  these 
reasons,  given,  they  are  for  some  other  reasons ;  for  clinically 
the  effect  upon  local  infection  of  these  applications  is  that 
such  processes  do  yield  to  the  combined  application  of  radiant 
light  and  heat,  convective  heat  and  the  high  frequency  cur- 
rents all  of  which  induce  intense  local  hyperemia,  and  that  the 
promptness  and  energy  with  which  the  effects  are  obtained,  are 
accentuated  by  the  previous  applications  of  the  Roentgen  ray, 
which  probably  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ray  sterilizes  or  in- 
hibits the  activity  of  the  germs  localized  in  the  area  of  infec- 
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tion,  while  the  elements  of  the  blood  which  are  shielded,  ex- 
cept as  they  pass  rapidly  across  the  field  of  irradiation,  are 
not  adversely  affected  by  the  Roentgen  ray. 

It  is  the  writer's  practice  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  con- 
ditions, to  make  a  prolonged — twenty  to  thirty  minute — ex- 
posure to  the  Roentgen  ray,  making  use  of  the  energy  usually 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases  for  the  purpose  of 
inhibiting  the  activity  of  the  germs  and  then  permitting  an  in- 
terval of  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  before  the  administration  of 
the  radiant  light  and  heat,  or  high  frequency  current  or  both. 
The  germs  thus  brought  into  a  state  of  complete  inhibition,  in- 
creased by  the  delay,  are  in  a  condition  for  the  phagocytes 
brought  fresh  into  the  area,  and  in  larger  numbers,  with  the 
hyperemia  induced  by  the  radiant  energy,  to  devour  them  with 
a  greater  energy.  By  this  method  it  is  possible  to  abort  any 
accessible  pus  process  prior  to  fluctuation. 

In  cystitis,  and  the  deeper-seated  pus  processes,  the  em- 
ployment of  the  x-ray  should  be'-  persisted  in  with  shorter  ex- 
posures on  alternate  days  until  the  pus  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  urine.  These  observations  are  based  upon  a  series  of 
clinical  results  obtained  by  the  writer  in  the  treatment  of  car- 
buncles, furuncles,  cystitis,  and  other  septic  infections,  without 
an  unsatisfactory  result  during  a  period  of  five  years. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  in  the  applications  of  radiant  light 
and  heat,  the  x-ray,  and  high  frequency  currents  we  possess 
the  greatest  means  for  coping  with  a  large  class  of  infectious 
conditions,  particularly  the  streptococcic  and  staphylococcic 
infections.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies equally  to  tuberculosis  and  gonorrhea,  and  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  all  other  types  of  inflammation  arising  from 
infectious  causes.  It  is  a  subject  fraught  with  the  greatest 
possibilities  and  deserving  immediate  serious  investigation,  and 
general  adoption. 

CHAPTER   VII 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    EFFECTS    OF    RADIANT    LIGHT 
AND  HEAT. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  indications  for  radiant  energy 
in  therapeutics,  a  rational  basis  for  its  employment  calls  in 
each  class  of  conditions,  for  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of 
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the  physical  properties  of  the  agents  to  their  physiological 
effects  upon  the  tissues. 

The  forms  of  radiant  energy  penetrate  the  tissues  to  vary- 
ing depths  producing  direct  physical  effects,  vibratory  in 
character,  and  secondary  chemical,  nutritional  and  reflex 
nervous  influences  upon  metabolism  and  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism. When  radiant  energy  impinges  upon  the  tissues  without 
passing  through,  heat  is  evolved  in  the  tissues  so  influenced,  in 
contrast  to  the  Roentgen  ray,  which  passes  through  the  tissues 
as  light  passes  through  the  window  pane,  without  the  evolu- 
tion of  heat. 

When  heat  is  evolved  at  the  periphery  from  the  impinging 
of  radiant  light  and  heat  radiations,  the  effect  is  not  only  local 
but  general.  A  glow  of  warmth  is  transmitted  throughout 
the  body  by  the  heated  blood  stream,  which  also,  when  long 
continued  or  extreme,  awakens  the  activity  of  the  excretory 
channels  through  the  sweat  glands,  and  maintains  the  body 
temperature  at  normal,  through  the  cooling  influence  of  the 
absorption  by  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  thereby  setting 
up  a  complex  influence  upon  metabolism,  far-reaching  in  its 
influences,  especially  so,  when  these  processes  so  essential  to 
healthy  existence  are  dormant. 

It  is  not  heat  alone  that  influences  metabolism,  but  the  pene- 
trating luminous  rays,  undoubtedly,  act  directly  upon  the  blood 
cells  in  the  circulating  streams,  and  this  influence  becomes 
marked  as  the  irradiated  tissues  become  hyperemic  under  pro- 
longed exposures,  and  in  a  short  period  of  time  the  blood  of 
the  whole  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  and  steriliz- 
ing influences  of  light.  No  prolonged  local  administration  of 
radiant  light  and  heat  can  therefore  be  considered  local,  only ; 
for  the  effect  is  coincidently  general  and  beneficial  in  all  con- 
ditions of  impaired  or  perverted  nutrition  and  poor  metabolism. 

The  local  influences  of  radiant  light  and  heat  from  the  usual 
sources  are  undoubtedly  due  most  to  the  heat  effects,  very 
similar  effects  being  induced  by  convective  heat  as  shown  in 
another  chapter. 

The  hyperemia  induced  with  the  vasodilatation  is  undoubt- 
edly the  effect  which  exerts  the  greatest  local  influence 
upon  the  two  types  of  inflammation ;  in  the  simple  type  relax- 
ing the  tissues,  relieving  tissue  tension  and  pain ;  while  in 
infectious    inflammation    vascularization    with    relaxation    and 
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softening  permits  a  greater  supply  of  fresh  arterial  blood  to 
invade  the  infected  area  carrying  Nature's  scavengers,  the 
phagocytes,  under  favorable  influence  of  oxidation  where 
their  presence  is  demanded.  Where  infection  is  present  there 
is  the  additional  advantage  from  these  radiations  derived  from 
the  destructive  or,  at  least,  inhibitive  action  of  radiant  light 
and  heat  upon  the  germs  walled  in  in  the  field  of  infection. 

Clinical  experience,  in  this  connection,  justifies  the  assump- 
tion that  radiant  and  convective  heat  and  radiant  light,  to 
which  the  higher,  less  penetrating  frequencies  are  not  essential, 
increase  most  favorably  local  phagocytosis  and  coincidently 
render  the  germs  inert;  a  combination  of  circumstances  al- 
ways effective  when  employed  with  energy  in  the  first  days  of 
superficial  infectious  processes,  and  advancing  recovery  at  any 
stage. 

It  has  to  all  intents  been  demonstrated  by  Neils  Finsen  that 
when  the  tissues  are  rendered  anemic  during  exposure  to 
ultra-violet  radiations,  their  action  is  destructive  superficially 
of  germ  life.  It  was  the  object  of  Finsen  and  his  cotem- 
poraries,  however,  to  carry  the  exposure  to  the  extent  of 
reaction;  in  other  words,  to  the  extent  of  profound  hyperemia 
which,  in  the  light  of  effects  produced  in  the  treatment  of 
infection  under  conditions  of  hyperemia,  would  indicate  an  im- 
portant part  as  played  by  such  tissue  engorgement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  tissues 
were  rendered  anemic  during  treatment,  manifestly  due  to 
the  antigermicial  action  of  the  ultra-violet  radiations.  The 
final  result  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  combination  of  the  two 
effects,  germicidal  and  the  induction  of  the  increased  local 
phagocytosis  of  hyperemia. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  in  the  treatment  of  all  local  or 
constitutional  conditions  by  radiant  light  and  heat  radiations, 
that  the  effects  are  due  to  the  same  physiological  effects,  which 
will  be  summarized  as  follows : 

/.  The  effects  upon  metabolism,  local  and  general,  are  due 
to  (i)  the  induction  of  increased  local  activity  of  elimination 
and  tissue  building;  (2)  diffusion  of  heat  throughout  the  body 
by  the  channels  of  circulation;  (3)  by  the  increased  general 
perspiration  induced  by  general  diffusion  of  heat,  when  ex- 
posures are  extensive  and  prolonged;  (4)  increased  oxidation 
from  heat  induced,  and  the  local  action  of  radiant  light  upon 
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the  blood  in  the  dilated  capillaries;  (5)  reflex  effects  upon 
remote  spinal  centers  due  to  peripheral  stimulation  of  the  end 
neurons  by  heat  and  light  radiations. 

II.  The  effects  upon  simple  inflammation,  unaccompanied  by 
infection,  is  (1)  to  induce  general  tissue  relaxations  with 
relief  of  pressure  and  pain;  (2)  by  increasing  local  metabolism 
and  elimination  to  relieve  the  tissues  of  the  irritating  products 
of  defective  metabolism  as  present  in  conditions  associated 
with  myalgias,  infectious  arthritis,  eczema,  and  similar  con- 
ditions; and  (3)  in  conditions  of  mild  traumatic  injury, 
treated  promptly  after  injury,  to  remove  early  stasis  and  cure 
the  condition,  but  ineffective  after  stasis  with  induration  is 
established. 

III.  In  acute  and  subacute  infectious  conditions  alone,  or  in 
connection  with  other  measures  which  inhibit  germ  processes 
or  increase  local  hyperemia  or  both,  to  (1)  increase  local 
hyperemia  in  the  region  of  infection  with  a  relative  increase 
of  leucocytes — the  phagocytes;  (2)  to  inhibit  the  activity  01 
the  germs  through  the  intensity  of  the  radiant  light  and  heat 
radiations,  and  (3)  to  stimulate  the  elimination  of  toxic 
materials,  local  and  diffused,  by  the  induction  of  perspiration 
and  increase  of  tissue  oxidation. 

By  these  means  local  phagocytosis  is  stimulated,  the  germs 
inhibited  and  devoured  and  the  toxic  material  eliminated. 

IV.  Derivative  effects  are  induced  when  extensive  exposures 
are  made,  rendering  the  surface  hyperemic  by  prolonged  ap- 
plications of  high  candle  power  incandescent  lamps  over  front, 
back,  and  sides,  or  by  the  arc  or  incandescent  light  bath  and 
with  the  coincident  profuse  perspiration  induced;  (1)  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  congested  regions  and  the  larger  ar- 
teries and  veins;  (2)  to  lower  arterial  tension;  (3)  to  relieve 
an  overworked  heart;  and  (4)  to  coincidently  promote  ex- 
tensive elimination  of  the  locked  up  products  of  poor 
metabolism. 

CHAPTER  Mil 

PRACTICAL     METHODS      OF     APPLICATION      OF 
RADIANT  LIGHT  AND  HEAT. 

Success  or  failure  in  the  employment  of  radiant  energy,  de- 
pends upon  the  attention  to  proper  technic  as  to  method,  fre- 
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quency,  and  duration  of  treatment.  To  succeed  with  any 
physical  agent  in  therapeutics  depends  invariably  upon  the 
principles  of  treatment  employed,  comparisons  of  results  de- 
pending as  much  upon  the  men  employing  them  and  the 
methods  employed  as  upon  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition.  Xo 
physician  who  will  not  pay  strict  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  every  case,  with  intelligent  recognition  of  the  requirements 
of  each  case,  can  expect  to  succeed  with  the  application  of 
radiant  energy,  or  any  other  physical  or  other  agent.  Success 
here  as  in  most  things  will  depend  upon  the  judgment  as  to 
choice  of  modality,  and  the  knowledge  and  conscience  of  the 
physician  in  charge.  Xo  negligent  nor  heedless  person  can 
obtain  creditable  results  from  physical  measures.  The  self- 
indulgent  physician  may  succeed  in  some  cases  with  placebos 
and  suggestion,  but  in  the  cases  that  can  be  cured  by  physical 
agents  only,  an  anatomical  knowledge  and  the  mechanical 
sense  of  the  surgeon,  together  with  a  willingness  to  devote  the 
requisite  time,  technique,  and  energy  to  every  case,  are 
prerequisites. 

Local  administrations  of  light  should  be  employed  with  the 
primary  idea  of  inducing  local  hyperemia,  the  degree,  extent, 
and  frequency  of  application  to  depend  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  condition  under  treatment;  acute  inflammatory  affec- 
tions demanding  frequent  energetic  localized  applications,  par- 
ticularly in  infectious  cases — two  to  four  treatments  daily  be- 
ing essential,  as  in  acute  otitis  media. 

For  the  local  employment  with  a  view  to  relieving  heal 
inflammation  the  effects  of  the  radiations  from  the  incandescent 
lamps  are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  the  electric  arc;  (i) 
because  the  intense  very  superficial  hyperemia  induced  by  the 
higher  frequencies  of  the  arc  light  which  are  filtered  out  by 
the  glass  of  the  incandescent  bulb,  induce  tanning,  interfering 
with  the  efficiency  of  subsequent  applications,  and,  (2)  be- 
cause the  risk  of  injury  to  the  superficies  from  the  higher  fre- 
quencies, does  not  permit  of  prolonged  application  of  the  pene- 
trating luminous  rays  and  infra-red  or  heat  radiations,  from 
which  the  greater  benefit  is  derived. 

The  hyperemia  of  the  ultra-violet  radiations  is  superficial 
and  intensely  irritating,  while  the  hyperemia  of  the  other  fre- 
quencies is  diffused  and  not  irritating,  with  an  added  greater 
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and  unquestioned  beneficial  effect  upon  local  and  general 
metabolism. 

The  choice  of  lamps  as  to  candle  power  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  local  lesion  and  the  indication  for  general  as 
well  as  local  treatment. 

To  circumscribed  areas,  as  about  the  head  and  face,  or 
furuncles  or  carbuncles,  the  small  lamps  with  parabolic  re- 
flector (see  Figs.  11  and  12)  answer  every  purpose.  When, 
however,  larger  areas  are  to  be  treated,  or  when  general  as 
well  as  local  treatment  is  indicated,  lamps  of  high  candle 
power,  preferably  those  which  do  not  focus  all  of  the  rays,  are 
to  be  employed. 

For  general  or  constitutional  treatment,  the  lamps  of  high 
candle  power  which  project  practically  parallel  rays  or  rays 
crossing  in  various  directions  are  only  to  be  considered,  for 
otherwise  either  time  or  thoroughness  are  compromised,  or 
both. 

The  method  of  local  administration  in  all  cases  as  stated 
elsewhere  is  best  effected  with  the  suspended  or  swinging 
lamp,  which  can  be  brought  close  to  the  bared  surface  of  the 
body  and  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  until  the  surface  is 
actively  hyperemia  During  the  application  the  disengaged 
hand  of  the  operator  or  the  hands  of  the  patient  may  be  moved 
occasionally,  in  close  contact,  over  the  surface,  thereby  pro- 
ducing a  remarkable  cooling  effect  to  the  surface,  and  per- 
mitting more  intense  administrations. 

The  hand  of  the  operator  who  constantly  employs  high 
candle  power  lamps,  which  is  passed  over  the  body  of  the 
patient,  should  be  covered  with  a  glove  or  towel. 

The  duration  of  the  application  for  either  local  or  general 
treatment  should  be  continued  for  some  time  after  the  first 
flush  of  hyperemia  appears.  In  general  treatment  of  the 
trunk  this  is  important,  because  a  necessary  degree  of  in- 
fluence is  not  induced  upon  the  circulating  blood  until  a  fair 
measure  of  hyperemia  is  present.  In  local  inflammation  of 
either  type  it  is  important  to  carry  the  induction  of  local 
hyperemia  to  a  greater  degree  of  intensity  than  for  general  or 
constitutional  effects. 

Dermatitis  or  blistering  is  rarely  effected  by  the  radiant 
light  and  heat  radiations  from  the  incandescent  light  or  from 
the   incandescent  light   or  the   arc   radiations   passed   through 
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glass  screens.  When  they  do  occur,  however,  as  they  may 
occur  in  very  susceptible  individuals  (cases  which  are  rare), 
the  effect  is  transitory  and  should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
burn ;  whereas,  for  the  treatment  of  Roentgen  ray  dermatitis, 
no  agency  is  so  generally  efficient  as  applications  of  radiant 
light  and  heat — the  two  conditions  arising  from  opposite 
causes — one  from  excess  of  stimulation  and  the  other  from 
excess  of  inhibition. 

The  Local  Finsen  method  for  local  treatment  of  lupus  and 
epithelioma,  consists  of  the  application  of  the  ultra-violet 
radiation  passed  through  focusing  rock  crystal  lenses  or  rays 
focused  by  a  parabolic  reflector  and  then  passed  through  plane 
lenses  of  rock  crystal,  with  the  lense  or  an  outer  compression 
lense  pressing  against  the  surface  of  the  tissues  irradiated,  the 
pressure  being  employed  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
tissues  anemic. 

Adrenalin  applied  to  ulcerated  surfaces  to  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exert  pressure,  as  in  the  nose,  has  proved  a  valuable 
accessory. 

The  method  of  Finsen  has  been  generally  superceded,  par- 
ticularly in  America,  by  the  more  satisfactory  employment  of 
the  x-ray  combined  with  static  and  high  frequency  applications, 
or  the  more  recent  employment  of  Ffdeuvation  as  instituted  by 
Riviere  of  Paris  and  later  reported  by  Keating  Hart  under  the 
term  Fulguration. 

General  or  constitutional  treatment,  for  effects  upon 
metabolism  may  be  administered  either  with  the  high  power 
incandescent  lamp,  the  patient  reclining  or  in  the  light  bath. 

General  Treatment  with  the  high  candle  power  incandes- 
cent lamp  is  administered  to  the  trunk,  the  application  first  to 
one  part  of  the  surface  and  then  to  another,  swinging  the 
lamp  back  and  forth  lengthwise  over  the  body  until  the  sur- 
face is  more  or  less  hyperemic,  after  which  the  patient  is 
thoroughly  wiped  off,  dried,  and  dressed  to  be  vibrated,  which 
should  follow,  being  administered  in  a  systematic  manner  on 
the  same  table,  to  be  followed  in  a  well-regulated  institution 
with  an  administration  of  the  wave  current  with  a  large  metal 
I  rode  over  the  abdomen  or  some  other  place  indicated. 
Each  of  these  procedures  favorably  influences  general  and 
local   metabolism,   acting  as   congeners   in   impaired   constitu- 
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tional  states,  and  coincidently  in  trained  hands  meet  local  indi- 
cations as  well. 

The  light  bath  administered  to  the  patient,  seated  or  lying 
in  the  cabinet,  is  employed  for  its  effects  upon  general 
metabolism,  and  if  possessing  any  advantage  over  the  method 
described  by  use  of  the  high  c.  p.  lamps,  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  greater  degree  of  perspiration  is  induced  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  high  temperature  within  the  cabinet,  and 
that  the  limbs  as  well  as  the  trunk  are  exposed  to  the  radia- 
tions. In  administering  light  baths  it  is  usually  customary  for 
the  head  to  protrude  from  the  top  or  one  side  of  the  cabinet. 

The  duration  and  after  treatment  will  vary  with  patients 
and  conditions.  "When  profuse  elimination  is  sought,  thorough 
stimulation  of  the  sweat  glands  is  indicated.  The  exposure 
should  be  prolonged  to  30  or  40  minutes  after  which  the 
patient  may  remain  in  the  cabinet  for  a  longer  period  or 
be  removed  to  a  couch  and  rolled  in  blankets  and  allowed  to 
perspire  for  half  an  hour  longer,  after  which  he  may  be  given 
a  tepid  shower  bath  gradually  lowered  to  6o°  F.,  and  followed 
by  a  rub  and  mechanical  vibration  (general),  and  a  static 
wave  current  treatment  during  rest.  Instead  of  the  shower 
an  alcohol  rub,  vibration  and  static  may  be  administered. 

The  treatment  by  vibration  when  scientifically  administered 
is  for  many  reasons  superior  to  manual  massage;  followed  by 
the  static  treatment,  for  which  the  electrode  should  be  localized 
according  to  indications,  which  is  beneficial  in  all  cases  and 
should  replace  the  period  devoted  to  rest,  exhilarating  as  it 
does  the  patient  with  its  tonic  influence. 

With  feeble  patients  or  atonic  conditions,  the  time  devoted 
to  the  bath  should  not  be  prolonged  beyond  twenty  minutes, 
and  always  followed  when  possible  by  vibration  and  static 
or  auto-condensation  treatment.  When  the  static  is  not  at 
hand,  and  the  auto-condensation  high  frequency  current  can 
be  administered,  it  is  indicated  except  in  failing  heart  con- 
ditions and  parenchymatous  nephritis,  in  which  high  tension 
which  is  compensatory  would  be  lowered  by  auto-condensa- 
tion. 

In  conditions  of  plethora  or  otherwise  abnormally  high 
tension,  associated  with  auto-intoxication,  auto-condensation 
should  constitute  a  routine  part  of  the  treatment. 

Light   batJis   or   local   high   c.p.    incandescent   light   treatments 
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may  be  administered  daily  or  on  alternate  days  according  to 
indications. 

During  administrations  the  pulse  and  temperature  should 
be  watched  and  treatment  should  be  discontinued  when  tem- 
perature reaches  100^2°  F.,  or  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  rapid 
or  irregular.  Water  may  be  given  ad  libitum  throughout  and 
after  treatment,  except  in  conditions  of  edema,  where  it  is  de- 
sirable to  induce  absorption  of  the  serous  effusion. 


.     CHAPTER  IX 
TREATMENT   OF   SIMPLE    INFLAMMATION. 

A  classification  of  inflammatory  conditions  not  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  some  germ,  either  as  a  causative  or  conse- 
quent element,  is  often  difficult.  Conditions,  however,  arising 
from  trauma  or  other  accidents,  as  thrombosis  or  embolism,  or 
as  a  result  of  faulty  metabolism,  or  chemical  or  climatic 
causes,  may  be  properly  included  in  that  category.  So  also 
may  be  considered  some  post-operative  surgical  conditions. 

To  consider  the  therapeutics  of  various  conditions  from  the 
point  of  view  of  employment  of  one  modality,  as  of  light, 
would  be  misleading;  it  will  therefore  be  considered  proper  to 
incidentally  refer  to  other  measures  when  treating  of  the  ap- 
plications of  light  to  special  conditions. 

Conditions  arising  from  defective  or  perverted  metabolism 
as  the  myalgias,  inactive  secretions,  and  secondarily  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  perverted  conditions  associated  with  a  vicious 
circle  as  with  the  reflex  or  functional  neurosis ;  are  remarkably 
benefited  by  either  local  or  general  administrations  of  light. 

The  myalgias  arise  undoubtedly  from  conditions  of  defec- 
tive metabolism  under  conditions  of  exposure  to  cold,  draughts 
or  wetting  of  the  clothing,  particularly  liable  to  arise  after 
fatigue  in  those  of  inactive  pursuits,  particularly  in  the  debil- 
itated, and  are  under  the  drug  regime  prone  to  become  chronic, 
the  soreness  and  stiffness  often  persisting  with  exacerbations 
for  years.  The  affection  is  confined  to  no  set  or  group  of 
muscles,  but  probably  most  common  in  the  regions  of  moder- 
ate, not  of  greatest  activity,  as  the  back  and  neck — lumbago 
and  torticollis. 

Muscular  soreness  in  the  limbs  of  the  active  soon  disappear 
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from  the  influence  upon  metabolism  of  such  activity,  and  owing 
to  the  general  activity  are  least  apt  to  be  involved,  whereas 
the  dense  less  active  muscles  of  the  back  are  most  apt  to  be 
involved — the  regions  of  lesser  activity.  Lumbago  and  torti- 
collis are  the  most  common  of  the  myalgias. 

Lumbago,  the  type  under  consideration,  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  a  type  of  lumbar  arthritis  arising  from  sprain  or 
traumatic  injury  of  the  spine. 

While  in  acute  myalgias  radiant  light  and  heat  energetically 
applied  are  remarkably  efficacious,  in  the  chronic  or  more  severe 
forms  they  do  not  compare  with  twenty-minute  applications  of 
the  static  wave  current  with  an  energy  just  short  of  inducing 
muscular  contraction,  followed  by  a  few  well-directed  static 
sparks.  Everyone  who  has  become  familiar  with  the  use  of 
static  electricity  has  had  success  from  the  employment  of  the 
static  methods.  When  used  in  association  with  static  applica- 
tions, as  in  other  inflammatory  conditions,  the  light  should 
always  precede  the  static  treatment  for  reasons  elsewhere 
given. 

Various  writers  have  reported  results  from  the  employment 
of  light  in  lumbago. 

Delvers  reports  a  case  of  lumbago  of  two  weeks'  standing- 
cured  by  the  daily  treatment  of  fifteen  minutes  each  with  a 
high  c.p.  incandescent  lamp. 

Russels  of  Chicago  reports  a  case  in  a  patient  sixty  years 
of  age,  of  ten  years'  standing,  as  cured  by  sixteen  fifteen- 
minute  treatments.  The  treatments  were  given  daily  for  six 
days  and  afterwards  twice  weekly.  The  radiant  light  and 
heat  was  administered  wieh  a  high  c.  p.  incandescent  lamp,  held 
as  close  as  it  could  be  borne.  Four  months  later  there  has. 
been  no  relapse.  This  patient  also  observed  that  without 
other  treatment  his  bowels,  which  had  been  constipated,  became 
regular  after  the  sixth  treatment. 


-fc>' 


CHAPTER   X 

TREATMENT  OF  INFECTIOUS  CONDITIONS. 

Specialized  employment  of  radiant  energy  offers  a  means 
in  therapeutics  especially  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  infectious 
processes, — tubercular,  gonorrheal,  streptococcic,  or  staphylo- 
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coccic;  in  fact,  in  all  germ  processes  in  which  a  local  activity 
of  the  phagocytes  is  capable  of  destroying  germ  process.  The 
possibilities  of  success  or  number  or  frequency  of  exposures 
will  vary  with  the  required  opsonic  index  of  the  individual  un- 
der treatment.  An  important  principle  in  the  treatment  by 
hyperemia  resides  in  the  internal  resistance  of  the  subject  or 
patient — the  capacity  of  the  leucocyte  to  seize  upon  more  or  less 
of  the  germs  in  the  field  of  infection.  It  is  an  important  ques- 
tion whether  a  greater  number  of  leucocytes  caused  to  enter  the 
field  of  infection,  while  each  consuming  a  smaller  number  of 
germs,  may  not  accomplish  the  same  ultimate  result  as  a  smaller 
number  of  leucocytes  under  a  higher  index,  or  whether  under 
the  employment  of  agents  which  inhibit  the  activity  of  the 
germs,  as  the  x-ray,  or  the  other  agents,  as  light  and  high 
frequency  currents,  which  increase  hyperemia,  do  not  coin- 
cidently  inhibit  or  lower  the  activity  or  resistance  of  the  germs 
whereby  the  destruction  of  the  germs  is  facilitated  under  any 
condition. 

Clinically  the  writer  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  each  of 
these  propositions,  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  confidently  as- 
serted:— That  in  all  infectious  conditions  susceptible  to  the 
leucocytic  influence,  at  the  proper  stage,  ar  _  in  regions  acces- 
sible to  measures  which  induce  intense  local  hyperemia,  under 
conditions  of  positive  chemiotaxis,  it  is  possible  under  favorable 
conditions  to  abort  such  processes  by  destruction  of  the  cause. 

Xo  agent  of  equal  intensity  is  more  powerful  in  contributing 
the  three  most  important  elements  favorable  to  the  induction 
and  favorable  effect  of  local  phagocytosis  than  radiant  light  and 
heat ;  and  for  such  favorable  action  the  ultra  violet  frequencies 
are  not  important;  viz.,  (i)  the  inhibition  of  germ  life,  (2) 
the  induction  of  local  hyperemia,  and  (3)  increased  presence 
of  oxygen  favoring  a  positive  chemiotaxis.  The  high  fre- 
quency current  produces  a  deeper,  more  intense,  and  more 
persistent  hyperemia,  and  an  inhibitory  influence  of  different 
character  and  capacity,  but  probably  farther  reaching  under 
favorable  conditions,  as  when  the  d'Arsonval  current  is  passed 
through  the  tissues  between  two  electrodes,  but  is  deficient  in 
the  important  heat  radiations. 

The  action  and  uses  of  the  three  forms  of  radiant  energy 
included,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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I.  The  action  of  the  Roentgen  ray  upon  genu  life  is  inhibi- 
tory; probably  not  directly  destructive,  but  by  rendering  the 
microbes  inert  and  checking  their  propagation,  render  them  an 
easy  prey  to  the  phagocytes.  To  derive  the  maximum  effect 
from  the  x-ray  in  conjunction  with  other  agents  an  interval 
of  12  to  24  hours  should  intervene,  following  a  massive  dose 
of  10  to  25  minutes  according  to  the  volume  of  radiations. 
With  the  ordinary  static  machine  of  twelve  revolving  plates 
making  400  to  500  revolutions  per  minute,  the  exposure  for  a 
massive  dose  should  be  of  25  minutes  duration.  Employed  in 
this  manner  the  x-ray  adds  to  the  efficiency  of  the  means  which 
induce  local  hyperemia,  in  the  treatment  of  infectious  con- 
ditions. 

II.  The  action  of  radiant  light  and  heat  as  previously  stated 
is  (1)  to  induce  active  hyperemia;  (2)  to  increase  local  oxida- 
tion with  the  induction  of  positive  chemiotaxis,  and  (3)  to 
inhibit  or  exhaust  walled-in  germ  process,  while  the  constant 
influx  of  cooled  blood  into  the  field  through  the  relaxed  walls 
brings  leucocytes  fresh  for  the  fray. 

777.  High  frequency  currents  (1)  produce  profound  local 
hyperemia;  and  (2)  undoubted  actinic  and  other  antiseptic 
effects  adverse  to  germ  life. 

The  three  agents  may  be  considered  congeners  in  all  cases, 
and  while  each  when  used  alone  may  succeed  in  selected  cases, 
their  combined  use  in  the  treatment  of  most  infected  conditions, 
when  skillfully  managed,  is  most  effective. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  treatment  of  any  class  of 
conditions  intelligently  with  the  use  of  one  modality,  for  though 
in  selected  cases  it  may  prove  efficient,  in  others  another 
modality  or  combination  may  be  required.  So  in  a  treatise  on 
radiant  energy,  or  any  other  subject,  when  the  therapeutics  is 
considered,  the  indication  and  use  of  congeners  and  antagonists 
of  the  agent  under  consideration  must  be  included. 

Otitis  media,  either  the  acute  or  chronic  forms  are  conditions 
which  under  the  ancient  regime  and  even  in  the  hands  of  many 
modern  otologists  have  too  often  been  left  with  the  possible 
paracentesis  to  the  further  working  of  the  vis  medicatrix 
naturce. 

No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  fall  into  this  error, 
when  in  the  light  of  known  possibilities  the  condition  can  ahi'a.ys 
be  aborted  in  the  early  stage  and  cut  short  in  any  stage. 
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The  indication  is  to  inhibit  the  pyogenic  bacteria  and  destroy 
them  by  the  induction  of  an  intense  local  hyperemia  in  the  field 
of  infection. 

{To  be  continued.) 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
SOME  PIONEER  MEDICAL  BOOKS. 

BY  ALEXANDER  MACALISTER,  M.D. 

Few  books  are  of  so  little  market  value  as  old  editions  of 
medical  text-books.  Generally  they  are  not  worth  buying  even 
at  a  small  outlay.  But  there  is  a  certain  stage  of  antiquity  at 
which  a  book  begins  to  acquire  a  new  value  in  accordance  with 
the  old  rhyme  : 

"  Keep  a  thing  for  seventy  years  and  it  a  price  will  bring; 
Keep  it  seven  times  seventy  years,  it  is  a  precious  thing ; 
But  keep  it  seven  times  that  again,  and  give  it  to  the  King." 

It  is  mainly  of  books  whose  value  is  thus  enhanced  by  age, 
as  well  as  by  circumstance,  that  I  desire  to  write. 

"  Of  the  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."  Even  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  subject  of  pioneer  books  as  defined 
just  now,  our  catalogue  will  prove  to  be  too  long.  We  shall 
therefore  require  to  limit  our  selected  series,  and  I  propose  to 
take  these  in  three  groups :  First,  the  most  ancient  series ;  sec- 
ondly, an  intermediate  group,  being  those  named  as  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction  in  the  oldest  statutes  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  a.d.  1396;  and,  thirdly,  a  few  of  the  more  recent 
pioneer  treatises  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursors  of 
our  present-day  text-books. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  class  stands  one  which,  according 
to  the  adage  just  quoted,  has  earned  sufficient  value  to  be  a 
worthy  Royal  gift.  Its  age  is  a  little  over  the  seven  times 
seventy  years,  as  it  was  written  in  the  days  of 
Amenhotep  III,  about  B.C.  1500.  There  are  about  a  score  of 
ptian  medical  papyri  known,  but  this  is  much  the  larg  st, 
consisting  of  ioy  pages,  and  it  is  also  the  oldest  medical  work 
extant.  It  was  Eound  in  a  tomb  at  El  Assassif  in  ancient 
Thebes,  and  was  purchased  by  the  late  Professor  Ebers,  for 
the  Leipzig  Museum.     We  turn  to  it  with  expectancy  to  a- 
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tain  what  was  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  medi- 
cine, but  I  fear  we  shall  turn  away  from  it  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment. It  begins  with  a  high-sounding  preface,  which, 
leaving  out  some  repetitions,  runs  somewhat  thus: 

"  Beginning  of  the  book  of  preparing  remedies  for  all  parts 
of  the  body.  I  come  from  Ann,  with  the  priests  of  Hetuat,  of 
the  Lord  of  healing,  the  King  of  eternity  and  protector.  I 
come  from  Sais  with  the  Mother  Goddess  who  guards  me. 
There  is  given  from  the  Lord  of  All,  the  word  to  remove  all 
deadly  disease  of  all  sorts.  There,  are  sections  for  the  head, 
neck,  arms,  flesh,  limbs,  to  remove  the  hurt  done  by  the  Ruler 
of  those  who  have  brought  diseases  on  my  flesh.  .  .  .  It  is  his 
guide  Tehuti,  who  gave  me  this  word.  Whom  the  God  loves 
he  makes  to  live.  I  am  one  whom  the  God  loves.  He  makes  me 
live." 

Then  follows  a  magical  spell  to  be  repeated  when  the 
remedies  are  being  prepared.  The  main  bulk  of  the  treatise 
consists  of  prescriptions,  811  in  number,  for  diseases  of  the 
different  parts.  Interspersed  are  short  diagnostic  aphorisms. 
about  62  in  number,  mostly  about  abdominal  diseases  and 
swellings,  and  there  are  over  a  score  of  magical  spells.  As  a 
sample  of  the  prescriptions  we  take  one  purgative,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  uam  seeds,  aneb  herb,  kcseb't  fruit,  hone}'. 
and  s'ncft.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  these  ingre- 
dients are,  and  cannot  consequently  ascertain  their  value. 
Where  we  can  identify  them  they  do  not  seem  very  active ;  thus, 
in  the  prescription  on  page  66,  which  professes  to  be  the  oldest 
— made  by  King  Teta  as  a  hair-oil  for  his  mother  Ses,  about 
4500  years  B.C. — the  ingredients  are  dogs'  claws,  an  ass's  hoof, 
and  dates,  all  boiled  and  rubbed  up  together  in  oil.  For  blind- 
ness, take  two  pigs'  eyes  and  the  fluid  belonging  to  them,  eye 
powder,  vermilion  and  honey  equal  parts,  rub  together,  and  put 
into  the  patient's  ear,  repeating  this  formula  twice :  "  I  have 
brought  this  thing  and  put  it  in  its  place ;  the  crocodile  is  weak 
and  powerless." 

One  sample  of  the  aphorisms  will  suffice  (page  25)  :  "  If  ye 
see  one  with  a  swelling  feeling  like  dough,  his  body  is  hard 
under  it ;  he  is  sick  in  his  ro-ab.  It  is  a  swelling  of  his  body 
that  find  no  way  out  and  there  is  no  passage  for  it  out;  it  is 
corruption  in  his  body.  Nothing  comes  out.  It  is  the  hesept 
worm.     If  it  be  not  the  worm  it  feels  like  a  ball.     If  it  empties 
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he  gets  well;  purge  him,  and  immediately  he  will  get  well." 
Now,  ro  means  "  mouth  "  and  ab  "  heart,"  so  ro-ab  is  the 
mouth  of  the  heart;  but  the  descriptions  fit  most  closely  with 
something  abdominal,  probably  intestinal.  Ebers  guessed  that 
it  might  be  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  but  that  is  purely 
hypothetical.  The  prescriptions  profess  to  come  from  many 
quarters.  One  was  composed  by  the  Goddess  Tefnnt,  for  Ra, 
and  consists  of  amaa  flour,  s'neft  fruit,  and  goose  grease 
pounded  together  six  times,  and  useful  for  all  wounds  and 
siekness.    Another  was  invented  by  Seb,  and  a  third  by  Isis. 

(  )n  pp.  99  and  ioo  there  is  a  treatise  on  blood  vessels,  the 
book  of  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  these  vessels  are  to  be  traced 
by  the  finger  from  the  heart.  At  one  time  I  thought  it  might 
be  possible  to  recognize  some  real  anatomical  knowledge  in 
this  section,  but,  on  careful  revision,  the  whole  is  so  fanciful 
that  no  reconstruction  of  the  author's  vascular  system  can 
come  any  way  near  to  reality.  Four  vessels  go  from  the  heart 
to  the  nose,  of  which  two  carry  slime ;  four  divide  at  the  back 
of  the  neck  to  nourish  the  hair ;  four  go  to  the  two  ears,  the 
breath  of  life  goes  to  the  right  ear,  the  breath  of  death  to  the 
left ;  six  vessels  go  to  the  two  arms,  six  to  the  legs,  two  go  to 
both  testes,  four  to  the  liver,  bringing  moisture  and  vapor ; 
four  go  to  the  intestine,  two  to  the  bladder,  and  four  to  the 
anus.  A  later  recension  of  the  anatomy  is  given  on  p.  103, 
which  only  gives  two  vessels  each  to  the  arm,  to  the  leg,  to 
the  occiput,  to  the  eyebrow,  to  the  forehead,  and  to  the  nose. 

The  last  section  on  p.  103  claims  to  have  been  in  existence 
in  the  days  of  Hesepti,  who  lived  about  B.C.  4000;  similar 
claims  to  antiquity  are  found  in  the  medical  papyri  of  London 
and  Berlin,  which,  though  smaller,  have  a  general  resemblance 
to  this.  This  short  sketch  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Egyp- 
tian medicine  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  empire  was  little 
else  than  folk-lore,  empiricism,  priestly  tradition,  and  magic, 
with  110  underlying  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  body  and 
no  unifying  theory  of  disease,  except  the  elementary  notion  of 
malign  influences. 

In  later  times  the  Greeks  learned  Egyptian  empiricism  and 
(  ngrafted  it  on  a  basis  of  philosophy.  The  other  later  Egyptian 
papyri  down  to  the  Greek  period  show  no  advance  011  the 
knowledge  represented  by  the   Papyrus   Ebers. 

We  pass  over  a  thousand  years  and  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
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and  we  take  as  our  representative  work  of  Greek  medical  litera- 
ture the  writings  ascribed  to  Hippocrates.  My  copy  is  the 
Aldine,  the  first  printed  edition  produced  at  Venice  in  1525. 
The  Father  of  Medicine,  born  at  Cos,  lived  most  of  his  active 
life  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  and  died  there  about  B.C.  390.  Of 
the  fifty-six  works  here  ascribed  to  him,  only  seven  are  cer- 
tainly genuine — the  book  on  air,  water,  and  soil,  two  of  the 
three  books  on  epidemics,  the  prognostics,  the  prorrhetics,  or 
predictions,  the  aphorisms  and  the  diet  of  acute  diseases ;  pos- 
sibly the  "wounds  of  the  head  "  may  be  genuine.  Six  otheis 
were  almost  certainly  written  by  Polvbius  (his  disciple),  two 
probably  by  Thessalus  (his  son),  and  the  others  by  later  writers 
of  the  Dogmatic  School  which  he  founded.  The  seventh  genu- 
ine work  is  the  oath  which  he  exacted  of  his  disciples,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  evidences  showing  what  manner  of 
man  he  was.     It  runs  somewhat  thus  : 

"  I  swear  by  Apollo  the  Physician,  by  Asklepios.  by  his 
daughters  Hygieia  and  Panacea,  and  by  all  the  Gods  and  God- 
desses, that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  judgment  I  will  faith- 
fully keep  this  oath  and  obligation.  The  master  that  has  in- 
structed me  I  will  esteem  as  my  parents,  and  shall  supply  as 
occasion  may  require  with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
His  children  I  will  regard  as  my  own  brothers,  and,  if  they 
desire  to  learn,  I  will  instruct  them  in  the  same  art  without  any 
reward.  The  precepts,  the  explanations,  and  whatsoever  else 
belongs  to  the  art  I  will  communicate  to  my  own  children  and 
to  such  other  pupils  as  have  subscribed  to  this  oath,  and  to  no 
others.  My  patients  shall  be  treated  by  me  to  the  best  of  my 
power  and  judgment  in  the  best  manner  without  injury  or  vio- 
lence. Xeither  will  I  be  prevailed  upon  by  another  to  adminis- 
ter pernicious  physic,  nor  will  I  be  the  author  of  such  advice 
myself.  I  shall  never  recommend  means  to  produce  abortion, 
but  will  live  and  practice  chastely  and  religiously.  I  will  not 
meddle  with  lithotomy,  leaving  that  to  operators  of  that  art. 
^liatever  house  I  am  called  to  attend  I  will  aim  at  making  the 
patient's  good  my  chief  aim,  avoiding  all  injury,  corruption, 
and  unchastity.  and  whatever  I  hear  in  the  course  of  practice 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  life  that  ought  to  remain  secret  nobody 
shall  ever  know  from  me.  May  I  be  prosperous,  and  honored, 
and  esteemed  by  all  men  as  I  observe  this  solemn  oath,  and 
may  the  reverse  be  my  lot  if  I  violate  it  and  forswear  myself." 
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The  works  of  Hippocrates  would  easily  supply  material  for 
the  whole  time  at  our  disposal,  but  they  are  accessible  to  you  at 
any  library  in  many  editions  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  and 
you  will  rind  them  well  worthy  of  perusal. 

Along  with  Hippocrates  as  a  pioneer  we  may  bracket  Theo- 
phrastus  of  Eresium.  the  first  writer  on  materia  medica.  He 
was  born  about  the  date  of  Hippocrates's  death,  and  became  an 
active  medical  and  philosophical  teacher.  He  collected  all  the 
herbal  lore  of  the  day,  and  wrote  this  book  on  the  history  of 
plants,  in  which  he  described  about  500  species,  giving  the  medi- 
cal properties  of  each.  There  is  much  of  interest  in  it  even  yet, 
and  it  remained  a  classic  authority  on  the  subject  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  teleology  and  his  reverence  for  the 
Great  First  Cause  made  his  writings  popular  as  long  as  educa- 
tion was  controlled  by  the  Church.  My  translation  is  the  first 
Latin  edition,  printed  and  published  at  the  famous  press  of 
Cratander  of  Basel,  1534.  The  translator,  Theodore  Gaza,  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  band  of  scholars  wTho,  after 
the  Dark  Ages,  brought  back  the  philosophy  and  culture  of 
Greece  to  Europe  in  the  early  fifteenth  century. 
(To  be  continued.) 
♦     ♦     ♦ 


Corregponbence. 


Editor  of  American  Physician  : 

You  miscomprehend  my  several  letters  of  past  few  months. 
My  object  was  suggestions  of  correctness  for  the  print  of  our 
transactions,  in  honor  of  Homeopathy ;  the  classical  education 
of  S.  Hahnemann,  and  the  oldest  medical  organization  in  U. 
S.  A. 

The  suggestions  were  only  offered  to  you  as  Secretary  of  A. 
I.  H.  that  you  might  adopt  some  of  them,  if  you  comprehended 
any  of  them,  leaving  the  terms  of  superstition  with  the  irregu- 
lars (allopaths).  /  did  not  desire  to  force  them  upon  you. 
!  was  not  worried  or  concerned  about  the  language  or  grammar 
of  Frank  Kraft,  M.D.  He  may  use  dialects,  or  Pidgin  English, 
.  but  for  above  reasons,  I  think  we  all  should  endeavor  to 
progress  in  place  of  degressing,  with  excuses  of  "  custom," 
*'  habit,"  "  you  knew,"  etc.  I  hope  you  will  publish  this  in 
your  journal,  to  correct  the  injustice  you  have  done  me  (p. 
sue  American  Physician). 

Fraternally,  etc., 

John  I\  Edgar,  M.D. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMEOPATHY. 

The  following  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Pure  Drug  Act,  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Kansas  City,  June,  1908 : 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  uni- 
formity of  preparation  which  the  pharmacopeia  secures  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  homeopathic  pharmacists  further 
opportunity  to  comply  with  the  obvious  demands  of  the  pro- 
fession, all  homeopathic  pharmacists  are  requested  to  prepare 
their  remedies  on  and  after  January  1,  1909,  according  to  the 
Homeopathic  Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States  and  to  state 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  prepared  upon  the  label  placed  upon 
the  box,  bottle,  or  other  container,  so  that  physicians  may 
know  the  official  preparations  of  homeopathy  from  the  numer- 
ous unofficial  remedies  of  varying  strengths  that  have  hitherto 
been  in  use. 

Resolved,  That  physicians  are  urged  to  demand  of  their 
pharmacists  remedies  prepared  according  to  the  Homeopathic 
Pharmacopeia  of  the  United  States,  so  that  with  remedies  of  a 
known  uniform  strength  we  may  have  a  more  scientific  and 
useful  literature. 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  above  resolutions  shall  be  sent 
to  every  homeopathic  pharmacist  and  to  every  homeopathic 
college,  hospital,  medical  society,  and  medical  journal  in  the 
United  States. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy — 
the  National  Society  of  the  homeopathic  medical  profession 
of  the  United  States — in  meeting  assembled  would  respectfully 
demand  of  Congress  wThen  it  again  assembles,  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  which  would  add 
ihe  words  "  or  in  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacopeia  of  the 
United  States  "  after  the  words  "  National  Formulary  "  wher- 
ever they  occur  in  the  law.  We  would  demand  this  in  order 
that  the  standards  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  may  be  made 
complete  by  providing  for  the  uniform  strength  and  prepara- 
tion of  nearly  three  hundred  fresh  plant  tinctures  which  are  at 
present  unprovided  for,  and  also  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
thousands  of  physicians  whose  scientific  remedies  are  classeed 
among  the  proprietary  or  quack  remedies. 

Resolved,  That  the  Interstate  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Examining  Boards  and  Medical  Legislation  be 
instructed  to  render  all  possible  aid  to  the  Committee  on  Phar- 
macopeia to  secure  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  place  the  Homeopathic  Pharmacopeia  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
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(Globules. 

— Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  elected  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Institute,  held  August  17 
at  Kansas  City.  Dr.  Horner  fills  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late 
Dr.  Frank  Kraft. 

— Edward  H.  Phillips,  M.D.,  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  1868;  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Cape  May,  N.  J. ;  died  at  his  home,  September  20, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

— Dr.  Hutchinson  calls  attention  to,  and  quotes  with  great 
approval,  the  method  of  treatment  devised  by  Ochsner.  This  is 
essentially  medical  in  character ;  it  aims  at  preventing  the  dif- 
fusion of  infection  from  the  appendix  by  abolishing  the  peri- 
stalsis of  the  small  intestines.  This  it  is  claimed  can  be  effected 
by  thoroughly  emptying  the  stomach  and  then  withholding  all 
food,  and  as  far  as  possible  even  drink,  by  the  mouth.  It  is 
claimed  that  by  this  method  the  inflammation  can  be  induced 
in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  to  localize  itself  as  a  walled-in 
abscess  in  the  cecal  region.  It  is  even  suggested  that  the  pus 
of  this  abscess  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  be  absorbed, 
and  no  trace  of  the  disease  remain  save  a  few  adhesions. 
Ochsner's  statistics  based  on  nearly  1,000  cases  are  said  to  show 
a  decrease  in  mortality  from  14.6  per  cent,  to  3.4  per  cent. ; 
this  seems  indeed  a  striking  result,  and  the  method  may  well  be 
worthy  of  trial,  even  though  the  case-mortality  may  not  be  so 
high  as  in  Germany — a  circumstance  which  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  surgeons  are  on  the  whole  not  disposed  to  in- 
discriminate and  early  operation  in  the  acute  stage  of  the 
disease. 

— "  After  all.  it  isn't  the  big  troubles  that  bother  a  fellow  so 
much.     It's  the  little  things  that  annoy  us  most." 

"  That's  right.  Why,  they  say  a  hornet's  sting  is  only  one 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  long." 
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FRANK  KRAFT,  M.  D.,  EDITOR,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


ALCOHOL  AND  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

VICTOR  Horsley  and  Dr.  Mary  D.  Sturge  have  produced 
a  book  which  is  remarkable  for  several  reasons.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  analyze  systematically  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  written  not  only  for  the 
medical  profession,  but  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. Its  language  is  almost  free  from  technical  terms,  and  yet 
it  gives  the  results  of  the  most  accurate  scientific  investiga- 
tions that  have  been  made  into  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the 
bodv. 

•&    m    X 

IT  is  essentially  a  scientific  study  of  the  question,  and  one  for 
which  there  has  been  for  some  time  a  demand  both  from 
the  medical  profession  and  the  public.  The  general  trend  of 
medical  opinion  upon  this  question  is  shown  by  the  steady  fall 
in  the  amount  of  alcohol  used  in  hospitals  during  the  last 
forty  years.  In  seven  of  the  leading  hospitals,  with  2,254  beds, 
the  expenditure  upon  alcohol  in  1862  was  $38,500,  and  on  milk 
Si 5.000,  in  1902,  with  2,309  beds,  the  expenditure  upon  alcohol 
was  814,900,  and  on  milk  $35,175. 

m    •&    ^ 

WE  doubt,  however,  if  the  profession,  as  a  whole,  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  results  obtained  from  the  scientific  investi- 
gation into  the  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  body.  In  this  book 
it  is  shown  how  all  life  rests  upon  a  cell  basis,  and  how  alcohol 
acts  as  a  narcotic  and  irritant  to  the  cell  protoplasm  of  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  same  action 
obtains  in  the  higher  forms,  and  explains  the  depressing  effect 
of  alcohol  upon  nervous,  muscular,  liver,  and  other  tissues. 

m    X    •% 

THE  effect  upon  the  nervous  system  (and,  of  course,  through 
this  upon  the  whole  body)  is  dealt  with.  Professor  Krae- 
pelin's  experiments  are  given.  Small  doses  of  alcohol  lower 
the  quality  and  the  speed  of  the  simplest  mental  work, 
hamper  the   function  of  memory,   and  have  a  slowing  effect 
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upon  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind — that  is,  those  involving 
association  of  ideas  and  formation  of  judgments.  Kraepelin 
himself  had  always  shared  the  popular  belief  that  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  had  an  accelerating  effect  on  the  activity 
of  his  mind,  but  when  he  carried  out  experiments  to  test  the 
matter  he  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  accomplished  the 
mental  operations  not  more,  but  less,  quickly  than  before,  show- 
ing that  alcohol  had  interfered  with  his  power  of  forming  cor- 
rect judgments. 

m   m   x 

IN  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  neuro-muscular  system  the  ex- 
perience of  military  experts  is  quoted,  and  amongst  them 
that  of  Sir  Frederick  Treves,  who,  speaking  of  the  relief 
column  that  moved  on  to  Ladysmith,  says :  "  In  that  enormous 
column  of  30,000  the  first  who  dropped  out  were  not  the  tall 
men,  or  the  short  men,  or  the  big  men,  or  the  little  men — they 
were  the  drinkers,  and  they  dropped  out  as  clearly  as  if  they 
had  been  labeled  with  a  big  letter  on  their  backs."  The  chap- 
ter on  disease  and  degeneration  of  the  nervous  system  is  most 
depressing  reading.  The  close  connection  between  alcohol 
and  insanity  has  been  long  known,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the 
general  public  is  aware  of  the  large  percentage  of  cases  of 
insanity  attributed  to  alcohol. 

X     *K     * 

THERE  has  been  much  controversy  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther alcohol  may  be  regarded  as  a  food  or  not.  Because 
it  is  oxidized  in  the  body,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  food ;  some 
poisons  are  got  rid  of  by  oxidation ;  it  does  not  produce  energy 
for  muscular  work;  the  small  amount  of  heat  produced  by  its 
oxidation  is  far  outbalanced  by  the  fact  that  alcohol  causes  a 
marked  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin ;  it  does  not  help  to  build  up 
the  tissues,  and  Romeyn  has  shown  that  alcohol  never  dimin- 
ishes, and  often  increases,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  thus 
failing  to  'prevent  tissue  waste.  It  does  not,  then,  fulfill  any 
of  the  functions  of  a  food.  As  regards  its  effect  upon  the 
heart,  direct  experiment  has  shown  that  alcohol  has  not  the 
augmenting  power  usually  attributed  to  it,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  slowly  depresses  the  action  of  the  heart  muscle,  and 
ultimately  partly  paralyzes  not  the  muscles  only,  but  also  the 
cardiac  nerves. 

*     ^     * 

IT  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  upward  trend  of 
evolution  is  in  favor  of  the  effacement  of  morbid  and  wrong 
tendencies;  that  all  things  being  equal,  the  good  surmounts 
the  evil,  and  that  it  is  health  which  strives  to  have  the  last 
word.  Hence  the  existence  of  an  alcoholic  tendency  in  a  fam- 
ily is  not  to  be  regarded  as  implicating  all  its  members,  but 
merely  means  that,  being  forewarned,  thev  should  be  able  to 
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Counteract  any  special  dangers  which  may  have  been  inherited, 
by  assiduously  cultivating  habits  of  right  living  and  by  the 
careful  avoidance  of  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form,  this  being 
a  danger  which  they  are  forbidden  to  brave. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

ELECTRICITY  IN  ERRORS  OF  REFRACTION. 

SAMUEL    J.     HARRIS,    M.D.,    BOSTON. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  errors  of  refraction 
is  one  practically  of  recent  times.  In  looking  over  the  literature 
of  the  subject  one  is  struck  with  the  appallingly  small  amount 
in  existence.  But  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  use  of 
electricity  in  diseases  of  the  eye  and  hardly  any  on  electricity 
as  applied  to  errors  of  refraction. 

It  was  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve,  in  glaucoma  and  embolism  of  the  central  artery,  and 
the  amelioration  of  sight  in  these  cases,  that  first  led  me  while 
investigating  the  uses  of  electricity  in  eye  diseases  to  turn  my 
attention  to  its  use  in  errors  of  refraction.  In  errors  of  refrac- 
tion I  have  used  galvanism,  faradism  and  the  high-frequency 
currents,  but  for  this  paper  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  uses  of 
electrical  massage. 

HISTORY. 

Massage  has  been  used  in  affections  of  the  eye  since  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  but  it  was  left  to  Donders  1  to  formally 
introduce  eye  massage  to  the  ophthalmologists  at  the  London 
Congress  in  1872.  Pagenstecher  2  has  done  more  than  anyone 
else  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  this  therapeutic  agent.  Pagen- 
stecher's  method  of  massage  consists  of  "  moving  the  lid  as 
quickly  as  possible  under  slight  pressure  in  a  radial  direction, 
starting  from  the  center  of  the  cornea,  and  after  this  by  making 
circular  friction  by  means  of  pressure  upon  the  upper  lid 
around  and  upon  the  sclero-corneal  region.'' 

Since  1872  Schenkl  of  Austria,  Panas  of  France,  and 
Gradenigo  3  of  Italy  have  contributed  to  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  but  massage  as  practiced  by  these  authors  was  for  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  eye,  and  not  for  simple  errors  of  refrac- 
tion, and  was  practiced  in  an  absolutely  empirical  manner. 

*  Read  at  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Electro- 
Therapeutic  Association,  September  24,  1908. 
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It  has  remained  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years  for  mas- 
sage of  the  eye  to  be  seriously  studied,  and  this  was  first  done  by 
Maklakow,4  who  published  his  first  article  on  purely  mechani- 
cal massage — Vibratory  Massage — in  September,  1893  '■>  ^or 
this  purpose  he  employed  Edison's  pen,  taking  his  power  from 
an  electric  vibrator  which  is  capable  of  giving  9000  vibrations 
per  minute.  The  needle,  armed  with  an  ivory  button,  when 
applied  to  the  ciliary  region,  provokes  a  partial  contraction  of 
the  pupil  on  the  corresponding  side  and  sets  the  aqueous  humor 
in  movement. 

The  vibrations  are  transmitted  into  the  depths  of  the  eyeball, 
reduce  intra-ocular  tension,  hasten  the  lymphatic  circulation, 
and  facilitate  intra-ocular  exchanges. 

Priesberger  5  of  Stuttgart  and  Snegiurew  6  have  since  pub- 
lished their  results,  the  latest  publication  being  that  of 
Wurdermann.7 

Finally,  it  was  with  the  introduction  of  massage  by  Dr. 
Domec  8  of  Dijon  that  we  enter  upon  a  new  phase,  rich  in 
promise  of  being  able  to  apply  massage  to  errors  of  refraction. 
Dr.  Domec  describes  his  method,  which  is  known  as  pressure 
massage,  as  follows : 

"  The  end  of  each  thumb,  acting  as  a  plug,  is  applied  to  the 
center  of  the  cornea  through  the  upper  eyelid,  the  fingers 
being  extended  flatwise  upon  each  temple.  One  soon  acquires 
the  delicacy  of  touch  sufficient  to  feel  if  the  cornea  shifts  about 
under  the  thumb,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lightness  of  hand 
necessary  to  make  the  pressure  successive  and  not  continuous. 
The  duration  of  each  massage  is  about  five  minutes,  with  one 
or  two  intervals  of  rest,  according  to  the  individual  sensibility. 
The  pressure  may  be  practiced  quickly  or  slowly.  Eventually 
500  pressures  are  made  in  the  sitting.  It  is  necessary  in  asthe- 
nopia, scarcely  to  touch  the  eye  at  first,  or  the  patient  may  give 
up  the  treatment  after  the  third  or  fourth  day." 

Since  the  writings  of  Domec  but  little  has  been  done,  either 
abroad  or  in  this  country,  in  the  investigation  of  this  most 
interesting  and  important  subject. 

author's  experience. 

Since  September,  1906  (during  which  time  I  had  been  study- 
ing the  effect  of  electricity  upon  diseases  of  the  eye),  I  have 
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conducted  a  series  of  clinical  observations  upon  the  action  of 
various  kinds  of  massage. 

I  at  first  began  by  using  JMaklakow's  electric  vibratory  mas- 
sage, then  Domec's  pressure  massage ;  finally  with  the  more 
perfected  apparatus,  I  began  using  pneumo-massage,  taking 
my  power  from  an  electric  motor  with  pump  attachment,  and 


Fig.  1. — Transformer  and  ear  pump  for  eye  and  ear  massage. 

later  using  vibratory  massage  taken  from  the  handle  of  one 
of  our  new  electric  vibrators. 

I  have  found  pneumo  and  vibratory  massage  almost  of  equal 
benefit  and  both  superior  to  the  ordinary  pressure  massage. 
The  vibrations  taken  from  the  transformer  and  the  vibrator  are 
more  accurate  and  can  be  better  regulated  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  digital  pressure  massage,  as  well  as  being  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  I  think  both  superior  to  digital 
pressure  massage. 

I  often  use  both  pneumo  and  vibratory  massage  on  the  same 
patient,  usually  starting  with  the  pneumo  and  ending  with 
the  vibratory  massage,  excepting  in  cases  where  I  wish  to  get 
very  deep  pressure ;  then  I  employ  vibratory  massage  and  use 
the  vibrator  placed  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  giving  the  vibra- 
tions through  my  forefinger  on  the  eyeball,  just  over  the 
cornea. 
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In  using  pneumo  massage  we  may  use  a  rubber-cupped  mas- 
sage handle,  or  may  use  glass  eye-cups  connected  with  the 
machine  by  a  rubber  tube.  (The  force  is  taken  from  a  trans- 
former and  a  pump  attachment.) 

The  nipple  of  the  pump  is  placed  at  a  point  two-thirds 
distance  to  the  right,  when  we  obtain  vibration  or  alternate 
compression  and  suction.  The  force  or  gentleness  of  stroke 
is  also  regulated  by  thumb  pressure  over  the  hole  in  the  handle. 
Great  care  should  be  exerted  that  neither  the  length  nor  the 
amount  of  the  stroke  causes  any  discomfort.  The  slower  the 
stroke,  the  better  it  is.     The  best  results  are  obtained  with  50 


Fig.  2. — Shallow  cup  vibratode  glass. 

to  250  vibrations  per  minute.  The  stroke  varies  from  o  to  1*4 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  desired  can  be  selected 
by  a  gauge  attached  to  a  crank  pin.  The  rapidity  of  the  piston 
stroke  varies  from  30  to  600  vibrations  per  minute. 

In  using  the  vibrator  one  may  use  a  shallow  cup-vibratode 
placed  on  the  eyeball,  or  may  place  the  vibrator  handle  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  turning  the  lever  to  the  first  or  second  point, 
where  we  obtain  about  400  vibrations  per  minute — the  fore- 
finger is  placed  upon  the  center  of  the  cornea  through  the  upper 
lid.  Considerable  experience,  gentleness  and  skill  are  neces- 
sary to  acquire  the  delicacy  sufficient  to  feel  if  the  cornea  shifts 
about  under  the  finger,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lightness  of 
hand  necessary  to  make  the  pressures  successive  and  not  con- 
tinuous, for  irreparable  injury  may  be  done,  such  as  retinal 
detachment,  unless  one  is  extremely  careful,  and  I  believe  this 
method  should  be  practiced  only  by  an  expert.  I  prefer  my 
finger  to  the  cup-vibratode.  In  using  these  the  individual  sen- 
sibility must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  a  sitting  is  given 
with  both  pneumo  and  vibratory  massage,  about  two  or  two 
and  a  half  minutes  should  be  given  to  each. 

ACTION. 

According  to  Domec :  "  Pressure  exercised  upon  the  flexible 
cornea  is  transmitted  through  the  liquids  of  the  ocular  media. 
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The  crystalline  lens,  therefore,  shares  in  the  see-saw  move- 
ments of  the  cornea.  The  fibers  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  are 
stretched  by  each  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cornea, 
and  that  is  so  much  the  more  the  stronger  and  more  sudden 
the  pressure  applied.     The  series  of  sittings  finally  induce  a 


Fig.  3. — Attachment  for  pneumo  eye  and  ear  massage. 

lengthening  of  the  zonule.  The  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
being  increased,  the  power  of  accommodation  is  rapidly  aug- 
mented. At  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  massages  the 
fibers  of  the  zonule  permanently  remain  more  or  less  distended, 
which  accounts  for  the  diminution  of  the  hypermetropia. 

This  theory  is  plausible  only  on  condition  that  we  accept  the 
hypothesis  of  Helmholtz  with  respect  to  the  mechanism  of 
accommodation. 


METHOD   OF   PROCEDURE. 


This  is  how  to  proceed :  The  refraction  is  estimated  objec- 
tively and  subjectively  with  the  greatest  care  and  visual  acuity 
noted  with  and  without  correction.     The  nose  and  throat  are 
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thoroughly  examined  and  the  personal  history  taken,  and  any 
pathological  condition  found  must  be  corrected  if  possible. 
The  eyes  are  submitted  to  massage  for  two  to  five  minutes 
for  ten  consecutive  days,  the  refraction  noted  at  each  sitting, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  massages  the  refraction  is  again 
carefully  noted. 

I  find  in  many  cases  the  effect  of  the  massage  has  been  so 
beneficial  that  no  glasses  are  needed,  and  in  others  a  weaker 


Fig.  4  — Pair  of  glass  eye  cups  for  vibra-massage. 

glass  than  would  have  been  needed  before  the  massage  treat- 
ment. 

HYPERMETROPIA. 

In  hypermetropic! ,  where  we  have  an  eyeball  with  its  antero- 
posterior diameter  or  axes  shorter  than  normal,  causing  the 
principal  focus  to  be  behind  the  retina  instead  of  on  the  retina, 
or,  in  other  words,  causing  parallel  rays  of  light  entering  the 
eye  during  a  state  of  rest  to  fall  upon  its  retina  or  fovea  before 
they  focus — this  condition  known  ordinarily  as  far-sightedness 
— the  usual  treatment  is  to  place  a  convex  lens  before  the  eye 
having  its  principal  focus  at  the  far  point  of  such  an  eye,  and 
of  such  a  strength  as  to  equal  the  extra  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion required  to  neutralize  the  refraction.  If  on  examination 
our  patient  is  found  to  be  hypermetropic,  we  proceed  as  previ- 
ously described,  and  out  of  200  cases  in  children  ranging  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  having  a  hypermetropia  of  from  .50  to  3  D., 
one  hundred  of  them  have  been  able  to  go  without  glasses, 
fifty  of  them  needed  only  very  weak  glasses,  and  the  other  fifty 
rquired  glasses  less  than  one-half  the  strength  of  those  they 
originally  wore. 

In  some  cases  the  improvement  is  immediate,  and  in  others 
the  improvement  is  not  .noticed  until  after  the  ten  sittings. 

In  forty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  ranging  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age,  no  glasses  were  needed,  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  ranging  in  age  from  twenty  to  fifty  years,  I  was  able  to 
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reduce  the  error  of  refraction  and  prescribe  a  weaker  glass 
than  would  have  been  required  before  the  treatment. 

AMBLYOPIA. 

Amblyopia.  In  cases  where  one  eye  is  amblyopic,  that  is, 
where  the  eye  is  blind  from  disuse  due  to  a  deviation  of  its 
visual  axis,  or  where  the  disorder  is  dependent  on  disturbance 
of  the  circulation, — I  massage  the  amblyopic  eye  for  ten  con- 
secutive days ;  if  vision  improves  after  the  first  day,  it  is  a 
very  good  augury.  As  soon  as  sight  is  a  little  improved,  I  pre- 
scribe glasses  which  correct  the  ametropia  of  the  amblyopic 
eye  so  that  the  latter  is  rendered  capable  of  seeing  without  the 
aid  of  the  sound  eye.  The  sound  eye  is  then  treated  with 
atropine  for  some  ten  days;  at  the  expiration  of  such  time 
glasses  are  prescribed  correcting  the  amount  of  hypermetropia 
remaining. 

I  have  used  this  treatment  in  about  twenty-five  amblyopic 
eyes  with  great  success,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  rapidly 
the  sight  of  the  amblyopic  eye  then  improves.  An  eye  pre- 
viously only  useful  enough  to  allow  the  patient  to  guide  him- 
self by  its  aid,  can,  with  proper  glasses,  some  application  of 
massage  and  a  little  exercise  read  and  suffice  for  ordinary 
work. 

In  case  there  is  squint-hyperphoria,  exophoria  and  esophoria 
(and  statistics  show  that  twenty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  all 
squinting  eyes  are  amblyopic)  I  combine  the  above  treatment 
with  moderate  pressure  to  the  spine  with  the  ball  on  each  side 
of  the  spine  from  the  occiput  to  the  sixth  cervical.  I  stimulate 
this  region  because  of  the  effect  on  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  I 
find  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  supplied  by  the  third  cranial, 
the  motor  oculi,  which  also  supplies  the  levator  palpebral 
superioris,  rectus,  superior,  inferior  and  internal,  and  obliquus 
oculi  inferior.  The  fourth  nerve  supplies  the  obliquus  oculi 
superior,  and  the  fifth  the  external  rectus. 

According  to  Snow  these  nerves  are  best  affected  by  vibrat- 
ing their  connection  with  a  division  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion.  The  superior  cervical  ganglion  gives  off  a  branch 
to  the  middle  cervical,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
which,  although  opposite  the  second  and  third  cervical,  may 
be  as  low  as  the  fifth. 
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ASTHENOPIA. 

By  the  term  asthenopia  we  mean  weakness  or  fatigue  of  the 
eye,  applying  especially  to  the  retina,  the  ciliary  muscle,  the 
extra-ocular  muscles  or  a  general  weakness  of  any  one  or  two, 
or  all  of  these  structures  in  one  and  the  same  eye — this  dis- 
ease is  known  as  "  eye  strain  "  or  "  eye  stretching." 

There  are  three  varieties  of  asthenopia,  retinal,  muscular, 
and  accommodative ;  by  far  the  most  common  one  is  accom- 
modative. The  number  of  these  cases  seem  to  be  on  the 
increase.  I  have  tried  this  treatment  with  great  success  in 
more  than  one  hundred  cases.  In  cases  of  accommodative 
asthenopia,  massage  seems  almost  an  ideal  remedy.  I  have 
seen  such  a  large  number  of  these  cases  where  all  forms  of 
ordinary  treatment  had  failed  that  massage  seems  like  a  pana- 
cea. In  all  cases  one  should  look  very  carefully  into  the  his- 
tory special  and  personal.  In  female  cases  a  history  is  often 
given  of  uterine  affections,  and  in  many  others  nasal  affec- 
tions will  be  found.  A  large  majority  of  these  cases  are  hyper- 
metropic and  many  present  various  degrees  of  astigmatism. 

In  massaging  such  eyes  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  scarcely 
touch  the  eye  at  first.  Greatest  care  must  be  used  and  the 
patient's  confidence  gained. 

I  begin  my  massage  treatment  very  lightly,  following  my 
massage  of  the  eye  by  applying  interrupted  vibration  with  mod- 
erate pressure  to  the  spine  from  the  occiput  to  the  sixth  cervi- 
cal— this  gives  general  stimulation  to  the  ocular  muscles. 

In  one  hundred  of  these  cases  taken  from  my  casebook,  mas- 
sage enabled  fifty  per  cent,  of  them  tj  go  without  glasses,  in 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  were  relieved  by 
the  wearing  of  glasses  weaker  than  had  been  worn  before,  and 
in  some  cases  the  refraction  had  improved  so  much  that  glasses 
were  worn  less  than  one-half  the  strength  previously  worn; 
thirty  per  cent,  of  these  cases  were  found  to  have  nasal  affec- 
tions and  two  per  cent,  of  them  were  convalescing  from  acute 
diseases. 

myopia. 

In  myopia  the  length  of  the  eyeball  is  greater  than  that  of 
an  emmetropic  eyeball,  so  that  the  macula  lies  always  posterior 
to  the  principal  focus  of  the  dioptric  system.  The  rays  of 
light  which  pass  out  of  the  eve  from  the  fovea  become  con- 
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vergent  and  meet  at  some  point  inside  of  infinity.  Such  an 
eyeball  is  too  long,  its  antero-posterior  axes  are  too  long  and 
we  have  the  exact  opposite  of  an  hypermetropic  eye.  The 
parallel  rays  entering  a  myopic  eye  are  focused  in  front  of  the 
retina,  and  by  the  crossing  of  these  rays  in  the  vitreous  and 
their  subsequent  divergence,  diffusion  circles  are  formed,  caus- 
ing images  of  objects  six  meters  distant  or  more  to  be  blurred 
and  indistinct,  hence  these  eyes  are  usually  called  near-sighted. 
The  treatment  of  such  cases  consists  usually  of  placing  the 
weakest  concave  lens,  which  gives  best  distance  vision  and 
which  corresponds  to  the  far  point,  together  with  reducing  the 
amount  of  near  work,  and  employing  appropriate  measures  for 
preventing  the  disease's  progress.  I  subject  these  cases  to 
massage,  as  previously  described,  and  I  have  been  surprised  at 
the  results.  In  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
cases  my  casebook  shows  that  in  young  subjects  with  slight 
myopia  in  forty  per  cent,  the  visual  acuity  without  a  glass 
improved  to  such  a  point  that  the  glasses  became  less  useful; 
ten  per  cent,  sight  simply  improved  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  normal  or  one  with  the  same  glasses. 

In  high  myopia  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  visual  acuity 
improved.  In  progressive  myopia  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  massage  stopped  the  increase  of  the  myopia. 

In  some  of  these  cases  the  increase  augments  from  second 
to  third  year,  and  when  we  consider  that  the  increase  of  the 
defect  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  these  cases  can  be  prevented, 
it  certainly  proves  that  we  are  doing  more  for  such  cases  than 
simply  fitting  and  changing  their  glasses. 

To  apply  massage  to  these  cases,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
seances  be  numerous  and  repeated  for  two  or  three  months  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  The  explanation  of  the  effects  of  mas- 
sage, however,  in  these  cases  is  not  so  simple  as  might  appear, 
since  not  only  emmetropes,  but  myopes  also,  find  visual  acuity 
raised  under  its  influence.  It  even  happens  that  in  certain 
myopes  the  visual  acuity  augments  as  the  myopia  itself  aug- 
mented. 

ASTIGMATISM. 

Astigmatism  we  know  is  that  form  of  ametropia  in  which 
rays  from  one  luminous  point  do  not  again  unite  into  one  point 
or  focus,  on  the  retina — the  defect  in  the  dioptric  system,  with 
an  irregularity  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea.     For 
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astigmatism  we  use  cylinders  placed  at  such  an  axis  as  to  over- 
come the  defect  in  the  curvature. 

Continuing  my  investigations  along  the  same  line,  I  de- 
signed and  had  made  for  me  a  spherical  eye-cup  with  a  parti- 
tion on  each  side  of  the  cup,  with  the  idea  of  allowing  the 
air  to  massage  any  meridian  desired,  the  partitions  shutting  out 
the  air  from  the  meridian  where  massage  is  not  needed.  I 
showed  this  cup  before  the  New  England  Electro-Therapeutic 
Association  in  May.  So  far  my  success  with  the  use  of  this 
cup  has  been  all  I  expected,  but  it  has  not  been  in  use  long 
enough  to  state  positively  just  what  the  results  of  its  use  will 
be.  I  simply  mention  it  to  show  that  I  shall  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  this  investigation  to  secure  my  desired  object. 

PRESBYOPIA. 

We  know  presbyopia  to  be  a  lessening  of  power  of  accom- 
modation that  occurs  as  age  advances.  It  begins  after  forty 
years  of  age  and  steadily  progresses  (being  most  marked  in 
hyperopic  persons). 

The  most  prominent  symptom  is  the  recession  of  the  near-print 
beyond  the  customary  reading  distance.  In  presbyopes  I  have 
found  that  by  massage  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  these  cases 
may  postpone  the  wearing  of  glasses. 

Since  presbyopia  is  caused  by  a  progressive  loss  in  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  this  loss  may  be  hastened  by 
excessive  functional  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  I  believe 
the  improvement  in  these  cases  is  due  especially  to  the  mechan- 
ical action  upon  the  crystalline  lens  and  its  tonic  action  upon 
the  ciliary  muscle. 

conclusions. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  subject  based  on  a  large 
number  of  cases,  I  believe  the  amelioration  of  sight  by  massage 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 

( 1 )  Mechanical  action  as  regards  the  zonule  and  the  crys- 
talline lens. 

(2)  Tonic  action  upon  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  accommo- 
dation. 

(3)  Trophic  action  (circulatory,  secretory  and  excretory) 
upon  all  the  intra-ocular  tissues  and  liquids,  ciliary  glands, 
chorio-capillaris,  retina,  etc. 

I  have  shown  a  few  of  these  cases  before  the  New  England 
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Electro-Therapeutic  Association  ;  in  fact,  quite  a  few  of  my 
cases  have  been  physicians  and  their  families,  some  of  the 
physicians  being  members  of  this  Association  and  the  New 
England  Electro-Therapeutic  Association. 

My  conclusions  are — that  the  persistent  elongation  of  the 
zonule  is  so  much  easier  to  obtain,  the  younger  the  subject, 
and  the  less  the  accommodation  has  been  exercised  (amblyopic 
eye). 

That  by  massage  hypermetropia  may  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished.    The  younger  the  subject  the  better  the  results. 

That  visual  acuity  is  sometimes  so  much  improved  that  an 
eye  almost  uselessfrom  amblyopia  ex-anopsia  as  the  result  of 
high  hypermetropia,  may  become  serviceable  for  work. 

That  some  squinting  eyes  may  thus  recover  sight  enough  for 
strabismus,  to  be  cured  with  the  recovery  of  binocular  vision. 

That  different  accommodative  asthenopias  are  also  suscepti- 
ble to  great  improvement,  and  many  cured. 

That  some  presbyopes  may  postpone  the  wearing  of  glasses. 

That  some  myopes  gain  notably  in  distant  vision  as  well  as 
in  vision  nearby  without  the  short-sight  diminishing  in  any 
way — that  is,  the  acuteness  of  vision  only  improves. 

That  in  progressive  myopia  in  young  subjects  whose  defects 
yearly  augment  3-5  D.,  we  can  arrest  the  increase. 

That  astigmatism  is  amenable  to  treatment  by  massage  once 
the  proper  apparatus  is  perfected. 

I  believe  then  from  the  study  of  my  cases  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  especially  children  now  wearing  glasses,  can 
by  this  treatment  carried  out  by  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  and  an 
expert  be  relieved  of  wearing  glasses,  and  others  can  be  so 
much  benefited  that  glasses  can  be  worn  of  from  one-third  to 
one-half  the  strength  of  those  previously  wofn. 

I  believe  electricity  in  its  various  forms  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  additions  to  the  therapeutic  armamentarium  of  the 
ophthalmologist,  and  in  the  future  must  become  his  greatest 
ally. 
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THE  HIGH  CANDLE-POWER    LAMP:    CASE    FROM 

PRACTICE. 

BY  S.  T.  BIRDSALL,  M.D.,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  B.,  aged  forty  years,  came  under  my  care  in  the  early 
part  of  August,  1907,  for  chronic  cystitis.  She  had  had  a 
similar  attack  some  three  years  previous  which  had  been  over- 
come after  several  months  of  treatment,  consisting  chiefly  of 
local  measures,  washing  out  the  bladder  with  antiseptic  solu- 
tions, etc.  Her  present  attack  followed  in  the  wake  of  a  mis- 
carriage at  the  second  month,  during  which  time  she  lost 
large  quantities  of  blood.  My  treatment  at  first  consisted  of 
washing  out  the  bladder  with  bichloride  solution  and  employ- 
ment of  the  direct  vacuum-tube  current,  using  a  vacuum  elec- 
trode introduced  into  the  vagina. 

At  first  some  improvement  was  manifest,  but  the  condition 
soon  assumed  one  of  "  statu  quo  "  and  the  case  seemed  to  be 
intractable.  At  this  time  there  were  frequent  calls  to  urina- 
tion, with  smarting  and  burning  pains  with  vesical  tenesmus. 
The  urine  was  ammoniacal  and  contained  muco-purulent 
matter;  about  two  tablespoonful  of  the  latter  being  voided  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  this  juncture  I  put  her  under  the  light 
treatment,  using  a  500-candle  power  Leucodescent  lamp,  the 
light  being  applied  with  the  parts  uncovered,  directly  over  the 
region  of  the  bladder  for  about  ten  minutes.  After  the  very 
first  treatment  some  relief  was  experienced  from  the  pain 
and  tenesmus  and  the  frequency  of  urination.  At  the  end 
of  three  days  another  treatment  was  given,  after  which  a  still 
more  marked  improvement  was  manifest,  with  a  considerable 
dimunition  in  the  amount  of  muco-purulent  matter  voided. 
She  came  in  again  at  the  end  of  three  days  and  received  a  third 
treatment,  with  instructions  to  return  again  after  a  like  period. 
Ten  days  elapsed  and  she  had  not  returned.  I  called  her  up 
on  the  telephone  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  been  in  for 
treatment,  her  answer  was,  "what  for?"  Why,  I  said,  the 
treatment  was  benefiting  you  and  you  ought  to  continue  it. 
She  answered,  "  I  am  all  right  and  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  return ;  all  pain  has  ceased,  the  urine  is  free  from  deposit 
and  all  symptoms  have  disappeared."  After  a  lapse  of  eight 
months  there  has  been  no  return  of  the  trouble. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS, 

BY  WM.  BENHAM  SNOW,  M.D. 
(Continued  from  p.  392.) 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

RADIANT    ENERGY    IN    THE   TREATMENT   OF 
SIMPLE  INFLAMMATION. 

Treatment. — Radiant  light  and  heat  and  to  a  less  degree  con- 
vective  heat  are  eminently  successful  in  meeting  both  indica- 
tions. Applications  of  radiant  energy  from  either  the  smaller 
lamps  of  50  c.  p.  applied  as  near  the  surface  as  can  be  borne, 
or  lamps  of  higher  c.  p.  from  15  to  20  minutes  or  longer  if  pain 
is  not  relieved,  every  3  to  12  hours  according  to  severity,  the 
recurrence  of  pain  being  the  indication  for  repetition  of  treat- 
ment. When  convective  heat  is  employed  the  heat  should  be 
maintained  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  be  borne,  for  from 
three  to  five  hours  consecutively,  and  repeated  for  a  like  period 
if  there  is  any  recurrence  of  the  pain.  The  radiant  light  and 
heat  application  is  the  method  to  elect,  convective  heat  only 
being  permissible  in  lieu  of  the  preferred  method  not  being 
at  hand. 

In  chronic  otitis  media  frequent  short  exposures  of  the 
x-ray  may  be  made  on  every  second  day  for  ten  minutes,  alter- 
nated with  radiant  light  and  heat  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
Or  a  more  approved  plan  is  to  make  one  exposure  of  the  x-ray 
for  20  minutes,  followed  after  18  to  24  hours  by  prolonged  in- 
tense daily  treatments  with  radiant  light  and  heat  until  the  dis- 
charge of  pus  ceases.  Except  there  are  necrotic  ossicles  this  plan 
of  treatment  will  effect  a  cure  in  most  chronic  cases  within  three 
weeks.  The  additional  application  of  high  frequency  currents 
over  the  mastoid  and  in  front  of  the  tragus  will  hasten  the 
recovery  in  severe  cases. 

Mastoiditis. — The  same  plan  of  treatment,  including  the 
application  of  the  x-ray  as  described  above,  will  in  the  early 
stage  abort  this  distressing  condition,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
in  the  writer's  experience  and  that  of  others,  as  the  following 
cases  attest. 
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Dr.  T.,  dentist,  came  under  observation  after  having  had  an 
otitis  media  for  three  months  with  no  sign  of  abatement.  She 
came  under  treatment  with  the  consent  of  the  aurist  under 
whose  care  she  had  been  on  account  of  her  desire  to  go  abroad 
in  five  weeks,  and  having  no  assurance  that  other  treatment 
would  relieve  the  condition.  On  the  day  that  she  applied  for 
treatment  she  had  forcibly  injected  water  into  the  middle  ear 
and  came  the  following  day  with  a  developed  mastoiditis,  with 
pain  and  marked  tenderness  over  the  mastoid,  and  the  outer  ear 
standing  out  in  the  characteristic  manner.  Having  employed 
the  x-ray  for  20  minutes  on  the  first  day,  on  the  next  day,  when 
she  came  with  the  mastoid  involvement,  light  from  a  high  candle 
power  incandescent  lamp  was  administered  for  about  30 
minutes,  until  an  intense  general  hyperemia  was  induced  over 
the  region,  followed  by  15  minute  application  of  the  high  fre- 
quency current  with  a  glass  vacuum  tube.  This  application 
was  made  twice  daily  for  three  days  when  the  mastoid  com- 
plication had  entirely  subsided,  improving  from  the  first  applica- 
tion. Treatment  was  continued  daily  for  three  weeks  in  the 
same  manner  when  the  discharge  of  pus  had  ceased  and  she  was 
pronounced  cured  by  her  previous  attendant,  who  by  letter  com- 
mended the  method  and  result,  acknowledging  that  both  a  mas- 
toiditis and  the  otitis  media  had  been  cured. 

The  following  cases  were  reported  by  Dr.  Herbert  F.  Pitcher 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.* 

"  A  case  of  mastoiditis  was  cured  in  five  treatments.  This 
case,  a  woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  treated  a  week 
by  the  usual  remedies  before  I  saw  her.  She  complained  of 
very  severe  pain  in  and  around  the  ear  and  mastoid,  with 
tenderness  on  pressure  and  pain  on  percussion  over  the  mastoid 
bone.  The  membrana  tympani  was  red  and  inflamed,  and 
temperature  100.20,  without  chill. 

"  Application  of  strong  light  was  made  over  the  mastoid,  in 
and  around  ear,  side  of  the  face,  head,  and  neck  of  affected  side 
for  fifteen  minutes.  She  returned  next  day  with  a  report  of  a 
good  night's  rest,  but  some  pain  yet.  Another  application,  the 
same  as  before,  was  made.  The  patient  said  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  pain  when  she  left  the  office,  and  th^re  was  no  pain 

*  Phototherapy  in  General  Practice,  Advanced  Therapeutics,  June, 
1906. 
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whatever  after  that.  She  received  three  more  applications  with 
complete  subsidence  of  the  inflammation,  and  there  has  been  no 
trouble  since. 

"  A  man,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  weighing  240  pounds,  had 
the  grippe,  followed  by  severe  pain  in  right  side  of  his  head  and 
ear  for  three  weeks.  The  last  week  the  pain  was  so  severe  he 
could  neither  sleep  nor  eat.  When  I  saw  him  he  was  a  wreck. 
There  was  a  profuse  purulent  discharge  from  the  ear,  the 
membrana  tympani  was  ruptured,  and  the  typical  conditions 
with  the  symptoms  of  acute  purulent  otitis  media.  After 
thorough  cleansing  of  the  canal  I  applied  the  light  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  the  painful  side  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  into  the 
orifice  of  the  external  meatus. 

"  The  patient  returned  next  day  saying  that  he  had  had  the 
first  good  night's  rest  for  three  weeks.  He  received  six  treat- 
ments with  the  result  that  pain  and  inflammation  have  entirely 
subsided,  discharge  ceased,  and  the  patient  was  feeling  as  well 
as  usual.     There  has  been  no  return  of  ear  trouble. 

"  I  could  enumerate  many  cases  of  like  conditions  and  re- 
sults. It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be  able  to 
relieve  and  even  cure  poor  suffering  humanity  of  a  disease  at 
once  so  painful  and  possibly  dangerous  to  the  loss  of  hearing 
and  even  life  itself. 

"  I  do  not  contend  that  it  will  cure  all  cases  of  severe  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  ear  or  where  the  mastoid  has  become 
affected,  needing  operative  relief.  But  if  the  light  could  be 
used  in  the  early  stages  it  would  abort  the  inflammatory  condi- 
tions in  most  cases." 

Carbuncles,  furuncles,  felons,  suppurative  tansilitis,  and  all 
abscess  processes  in  the  early  stages  are  promptly  aborted  by 
essentially  the  same  procedures  as  that  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  otitis  media,  and  after  evacuation  when  the  presence 
of  fluctuation  indicates  it,  or  after  evacuation  by  the  natural 
method,  no  means  is  so  effective  in  restoring  the  conditions  to 
normal  and  removing  all  latent  infection  which  might  otherwise 
terminate  by  extension  of  infection  in  a  series  of  abscesses  or 
furuncles,  as  radiant  energy,  light,  heat,  the  Roentgen  ray  and 
high  frequency  current  systematically  employed. 

Another  method,  however,  may  be  indicated  in  the  first  36 
hours  of  pyogenic  infections,  i.  e.,  to  follow  a  prolonged  applica- 
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tion  of  radiant  energy  with  a  ten  minutes  administration  of 
direct  static  vacuum  tube  current  (employing  the  same  connec- 
tions with  the  vacuum  tube  as  with  the  metal  electrode  with 
the  wave  current)  directly  to  the  indurated  area.  By  the 
effect  of  this  method  the  induration  is  dissipated  and  the 
phagocytes  get  at  the  germs  and  destroy  them  when  the  extent  of 
infection  is  small.  The  danger  of  this  method  is  in  letting  out 
the  infection  when  the  local  resistance  or  phagocytosis  is  not 
sufficient  to  overpower  the  vicious  element,  but  is  small  indeed 
in  the  early  stage. 

The  results  are  so  uniformly  successful  by  these  methods, 
that  in  but  rare  instances,  and  under  exceptional  conditions,  is 
failure  possible,  where  the  technique  is  properly  carried  out. 

Tubercular  arthritis,  associated  with  the  x-ray  and  high 
frequency  currents  in  accord  with  the  rationale  enunciated,  are 
remarkably  efficacious.  When  actual  destruction  of  parts  of 
the  joint  structure  has  not  taken  place,  the  prognosis  from 
energetic  treatment  along  the  lines  described,  together  with 
liberal  judicious  diet  and  approved  general  regime. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  and  the  chance  of  benefit  in  all  cases 

assured. 

In  tubercular  adenitis  the  same  regime  and  general  prognosis 
obtains.  The  writer's  method  of  treating  this  affection  is  to 
make  one  massive  x-ray  exposure  to  be  followed  after  24 
hours  by  light  and  the  high-frequency  vacuum  tube  applications. 
The  applications,  except  the  x-ray,  should  be  continued  daily 
until  all  evidence  of  infection  has  disappeared. 

Phlebitis. — There  is  probably  no  condition  in  which  greater 
and  more  prompt  relief  can  be  obtained  than  in  early  phlebitis  by 
the  combined  applications  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  followed  in 
each  instance  by  application  of  the  static  brush  discharge. 
The  writer  has  cured  six  cases  by  this  combined  method;  two 
in  cases  of  over  two  weeks'  standing,  and  the  others  of  shorter 
duration.  In  each  case  the  veins  became  patent  and  the  re- 
covery was  complete  after  from  three  days  to  two  weeks  daily 
treatment.  The  light  from  a  high  c.  p.  lamp  was  applied  for 
from  15  to  20  minutes,  followed  by  a  thorough  application  of 
the  brush  discharge  over  the  indurated  veins. 

Pelvic  Congestions. — Over  various  regions  of  tenderness  in 
the  lower  abdomen  intense  local  light  and  heat  radiations  afford 
marked  relief  and  eventually  seemingly  relieve  some  internal 
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conditions.  This  observation  is  pertinent  because  it  is  the 
experience  of  many  observers  that  radiant  light  and  heat  in- 
crease peristalsis,  the  bowels  being  frequently  stimulated  to 
movement  after  an  energettic  administration  of  light. 

Cleaves  has  also  employed  light  with  a  specially  devised  lamp 
per  vaginam  from  which  she  has  reported  favorably.* 

Orloff  of  Russia  and  Makarejev  have  also  reported  favor- 
able results  from  the  employment  of  white  light  to  the  pelvic 
tissues.  These  observations  while  important  as  showing  the 
possibilities  of  light  therapy,  do  not  equal  in  point  of  efficiency 
the  applications  of  the  high  frequency  and  static  currents. 

Desloges  of  Montreal  reports  a  case  of  highly  congested  left 
ovary  in  a  neurasthenic,  treated  by  20  minute  daily  applications 
of  light  from  a  high  c.  p.  incandescent  lamp,  applied  every  other 
day  for  two  weeks  when  the  condition  was  cured  and  three 
months  later  there  had  been  no  relapse. 

Curatulo  "  recommends  phototherapeutics  as  a  new  thera- 
peutical agent  in  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women.  He 
describes  a  speculum  which  he  has  constructed  in  order  to  em- 
ploy the  different  rays  separately  and  combined.  Therapeutic 
results  may  be  expected  in  cases  of  metritis  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  cervix,  in  cases  of  badly  developed  uterus  and  peri-  and 
para-metric  exudates."  f 

Ozena  is  a  condition  difficult  of  treatment  by  light  and 
readily  and  effectively  treated  by  the  direct  static  and  high 
frequency  currents  with  vacuum  tube  electrodes,  but  some 
writers  have  reported  favorable  results  from  the  use  of  light 
reflected  into  the  throat  and  nasal  cavities. 

Diosurio  %  reports  16  cases  of  ozena  under  treatment  wTith  in- 
candescent light  reflected  into  the  nose  and  by  introducing  a 
water-jacketed  lamp  in  the  nose  or  a  larger  lamp  in  the  mouth. 
In  every  case  he  reports  a  noteworthy  "  decrease  of  the  waste 
and  secretion,  and  a  disappearance  of  the  characteristic  fetor." 

Cleaves  suggests  §  the  use  of  the  arc  light  "  in  treating  the 
nasal,  anal,  and  buccal  cavities ;  with  it  a  profounder  influence 
is  obtained,  involving  greater  tissue  reaction,  when  topically 
applied,  by  reaction  of  the  complex  chemical  frequencies." 

*  Cleaves,  "  Light  Energy,"  p.  55. 
f  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  October  11,  1902. 
\  Gag.  Med.  Ital.,  February  6,  1902. 
§  Cleaves,  "  Light  Energy,"  pp.  547-550. 
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Post-Operative  employment  of  incandescent  light  is  one  of  the 
niceties  of  modern  surgery.  Radiant  light  and  heat  applied  a 
few  hours  after  an  operation  for  from  10  to  20  minutes  will 
remove  to  a  large  extent  the  diffuse  soreness  of  the  tissues, 
affording  the  patient  great  relief.  Applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner over  the  dressings  or  better  directly  to  the  bared  surface, 
it  will  promote  rapid  union,  prevent  scarring  and  delayed  union. 
So  valuable  is  this  employment  of  radiant  energy,  that  it  should 
occupy  a  place  as  a  routine  practice  in  every  well  ordered 
hospital ;  where  there  is  no  reason  that  patients  should  not  have 
everything  conducive  to  their  comfort,  and  a  recovery  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time. 

Post-Operative  Iritis. — A  specialist  reports  following  removal 
of  a  lense;  five  days  after  the  operation  a  severe  iritis  occurred. 
"  An  exudate  filled  the  entire  pupillary  space,  and  organized 
secondary  membrane  formed ;  and  vision,  which  was  good  on 
the  fourth  day,  was  reduced  to  the  barest  perception  of  strong 
electric  light.  At  first  atropin,  donin,  and  local  heat  were 
used  night  and  day  with  apparent  improvement,  when  an  incan- 
descent lamp  of  high  candle  power  was  installed  with  which 
the  patient  was  treated  every  four  hours  for  ten  minutes.  The 
relief  from  pain  was  prompt,  the  swelling  and  discoloration 
of  the  iris  changed  promptly,  improvement  setting  in  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  the  iris  had  recovered,  and  the  exudate 
and  secondary  membrane  had  been  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
a  secondary  operation,  usually  necessary  after  several  weeks, 
especially  following  iritis,  was  undertaken.  The  operation  was 
successful  in  opening  a  beautiful  black  pupil.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure  the  lamp  was  used  a  few  days  following  the 
secondary  operation,  when  the  patient  was  discharged  with  no 
signs  of  iritis,  secondary  cataract,  or  other  untoward  result." 


CHAPTER  IX. 
RADIANT  ENERGY  IN  DERMATOLOGY. 

Radiant  energy  plays  an  important  role  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  skin,  for  upon  this  superficial,  organ  the  energy 
of  radiant  light  and  heat  are  largely  expended. 
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Atonic  conditions  associated  with  infiltration  or  impaired 
metabolism,  or  infectious  processes  are  all  favorably  affected 
by  the  employment  of  radiant  light  and  heat  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  high  potential  effleuves,  static  brush-dis- 
charge or  vacuum  tube  applications  of  high-frequency  cur- 
rents. These  measures  act  by  increasing  local  hyperemia  and 
tissue  activity  with  restoration  or  increase  of  elimination,  af- 
fording the  tissues  increased  nutrition  and  general  functional 
metabolism  and  removal  of  edema  or  infiltration. 

The  Roentgen  ray  in  certain  infectious  processes,  followed 
by  radiant  light  and  heat  after  the  requisite  degree  of  inhibition 
Has  been  effected,  is  more  effective  in  infectious  and  malignant 
conditions  of  the  skin,  than  the  administration  of  radiant  light 
and  heat  alone.  In  some  infectious  processes,  particularly 
superficial  streptococcic  or  staphylococcic  processes,  the  early 
employment  of  radiant  light  and  heat  and  high-frequency  cur- 
rents will  be  effective. 

The  following  report  of  cases  and  methods  will  give  the  best 
idea  for  the  indication  of  methods  and  treatment  of  various 
skin  diseases. 

Varicose  ulcers. — The  pathological  condition  resulting  in 
varicose  ulcer  is  one  of  induration  and  edema  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissue  in  which  the  parts  most  remote  from  the 
sources  of  nutrition  break  down  leaving  an  ulcerated  area, 
which  is  prone  to  increase  in  size  as  the  region  of  induration 
widens  and  becomes  more  impervious  to  the  circulation. 

The  indication  is  plainly   (1)   to  get  rid  of  the  induration; 

(2)  to  stimulate  active  local  metabolism  with  hyperemia,  and 

(3)  to  support  the  tissues  and  prevent  recurrence. 
Treatment. — No  agent  known  to  the  writer  is  so  energetic 

in  removing  the  local  induration  and  tissue  infiltration  as  the 
static  brush-discharge  applied  daily,  following  a  prolonged 
application  of  radiant  light  and  heat.  The  brush-discharge 
should  be  applied  each  day  until  the  involved  tissues  are  well 
softened.  By  this  method  it  is  surprising  how  promptly  the 
process  in  early  cases  is  healed  and  with  perseverance  in  nearly 
all  cases  they  are  ultimately  healed. 

The  supportive  treatment  consists  in  the  firm  application  of 
a  firm  elastic  bandage  with  a  splint  of  veneer  or  firm  paste- 
board or  perforated  metal  over  all ;  the  surface  having  been 
dusted  with  bismuth  subnitrate  and  covered  with  a  thin  laver  of 
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gauze  over  which  is  placed  one  thickness  of  absorbent  cotton. 
After  the  surface  is  healed,  a  firm  elastic  bandage  such  as  the 
crepe  velpean,  an  English  production,  should  be  constantly 
worn  and  the  area  daily  massaged  to  prevent  recurrence. 

Case  i.  Miss  B.,  set.  thirty,  came  under  observation  referred 
by  a  physician  in  a  neighboring  city,  with  a  varicose  ulcer 
which  had  been  increasing  in  size  for  more  than  a  year.  It 
was  circular  in  form  and  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  an  indurated  area  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
surrounded  by  a  general  edema  below  the  knee.  Twenty-min- 
ute applications  of  intense  radiant  light  and  heat,  followed  by  a 
daily  energetic  application  of  the  static  brush-discharge  and 
the  employment  of  bandage  applied  from  the  toes  to  above  the 
knee,  were  employed  daily. 

When  treatment  was  instituted  surrounding  the  ulcer  wTas 
a  margin  about  one  inch  in  width  of  livid  degenerated  skin  on 
the  verge  of  breaking  down,  which  rendered  healing  of  the 
ulcer  relatively  slow.  The  improvement  was  prompt  and  in 
six  weeks  the  surface  had  entirely  healed,  being  covered  with 
a  normal  skin.  This  patient  was  then  discharged  writh  direc- 
tions to  continue  to  wear  the  bandage,  and  give  the  limb  a 
daily  massage,  removing  any  commencing  infiltration  or  hard- 
ening. 

Case  2.  Mr.  McD..  aet.  63,  came  under  observation  in  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  with  an  extensive  ulceration  of  practically  nine  years' 
duration  on  the  left  leg,  about  midway  between  the  knee  and 
foot. 

The  open  areas  were  one  large  ulcer  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  three  smaller  ones  around  it,  with  a  tissue  area 
fully  four  inches  in  diameter  about  to  break  down.  The  ex- 
tremity below  the  area  was  livid  and  cold,  resembling  Renaud's 
disease  and  the  leg  from  four  inches  below  the  knee  was  infil- 
trated, cold,  and  edematous.  The  second  toe  was  about  black, 
and  the  nail  separating.  The  extensors  of  the  toes  were  con- 
tracted to  the  extent  that  the  end  great  toe  and  all  of  the 
smaller  ones,  when  the  patient  stood  upon  them,  did  not  come 
to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  of  the  floor.  On 
the  left  foot  one  inch  forward  of  the  external  malleolus  was  an 
ulcer  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  though 
not  so  generally  edematous,  was  livid  and  cold,  the  foot  with 
the  extensors  of  the  toes  contracted  as  on  the  right  leg. 
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The  treatment  of  this  case  consisted  of  the  prolonged  daily 
applications  of  radiant  light  which  was  manipulated  by  the 
patient  for  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  daily, 
followed  by  thorough  application  of  the  static  brush-discharge 
which  removed  the  induration  daily.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
which  was  inactive  and  of  a  venous  hue,  became  active  and  of 
an  arterial  hue  after  the  first  treatment,  indicating  the  opening 
up  of  the  arterial  channels  to  the  influx  of  blood  to  the  margins 
of  the  ulcers.  The  surface  was  dressed  each  time  at  first  with 
vaseline  and  later  with  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  a  layer  of  gauze, 
a  layer  of  absorbent  cotton,  a  flexible  board  splint  large  enough 
to  protect  the  affected  surface,  and  over  all  a  crepe  velpeau 
bandage  extending  from  toes  to  knee.  The  small  ulcer  on  the 
reft  foot  was  healed  in  two  weeks  and  the  improvement  in  the 
large  one  was  marked  and  progressive  though  slow.  Treat- 
ment was  given  daily  except  Sundays  for  three  months  and  on 
alternate  days  for  the  following  two  months,  when  the  ulcera- 
tion was  entirely  healed.  The  second  toe  and  feet  resumed 
normal  color  within  two  months.  A  healthy,  normally  vigor- 
ous nail  grew  upon  the  second  toe  of  the  right  foot,  and  con- 
tractures of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  feet  became  relaxed  so 
that  within  two  months  the  great  toe  came  normally  to  the 
level  of  the  foot. 

When  treatment  was  begun  the  patient,  who  for  months  had 
been  seated  in  his  room  with  his  foot  elevated,  came  once  in  a 
cab  and  afterwards  by  the  street  car,  and  was  rendered  com- 
fortable and  relatively  free  from  pain  at  once  on  the  institu- 
tion of  treatment.  This  patient  had  been  in  the  best  hands 
on  two  continents  for  five  years,  during  which  time  all  previ- 
ously recognized  methods  had  failed,  marking  it  as  one  of  un- 
usual severity. 

Suppurating  Ulcer. — Dr.  J.  A.  Mohnson  reports  the  follow- 
ing case:  Male,  set.  forty-five,  who  in  November,  1904,  ran  a 
barbed  wire  into  his  elbow,  which  was  neglected,  resulting  in 
a  chronic  infection.  In  September,  1905,  there  were  seven 
suppurating  ulcers  with  thickened  edges,  covering  a  surface 
six  inches  long  by  four  broad.  The  whole  surface  was  tender 
and  indurated  and  of  a  bluish  color.  The  condition  was 
treated  with  a  500  c.p.  incandescent  lamp,  exposures  twenty  to 
tnirty  minutes  each,  the  lamp  brought  down  as  close  as  it  could 
be  borne,  with  an  occasional  "  hot  one  "  within  a  few  inches  of 
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the  affected  surface.  In  all  seventeen  treatments  were  given. 
All  of  the  ulcers  were  healed  though  considerable  induration 
remained. 

Lupus  and  Allied  Conditions. — "  Rieder  of  Munich  says  that 
in  order  to  utilize  electric  arc  light  for  therapeutic  purposes  in 
skin  affections,  it  must  be  more  concentrated,  than  from  a  re- 
flector. This  was  first  overcome  by  Finsen  (1893).  Strong 
currents  and  concentration  of  the  light  by  quartz  lenses  as  well 
as  elimination  of  the  heat  rays  are  necessary  for  an  intense  ef- 
rect  of  the  arc  light. 

"  There  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  create  new  light 
sources,  apt  to  produce  more  chemical  rays  than  the  old  sources 
do.  But  only  the  so-called  iron  lamps  have  been  of  any  ac- 
count. The  rays  of  the  iron  light  have  a  strong  irritating  and 
bactericidal  effect,  combined  with  moderate  heat-radiation,  but 
they  possess  very  little  of  the  quality  of  penetration.  There- 
fore deep-seated  affections  of  the  skin — for  instance,  lupus — are 
not  affected  by  this  light.  On  superficial  diseases  it  is  very 
effective. 

"  The  question,  whether  the  heat  rays  are  of  use  in  curing 
skin  diseases,  is  nowadays  generally  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, but  Rieder  is  skeptical  and  points  to  the  Finsen  method 
which  is  of  cold  light ;  for  behind  the  water-cooled  compress- 
ion-lenses, there  is  nevertheless  heat  produced.  This  light 
seems  to  be  a  lucky  combination  of  light  and  heat  rays. 

"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  produce  a  slight  reaction  in 
the  skin  before  beneficial  results  may  be  expected.  There  are 
four  stages  of  reaction ;  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  painful  blister- 
ing, superficial  ulceration,  necrosis  with  the  formation  of 
ulcers."  * 

"  Morris  and  Dove  compare  their  results  in  the  light  treat- 
ment in  lupus  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin  with  those  of  Fin- 
sen. Finsen  gives  in  lupus  94  per  cent,  and  in  epithelioma 
50  per  cent,  cures.  The  results  of  Morris  and  Dove  are  not 
so  favorable.  From  65  cases  of  lupus  in  treatment  11  re- 
mained for  two  years  without  recurrence.  Improvement  took 
place  even  in  the  worst  cases.  They  used  for  the  skin  the 
Finsen  lamp  and  for  mucous  membrane  Roentgen  rays.  In  11 
cases  of  lupus  erythematosus  7  remarkable  improvements  were 
recorded.  In  27  cases  they  improved  very  well.  Two  cases 
*  Wiener  med.  Presse,  44,  1903,  pp.  2074,  79. 
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of  alopecia  did  not  improve.     Patients  should  be  kept  under 
observation  for  at  least  three  years."  * 

"  Moller  of  Stockholm  reports  results  of  phototherapeutic 
treatments  of  the  St.  Goran  Hospital.  Up  to  April,  1904,  were 
treated  113  cases;  79  cases  of  lupus  vulgaris,  17  lupus  ery- 
thematosus, 12  carcinoma  cutis,  3  alopecia  areata,  1  nevus  vas- 
culosis, 1  acne  rosacea.  In  the  lupus  cases  light  treatment 
proved  to  excel  all  other  methods.  Of  the  32  completed 
treatments  17  cases  were  cured,  10  almost  cured,  4  improved, 
1  hardly  influenced.  The  treatment  was  either  pure  light  treat- 
ment or  it  was  assisted  by  the  application  of  salves  or  galvano- 
caustic  puncture,  removal  of  tuberculous  glands,  etc.  In  cases 
of  lupus  erythematosus  the  infiltrated  forms  reacted  well,  while 
the  superficial  ones  showed  no  results.  Of  12  cases  of  skin 
carcinoma,  7  were  cured.  Two  cases  of  alopecia  areata  were 
cured."  f 

"  Schaltz  of  Berlin  contends  that  in  treating  lupus  vulgaris 
with  chemical  rays  the  heat  rays  play  a  conspicuous  part.  If, 
for  instance,  on  an  agar-layer  is  placed  a  Finsen  cooler  and 
through  this  is  illuminated  with  a  concentrated  electric  arc 
lamp,  the  agar-layer  will  melt  on  the  back-side,  but  not  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  light  source.  From  this  and  other  ex- 
periments the  author  concludes,  that  the  cooling  of  the  skin  is 
only  superficial  and  that  the  heat  is  in  action  in  the  deeper 
layers."  $ 

"  Lesser  of  Berlin  reports  on  the  light  treatment  of  skin  dis- 
eases after  the  Finsen  method  and  says  that  two  qualities  of  the 
light  are  to  be  considered,  i.  e.,  the  tissue-destroying  and  hereby 
inflammation-causing  quality  and,  secondly,  the  bactericidal 
quality  of  light.  In  fact,  those  two  qualities  are  combined  in 
one  and  the  same  process  when  certain  light  rays  destroy  a  cell 
in  the  human  body  or  when  they  kill  bacteria,  as  each  micro- 
organism is  nothing  else  than  a  living  cell.  The  more  a  method 
is  destroying  the  affected  without  attacking  the  healthy  cell  the 
more  it  is  nearing  the  ideal  requirement.  At  the  University 
of  Berlin  are  used  Finsen  apparatus  of  30-40,000  candlepower 
(48-50  volts,  70-80  amperes)  mostly  in  the  treatment  of  lupus 

*  Practitioner,  1903.  April. 

fNorcisk  medicinsk  Arkiv.,  1904,  No.   10. 

$Berl.  klin.  Woch.,  1904,  No.  18. 
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cases,  and  although  the  exact  results  are  not  vet  available,  the 
superiority  of  this  method  over  others  is  established."  * 

"  Teredde  reports  the  results  from  phototherapy  in  1 1  re- 
bellious cases  of  lupus  erythematosus  of  the  face.  Of  these  3 
were  cured,  2  were  benefited  to  a  marked  degree  and  passed 
from  under  treatment.  Of  the  6  patients  remaining  4  were 
being  cured  and  2  showed  no  improvement.  He  regards  this 
method  of  treatment  the  best  for  grave  forms  of  the  disease."  f 

"  Schamberg  of  Philadelphia  gives  his  results  in  treatment 
of  various  diseases  by  Finsen  light  and  Roentgen  rays. 

1.  Finsen  light  is  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  vul- 
garis ;  but  large  lamps  are  required. 

2.  In  lupus  erythematosus  Finsen  light  effected  some  im- 
provement but  no  cures. 

3.  In  certain  cases  of  lupus  vulgaris  (ulcerated  nodules, 
when  mucous  membrane  of  nose,  lips,  or  mouth  is  affected) 
the  Roentgen  rays  are  preferable. 

4.  The  Roentgen  rays  have  certain  distinct  limitations  in  the 
treatment  of  cancer  of  the  skin,  when  not  deep-seated. 

5.  Roentgen  rays  are  very  valuable  in  acne. 

6.  Roentgen  rays  are  valuable  in  eczema. 

7.  Roentgen  rays  have  proved  beneficial  in  sycosis,  lichen 
planus,  hypertrichosis,  ringworm,  and  favus  of  hairy  regions, 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  mycosis  fungoides,  etc.$ 

"  Pick  and  Asahi  of  Prague  have  treated  after  the  method 
of  Tappeiner  and  Jesionek  12  cases  of  lupus,  2  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis cutis  verrucosa  and  ulcus  rodens,  5  cases  of  trichophy- 
tosis and  3  cases  of  scrofuloderma.  The  affected  parts  were 
in  the  morning  brushed  with  one  per  cent,  solution  of  eosin  in  a 
physiological  salt  solution.  During  the  day  these  parts  were 
repeatedly  moistened  with  a  salt  solution  in  order  to  avoid 
drying  in,  and  as  much  as  possible  exposed  to  the  sun;  over 
night  the  parts  were  covered  with  an  indifferent  salve  bandage, 
the  results  were  in  all  cases  very  encouraging.  In  cases  of 
lupus  the  inflammatory  infiltrations  receded  and  the  process 
of  cicatrization  made  fast  progress ;  the  cases  of  trichophytosis 
healed  in  a  few  days."  § 

*  Zeit.  f.  Diat.  &  Phys.  Ther.,  Vol.  5,  1902,  pp.  449-457, 

t  Bui.  Gen.  de  Therap.,  January  23,  1901. 

$  American  Medicine,  December  19,  1903. 

§  Centr.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  43,  1905,  p.   158. 
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Eczema  treated  by  radiant  energy  is  generally  effective  and 
in  other  cases  it  adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  local  applica- 
tions. No  agent  is  so  efficient  in  the  writer's  experience  as  the 
local  applications  of  the  static  brush-discharge  for  removing 
the  local  induration  or  infiltration  of  eczema  either  alone  or 
following  local  applications  of  radiant  light  and  heat ;  and  when 
persisted  in,  it  is  generally  effective.  Excellent  results  have 
been  effected  by  numerous  observers  from  the  use  of  radiant 
light  and  heat. 

"  Winternitz  of  Vienna  claims  to  have  proved  conclusively 
that  the  effects  of  sun  and  electric  light  are  not  simply  of  ther- 
mal character.  For  example,  the  elimination  of  the  chemical 
rays  with  a  transparent  red  material  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
high  temperature  in  an  electric  bath  endurable.  This  phenom- 
enon induced  Winternitz  when  applying  sun  baths  to  cover  the 
part  of  the  body  which  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  the  whole 
body,  with  red  clot.  The  results  of  this  measure  were  diminu- 
tion of  chronic  skin  hyperemia,  anemization  of  hyperemic  por- 
tions of  the  skin,  improvement  and  cure  of  eczema."  * 

Desloges  reports  a  case  of  eczema  of  eight  years'  standing 
covering  much  of  the  body  to  which  for  several  weeks  high- 
frequency  currents  were  applied  to  the  hands  with  success.  To 
the  eruption  still  remaining  on  the  legs  and  surface  of  the  body 
generally  the  high  candlepower  incandescent  lamp  was  applied. 
The  redness  gradually  disappeared  and  the  scars  separated, 
leaving  the  skin  clear  and  in  a  normal  condition  after  three 
weeks.  The  applications  were  made  for  twenty  minutes  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Two  years  later  there  had  been  no  recur- 
rence. 

Eczema  moist  of  hands.  Dr.  Walter  of  Kramer,  Ind.,  reports 
in  a  man  fifty  years  of  age.  First  attack  involving  hands  and 
wrists  with  severe  itching  and  exudation  of  serum  from  cracks 
and  fissures  made  no  improvement  from  wearing  white  gloves 
and  various  ointments,  and  washed  during  six  weeks'  treat- 
ment. After  two  weeks'  treatment  with  the  leucodescent  lamp 
every  night,  made  a  complete  recovery.  Improvement  was 
noted  from  the  seventh  treatment.  This  case  had  had  treat- 
ment from  able  dermatologists. 

*  Bericht.  u.  d.  22  off.  Versaml  dr.  Balneol.  Gessellsch.  Zu  Berlin, 
7-21   Murz,   1901. 
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Psoriasis. — Dr.  Walter  of  Kramer,  Ind.,  reports  over  thirty 
cases  of  psoriasis  cleared  up  during  two  years  with  the  high 
candlepower  incandescent  lamp.  He  states  that  results  begin 
to  show  in  from  ten  to  twenty  daily  treatments,  and  that  thirty 
to  forty  treatments  extended  over  a  period  of  six  weeks  should 
be  given,  taking  an  hour  for  each  treatment  when  the  entire 
body  requires  treatment.  Under  this  plan  he  states  that  spots 
clear  up  in  the  center  and  become  more  pink  and  then  fade 
away.  Subsequent  treatments  when  small  spots  return  will 
keep  it  from  reappearing. 

He  emphasizes  the  statement  that  if  cases  are  treated  for 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  making  exposures  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  to  each  part,  cases  of  psoriasis  will  completely 
respond.  These  statements  are  made  from  an  experience  with 
from  thirty  to  fifty  cases  duruig  three  years  in  an  institution 
where  such  cases  congregate. 

Steiner  of  Leipzig  reports  results  in  electric  light  treatment. 
He  used  concentrated  arc  light.  In  cases  of  furunculosis  and 
sycosis  barbae  no  results.  In  cases  of  psoriasis  the  results  are 
doubtful.  Cases  of  scabies  were  cured  with  three  applications. 
Pityriasis  versicolor  disappeared  after  five  applications.  Pru- 
rigo ceased  after  two  baths.  Grave  cases  of  impertigo  were 
cured  with  eight  baths.  Very  grave  cases  of  chronic  dermatitis 
cruris  were  cured  after  seventeen  applications.  Cases  of  sebor- 
rheic eczema  were  cured  after  four  baths. .  Chronic  eczema 
was  cured.  Steiner  gives  the  clinical  history  of  thirty-two 
cases  confirming  his  claims.* 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOME  PIONEER  MEDICAL  BOOKS- 

BY   ALEXANDER   MACALISTER,    M-.D. 
{Concluded from  page  396.) 

From  Greece  to  Rome  is  a  natural  transition  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature 
medical  writings  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Cato  and 
Pliny  inveigh  against  those  Greeks  who  practiced  the  art  in 
Rome,  and  reproached  them  for  their  evil  practices.  Among 
the  earliest  authors  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Silver  Age, 
however,  Cornelius  Celsus  takes  a  conspicuous  position.     His 
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eight   books   de   re  medic  a,   written   probably   in  the   time   of 
Tiberius,   in   the   first  century   a.d.,   constitute   a   part   of  the 
classics  of  the  science,  and  have  always  been  popular  for  their 
pure,  elegant,  and  luminous  style.    They  are  worthy  to  be  read 
to-day,  not  only  on  this  account  but  also  because  they  fill  up 
the   historic   gap   between   the   Greek   dogmatists   and   Galen. 
They  give  us  a  record  of  the  growth  of  opinion  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school,  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  medical  sects  of 
Empirics  and  Methodists.     The  first  printed  edition  was  that 
issued  at  Basel  in'  1528.     This  small  duodecimo  edition  was 
printed  by  Tornaesius  at  Lyons  in  1549.  and  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  italic  typography.     To  the  anatomist  Celsus  is  espe- 
cially interesting,  as  he  gathers  up  some  of  the  current  de- 
scriptions   of    parts    from    sources    which    have    disappeared. 
Critics  are  divided  on  the  question  wmether  he  was  a  practicing 
physician  or  not,  and  there  is  much  evidence,  both  internal  and 
external,  in  support  of  the  view  that  his  interest  in  medicine  was 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  literary  and  philosophical.     Pliny  men- 
tions him  as  a  general  writer,  but  ignores  him  as  a  medical 
author,  and  although  his  surgical  descriptions  are  graphic  they 
might  easily  be  those  of  an  onlooker,  not  of  a  practitioner,  and 
he  never  refers  to  any  case  which  had  been  treated  by  "himself. 
He  wrote  on  rhetoric  and  other  subjects,  but  these  works  are 
not  extant.    We,  however,  know  so  little  of  him  personally  that 
the  question  must  remain  an  open  one.     He  has  often  been 
confounded  with  his  later  namesake,  the  Epicurean  Celsus  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  whose  attack  on  Christianity  under  the 
name  "  The  true  word  "  was  so  completely  answered  by  Origen. 
A  century  after  Celsus  another  literary  work  appeared,  this 
time  in  verse,  the  De  Medieina  Prcecepta  Saluberrima  of  Serenus 
Samonicus,  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
circa   206   B.C.     This   writer,   in   more   or   less   elegant   hexa- 
meters,   gives    us    the    treatment    of    diseases    as    then    prac- 
ticed.   Whether  he  was  a  practitioner  or  no  we  have  not  much 
evidence.     Spartianus  mentions  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
from  another  source  we  learn  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  Gor- 
dianus.    The  chief  interest  of  this  work  is  that  it  was  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  series  of  metric  medical  books.     One  well-known 
production  of  this  description  is  extant,  bearing  the  name  of  a 
little-known  poet  of  the  Golden  Age — yEmilius  Macer,  a  con- 
temporary of  Virgil ;  but  it  bears  the  marks  of  a  much  later 
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authorship.  It  was  called  Virtutibus  Herbarum,  and  gives  the 
medical  properties  of  about  eighty  plants.  The  style  is  crude 
and  the  dogmata  are  essentially  Galenical.  It  is  in  barbarous 
Leonine  verse,  and  is  probably  a  ninth-century  production,  by 
some  attributed  to  a  Frankish  physician,  Odobonus  by  name. 
Several  editions  are  extant,  the  first  being  dated  1477.  I*  was 
twice  translated  into  English,  one  version  being  by  Linacre  in 
1522.  I  show  you  here  Tornsesius's  edition  of  Serenus,  1549. 
A  later  edition,  with  a  prodigiously  bulky  and  dull  commentary, 
was  published  by  Humelberg  in  1581. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  metric  medical  books  later 
on,  but  may  here  note  that  such  were  not  uncommon.  The 
Schola  Salernitana  is  the  most  famous  of  these,  also  in  Leonine 
verse,  written  by  John  of  Milan  in  1099.  Another  and  much 
later  one,  the  Sybilla  Medica  of  Carolus  Sponius  of  Lyons,  is  a 
metric  rendering  of  Hippocrates's  Aphorisms  and  Prognostics 
in  Latin  verse,  very  eloquent  and  varying  in  meter,  published 
in  1 66 1.  The  same  author  reduced  to  verse  a  most  prosaic 
subject,  the  origins  and  insertions  of  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  under  the  title,  Musculorum  Microcosmi  origo  et  insertio. 

Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Island  (1633)  may,  perhaps,  be 
put  in  this  category  as  a  metric  treatment  of  a  physiological 
subject,  but  it  was  scarcely  intended  for  the  medical  student. 

The  second  group  of  pioneer  works  to  which  I  shall  now 
refer  are  those  named  in  the  Cambridge  Statutes  of  1396,  as 
limiting  the  medical  curriculum  of  the  period.  All  medical 
education  at  that  time,  as  for  the  ten  preceding  centuries,  was 
strictly  Galenical,  so  these  are  chiefly  some  selections  from  the 
works  of  that  great  reformer  of  medicine  and  a  few  comment- 
aries on  them.  Of  Galen  I  need  only  remind  you  that  he  came 
from  Pergamon,  and  settled  in  Rome  about  a.d.  160,  and  that 
his  voluminous  and  very  dull  commentaries  on  Hippocrates  and 
other  treatises  became  in  the  third  century  the  standard  works 
on  medicine.  The  parts  of  his  works  named  in  the  Cambridge 
syllabus  are  four :  Techne  Iatrike,  called  in  the  barbarous  Latin 
of  the  period  the  Liber  Thegni.  The  edition  of  this  that  I  have 
is  that  edited  by  Hieronymus  de  Salys  of  Faenza  and  Michael 
de  Cappella,  published  at  Venice  in  1527.  In  this  four  separate 
Latin  translations  of  the  Greek  text  of  Galen  are  printed  side 
by  side.  [These  are  the  ancient  translations  by  Constantius 
Africanus  ;  a  second  made  from  the  Arabic  version  of  Galen 
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by  Hali'ibn  Rodoam.  an  Egyptian,  in  the  twelfth  century ;  a 
third  by  Nicolas  Leonicetus  in  the  fifteenth  century;  and  a 
fourth  by  the  ill-fated  Laurentius  Laurentianus.  who  drowned 
himself  in  15 15  when  in  pecuniary  difficulties.]  In  this  text 
the  commentary  of  Hali'ibn  Rodoam,  twice  as  long  as  the  book 
itself,  is  included.  This  special  commentary  was  not  required, 
but  the  Cambridge  course  prescribes  instead  a  brief  introduc- 
tory, the  Isagoge  of  Johannicius,  properly  called  Honein  ibn 
Ishak,  a  Christian  physician  from  Hira  in  Babylonia,  who  died 
in  prison  in  a.d.  873. 

This  author's  work  is  here  translated  into  Latin  by  Hierony- 
mus.  It  takes  up  five  and  a  half  pages,  and  is  a  most  crabbed 
piece  of  contracted  printing.  The  subjects  dealt  with  in  it  are 
the  elements,  the  humors  of  the  body,  trie  animal  spirits,  the 
color  of  the  hair — black  from  combustion,  red  from  excessive 
blood,  fair  from  absence  of  black  bile,  and  gray  from  deficient 
natural  heat.  The  eye  is  described  as  having  seven  coats, 
rhetina,  sccundina,  scliros,  tela  aranee,  uvea,  cornea,  and  con- 
junctiva. The  second  Galenical  book  is  the  commentary  on 
Hippocrates's  Aphorisms,  of  which  in  this  volume  three  trans- 
lations are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  the  Prognostics  and  the  De  regimine  acutontm,  which  are 
given  in  this  volume  in  Constantinus's  translations.  The  trans- 
lator was  a  remarkable  man,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who,  after  a 
life  of  many  vicissitudes,  became  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Monte 
Cassino,  and  died  in  the  convent  of  St.  Agatha  at  Averse  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  three  small  text-books  prescribed,  not 
unlike  our  modern  "  cribs."  Two  of  these  were  written  by 
Theophilus.  who  was  a  protospatharius,  or  colonel  of  the 
guards,  as  well  as  chief  physician,  at  the  Court  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperor  Heraclius  in  the  seventh  century.  The  first  he  wrote, 
under  the  pseudonym  Philaretus,  on  the  subject  of  the  pulse. 
Arteries  are  here  described  as  receptacles  for  air,  natural  spirits, 
and  a  little  blood.  They  begin  at  the  heart  by  a  tube  called  by 
one  translator  odorti,  by  another  adhorta.  The  method  of  feel- 
ing the  pulse  is  carefully  described,  and  its  variations  due  to 
age,  sex,  season  of  the  year,  and  locality  are  given.  Ten  pairs 
of  varieties  of  pulse  are  mentioned — great  and  little,  quick  and 
gentle,  gentle,  vehement  and  languid,  hard  and  soft,  quick  and 
slow,  equal  and  unequal,  regular  and  irregular,  full  and  empty, 
deficient  and  intermitting,  hot  and  cold. 
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The  other  text-book  is  a  longer  work  on  the  urine,  published 
under  his  own  name,  Theophilus.  Acording  to  him  the  urine  is 
formed  in  the  vena  portse  and  brought  to  the  kidneys  by  the 
vena  cava;  its  color,  consistence,  and  sediments  are  described 
at  length.  I  have  two  versions  of  these,  one  by  Hieronymus,  in 
1527:  the  other,  in  which  urine  is  called  lotinm,  by  Albanus 
Torinus,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Basel,  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  and  printed  at  Basel  by  Petrus  in 

1533- 

These  works  were  intended  to  be  learned  by  heart,  but  their 

very  condensed  form  was  found  to  be  a  difficulty  by  some. 
An  English  Benedictine  monk  in  the  twelfth  century,  John  Giles 
by  name,  rendered  both  these  works  into  Latin  heroic  verse. 
This  was  first  printed  by  Wolfius  of  Basel,  with  a  long  com- 
mentary by  Gentilis,  of  Foligno.  in  1529,  and  is  praised  by  its 
editor,  Venantius  Mutius  of  Camerino,  as  better  than  the  prose 
of  Philaretus,  which  in  avoiding  the  Charybdis  of  confusion 
flies  into  the  Scylla  of  brevity.  As  a  specimen  we  may  take 
the  first  few  lines  of  the  De  Urinis,  amusing  for  their  notions 
of  etymology: 

Dicitur  Urina,  quam  fit  in  renibus  una, 

Aut  ab   Urith  Greco,  quod  demonstratio   fertur, 

Aut  quia  quod  tangit  mordet  desiccat,  et  urit. 

The  last  canto  contains  an  attack  on  the  school  of  Montpellier, 
the  rival  of  the  Salernitan  to  which  JEgidius  belonged,  and 
especially  on  one  Petrus  Musandinus,  whom  he  accuses  of 
copying  him.  He  also  commemorates  two  authors  on  urine 
whose  books  are  not  extant,  Urso  and  Maurus.  This  Giles  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Portuguese  Dominican  of  the 
same  name.  Some  authors  erroneously  describe  him  as  an 
Athenian. 

Three  other  treatises  are  included  in  the  Cambridge  list. 
Two  of  these  were  written  by  Isaac  Israelita  Beimiram,  a  tenth- 
century  physician.  The  larger  one  is  on  urine,  and  resembles 
that  of  Theophilus.  In  the  edition  which  I  show  it  is  trans- 
lated from  an  Arabic  original,  and  is  the  subject  of  a  long 
commentary  by  Petrus  Hispanus.  The  smaller  is  a  compen- 
dium of  practice  of  medicine,  which  Constantinus,  its  translator, 
calls  the  Viaticum.  Isaac  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  certain 
Arabian  King  Solomon,  and  died  a.d.  940.  This  edition  of 
Isaac's  works  was  edited  bv  Andreas  Turinus  of  Piscia,  and 
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printed  at  Lyons  in  15 15  at  the  famous  press  of  Joannes  de 
Platea.  The  Viaticum  was  translated  from  the  Syriac  and  con- 
tains some  good  advice ;  for  example,  under  the  head,  "  De 
Ebrietate,"  he  says :  "  Oportet  vinum  bibentes  quantitatem  vel 
qualitatem  cavere  eos  valeat  inebriare.''  Of  hair  he  says  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  vapors  of  hot  humors,  and  when  these 
vapors  increase  the  hair  grows,  when  they  cease  the  hair  falls 
out.  As  its  translator  says,  it  contains  milk  for  sucklings, 
harder  things  for  those  with  canine  teeth. 

The  last  work  of  the  Cambridge  list  is  on  pharmacy,  the 
Antidotarium  of  Nicolaus,  Propositus  of  Salernum,  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  first  printed  by 
Jensen  in  1471,  but  this  edition  is  exceedingly  rare;  the  copy 
I  show  is  bound  up  with  the  works  of  the  Arabian  author 
Mesue,  and  printed  at  Venice  by  Juntas,  in  1549.  It  is  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  polypharmacy  of  the  Galenical 
School,  and  contains  140  formulae,  one  of  which  was  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Ezra,  when  returning  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  While  on  this  book  I  may  mention  that  the 
Antidotarium  continued  in  use  until  1540,  when  it  was  replaced 
by  the  first  European  pharmacopeia,  that  of  Valerius  Cordus  of 
Nuremberg,  which  in  this  country  gave  way  in  161 8  to  the  first 
London  Pharmacopeia.  Looking  over  this  book  one  feels  how 
thankful  the  present-day  student  should  be  for  his  deliverance 
from  such  a  text-book.  It  contains  1,300  drugs,  among  which 
are  puppies,  earthworms,  hedgehog,  green  frogs,  sharks,  moles 
vipers,  foxes,  which  must  be  killed  by  hunting  and  opened  im- 
mediately. Human  skull,  mummy  powder,  human  fat,  feces, 
urine,  sweat,  and  saliva,  are  all  official,  as  also  the  dung  of  the 
dog,  wolf,  mouse,  goat,  and  horse,  pearls,  amber,  calcedony, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  other  precious  stones.  In  one  plaster  live 
frogs  are  constituent.  In  the  antidote  of  Mathiolus  142  ingre- 
dients are  contained  in  varying  quantities  and  one  singular  com- 
pound is  called  the  electuary  of  warm  gems.  This  consists 
among  other  ingredients,  red  rose  petals,  lavender,  lign.  aloes, 
licorice,  spodium,  crocus,  and  mastich,  white  pearls,  zedoary 
root,  doronicum,  lemon  peel,  mace,  bergamot,  ambergis,  red 
coral,  amber,  ebony  shavings,  sapphire,  hyacinth  stone,  sard, 
garnet,  emerald,  cinnamon,  rurembet,  lichen  root,  cloves,  ginger, 
long  pepper,  two  forms  of  spica,  cardamoms,  gold  leaf,  silver 
leaf,  and  musk,  all  to  be  powdered  and  mixed,  and  kept  closely 
excluded  from  the  air. 
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The  humanist  revival  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies revolutionized  the  study  of  medicine.  No  longer  tram- 
meled by  servility  to  Galen,  researches  were  instituted  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  line  between  theory  and  prac- 
tice becomes  sharply  defined  in  the  text-books,  and  the  former, 
under  the  term  Institutiones  Medicine?,  becomes  the  subject  of 
numerous  treatises;  the  latter,  under  the  title  Consilia  Medica: 
or  Consultationes  also  develops  a  literature  of  its  own.  (The 
examples  of  these  shown  were  Heurnius's  Institutiones  Medi- 
cincc,  1611,  and  his  Praxis  Medicines,  1590.)  Then  anatomy 
became  developed  as  an  independent  subject,  and  separated 
from  the  institutes  with  treatises  of  its  own.  (The  books  shown 
were  Vaselius,  1543;  Remmellinus,  1619,  and  the  first  edition 
of  Halle,  and  an  early  adition  of  Vicary  as  the  pioneer  Eng- 
lish works.) 

At  first  anatomy  included  physiology,  but  afterwards,  when 
the  discovery  by  Harvey  of  the  circulation  (1619-1628)  had 
stirred  up  special  and  experimental  interest  in  functions,  this 
branch  likewise  became  isolated,  Haller's  Primes  Linece  Physio- 
logic?, published  at  Gottingen  in  1747,  being  the  pioneer  stu- 
dents' manual.  Pathology,  at  first  of  the  institutes,  became  the 
subject  of  special  treatment  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
first  English  book  under  this  title  being  Charleton's  Exercita- 
tiones  Pathologicce,  but  the  most  important  of  the  earlier 
treatises  was  Morgagni's  great  folio,  de  sedibus  et  cansis  mor- 
borum.  The  microscope  was  used  first  in  human  anatomy  by 
Malpighi,  of  whose  work  describing  blood  corpuscles,  Mal- 
pighian  tufts,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  in  the  spleen  the  edi- 
tion shown  was  published  in  London  in  1669.  Hooke's  Micro- 
graphia  soon  followed,  the  parent  of  our  handbooks  on  histol- 
ogy. Thus  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  student 
had  to  hand  books  on  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica 
(not  yet  chemistry  and  physics),  pathology,  systematic  thera- 
peutics, nosology,  and  clinical  medicine.  (As  a  specimen  of 
the  first  English  treatise  on  midwifery  Raynold's  Woman's 
Booke  was  shown.) 

The  literature  of  surgery,  at  first  in  classic  times  inseparable 
from  medicine,  appears  in  the  medieval  times  independent. 
Salicet,  Lanfranc,  but  especially  Guy  de  Chauliac,  who  wrote  in 
1363  in  the  clays  of  Clement  VI,  were  among  its  principal 
pioneers.     (The  exceedingly  rare  Venice  edition,  1490,  edited 
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by  Thura  de  Castello,  was  shown.)  His  seven  sections  are  on 
anatomy,  on  tumors,  on  wounds,  on  the  algebra  and  extension 
and  restoration  of  fractures  and  dislocations,  on  surgical  sick- 
nesses such  as  gutta  and  skin  diseases,  baldness,  ophthalmia, 
and  affections  of  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  on  antidotes.  If  his 
book  may  be  taken  as  parent  of  the  treatises  on  the  theory  of 
surgery,  that  of  Scultetus  deserves  to  be  reckoned  as  parent  of 
the  works  on  practical  surgery.  His  grewsome  pictures  have 
seldom  been  equaled  and  never  surpassed.  Scultetus  published 
his  book  about  1640.  The  edition  I  show  is  the  Dutch  edition, 
with  additions  of  1693. 

The  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries  were  marvelously 
prolific  in  medical  books.  There  were  no  journals  to  be  safety- 
valves  for  the  professional  cacocthcs  scribcndi,  so  every  man 
who  thought  he  had  a  message  for  his  time  produced  a  book. 
Most,  of  course,  are  worthless,  the  same  statements  dished  up 
again  and  again,  but  grains  of  wheat  can  be  gleaned  here  and 
there  in  the  mountains  of  chaff;  out  of  these  were  evolved  the 
text-books  you  have  now  in  use,  and  the  development  from  the 
eighteenth  to  the  twentieth  cenury  is  marvelous.  They  are  not 
yet  perfect.  When  our  knowledge  is  such  that  from  a  com- 
plete series  of  general  laws,  founded  on  a  solid  basis  of  induc- 
tion, all  details  can  be  directly  deduced,  then  will  come  the 
millennium  of  medical  literature,  but  that  is  a  long  way  off  yet. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  HOMEOPATHY- 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  to 
know  that  October  30th,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  there  was  held  a 
meeting  of  a  number  of  its  committees.  The  entire  executive 
committee  was  present,  consisting  of  President  Foster,  Vice- 
Presidents  Carmichael  and  Hensley,  Treasurer  Smith,  Regis- 
trar Ball,  and  Secretary  Horner.  The  Journal  Committee 
was  represented  by  Drs.  Bailey,  Royal,  Copeland,  and  Sawyer ; 
the  Incorporators  by  Drs.  Custis,  McClelland,  and  Smith;  the 
Council  of  Medical  Education  by  Drs.  Royal,  Dewey,  Suther- 
land, and  Gates;  the  Institute  of  Drug  Provings  by  Drs. 
Custis,  Wolcott,  Bailey,  Dewey,  Royal,  McClelland,  and 
Sutherland ;  the  Pharmacopeia  Committee  by  Drs.  Carmichael 
and  Sutherland,  while  the  Monument  Committee  had  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members  present  in  Drs.  McClelland,  Custis,  and 
Smith.  The  two  latter  committees  did  not  convene  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  their  members  being  present  in  con- 
nection with  work  on  other  committees. 
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The  Executive  Committee  held  a  meeting  in  the  morning  at 
which  were  transacted  a  number  of  items  of  business.  Secre- 
tary Horner  and  Registrar  Ball  were  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  cooperate  with  the  Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments at  Detroit  in  the  preparations  for  the  Institute  meeting 
in  June. 

The  Journal  Committee  also  was  in  session  all  morning,  the 
other  committees  being  called  for  the  afternoon. 

At  two  o'clock  the  Executive  Committee  held  an  open  meet- 
ing to  which  were  invited  by  the  President  all  those  who  were 
in  attendance  at  the  meetings.  The  principal  business  pre- 
sented was  the  report  of  the  Journal  Committee.  Preceding 
this  Dr.  Custis,  for  the  Incorporators,  reported  that  incorpora- 
tion had  been  accomplished  by  Drs.  W.  R.  King,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Clelland, Smith,  Swormstedt,  and  himself.  Dr.  B.  F.  Bailey, 
Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee,  reported  their  recom- 
mendations. The  first  was  that  the  Journal  be  made  a 
monthly  instead  of  a  weekly.  The  second  was  that  a  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  Medical  Century  Publishing  Company  be 
adopted.  This  provided  that  the  Medical  Century  should  be 
made  the  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
the  Medical  Century  Company  being  the  publishers  and  Dr. 
W.  A.  Dewey  the  editor,  with  Dr.  J.  Richey  Horner  as 
associate. 

The  committee  also  recommended  that  a  small  volume  con- 
forming in  shape  and  appearance  with  the  former  volumes  of 
Institute  Transactions  be  issued,  this  volume  to  contain  the 
minutes  of  the  business  sessions,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Organization,  registration,  and  statistics,  the  memorial 
report,  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  lists  of  officers,  mem- 
bers and  committees  and  such  other  matters  as  are  of  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  permanency  and  reference. 

A  very  free  discussion  then  took  place,  the  President  invit- 
ing expressions  of  opinion  from  each  one  present.  There  was 
united  opinion  that  it  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Institute 
that  the  report  of  the  Journal  Committee  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Executive  Committee. 

This  latter  committee  then  went  into  executive  session  and 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Hensley,  seconded  by  Dr.  Ball,  adopted  the 
following  resolution : 

;'  That  the  Executive  Committee  adopts  the  report  of  the 
Journal  Committee  and  empowers  that  committee  to  make 
immediate  arrangements  with  a  reliable  publishing  company 
to  issue  an  official  journal,  monthly  instead  of  weekly." 

The  President  reported  the  resignation  of  Dr.  R.  F.  Rabe, 
of  Xew  York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Homeopathy, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Kinley,  of  Denver,  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  also  reported  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Annie  W. 
Spencer,  of  Batavia,  111.,  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Pedology, 
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and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Sarah  M.  Hobson,  of  Chicago,  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

J.  Richev  Horxer.  Secretary. 

The  Institute  of  Drug  Provings  met  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Dr.  J.  B.  Gregg  Custis.  Dr.  \Y.  A.  Dewey  was 
elected  Secretary  Pro-tem.  Dr.  J.  H.  McClelland  was  an- 
nounced as  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  succeeding 
Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  deceased. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Wolcott  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Royal  it  was  recorded  as  the  sense  of  the 
Board  that  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  colleges  and 
other  institutions  in  affiliation  with  the  Institute  assist  in 
proving  the  drug  or  drugs  selected  by  this  Board. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Bailey.  Dr.  Royal  was  constituted  the 
director  in  charge  of  provings  with  the  understanding  that  he 
is  to  cooperate  with  college  faculties  in  securing  competent 
directors  for  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  general  business.  Dr.  Custis  announced 
that  the  active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  government  Agricultural  Department  had 
been  secured  and  that  all  remedies  hereafter  proven  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Institute  would  be  of  preparations  standardized 
by  the  government.  He  announced  also  that  a  drug  had  been 
selected  to  be  proven  this  year  and  it  is  now  under  the  course 
-of  preparation.  Many  of  the  colleges  had  agreed  to  take  up 
the  work. 

All  those  present  attending  the  meetings  of  the  various  com- 
mittees were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Wood  and 
at  dinner  in  the  evening  by  the  Honorary  President  of  the 
Institute,  Dr.  H.,F.  Biggar. 


♦     ♦     ♦ 

Corresipcmbence* 

November  19,  1908. 


Editor  American  Physician  : 

Thinking  you  might  be  interested  in  a  personal  item  of 
news,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  following: 

After  a  sojourn  in  Buffalo  of  twenty-two  years,  I  am  about 
to  remove  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  I  am  to  be  associated  with 
Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Emerson,  of  that  city.  Together  we  will 
conduct  the  "  Emerson  Hospital,"  enlarging  the  present 
capacity  of  forty  beds  to  one  of  sixty  or  more  beds,  making  it 
a  very  complete  surgical  hospital. 

Dr.  Emerson,  as  is  well  known,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of 
Boston  surgeons  and  has  an  enviable  reputation  throughout 
New  England.     He  has  been  conducting  his  private  hospital 
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some  four  years  and  I  have  been  conducting  mine  about 
eighteen  years.  Last  spring  I  started  out  to  build  a  new 
hospital,  had  my  lot  purchased,  plans  drawn,  and  estimates  in, 
when  I  wrote  Dr.  Emerson,  asking  his  opinion  of  certain 
points  in  the  plans.  Out  of  that  correspondence  grew  a 
proposition  from  Dr.  Emerson,  that  I  come  to  Boston  and 
together  we  carry  out  our  ideals  of  doing  surgical  work  in  a 
hospital,  such  as  we  felt  able  to  create  and  maintain,  by  virtue 
of  our  years  of  experience  in  conducting  individual  institu- 
tions. 

While  we  appreciate  the  dangers  of  "  medical  partnerships, " 
yet  we  feel  convinced  that  where  men  are  temperamentally 
fitted  to  work  together,  are  of  sufficiently  large  calibre  and 
free  from  petty  jealousies,  there  can  be  no  more  ideal  way  of 
working  them  for  such  men  to  combine  and  jointly  bear  the 
burdens  of  a  large  surgical  practice.  The  Mayos  have  been 
a  great  object-lesson  in  demonstrating  what  two  men  can  de 
by  working  together  as  "  one  man."  By  their  joint  work 
one  man  is  always  on  duty,  yet  both  have  the  freedom  for  long 
vacations,  frequent  travel  for  study,  and  all  the  opportunities 
for  the  enrichment  of  their  skill  and  the  refreshing  of  the 
mind  and  body.  It  is  simply  a  merging  of  hospital  interests 
and  the  working  together  of  two  men,  whose  ideals  are  similar 
and  who  for  years  have  been  working  along  similar  lines. 

I  have  also  received  an  appointment  as  Dr.  Emerson's 
associate  to  the  Chair  of  Gynecology  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Boston  University.  I  expect  to  remove  to  Boston  on  or  about 
January  i,  1909. 

De  Witt  G.  Wilcox,  M.D. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

— The  Bookman  tells  a  story  about  an  office-boy  whose 
share  of  the  day's  work  is  confined  largely  to  sorting  ex- 
changes. There  was  sudden  need  of  information  of  a  medical 
nature,  and  the  boy  was  sent  for  and  asked  if  any  medical 
periodical  came  in.  At  first  he  shook  his  head.  Then  after 
a  moment's  thought  a  light  broke  over  his  face.  "  Yes,"  he 
said,  "  there  was  one  medical  publication.  It  was  called  the 
Literary  Digest." 
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A  LEAGUE  AGAINST  DEATH. 

IN  these  days  of  leagues  against  consumption,  cancer,  and 
other  ills  of  the  flesh,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  league 
should  be  formed  against  death. 

^     m    « 

WE  learn,  therefore,  with  no  particular  surprise  that  a 
Society  has  been  formed  in  a  Western  State  for  the 
highly  useful  and  praiseworthy  purpose  of  preventing  illness 
and  death.     Already  several  hundreds  of  persons  have  joined. 

«     X    X 

A  CONDITION  of  membership  is  that  every  one  on  admis- 
sion must  sign  a  pledge  that  he  or  she  will  continually 
assert  that  it  is  nothing  but  custom  and  habit  of  thought  that 
causes  people  to  be  sick,  grow  old,  or  die. 

%L    ^    % 

ANY  member  who  is  reported  sick  from  any  disease  and  is 
confined  to  his  bed  for  a  continuous  period  of  three  days 
is  to  be  fined  for  the  first  offense.  For  a  second  offense  he 
is  to  be  suspended  from  membership ;  a  third  offense  entails 
expulsion  from  the  Society. 

SA£         i»i         IAS 
7fZ        7H\        7t\ 

IT  is  a  beautiful  idea,  no  doubt,  that  the  secret  of  perpetual 
youth  is,  after  all,  so  simple  a  matter,  and  that  the  way  to 
make  one's  days  not  merely  long  in  the  land,  but  everlasting, 
is  to  protest  that  dying  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  habit. 

iK        -'-        M£ 

7f\        T.,        T,~ 

A  WELL-KNOWN  magistrate  once  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  put  down  suicide ;  the  new  Society  goes 
beyond  that  comparatively  modest  proposal,  and  is  resolved 
to  put  down  death.  Nor  is  it  the  hideous  immortality  of  the 
Strudlbrug  that  it  holds  out  to  its  members ;  if  they  "  intend 
their  minds,"  to  use  Newton's  phrase,  with  sufficient  force  in 
that  direction,  cruel  age  will  never  claw  them  in  its  clutch. 

x   x   m 

HERE  is  a  potentiality  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  X-Sci- 
entist. 
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I^HE  Society  does  well  to  have  large  aspirations;  if  these 
do  not  abolish  sickness,  they,  at  least,  will  promote  happi- 
ness while  they  last.  But  although  the  custom  of  dying  is  one 
which  might  well  be  said  to  be  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance,  we  fear  it  is  so  deeply  ingrained  in  the 
human  race  that  its  eradication  will  prove  a  harder  under- 
taking than  the  Society  appears  to  imagine. 

•K        st\        sfZ 

A  BOOK  on  the  pathological  evolution  of  stomach  diges- 
tion, by  Professor  Georges  Hayem,  does  not  add  much 
to  the  reputation  of  a  teacher  who  for  a  generation  has  been 
regarded  with  admiration  and  respect.  Professor  Hayem 
seems  to  complain  that  the  profession  has  neglected  a  former 
book  of  his,  called  Du  Chimisme  Stomacal  (Paris,  1891), 
which  is  unfortunately  unknown  to  us.  Nevertheless,  except 
that  we  are  told  nothing  of  the  methods  or  procedures  by 
which  he  arrives  at  his  quantitative  results,  his  plan  broadly 
does  not  seem  to  differ  greatly  from  that  generally  followed 
by  physicians  who  study  the  secretory  and  motor  functions  of 
the  stomach,  and,  in  spite  of  the  depreciatory  remarks  which 
Professor  Hayem  applies  to  all  but  his  own  methods,  he  seems 
to  owe  a  considerable  debt  to  his  predecessors. 

X     X     * 

YET  it  is  true  that  in  some  respects  Professor  Hayem  pur- 
sues a  method  of  his  own  in  which  he  has  few  followers, 
for  (on  page  9)  he  explains  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  extract 
a  test  meal  every  half-hour,  and  he  has  sometimes  made  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  successive  extractions,  but  that  in 
ordinary  cases  four  may  be  sufficient !  Much  should  certainly 
be  revealed  by  a  method  that  involves  such  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  physician  and  patient  as  seven  or  eight  consecutive 
withdrawals  of  test  meals  at  half-hourly  intervals !  But,  so 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  information  so  obtained  is  of  no 
great  practical  value. 

«   m   m 

I^HE  importance  of  the  examination  of  the  fasting  stomach 
is  generally  recognized,  but  if  Professor  Hayem  is  correct 
in  supposing  that  the  presence  of  undigested  particles  of  food 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  pyloric  ob- 
struction, the  solid  ground  seems  to  crumble  away  from  be- 
neath our  feet.  We  believe  he  is  entirely  wrong  in  thinking 
that  such  stasis  is  found  in  gastroplegia  or  advanced  atony, 
but  this  may  be  to  some  extent  a  question  of  time;  he  omits 
to  say  after  how  many  hours'  interval  he  examines  the 
stomach,  and  merely  contents  himself  with  saying  "  le  matin 
a  jeune"  In  our  experience,  extending  over  hundreds  of 
cases,  after  a  twelve  hours'  fast  the  stomach  never  contains 
undigested  particles  of  food  unless  there  is  some  obstruction 
to  the  discharge  of  its  contents.     He  severelv  criticizes  Reich- 
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mann's  description  of  gastro-succorrhea,  and  says  that  in  all 
such  cases  he  has  found  pyloric  or  subpyloric  stenosis ;  every 
one  admits  that  there  has  been  considerable  confusion  of  dif- 
ferent conditions  under  a  common  name,  yet  we  doubt  whether 
much  can  be  gained  by  the  addition  of  the  beautiful  word 
"  gastro-chronorrhea  "  (!)  invented  by  Professor  Hayem  to 
indicate  the  continuous  secretion  of  gastric  juice  after  the 
termination  of  digestion. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

DISRUPTIVE  HIGH  FREQUENCY  DISCHARGES,  BY 
THE  REACTION  METHOD,  AS  A  NEW  AND  IM- 
PORTANT THERAPEUTIC  METHOD. 

BY    M.    W.    BRINKMANN,    A.B.,    M.D.,    NEW   YORK. 

A  large  experience  during  the  last  eighteen  months  has 
gradually  developed  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  that 
the  regenerative  capacity  of  the  more  highly  organized  human 
tissues  has  been  unrecognized,  suspected,  or  believed  in,  ac- 
cording to  the  close  or  lax  observation  of  the  physician  to  the 
responses  given  by  the  tissues  to  the  procedures  applied  to 
them.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  actual  cautery,  the  chain 
of  phenomena  has  been  obvious,  no  obscurity  existed;  on  the 
other  hand,  where  slight  changes  only  occurred  from  a 
physical  treatment,  no  proper  estimation  of  their  existence  and 
significance  developed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sensory  apparatus  of  man  is  per- 
sistently estimating  and  measuring  during  the  allotted  period 
of  life  every  impression  by  which  the  sensorium  can  be  influ- 
enced; there  must  develop  a  very  refined  and  graduated 
capacity  to  respond  to  all  external  influences  sufficient  to  call 
forth  a  response. 

Since  we  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact  that  any  de- 
gree of  energy  may  be  the  source  of  a  sensory  impression,  and 
that,  according  to  degree,  will  be  the  acuteness  of  the  percep- 
tion; so  a  tissue  at  variance  with  its  normal  sensory  capacity 
may  be  hyper-esthetic  or  again  anesthetic. 

As  practical  men  we  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  there  are  degrees  of  anesthesia  and  that  this  term  is  a  rela- 
tive one;  further,  that  the  amount  of  stimulus  necessary  to 
secure  a  response  is  dependent  not  alone  upon  the  degree  of 
anesthesia,  but  upon  the  vigor  of  the  agency  employed  to 
impress  the  sensorium. 
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In  our  modern  forms  of  high  frequency  apparatus  we  pos- 
sess a  method  of  developing  a  form  of  energy  so  plastic  that 
we  can  generate  a  perfectly  regulated  current  of  such  great 
delicacy  that  the  most  sensitive  nerve  does  not  respond  to  its 
stimulus,  or,  again,  it  may  be  applied  with  such  a  high  degree 
of  potency  that  it  instantly  destroys  any  tissue  with  which  it 
is  brought  in  contact  when  disruptively  discharged. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  character  of 
the  apparatus  employed  for  the  generation  of  the  current  used. 
Except  that  for  heavy  serious  work,  only,  the  coil  apparatus  is 
efficient.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  impress  upon  all  con- 
templating the  use  of  this  method  the  importance  of  thor- 
oughly controlling  and  measuring  the  current  employed.  A 
voltmeter,  ampermeter,  and  all  necessary  rheostats  should 
be  in  the  primary  circuit.  We  can  in  this  manner  calculate 
with  great  nicety  the  voltage  or  foot  pounds  of  energy  used. 
Records  must  be  carefully  kept  of  each  application,  for  refer- 
ence in  case  of  subsequent  treatments. 

A  disruptive  discharge  implies  an  air  gap;  it  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  operator  be  provided  with  an  efficient 
vacuum  apparatus,  in  order  that  all  fluids  be  removed  from  the 
field  of  application  and  that  the  vacuum  apparatus  be  capable 
of  perfect  regulation  in  order  to  avoid  contact  of  adjacent  or 
contiguous  tissue,  through  too  high  a  degree  of  vacuum. 
Complete  desiccation  of  the  tissues  is  unnecessary,  as  we  must 
only  secure  the  removal  of  that  excess  which  could,  by  cap- 
illary attraction,  enter  the  insulating  and  spacing  tube,  the 
occurrence  of  the  latter  would  render  the  treatment  inoperative 
for  the  purposes  desired,  as  we  would  then  administer  a  con- 
vective  instead  of  a  disruputive  discharge. 

The  current  may  be  applied  either  monopolar  or  bipolar  or 
by  the  condensation  method.  In  the  latter  instance  the  body 
and  especially  the  part  under  treatment  becomes  a  true  elec- 
trical resonator. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  so-called  fulguration  method,  my 
procedure  endeavors  to  secure  sufficient  impression  upon  the 
tissues  to  call  forth  an  influx  of  blood  and  nervous  energy,  and 
in  a  degree  sufficient  to  produce  the  results  which  are  sought. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  method  which  aims  at  higher  vitalization 
and  not  as  in  the  fulguration  method  at  destruction  of  tissue, 
except  <»nly  lowly  organized  tissues  and  cells. 
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The  duration  of  a  treatment  is  brief  and  is  determined  by  a 
primary  anemia,  which  is  perfectly  obvious.  The  cessation 
of  the  treatment  is  followed  by  a  congestion,  depending  for 
its  vigor  upon  many  conditions,  which  must  present  them- 
selves at  once  to  every  careful  operator.  One  may  aim  at  a 
gentle  reaction  or  again  at  an  intense  one,  lasting  many  days. 

The  energy  and  frequency  of  the  treatments  is,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  results  we  aim  to  secure. 

The  electrodes  must  be  exactly  adapted  to  the  location  under 
treatment  and  are  invariably  provided  with  an  insulator,  whose 
function  is  to  insure  the  delivery  of  the  spark  at  the  desired 
point,  from  the  sharp  metallic  end  of  the  electrode.  Where 
a  metallic  speculum  is  used,  very  great  care  must  be  exercised 
in  the  preliminary  arrangement  for  delivering  the  electric  dis- 
charge. Glass,  hard  rubber,  or  other  such  devices  are  prefer- 
able as  specula ;  or  a  glass  or  rubber  tube  may  be  inserted 
within  the  speculum  in  addition  to  the  one  covering  the  metallic 
electrode.  The  metallic  electrode  should  be  so  adjusted  in  its 
glass  sheath  that  a  definite  spark  length  will  be  secured. 

Labile  applications  are  made  where  areas  of  any  extent  are 
to  be  treated,  and  a  moderately  slow,  sliding  movement  will 
accomplish  the  desired  result. 

Where  very  heavy  currents  are  employed  and  the  condenser 
couch  is  used  there  will  be  a  white  discoloration  of  the  epi- 
thelium on  mucous  surfaces,  which  is  probably  a  destructive 
process  to  the  superficial  epithelium. 

I  have  rarely  found  a  current  greater  than  600  watts  neces- 
sary— even  in  carcinoma  of  the  uterus — that  is,  120  watts  and 
5  amperes.  This  being  used  with  the  auto-condensation 
method  and  a  labile  application  from  the  fundus  to  the  cervix 
— total  time  of  applications  at  different  times  from  one-half  to 
two  seconds  for  the  whole  endometrium. 

As  applied  to  cutaneous  conditions  we  get  primary  anemia 
followed  by  congestion — either  light  or  heavy  as  desired.  In 
the  congestive  period  we  have  a  well-defined  red  areola  with  a 
proportionate  amount  of  heat.  This  procedure  is  obviously 
valuable  for  all  forms  of  localized  pigmentation,  sluggish 
ulcers,  the  obliteration  of  fine  blood-vessels  when  heavily  ap- 
plied. Superficial  tubercular  conditions  are  beautifully  respon- 
sive to  the  same  method. 

To  mucous  membranes  we  may  apply  the  procedure  for  a 
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very  great  number  of  conditions.  The  tarsal  conjunctiva, 
nose,  pharynx,  eustachian  tube,  mouth,  equally  valuable  in  the 
vagina,  uterus,  rectum,  and  urethra.  In  the  female  bladder 
through  a  Kelly  cystoscope  it  is  very  practical  with  a  small 
lamp  mounted  in  the  distal  end  of  the  cystoscope. 

The  treatment  produces  a  stinging  sensation,  but  is  well 
borne  without  any  anesthesia. 

In  fact,  anesthetics  to  a  certain  degree  impair  the  capacity  of 
reaction  in  the  sensorium  and  thus  necessitate  vastly  greater 
amounts  of  energy  to  secure  the  necessary  results. 

I  should  also  state  that  all  forms  of  hypertrophied  mucous 
membranes  are  instantly  contracted  by  this  form  of  adminis- 
tration. The  application  for  this  purpose  must  be  briefer  than 
when  reaction  is  desired. 

The  use  of  the  static  spark  in  the  past  for  somewhat  similar 
purposes  is  known  to  every  practical  worker  but  the  efficiency 
is  so  small  as  to  make  it  valueless  for  serious  work  of  this  kind. 

54  W.  90th  St. 

^>  ^ 

THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE  ENLARGED  PROSTATE 
BY  THE  HIGH  FREQUENCY  CURRENT,* 

BY   M.    M.   JOHNSON,    M.D.,    HARTFORD,    CONN. 

Embryologically  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  present  in  all 
mammals,  is  classed  with  the  generative  system,  but  when  it 
is  enlarged  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  urinary  system, 
especially  as  it  interferes  with  the  function  of  the  bladder. 
There  is  no  one  condition  of  senile  life  which  has  caused  so 
much  discomfort,  anxiety,  and  actual  suffering  as  does  the 
enlarged  prostate. 

To  overcome  or  ameliorate  this  condition  has  engaged  the 
best  thought  of  the  medical  profession.  Until  within  recent 
years,  the  use  of  the  catheter  seemed  to  be  the  only  relief. 
Surgery,  which  has  done  so  much  for  suffering  humanity  in 
other  lines,  has  come  far  short  of  giving  the  desired  relief. 
The  advance  of  senile  decay,  with  its  weak  and  dilated  heart, 
sclerosed  arteries,  and  an  exhausted  nervous  system,  consti- 

*  Read  before  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Electro-Therapeutic  Association  in  New  York,  September  19,  190S. 
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tutes  a  great  barrier  to  successful  prostatectomy.  Many 
patients  will  from  choice  prefer  to  abide  their  present  dis- 
comforts to  taking  their  chances  with  the  results  of  an  opera- 
tion. 

Complete  castration  has  been,  and  still  is,  practiced  to  quite 
an  extent,  with  the  idea  that  the  atrophy  of  the  prostate  will 
follow  the  operation,  but  some  recent  facts  concerning  the 
physiology  of  the  testicles  and  prostate  are  shown  by  Serrabach 
and  Pares.  They  hold  that  castration  may  produce  atrophy 
of  the  normal  prostate,  but  not  of  a  pathological  prostate. 
This  explains  why  the  anticiapted  atrophy  did  not  follow  cas- 
tration. 

After  considering  all  the  methods  and  devices  for  the  relief 
or  care  of  the  enlarged  prostate,  from  the  use  of  the  catheter 
to  castration  and  prostatectomy,  and  noting  their  results,  we 
are  forced  to  look  to  the  electrical  modalities  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Dr.  Hunter,  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  brings  the  Roentgen  ray 
to  the  foreground,  as  a  treatment  of  the  hypoertrophied  pros- 
tate, on  account  of  its  well-established  atrophying  power  on 
glandular  tissue.  He  gathered  the  reported  results  of  six  oper- 
ators with  the  Roentgen  ray  with  very  fair  results.  The  data 
and  technique  are  not  very  accurately  given.  Gautier  directed 
the  rays  upon  the  lower  abdomen  and  perineum.  As  the  pros- 
tate is  located  under  the  os-pubis  it  would  shield  it  from  the 
full  extent  of  the  rays.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Roentgen 
ray  is  potent  in  absorbing  glandular  tissue,  but  the  difficulty 
lies  in  concentrating  the  rays  on  the  prostate. 

YVe  have  many  reports  that  the  direct,  continuous  current 
was  used  with  some  solid  electrode  for  a  while,  and  seeing  the 
patient  later,  he  considered  himself  cured. 

Chandler,  of  Chicago,  uses  vibration  down  the  spine,  and 
vibration  on  the  prostate,  together  with  various  electrical 
modalities  daily,  for  three  months,  but  does  not  mention  any 
cures.  Such  treatment  is  trifling  with  a  serious  condition. 
From  all  the  indefinite  results  reported,  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  electrical  modalities  have  some  effect  on  certain  prostatic 
conditions. 

What  we  want  is  a  report  of  a  series  of  prostatic  diseases 
carefully  diagnosed,  classified,  and  the  clinical  features  accu- 
rately noted.     The  electrical  modalities  used  should  be  of  an 
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approved  standard.  Amperage  and  voltage  should  be  given. 
If  the  static  wave-current  or  the  static  high  frequency  are  used 
in  addition  to  the  voltage  and  amperage,  the  length  of  the 
spark  and  the  number  of  impulses  per  unit  of  time  should  be 
given.  The  results  of  this  class  of  work  will  make  valuable 
records. 

When  considering  the  various  electrical  modalities  used  in 
prostatic  work,  the  question  arises  as  to  which  is  the  most 
efficient,  and  which  will  reduce  the  enlarged  prostate  in  the 
shortest  time,  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  patient. 

While  admitting,  as  wre  already  have,  that  all  modalities 
have  more  or  less  atrophying  effect,  we  will  all  agree  that  the 
greatest  potency  is  found  in  the  Roentgen  ray,  static  wave- 
current,  and  the  high  frequency  current.  While  the  Roentgen 
ray  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  yet  as  has  been  shown, 
it  is  the  least  effective,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  concentrating 
the  rays  on  the  prostate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  injury  to  healthy 
tissue  during  the  effort  to  reach  the  prostate.  Owing  to  this 
uncertainty  as  to  the  effective  action  of  the  Roentgen  ray  on 
the  prostate,  we  are  justified  in  eliminating  it  from  further  con- 
sideration at  present.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
the  static  wave  and  the  high  frequency  currents. 

In  the  very  excellent  article  by  Dr.  Pitcher,  read  before  this 
society  at  its  last  meeting  and  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Advanced  Therapeutics  in  November,  1907,  he  states  "  that 
he  uses  the  static  wave-current."  He  used  the  metallic  elec- 
trode attached  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  static  machine,  while 
the  negative  was  grounded.  He  used  a  low  rate  of  interrup- 
tion, 200  to  300  per  minute.  If  the  higher  rates  of  interrup- 
tion are  employed,  the  gland  is  held  in  a  state  of  tonic  contrac- 
tion, without  permitting  intervals  of  relaxation.  He  does  not 
claim  that  the  senile  hypertrophy  can  be  cured,  but  that  the 
patient  can  be  made  more  comfortable.  He  uses  the  metallic 
electrode  and,  as  we  would  expect,  he  gets  rhythmical  con- 
tractions accompanied  with  more  or  less  pain,  but  he  gets  no 
actinic  effect.  If  he  had  grounded  the  positive  pole  and  had 
used  the  vacuum  glass  electrode  he  would  have  had  better 
results. 

To  Dr.  Titus,  of  New  York,  is  due  the  credit  of  devising  the 
insulated  vacuum  electrode.  With  this  improvement,  he  has 
found  that  it  has  not  only  hastened  the  atrophic  process  of 
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the  prostate.,  but  that  it  has  a  bactericidal  effect  on  the  gono- 
cocci  lodged  in  the  prostate.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  vacuum  electrode  over  all  others. 

Dr.  Titus's  technique  is  worthy  of  consideration :  "  After 
the  rectum  has  been  emptied,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  Sims 
position,  upon  an  insulated  platform ;  this  platform  should  be 
insulated  by  glass  legs  not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  length, 
and  be  at  least  three  feet  distant  from  the  machine.  The 
vacuum  tube,  after  being  lubricated,  is  then  passed  into  the 
rectum  and  up  against  the  prostate  gland  or  seminal  vesicles. 
The  instrument  is  held  in  position  by  an  ordinary  tube-holder 
and  stand.  The  ordinary  connecting  wire  or  rheophore  is 
fastened  to  the  electrode  and  to  the  negative  side  of  the  static 
machine.  The  strength  of  the  current  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  spark-gap  between  the  balls  of  the  sliding  rod  of 
the  machine."  He  begins  with  a  small  spark-gap  and  gradu- 
ally increases  according  to  the  effect  produced  and  the  toler- 
ance of  the  patient.     The  treatment  should  never  be  painful. 

HIGH    FREQUENCY    TECHNIQUE. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  treatment  couch  in  the  Sims 
position.  It  is  not  necessary  to  insulate  the  couch.  Snow's 
vacuum  rectum  tube  is  lubricated  and  passed  into  the  rectum 
and  placed  firmly  against  the  prostate  gland.  It  is  held  in 
position  by  the  hand  of  the  operator.  The  sphincter  ani 
muscle  acts  as  a  fulcrum.  The  operator  raises  and  lowers  the 
handle  of  the  tube-holder,  moving  the  electrode  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  prostate  gland. 

The  high  frequency  current  being  a  monopolar  current,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  ground  wire.  The  tube-holder  is  con- 
nected with  the  resonator  by  a  single  wire.  The  strength  of 
the  current  is  indicated  by  the  spark-gap.  I  open  the  spark- 
gap  one  inch,  which  gives  the  current  a  powerful  actinic  effect. 
The  patient  is  not  conscious  of  the  least  discomfort.  In  fact, 
he  could  not  tell  when  the  current  is  turned  on  or  off,  by  any 
sensation  it  gives.  YVe  have  efficiency  and  comfort  combined 
with  the  use  of  the  high  frequency. 

The  technique  of  application  is  as  follows :  With  a  high 
speed  static  machine  with  two  32-inch  rotating  plates,  running 
at  910  revolutions  per  minute.  I  get  120,000  volts  and  55-100 
of  a  milliampere.     Y\ "hen  the  condensers  and  surge  resonator 
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are  thrown  into  circuit,  then  the  discharge  balls  one  and  one- 
third  inches  in  diameter  are  drawn  apart  one  inch, — the  pulsa- 
meter  shows  1,500  interruptions  per  minute.  I  found  that  a 
higher  or  lower  rate  of  interruptions  did  not  give  as  satis- 
factory results. 

REPORT    OF    CASES. 

Case  ( 1 ) .  Active  business  man,  age  seventy-nine.  For  the 
last  ten  years  has  had  frequent  attacks  of  prostatic  hemorrhage 
— three  to  five  ounces  of  residual  urine — night  urination  four 
to  six  times.  After  twelve  treatments,  prostate  soft  and  patu- 
lous— residual  urine  few  drops — urinary  function  quite  re- 
stored. Had  no  return  of  the  trouble — died  within  the  last 
few  months. 

Case  (2).  Physician,  aged  sixty.  Had  enlarged  prostate 
ten  years.  Night  urination  four  to  six  times — residual  urine 
two  ounces.  October,  1906,  after  giving  ten  treatments — 
prostate  normal — all  symptoms  subsided — night  urination  one 
time. 

Case  (3).  A  very  typical  case.  All  the  urinary  troubles 
present.  Prostate  enlarged — fibrous  variety — constant  un- 
comfortable feeling — very  sensitive  to  touch — residual  urine 
two  ounces.  January  8,  1908,  first  treatment — ten  minutes. 
January  20th,  fourth  treatment — prostate  reduced  one-half — 
night  urination  three  times.  January  29th,  eighth  treatment — 
prostate  normal  size — night  urination  once — no  residual  urine 
—  treatment  stopped.  March  29.  1908,  prostate  normal. 
September  13th,  prostate  still  normal.  Night  urination  once 
or  none. 

Case  (4).  Frank  T.  B.,  age  fifty-five;  brick  mason;  diag- 
nosis, fibrous  enlargement  of  prostate — sensitive  to  touch — 
urination  difficult — night  urination  four  to  six  times.  Exam- 
ined by  Dr.  Boucher  (surgeon)  before  treatment.  He  had 
expressed  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  electrical  treatment, 
but  confirmed  the  diagnosis.  Treatment,  ten  minutes  every 
second  day.  Before  the  tenth  treatment  Dr.  Boucher  made 
another  examination  and  said,  "  The  prostate  is  gone." 
Eleven  treatments  in  all.     Night  urination  once. 

Case  (5).  John  S.,  age  eighty-six  years;  dribbling  urine 
for  nian\'  years.  Diagnosis,  an  exceptionally  large  fibrous 
prostate.  Urinates  many  times  at  night — residual  urine  three 
ounces.     First  treatment,  June  30,  1908,  fifteen  minutes  each. 
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Ninth  treatment,  residual  urine  two  ounces — prostate  one-half 
former  size.  Eleventh  treatment,  he  says  that  he  passes  urine 
comfortably.  The  old  man  had  to  come  two  miles  and  was 
taken  ill,  so  he  could  not  take  more  treatments. 

Case  (6).  A.  O.,  aged  fifty  years;  painter;  diagnosis,  en- 
larged prostate.  After  eleven  treatments,  ten  minutes  each, 
the  prostate  was  normal  in  size.     Urinary  function  normal. 

Case  (8).  I.  W.  R.,  aged  forty  years;  salesman;  married. 
Has  been  suffering  from  melancholia  for  fifteen  months. 
Twelve  years  ago  had  a  similar  attack,  lasting  a  year  and  a 
half.  In  both  attacks  he  had  an  irritable  condition  of  the 
genital  organs.  I  made  a  rectal  examination  and  found  that 
the  sphincter  ani  muscle  strongly  contracted.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  dilate  it  sufficiently  to  introduce  the 
finger.  The  prostate  gland  was  moderately  enlarged,  but  the 
most  marked  feature  was  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the 
prostate  to  the  touch.  After  three  treatments,  ten  minutes 
each,  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  was  easily  dilated.  After  ten 
treatments  the  prostate  was  reduced  to  its  normal  size.  The 
irritation  of  the  genital  organs  had  entirely  subsided. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  residual  urine  is  inter- 
esting, as  a  record  of  the  result  of  treatment  and  final  condi- 
tion of  the  prostate,  but  I  would  recommend  that  it  be  dis- 
pensed with,  as  in  some  instances  great  injury  is  caused  by 
the  passage  of  the  catheter.  The  diminution  in  the  size  of 
the  prostate  can  easily  be  determined  by  a  digital  examination, 
as  well  as  by  the  improvement  in  the  ease  of  urination. 

The  presence  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  prostate 
in  so  large  a  percentage  of  cases  of  men  in  early  or  middle 
life,  who  are  subjects  of  nervous  breakdown,  would  reasonably 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  extent  the  condition  of  the  pros- 
tate is  an  etiological  factor  in  these  cases. 

In  this  report  of  progress  the  conclusion  is  that  at  the 
present  time  the  "  static  wave  "  and  the  "  high  frequency  " 
currents  are  the  modalities  which  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  the  hypertrophied  prostate. 

Of  the  twelve  cases  treated,  six  were  senile  hypertrophy  and 
six  were  in  men  under  forty-five  years  of  age,  who  were  suf- 
fering from  nervous  breakdown. 

The  humane  feature  of  the  electrical  treatment  is  so  marked 
— no  ether,  no  vomiting,  no  nervous  shock,  no  tedious  conva- 
lescence, no  loss  of  valuable  time,  no  operation,  and  no  death. 
It  is  ideal. 
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ADVANCED  THERAPEUTICS  OF  ARTHRITIS  DE- 
FORMANS-PROGRESSIVE  POLYARTICULAR. 

BY   S.    J.    WRIGHT,    M.D.,    AKRON,    OHIO. 

It  seems  worth  while  to  record  the  fact  that  a  man,  aided  by 
his  wife  at  home,  should  recover  his  health  after  eighteen  years 
of  this  intractable  disease,  using  only  a  blue  bulb  with  electric 
light  of  fifty-candle  power. 

Case  I.  Mr.  E.  J.,  aged  sixty-seven,  is  a  man  of  excellent 
family,  good  habits,  free  from  hereditary  taint,  abstemious  in 
diet,  and  correct  in  deportment.  In  1890,  eighteen  years  ago, 
first  his  hands  were  tender,  and  later  his  knees,  elbows,  wrists, 
and  ankles.  Year  after  year  the  enlargement  increased,  and 
also  the  tenderness  and  pain,  until  the  winter  of  1906,  at  which 
time  he  was  emaciated,  anemic,  and  helpless.  His  fingers, 
wrists,  elbows,  knees,  and  ankles  were  deformed.  His  arm  and 
leg  muscles  were  atrophied  until  one's  thumb  and  finger  could 
easily  encircle  either  leg  above  the  knee.  The  thigh  muscles 
were  so  strongly  contracted  that  the  leg  was  flexed  at  right 
angles  and  the  quadriceps  extensors  pulled  the  patellae  out- 
ward and  backwards,  dislocating  them  completely.  Such 
slight  knee  motion  as  was  possible  was  attended  by  a  squeak- 
ing sound. 

He  had  twenty-two  decayed  teeth,  but  lacked  courage  for 
their  extraction  until  after  six  months  of  radiant  treatment 
by  the  lamp.  Then  he  had  them  removed  at  one  sitting  under 
somnoform.  His  progressive  improvement  was  steady  until 
after  two  years,  or  last  winter,  he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane 
and  attended  to  his  furnace.  He  now  has  normal  knees,  is 
ruddy  and  plump,  eats  well,  sleeps  well,  and  feels  well.  His 
ankle  joints  look  well,  but  are  slightly  tender,  making  walking 
slow.  There  is  a  trace  of  swelling  in-  the  left  elbow,  and  his 
ringers  are  somewhat  enlarged. 

He  steadily  improves  and  is  likely  to  be  entirely  cured. 

He  holds  the  lamp  with  its  reflector,  handle,  and  extension 
cords,  as  near  a  joint  as  the  heat  will  permit  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  so  with  other  joints  until  an  hour  elapses.  Repeating 
the  treatment  at  first  daily,  and  later  at  increasing  intervals. 
He  now  uses  it  twice  weekly. 
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Case  II.  Mrs.  N.  C,  aged  forty-eight,  had  suffered  from 
joint  disease  for  twenty-four  years. 

In  October,  1907,  the  writer  began  treatment  of  the  patient, 
who  was  then  a  helpless,  deformed  cripple,  being  carried  to 
the  office  three  times  weekly.  The  patient  could  not  then  open 
her  mouth.  A  plate  for  upper  teeth  had  been  imprisoned  for 
many  months.  Her  breath  was  very  offensive.  Her  perspira- 
tion so  tainted  the  bedding  that  it  was  necessary  to  carry  it 
from  the  house  every  morning.  Anemia  was  profound,  ema- 
ciation extreme,  and  life  an  intolerable  burden.  The  deformity 
was  visible  in  her  fingers,  wrists,  elbows,  knees,  and  ankles ; 
while  pain  and  rigidity  indicated  an  invasion  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae,  especially  on  the  right  side.  She  got  little  sleep, 
and  that  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  Her  hands  were  laid  on 
a  pillow  and  needed  to  be  shifted  often  from  side  to  side. 
on  a  pillow  and  needed  to  be  shifted  often  from  side  to  side. 
She  could  not  touch  her  head  with  either  hand  nor  straighten 
either  arm  or  either  leg,  nor  bear  any  weight  on  either  foot. 
A  lower  bicuspid  tooth  being  absent,  she  took  liquids  through 
the  opening. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  use  of  an  arc  light  of  sev- 
eral hundred  candle  power  for  twenty  minutes  as  near  to  her 
body  as  it  could  be  borne.  A  blue  glass  screen  was  placed  be- 
tween the  arc  light  and  the  patient.  Her  wrists  and  knees 
were  rayed.  She  inhaled  ozone  for  a  half  hour.  Vibration 
was  used  for  the  constipation  and  also  applied  to  the  joints. 
Galvanic  cataphoresis  was  also  employed  at  intervals,  a  sodium 
chloride  solution  being  applied  at  the  negative  pole.  A  dose  of 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  'jfty  milliamperes  was  em- 
ployed for  ten  minutes. 

The  ozone  removed  the  odor  from  her  mouth  in  half  an 
hour  and  also,  after  a  half  dozen  sittings,  had  corrected  the 
odor  of  the  perspiration.  Anemia  vanished  and  her  appetite 
and  sleep  returned.  The  emaciation  is  now  much  diminished. 
She  gains  in  weight  steadily  and  can  now  adjust  some  of  her 
clothing.  She  can  bear  all  of  her  weight  on  her  feet,  run  a 
sewing  machine,  do  needle  work,  and  suffers  no  pain.  She  has 
been  treated  ten  months  and  is  steadily  gaining.  Several  other 
cases  have  been  under  treatment  for  a  short  time  with  encour- 
aging results. 

306  Hamilton  Building-. 
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TREATMENT    OF    VARICOSE    VEINS    AND    VARI- 
COSE ULCERS  BY  THE  STATIC  WAVE-CURRENT.* 

BY    H.    FINKELPEARL,    M.D.,    PH.G.,    PITTSBURG,    PA. 

There  are  few  chronic  diseases  which  cause  as  much  dis- 
comfort to  the  patient  and  annoyance  and  disappointment  to 
the  physician  as  varicose  veins  and  varicose  ulcers  of  the  leg. 
A  brief  review  of  the  etiology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  these 
conditions  will  more  fully  justify  the  rationale  of  the  Morton 
wave-current  as  a  therapeutic  agent  from  which  excellent 
results  may  be  expected. 

The  causes  of  varicose  conditions  may  be  divided  into :  ( I ) 
predisposing,  (2)  exciting.  Predisposing  causes  may  be 
further  subdivided  according  to  sex  and  conditions:  (a) 
Women  are  more  predisposed  than  men.  (b)  The  tendency 
to  the  development  of  varicose  veins  and  ulcers  increases  as 
age  advances,  (c)  Mechanical  obstructions,  as  the  wearing 
of  tight  garters  or  similar  obstructions  around  the  thigh  or 
leg,  favor  the  condition,  (d)  Occupation.  Any  occupation 
requiring  habitual  long  standing. 

The  exciting  causes  are  chiefly:  (1)  Pregnancy.  By 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  uterus  on  the  iliac  veins.  (2)  Dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  lungs,  where  the  power  to  drive  the 
blood  properly  is  lacking,  and  stagnation  or  stasis  results. 
(3)  Tumors  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  by  pressing  on  the  iliac 
veins,  obstruct  the  venous  circulation  and  are  an  exciting  cause. 

By  the  removal  of  these  causes  the  ill  effects  already  pro- 
duced are  not  always  removed.  The  havoc  played  by  the 
long  interference  with  the  venous  circulation  only,  too  often 
leaves  a  life-long  legacy  to  the  suffering  patient,  on  account  of 
the  changes  produced  in  the  walls  of  the  veins. 

Varicose  veins,  as  seen  in  the  lower  extremities,  their  usual 
seat,  are  distended,  tortuous,  superficial  veins,  giving  the  leg 
or  thigh  a  bluish,  mottled  appearance.  Owing  to  the  inherent 
elasticity  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  veins  they  will  distend  or 
bulge  out  to  a  large  extent,  and  it  is  due  to  this  elasticity  that 
rupture  of  these  veins  is  not  a  more  frequent  occurrence. 
Quite  often  instead  of  the  overloaded  veins  bulging  out  super- 

*  Read  before   the   Eighteenth  Annual   Meeting   of   the    American 
Electro-Therapeutic  Association  in  New  York,  September  19,  1908. 
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ficially  they  cause  a  passive  exudation  into  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue  of  the  leg,  resulting  in  edema.  Upon  this 
edema  there  is  often  engrafted  a  most  obstinate  eczema,  which 
may  progress  to  ulceration  and  form  what  is  known  as  varicose 
ulcer. 

The  treatment  consists  in  first  removing  all  the  causes  which 
produce  venous  stagnation,  and  then  order  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  the  affected  limb  or  limbs  elevated  to  encourage 
venous  return  circulation.  To  prevent  aggravation  of  the 
trouble  an  elastic  stocking  is  indicated.  But  this  is  only 
palliative  treatment  and  does  not  give  the  results  our  patients 
desire.  Radical  relief  has  heretofore  been  found  only  in  sur- 
gical procedures  such  as  multiple  ligation  or  excision  of  the 
veins  or  the  injection  of  pure  carbolic  acid  into  the  tissues 
about  the  vein.  Such  operations  require  an  anesthetic  and 
are  not  free  from  danger  of  septic  phlebitis  or  even  pyemia. 

The  treatment  of  varicose  ulcers  has  been  unsatisfactory  in 
spite  of  the  use  of  ointments,  dusting  powders,  lotions,  and 
even  skin  grafting.  In  the  Morton  wave-current,  however, 
we  have  an  agent  which  has  given  in  a  number  of  cases,  in 
which  I  have  employed  it,  most  gratifying  results. 

I  have  selected  from  my  casebook  three  cases  which  I  take 
pleasure  in  reporting. 

Case  i.  Mrs.  N.  M.,  aged  sixty-four.  Mother  of  eight 
children.  Had  varicose  veins  as  a  legacy  of  her  many  preg- 
nancies. In  January,  1907,  her  right  leg  became  edematous 
and  painful.  Rest,  position,  lotions,  and  ointments  were  tried, 
but  without  giving  any  relief.  I  was  called  to  see  her  in  May, 
1907,  and  when  I  learned  that  almost  everything  had  been 
tried,  but  without  avail  I  suggested  that  she  be  brought  to 
my  office  to  be  treated  with  electricity.  As  she  was  unable 
to  walk  she  had  to  make  her  first  two  visits  to  my  office  in  a 
cab.  The  method  of  application  was  as  usual.  She  was 
placed  on  the  insulated  chair,  her  leg  elevated  and  a  piece  of 
block  tin,  6  by  8  inches,  was  bandaged  over  the  part  affected. 
This  electrode  was  connected  by  a  fine  wire  to  the  positive  side 
of  the  static  machine  and  left  side  grounded.  As  the  first 
sitting  not  more  than  one-half  inch  separation  of  the  rods 
could  be  tolerated.  This  was  increased  at  every  sitting  until 
a  distance  of  four  inches  could  be  comfortably  tolerated.  The 
patient    was    greatly    relieved    after    the    second    application. 
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Treatment  was  begun  July  ist  and  was  given  at  first  every 
other  day,  and  as  improvement  was  noticed  every  third  day. 
The  last  application  was  given  on  August  29,  1907.  The 
edema  had  entirely  disappeared,  there  was  no  discomfort  of 
any  kind,  the  external  appearance  of  the  leg  was  almost 
normal,  and  the  patient  was  very  grateful  and  surprised  M 
the  recovery  of  her  limb  after  she  had  abandoned  all  hope  for 
relief. 

Case  2.  Male,  aged  forty-two.  Railroad  switchman  at  the 
time  of  treatment,  which  was  in  October,  1907.  Former  occu- 
pation, waiter.  Right  leg  was  painful,  edematous,  and  mottled. 
There  were  two  ulcers,  one  the  size  of  a  nickel,  the  other  a 
little  smaller.  After  six  applications  of  the  Morton  wave- 
current  the  pain  ceased,  the  edema  subsided  considerably,  the 
ulcers  healed,  and  the  patient  returned  to  his  work.  In  a  few 
■  lays  he  returned  with  the  larger  ulcer  broken.  Four  appli- 
cations of  the  Morton  wave-current  resulted  again  in  healing 
of  the  ulcer.  The  patient  again  returned  to  his  work.  Ten 
months  have  passed  since  and  there  has  been  no  relapse. 

Case  3.  Male,  aged  forty-four.  Occupation,  merchant. 
Two  years  ago  he  was  struck  with  an  iron  bar  over  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg.  This  was  followed  by  ecchymosis  and  the 
other  usual  symptoms  of  contusion.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
part  became  edematous.  This  was  followed  by  a  squamous 
eczema  with  all  the  signs  and  symptoms.  The  severe  itching 
superficially  and  pressure  pain  within  the  deeper  tissues 
caused  sleepless  nights  and  disabled  him  from  his  usual  occu- 
pation. The  Morton  wave-current  was  applied  to  the  part 
affected  every  other  day.  The  itching  pain  and  edema  sub- 
sided gradually  after  each  treatment.  After  the  sixth  appli- 
cation when  the  patient  felt  considerably  relieved,  he  was  com- 
.  pelled  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of  business  and  I  regret 
that  I  could  not  follow  up  this  interesting  case  to  recovery. 
I  have  now  three  cases  of  varicose  ulcer  under  treatment,  and 
if  the  results  will  be  of  interest  to  the  fellows  of  this  associa- 
tion I  will  report  them  at  some  future  date. 
£1906  Fifth  Ave. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  THERAPEUTICS, 

BY    WM.     BENHAM    SNOW,    M.    D. 
( Con  tin  ited  from  page  426. ) 

CHAPTER  X. 

OPPOSITE    EFFECTS    OF    RADIANT    LIGHT    AND 
HEAT  AND  THE  ROENTGEN  RAY. 

The  study  of  the  different  forms  of  radiant  energy  reveals  a 
variety  of  action  and  effect  which  indicates  a  diversity  of  appli- 
cation to  therapeutics.  The  influence  of  the  frequency  of  vibra- 
tion to  penetration,  the  degree  of  penetration,  diminishing  as 
the  frequencies  increase,  until  the  higher  frequencies  of  the 
Roentgen  ray  are  reached. 

"  It  was  predicted  by  Helmholtz,  the  great  mathematician," 
says  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  "  that  if  waves  could  exist  still  smaller, 
you  would  ultimately  get  waves  smaller  than  the  atoms,  and  that 
then,  instead  of  being  bent  more,  would  be  bent  less  ;  and  in  that 
way  we  should  have  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum  with  dis- 
persion reversed — the  spectrum  at  last  folding  back  upon  itself, 
until,  you  come  to  the  ultimately  small  waves,  they  would  not 
be  bent  at  all,  but  would  go  straight  on.  The  prediction  was 
fulfilled  in  the  x-ray,  which  is  not  refracted,  but  goes  straight 
on,  and  is  constituted  of  the  shortest  wave-lengths,  excessively 
rapid,  and  waves  smaller  than  anything  conceived  before.  Ful- 
filling the  theory  of  Helmholtz  these  rays  go  straight  on." 

It  was  observed  by  the  writer  in  a  paper  published  by  him,* 
that  a  remarkable  contrast  exists  between  the  ultra-violet  and 
the  x-ray.  The  latter,  of  varying  wave-lengths,  are  not  sorted 
out  from  one  another — are  not  refracted,  but  go  straight  on 
without  any  deviation  whatever. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  describes  the  x-rays  as  follows :  "  It  is 
simply  a  solitary  wave,  a  solitary  pulse,  up  and  down  almost 
instantaneously,  and  no  more ;  nothing  continuous,  not  a  suc- 
cession of  waves — a  solitary  pulse,  one  splash  like  a  whip- 
crack,  just  again  and  again.  With  every  blow  of  an  electron 
the  derived  x-rays  proceed  from  the  target  in  very  rapid  suc- 
cession, in  all  these  flashes  or  cracks,  because  the  electrons  or 
cathode  rays  are  bombarding  the  target  in  very  large  numbers." 

* "  Comparison  of  Forms  of  Radiant  Energy,"  Archives  of  the 
Roentgen  Ray  for  December,  1906. 
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It  will  be  readily  seen  therefore,  that  the  characteristics  of 
the  Roentgen  ray  differ  materially  from  those  of  radiant  light 
and  heat  radiations,  both  in  the  character  of  wave-length  and 
the  method  of  discharge  or  irradiation,  which  from  a  physical 
point  of  view  accounts  for  their  different  action  upon  the  tis- 
sues. The  effect  must  be  looked  at  also  from  another  point 
of  view  with  reference  to  their  impingement  or  absorption  by 
the  tissues.  In  the  matter  of  radiant  light  and  heat  rays,  which 
do  not  pass  through  dense  and  deep  tissues,  their  energy  being 
spent  when  some  or  all  have  passed  to  a  depth  relative  to  their 
wave  lengths.  While  the  penetrations,  particularly  the  lower 
frequencies  are  considerable,  they  are  generally  absorbed  before 
passing  through  the  body  upon  which  it  impinges,  while  the 
x-rays  pass  through.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  the  density,  or  volume,  or  number  of  these  radiations  from 
the  sources  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  are  very  much  more  num- 
erous than  from  the  sources  of  the  x-ray.  The  heat  effect 
therefore,  of  the  forms  of  radiant  light  and  heat,  are  pronounced 
whereas  a  large  percentage  of  the  radiations  from  a  modified 
Crookes'  tube  pass  directly  through  the  tissues,  producing  rela- 
tively little,  if  any  heat  from  the  effects  of  absorption,  or  spent 
energy.  Another  factor  must  be  taken  into  account  with  refer- 
ence to  these  radiations — the  effect  of  passing  through  the  tis- 
sues in  the  interspaces  between  the  cells,  as  suggested  by  Helm- 
holtz,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  would  be  liable  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  the  cell  bodies  ;  because  the  other  ethereal 
vibrations,  as  evidenced  by  the  effects  of  radiant  light  and  heat, 
possess  an  energy  within  themselves,  capable  of  affecting  cell 
protoplasm.  It  is  probable,  on  account  of  the  intense  rapid 
vibration  of  the  penetrating  Roentgen  rays,  that  they  pro- 
foundly affect  cell  protoplasm,  as  first  observed  in  a  previous 
work  of  the  writer  *  in  which  the  Physiological  Effects  of  the 
Roentgen  ray  were  considered  as  follows : 

"  The  study  of  the  actions  of  the  x-ray  is  the  study  of  the 
effects  of  form  of  vibration — agitation  of  the  ether  of  the  high- 
est recognized  intensity.  It  is  an  invisible  force,  and,  like  other 
invisible  forms  of  vibration,  can  only  be  comprehended  by  the 
results  arising  from  its  actions. 

'  The  physical  characteristics  are  as  follows : 

*  "  Static  Electricity  and  the  Uses  of  the  Roentgen  Ray,"  p.  220. 
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"  I.  They  penetrate  many  substances  which  absorb  the  visible 
rays  of  the  spectrum. 

"  II.  They  are  refracted  f  when  passing  from  one  medium  to 
another  of  different  density,  but  very  slightly. 

"  III.  They  are  but  slightly  reflected,  and  are  absorbed  by 
substances  which  they  do  not  penetrate,  and  cause  others  to 
fluoresce. 

*  IV.  What  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  rays  may  be  upon  the 
protoplasmic  structures  of  the  body  as  they  pass  through  the 
tissues  can  only  be  determined  from  the  conditions  arising, 
which  are  as  follows : 

"  (i)  As  one  stands  before  the  radiating  tube  with  the  rays 
penetrating  the  body,  there  is  little  perceptible  sensation.  It 
may  have  been  noticed,  however,  if  the  hand  be  held  before  the 
tube  for  several  minutes  that  a  sensation  of  gentle  contraction 
of  the  skin  is  perceptible.  The  statement  of  this  fact  is  not 
uncommonly  made  by  patients  under  treatment  by  the  x-ray, 
and  it  is  so  from  the  writer's  personal  observation. 

"  (2)  It  is  also  observed  that  the  surface  of  an  ulcerating 
cancerous  growth  appears  as  if  glazed  or  as  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  collodion  after  an  exposure  of  several  minutes. 

"  (3)  The  substance  of  a  growth,  when  standing  promi- 
nently above  the  surrounding  surfaces,  is  also  perceptibly  con- 
tracted. 

"  (4)  Following  a  series  of  exposures  it  has  been  observed 
by  all  familiar  with  the  subject  that  the  skin  becomes  atrophied, 
and  the  hair  follicles  and  sweat  glands  become  inactive — hair 
falling  out  and  secretion  of  sweat  ceasing. 

"  (5)  Pain  is  in  most  cases  relieved  to  a  remarkable  extent 
after  a  few  exposures  in  various  inflammatory  and  malignant 
conditions. 

"  (6)  Congestion  is  evidently  diminished,  and  is  indicated  by 
the  relief  of  conditions  which  could  be  explained  under  no  other 
hypothesis,  occurring,  as  it  does,  when  inflammatory  conditions 
are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  rays. 

"  (7)  Long  or  repeated  short  exposures  produce  dermatitis 
and  necrosis,  deep  or  superficial,  according  to  the  length  of 
exposure. 

"  The  above  propositions,  jointly  and  severally,  point  strongly 

t  Recent  convincing  reports  affirm  that  the  x-rays  are  slightly  re- 
fracted, contrary  to  Roentgen's  first  statement. 
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to  one  effect  in  particular,  which  accounts  for  all — the  con- 
traction of  cell  protoplasm.  The  sense  of  contraction  of  the 
normal  skin,  the  glazing  and  contraction  of  an  ulcerating  sur- 
face, the  atrophy  of  the  skin,  and  the  relief  of  pain  and  conges- 
tion are  all  indicative  of  tissue  contraction.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
most  plausible  explanation  of  the  impaired  nutrition,  for  necro- 
tic and  sloughing  tissue,  normal  or  diseased,  betokens  a  dimin- 
ished blood  supply — local  anemia ;  due  to  the  consequence  of  the 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  of  the  vascular  system. 
Whether  the  action  is  the  influence  upon  the  end  plates  of  the 
neurons  or  upon  the  individual  cells  it  would  be  difficult  to 
assert;  but  the  latter  is  most  probable." 

The  writer  in  a  former  contribution  *  presented  a  statement 
of  the  results  of  the  action  based  upon  clinical  observation: 
"  That  the  effects  of  the  x-ray  upon  the  normal  tissue  are  ( i ) 
to  induce  normal  activities,  due  to  the  vibratory  effect  of  the 
rays,  or  of  the  ether  in  the  presence  of  the  rays.  (2)  That 
these  effects  with  short  exposures  at  proper  distances  with  high 
vacuum  tubes  induce  activity  of  normal  tissue  cells,  which,  in 
some  cases,  supplant  abnormal  tissue  elements  without  evi- 
dences of  disintegration.  (3)  That  exposures  destroy  only  the 
abnormal  tissues  unless  they  be  too  prolonged.  (4)  That  ab- 
normal tissue  thus  exposed  breaks  down  and  disappears  through 
the  natural  channels  of  absorption  or  by  sloughing."  It  has 
been  shown  in  the  wrriter's  experience  that  tissues  of  low 
vitality  are  always  the  first  to  break  down. 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  vitality  of  all  tissue  is  lowered  by 
cutting  off  the  blood  supply  as  well  as  by  inhibition  induced  in 
the  cells.  Naturally,  under  such  circumstances,  tissues  of  low 
vitality  are  the  first  to  break  down.  It  is  also  well  established 
that  the  tissues  of  debilitated  patients  do  not  resist  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  rays  as  do  those  of  normal  individuals,  which 
confirms  the  theory. 

"  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  malignant  tumors'  in  the 
aged  or  infirm  are  more  likely  to  soften  and  break  down  than 
in  normal  individuals,  which  confirms  the  view  that  when  for 
any  reason  the  tissue  resistance  is  lowered  the  tissues  break 
down.    TlTe  violent  toxemia  occurring  under  such  conditions  is 

*  "  The  Uses  of  the  X-ray  and  Accessory  Measures  in  the  Treatment 
of  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  Journal  of  Advanced  Therapeutics,  June, 
1903. 
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not  due  to  extension  of  the  malignant  process,  but  to  the  auto- 
infection  arising  from  absorption  of  toxins  present  in  the 
broken-down  structures. 

"  This  effect  upon  circulation  and  nutrition  when  employed 
to  the  extent  of  destroying  malignant  growths  is  at  best  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  demands  careful  attention  to  the  management 
of  details  and  a  knowledge  of  their  consequences. 

"  The  cumulative  action  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  effects  of 
the  rays  and  demonstrates  the  more  or  less  persistent  condition 
of  contraction  which  follows  a  series  of  exposures  and  explains 
the  diminished  metabolism  after  long  exposures  or  series  of 
exposures. 

"  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  logical  explanation  of 
the  action  of  the  x-ray  when  nearby,  prolonged,  or  frequent 
administrations  are  given  is,  that  the  exposed  structures  con- 
tract at  the  expense  of  nutrition  and  produce,  when  carried  to 
a  certain  degree,  necrosis  of  the  part.  This  theory  accords  with 
the  therapeutic  results  obtained  from  nearby  and  prolonged  ex- 
posures. 

"  The  stimulating  or  tonic  effect  of  the  Roentgen  ray,  in- 
duced by  short  exposures  or  with  a  high-vacuum  tube  at  dis- 
tances of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  from  the  anti-cathode,  is 
probably  due  to  the  disposition  of  the  vibratory  influences  of 
the  rays  first  to  overcome  local  stasis,  restoring  tone  to  the 
muscular  coats  of  the  arterioles,  and  at  the  same  time  inducing 
a  more  active  local  metabolism. 

"  A  knowledge  of  the  action  of  all  stimulants  teaches  that 
their  employment  must  be  judicious  or  the  opposite  effects  will 
result.  So  with  the  x-ray,  to  obtain  the  tonic  action,  exposures 
must  be  infrequent  (not  oftener  than  twice  weekly),  with  pene- 
trating rays  emanating  from  a  tube  usually  at  a  distance  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  inches.  The  length  of  exposures  under 
these  circumstances  may  be  for  the  usual  period  of  ten  minutes." 

The  inhibitory  actions  from  prolonged  exposures  are  effects, 
which  we  are  considering  as  antagonistic  to  the  stimulating 
effects  of  radiant  light  and  heat  from  short  or  prolonged  ex- 
posures. The  stimulating  effects  of  the  Roentgen  ray  as  re- 
ferred to  are  not  generally  employed  for  the  reason  that  the 
other  forms  of  radiant  energy  best  conserve  that  purpose. 
These  views  expressed  by  the  writer  in  1904  have  been  in  the 
experience  of  many  observers  verified ;  and  while  to  the  present 
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time  no  other  definite  physiological  effects  have  been  published, 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  drawing  to  the  recognition 
of  the  part  contraction  of  protoplasm  plays. 

Since  these  observations  were  made,  it  has  been  further 
demonstrated  that  the  tissue  inertia  induced  from  the  inhibitory 
action  of  the  Roentgen  ray,  points  to  another  very  significant 
effect,  wtiich  is  likewise  best  explained  by  the  condition  of 
tissue  inertia  following  the  profound  effects  upon  protoplasm, 
in  response  to  the  intense  vibratory  influence  of  the  penetrating 
rays ;  that  is,  the  effect  upon  the  procreative  functions  in  mam- 
mals as  well  as  in  the  lower  forms  of  germ  life.  This  fact  was 
referred  to  by  the  writer  in  an  editorial  *  on  The  Actions  of 
the  X-ray  upon  Animal  Tissues,  as  follows : 

"  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  x-ray,  as  generally  ac- 
cepted by  physicists,  precludes  the  acceptation  of  the  idea  of 
ionization  or  that  the  rays  possess  any  electrical  qualities,  except 
peculiar  characteristics  which  can  be  derived  from  no  other 
source.  They  are  lines  of  longitudinal  ether  vibration  (not 
Hertzian  waves)  transmitted  in  straight  lines  from  a  source  of 
great  energy,  possessing  qualities  whereby  they  penetrate  solid 
bodies  indicating  an  expenditure  of  the  energy  derived,  which 
may  be  either  entirely  spent  upon  bodies  of  too  great  density  or 
absorbed  in  varying  degrees  in  their  passage  through  objects  of 
different  densities.  Under  the  laws  of  conservation  of  energy 
when  projected  against  animal  tissue  this  force  is  spent  upon 
the  tissues,  exerting  characteristic  influences — the  effects  of  the 
x-ray. 

"  There  are  three  hypotheses  upon  which  the  results  of  these 
exposures  which  are  so  little  appreciated  by  the  profession 
to-day,  might  be  explained,  (i)  It  is  probable  that  cell  pro- 
toplasm is  affected  by  the  stimulating  action  of  these  energetic 
lines  of  vibration  to  a  state  of  contraction  that  suspends  activity 
in  varying  degrees  depending  upon  the  duration,  frequency,  or 
intensity  of  the  exposures.  Under  this  hypothesis  nutritive 
processes  would  be  suspended  by  lessening  or  discontinuance 
of  the  metabolic  processes  and  at  the  same  time  by  diminishing 
or  cutting  off  of  the  local  blood  supply  owing  to  the  contraction 
of  the  cells  which  comprise  the  muscular  coats  of  the  arteries. 
In  this  connection  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  action 
of  the  ray  is  cumulative,  that  the  extreme  degree  of  physio- 
logical effect  is  not  reached  except  the  exposure  is  prolonged  or 
of  great  volume  or  intensity,  or  at  the  termination  of  a  series 
of  exposures. 

*  Advanced  Therapeutics,  March,  1905. 
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GYNECOLOGY  AND  METALLIC  ELECTROLYSIS. 

C diaphoresis.  Under  the  above  heading  Dr.  Mark  W. 
Peyser  (Virginia  Medical  Semi-Monthly)  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  inter  alia,  after  reviewing  briefly  the  chief  factors 
in  electrolysis  and  phoresis  and  referring  to  the  congestion 
produced  at  the  negative  pole  of  the  constant  current,  whether 
surgical,  as  when  needles  are  employed,  or  medical,  when  wet 
pads  of  cotton,  sponge,  or  clay  are  used. 

"  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  negative  galvanism  is  due  to  the  hyperemia  it 
produces.  This  being  so,  it  might  be  used  throughout  the 
entire  treatment  of  some  of  the  diseases  to  be  mentioned  later. 

"  Metallic  electrolysis,  the  name  sometimes  applied  to  cata- 
phoresis,  is  a  misnomer,  because  there  is  no  decomposition  of 
metal,  merely  a  propulsion  of  its  ions.  Neither  should  the  term 
cataphoresis  be  applied  exclusively,  but  rather  phoresis,  which 
includes  both  it  and  anaphoresis."  [Still  better  terms  are  ionic 
medication  or  ionic  surgery. — Ed.]  "  The  metals  used  in  the 
phoresis  of  metallic  electrodes  are  mercury,  zinc,  copper,  and 
tin,  mercury  being  employed  in  the  form  of  an  amalgam  with 
the  other  metals,  or  with  gold.  This  process  possesses  bac- 
tericidal properties  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  discuss- 
ing electrolysis ;  and  the  ions  are  propelled  for  some  distance 
into  the  tissues  dependent  upon  the  electromotive  force,  quan- 
tity of  current,  time  of  application,  size  of  electrode,  and 
amount  exposed,  area  and  nature  of  tissue,  etc. 

"  The  diffusion  of  metals  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  agents 
in  the  possession  of  the  electrotherapist ;  and  the  process  has 
been  so  far  developed  that  Massey  and  others  now  employ  it 
in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  other  tumors  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  recognized  methods.  In  the  treatment  of 
cancer  of  the  breast,  Massey  uses  amalgamated  gold  electrodes, 
the  mercury  leaving  the  gold,  which  is  but  little,  if  any,  at- 
tacked, and  radiating  in  dark  lines,  through  the  growth  toward 
the  opposite  pole.  In  some  instances,  he  uses  amalgamated 
zinc  electrodes." 

Hear  his  conclusions:  "  1.  Massive  diffusion  of  nascent 
mercury  salts  within  a  growth  or  cavity  by  electrification,  con- 
stitutes a  novel  therapeutic  procedure  of  great  value  in  the  de- 
struction of  foci  of  malignant  or  non-malignant  growths,  when 
the  growths  are  so  situated  as  to  allow  penetration  and  drain- 
age. 2.  Phoric  destruction  of  the  genus  of  primary  cancerous 
growth  in  situ,  including  outlying  colonies  and  so-called  roots 
of  prolongation,  permits  preservation  of  unaffected  portions 
of  the  organ  or  situation ;  and  offers  greater  security  against 
recurrence  than  efforts  to  remove  living  malignant  growths  by 
cutting  operations.     3.  While  the  phoric  method  may  be  em- 
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ployed  as  palliative  in  non-operative  malignant  growths  and 
may,  at  times,  cure,  its  chief  value  is  in  the  total  destruction  of 
malignant  germs  in  the  early  stages  of  primary  growth,  and  in 
the  same  stages  of  purely  local  recurrences." 

[Zinc-mercury  electrodes  are  now  used  exclusively  instead 
of  the  gold-mercury  instruments  in  all  genuinely  malignant 
growths  irrespective  of  situation,  for  the  reason  that  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  that  the  association  of  zinc  ions  with 
the  mercury  ions  gave  more  efficient  results. — Ed.] 

"  Phoresis  is  of  special  value  in  genito-urinary  and  gyne- 
cologic work.  I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
had  gone  through  the  hands  of  several  physicians  here  and 
elsewhere.  His  condition  had  been  diagnosed  as  tuberculosis 
by  one,  and  as  diabetes  mellitus  by  another,  because  of  wasting. 
Careful  examinations  eliminated  these.  His  chief  complaint 
was  of  pain  in  the  occiput  and  back  of  the  neck.  Saying  that 
he  was  strictured,  an  examination  was  made  and  three  were 
found,  the  last  and  smallest  being  in  the  prostatic  portion  and 
admitting  only  a  10  F.  sound.  In  addition,  there  was  a  false 
passage  and  a  condition  of  marked  hypersensitiveness.  I  pro- 
posed using  electrolysis  for  the  cure  of  strictures,  but  the  pain 
was  so  great  that  the  first  treatment  had  to  be  discontinued 
before  completion.  When  he  returned,  several  days  later, 
copper  diffusion  was  employed  and  repeated  five  days  later. 
Coming  for  the  third  treatment,  he  said  that  the  occipital  and 
neck  pain  had  entirely  disappeared.  It  did  not  return;  and 
whether  as  a  result  or  a  coincidence,  he  began  to  take  on 
weight  until  he  attained  his  normal.  Hypersensitiveness  hav- 
ing been  overcome  after  several  sittings,  I  essayed  cure  of  the 
strictures,  but  after  a  number  of  14  F.  had  been  passed  by 
electrolysis,  he  refused  further  aid  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
very  comfortable.  I  have  seen  the  patient  several  times  since. 
and  he  continues  in  good  health.  His  condition  was  evidently 
one  of  neurasthenia,  due  to  hypersensitiveness  of  the  posterior 
urethra.     All  of  us  have  seen  such  cases. 

"  Overall  and  Neiswanger,  of  Chicago,  claim  excellent  results 
in  chronic  prostatic  enlargement  from  iodine  phoresis — the 
former  treating  through  both  the  rectum  and  urethra ;  the 
latter  through  the  urethra  alone.  Possibly,  the  hyperemia  pro- 
duced at  the  negative  pole  has  much  influence  on  the  result. 

"  Patients  with  subinvolution,  metritis,  endometritis,  and 
erosions  of  the  os  are  quickly  benefited  by  mercury,  copper,  or 
zinc  phoresis.  Ulcers,  fistulae,  and  chancroids  soon  heal  under 
its  use;  but  to  name  all  the  diseases  in  which  the  method  is 
applicable  would  be  a  waste  of  time,  for  they  would  readily 
suggest  themselves  if  the  basic  facts  are  known. 

"  In  conclusion,  1  would  mention  some  of  the  advantages  of 
the  method:     Application  of  the  medicament  to  the- immediate 
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seat  of  trouble,  and  in  the  nascent  state ;  deep  penetration  in 
addition  to  superficial  action  of  agents ;  avoidance  of  operation 
in  many  instances,  and  as  a  negative  advantage,  the  difficulty 
of  application  is  not  greater  than  that  of  other  measures  for 
the  same  disease." 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

RADIOTHERAPY. 

X-Rays  and  Exophthalmic   Goiter.     By   Dr.   G.   E.   Pfahler, 

Jour.  A.  M.  A.,  November  7,  1908. 

The  writer  reported  results  of  the  x-ray  treatment  of 
exophthalmic  goiter  and  says  that  at  least  fifty-one  cases  in 
which  the  Roentgen  rays  were  used  have  been  recorded  in 
the  literature  of  this  number,  and  in  forty-two  cases  there 
were  good  results;  in  nine  patients  there  was  little  or  no 
improvement.  He  draws  the  following  conclusions.  (1) 
Decided  improvement  may  be  expected  in  about  75  per  cent. 
of  cases.  (2)  This  improvement  consists  of  an  increase  in 
weight  and  strength  and  gradual  disappearance  of  Basedow 
symptoms.  (3)  Some  improvement  should  be  noticed  within 
a  month,  and  after  from  six  to  twelve  treatments.  (4)  When 
this  treatment  is  properly  given  there  appears  to  be  no  danger, 
and  Pfahler  can  see  no  objection  to  recommending  this  trial 
of  a  month  in  all  cases. 


Some  of  the  More  Unusual  Forms  of  the  Epithelial  Growth 
of  the  Skin.  By  J.  A.  Fordyce,  M.D.,  Jour.  A.  M.  A., 
October  24,  1908. 

In  this  very  scientific  paper  the  doctor  discusses  very  thor- 
oughly many  forms  of  epithelial  disease,  but  as  of  interest  to 
x-ray  workers,  I  will  call  attention  to  but  one  of  the  cases  he 
reports — "  Epithelioma  of  the  Lip  of  a  Woman/'  This  con- 
dition is  frequent  in  men  but  rare  in  women.  The  patient, 
M.  S.,  aged  forty-eight,  tumor  began  sixteen  years  previously 
in  a  small  lesion  near  the  ala  of  the  nose.  It  spread  very 
slowly  until  it  involved  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lips. 
The  ulceration  of  the  left  angle  of  the  mouth  and  adjoining 
upper  lip  was  so  extensive  as  to  expose  the  bicuspid  and  canine 
teeth.  The  growth  yielded  to  the  x-ray.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  was  seen  to  be  made  up  of  basal  cells,  with  a  delicate 
tubular  arrangement,  conforming  with  the  rodent  ulcer  type 
of  growth.  He  thinks  that  longer  experience  with  the  x-ray 
treatment  of  epitheliomas  of  the  skin  has  led  to  a  much 
greater  conservatism  in  its  recommendation.  He  has  found 
that  better  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  rays,  after  the 
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new  growth  has  been  thoroughly  curetted.  "  In  this  way," 
he  says,  "  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  rays  directly  to  the  more 
actively  developing  cells."  It  has  also  been  his  experience 
that  the  long  use  of  the  ray  in  malignant  cutaneous  growths 
is,  as  a  rule,  contraindicated,  especially  its  persistent  use,  after 
repeated  relapses,  for  he  thinks  that  in  certain  cases  it  renders 
the  tissues  more  vulnerable  to  the  malignant  processes  and 
that  the  x-ray  should  be  reserved  for  cases  of  the  internal 
canthus,  the  eyelids,  and  other  facial  locations  where  other 
means  are  not  available. 


Preliminary  Note  on  the  Treatment  of  Lupus,  by  Becquerel 
Rays.     By   Boubeyron,  Medical  and   Surgical   Progress.. 
For  some  time  the  author  has  had  the  idea  of  treating  lupus 

by  the  prolonged  application  of  substances  feebly  radio-active, 

such  as  nitrate  of  uranium  and  of  thorium,  pitchblend,  etc. 

The  applications  are  made  in  direct  contact  with  the  tissues. 

He  presents  a  case  of  cure  of  lupus  of  the  size  of  a  five  franc 

piece,  cicatrized  after  thirty  days. 


The  X-Ray  in  the  Treatment  of  Carcinoma.    By  S.  E.  Hunter, 

M.D.,  The  Clinique. 

In  this  very  conservative  paper  the  doctor  very  likely  has 
made  himself  a  little  too  conservative,  but  when  it  comes  to 
treating  carcinoma  with  the  Roentgen  ray,  we  can  afford  to 
be  very  conservative.  While  claiming  to  have  prolonged  life, 
and  in  one  case  that  has  remained  well  for  eight  years,  he 
still  considers  that  the  knife  should  be  used  in  all  primary 
cases,  where  the  growth  can  be  removed  thoroughly  and  well, 
and  this  should  be  followed  by  x-ray  treatment.  He  uses  a 
tube  of  medium  vacuum,  excited  by  a  coil  of  ten-inch  spark- 
gap  capacity ;  the  tube  to  be  so  placed  that  the  most  powerful 
rays  from  the  target  will  fall  upon  the  center  of  the  growth. 
It  should  never  be  placed,  he  says,  closer  than  twelve  inches, 
and  a  lead  mask  should  be  used  for  protection  of  surrounding 
structures.  He  controls  his  exposures  by  the  reaction  of  the 
normal  tissues. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

PHOTOTHERAPY. 

The  Chemical  Rays  the  Motors  of  Life  Energy;  their  Mode 

of  Action  and  their  Therapeutic   Uses.     By  Margaret  A. 

Cleaves,  M.D.,  New  York,  Medical  Record,  September  26, 

1908. 

The  writer,  from  a  long  experience  in  the  employment  of 
light  rich  in  the  chemical  rays,  had  been  led  to  regard  it  as  an 
agent  of  no  small  import  in  the  many  chronic  perversions  of 
physiological    actions,    and    emphasizes    her    confidence    in    it, 
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"  inspired  by  its  known  relation  to  life."  She  prefaces  her 
remarks  by  the  statement  that  it  is  not  used  by  her  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  physical  and  medical  means,  and  further  states 
that  chemical  action  is  not  confined  to  frequencies  of  short- 
wave length,  any  more,  than  chemical  action  is  confined  to  the 
frequencies  of  the  red  region;  nor  does  she  employ  the  chemi- 
cal rays  of  light  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  purely  thermal 
waves  of  vibration.  The  purely  chemical  or  cold  light  is  used 
by  the  Finsen  method ;  but  even  so,  heating  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  writer  compares  the  electric  arc  with  a  miniature 
sun,  affording  more  of  the  chemical  energy,  as  the  blue  violet, 
than  any  other  artificial  light;  but  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
incandescent  lamps  likewise  yield  blue  violet  or  chemical 
energy,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  electric  arc.  With 
an  increase  in  candle-power,  however,  and  the  employment  of 
larger  amperage  with  incandescent  light,  the  spectral  energy 
in  the  blue  violet  is  increased.  The  light  of  vacuum  tubes, 
energized  from  any  high  potential  source,  is  also  chemically 
active.  "  With  the  chemical  action  of  light,"  the  writer  says, 
"  we  are  dealing  with  phenomena  analogous  to  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds  under  the  influence 
of  the  electrical  current.  .  .  .  That  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
producing  the  greatest  heating  effects,  are  not  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum  which  produce  the  greatest  chemical  effect.  The 
chemical  action  is  best  produced  by  the  less  penetrating,  shorter 
frequencies.  ...  So  far  as  the  light  frequencies  are  absorbed, 
they  energize ;  for  absorption  means  work  accomplished.  .  .  . 
When  the  waves  of  light  fall  upon  a  growing  plant,  work  is 
done,  and  the  green  leaf  absorbs  all  the  frequencies  of  light 
except  the  green,  which  is  reflected.  In  the  light-absorbing  sub- 
stance a  transformation  takes  place,  beautifully  shown  in  the 
green  leaf  by  the  chlorophyll  function." 

The  wrriter  pays  tribute  to  the  investigation  and  deductions 
of  Sajous,  and  quotes  his  deductions  as  follows : 

(1)  "  That  adrenoxidase  (the  oxidases)  is  the  agent  through 
which  life  may  be  controlled. 

(2)  That  it  is  the  center  of  the  adrenals  in  the  pituitary 
body  which,  through  the  adrenals  and  their  adrenoxidase-form- 
ing  secretion,  controls  life. 

(3)  That  the  adrenal  center  is  an  organ  having  for  its  pur- 
pose to  test  the  blood  and  protect  it  against  the  intrusion  of 
noxious  substances. 

(4)  That  noxious  substances  introduced  into  the  blood  can, 
by  provoking  a  reaction  of  the  adrenal  center,  enhance  the 
activity  of  metabolic  processes. 

(5)  That  inasmuch  as  we  can  therapeutically  (all  drugs 
being  toxic  as  far  as  the  test  organ  is  concerned)  increase  or 
abate  fever,  we  can  also  control  tissue  metabolism  and  its 
derangements. 
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(6)  The  test  organ  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  key- 
board through  which  we  can  '  favor  or  retard  the  action  of 
the  oxidases/  i.  c,  the  vital  process  itself." 

The  writer  closes  her  paper  with  the  consideration  and  con- 
clusions as  follows : 

"Resume:  (1)  The  chemical  frequencies  of  light  are  the 
promoters  of  life  and  energy. 

(2)  Thermal  are  never  used  to  the  exclusion  of  chemical 
frequencies  in  light  therapy. 

(3)  Chemical  frequencies  are  directive  or  destructive  ac- 
cording as  they  are  used.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  irreg- 
ular, disorderly  impulse  of  the  x-ray  as  compared  with  the 
rhythmic  energy  of  the  visible  spectrum. 

(4)  The  x-ray  and  radium  radiations  are  of  great  value  in 
many  skin  conditions,  even  superficial  epitheliomas,  in  some 
instances  mitigating  the  symptoms  and  staying  the  progress 
of  deep-seated  malignant  processes  as  well.  They  are,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  capable  of  exciting  malignancy  and 
inhibiting  physiological  function. 

(5)  Bactericidal  energy  has  been  located  by  experiment  in 
the  middle  third  of  the  ultra-violet  energy. 

(6)  The  best  results  are  obtained  in  deep-seated  well-organ- 
ized skin  lesions  by  a  complex  of  the  penetrant  blue-violet  and 
ultra-violet. 

(7)  Where  profound  sudation  is  desired  over  and  above 
penetrating  effects,  a  source  of  light  affording  thermal  with 
a  minimum  of  chemical  energy  is  indicated. 

(8)  When  deep-seated  effects  are  desired,  sources  of  light 
rich  in  blue,  indigo  and  violet  are  indicated. 

(9)  The  spectra  of  the  different  sources  of  energy  vary  in 
degree,  not  kind ;  hence  the  interlocking  of  effect  secured  and 
result  established  from  the  various  light  sources. 

(10)  When  the  office  equipment  affords  but  one  light- 
mechanism,  preference  is  yielded  the  electric  arc  as  providing 
the  maxima  of  energy  required  in  initiating  and  establishing 
necessary  physiological  processes,  whether  the  departure  from 
the  normal  is  characterized  by  a  skin  expression  or  not. 

11)  More  or  less  profound  hyperemia  is  established  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  light,  depending  upon  its  length  of  appli- 
cation and  the  degree  of  penetrating  power.  Upon  this  de- 
pends the  rationale  of  its  action. 

(12)  The  physiological  action  of  the  chemical  ray  is  fun- 
damental to  nutrition. 

(13)  The  chemical  rays  are  an  invaluable  therapeutic  ad- 
junct in  the  host  of  chronic  conditions  characterized  by  loss  of 
chemical  control ;  they  lend  themselves  to  conditions  of  mal- 
nutrition or  perversions  of  nutrition,  to  both  simple  and 
secondary  anemias,  controlling  hemorrhagic  conditions  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter,  as  uterine  and  rectal,  for  example.    They 
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are  almost  a  specific  in  the  annulment  of  pain,  relieving  for 
a  time  even  that  from  pressure  of  malignant  growths,  quiet- 
ing and  steadying  nerve  action  in  simple  nervousness,  storing 
up  energy  for  the  neurasthenic,  establishing  more  or  less  hype- 
remia in  organic  cord  conditions  and  to  that  extent  holding 
and  preventing  extension  of  the  disease,  contributing  alike  to 
the  relief  of  a  simple  depression  or  excitability  and  to  a  maniac- 
depressive  insanity.  They  are  likewise  effectual  in  absorbing 
effusions  from  serous  cavities  and  subcutaneous  structures, 
whether  secondary  to  malignant  processes,  and  inflammation, 
a  leaky  heart  or  a  hydrocephalic  effusion  associated  with  rachi- 
tis. They  also  prevent  and  cut  short  the  progress  of  inef- 
fective processes,  and  cure  or  improve  the  many  skin  expres- 
sions of  disturbed  metabolism.  Equally  they  may  arrest  and 
control  respiratory  disturbances,  from  a  simple  catarrhal  cold  to 
a  bronchial  asthma  or  a  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  They  are  in 
short  an  agent  of  infinite  value,  either  alone  or  supplementary  to 
other  measures  when  intelligently  directed  and  skilfully  ap- 
plied. In  an  office  affording  every  luxury  of  equipment,  I  feel 
that  of  physical  measures  the  constant  current  and  electric 
arc  contribute  very  largely  to  the  securing  of  therapeutic 
result."  [Editor.] 

♦     ♦     ♦ 

ORGANOTHERAPY. 

The   Serum    Treatment   and    the   Prognosis    Under    Various 

Forms  of  Therapy  of  Cerebrospinal  Fever. 

Henry  Koplik  in  the  Medical  Record,  October  3,  1908, 
describes  his  treatment  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  discusses 
the  results  of  that  treatment  and  their  comparison  with  the 
results  obtained  when  the  serum  treatment  was  instituted  in 
addition. 

He  considers  it  wise  to  divide  the  cases  in  two  classes  repre- 
senting two  grades  of  severity  of  the  disease  when  attempting 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  serum  treatment.  These  are  the 
sporadic  and  the  epidemic. 

Without  serum  treatment  of  the  sporadic  cases  occurring 
between  the  years  of  1899  and  1904  there  were  21  with  a 
mortality  of  38  per  cent.;  during  the  epidemic  years  of  1904-5, 
74  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  52  per  cent.  Excluding  the  cases 
under  two  years  of  age  in  which  the  mortality  is  always 
extremely  high,  the  sporadic  cases  showed  a  mortality  of  13 
per  cent,,  the  epidemic  cases,  31  per  cent. 

Since  the  epidemic,  of  13  cases  treated  with  serum  in  addi- 
tion, the  mortality  has  been  17  per  cent.  Of  cases  over  one 
year  of  age  none  have  died. 

In  closing  he  states : 

"  I  think  it  would  be  rather  premature  and  unfair  in  every 
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way  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  serum  until  we  have 
seen  a  larger  material  and  until  we  have  tried  it  in  an  epidemic 
of  the  violent  type,  such  as  we  passed  through  in  1904  and 
1905.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  serum  of 
Flexner  not  only  makes  a  very  favorable  impression,  but  is 
certainly  a  factor  which  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  therapy 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  no  matter  what  our  subsequent 
conclusions  may  be.  It  certainly  does  appear  that  with  the 
serum  as  we  perfect  it  we  may  have  an  improvement  in  the 
percentage  of  recoveries.  It  is  hard  to  say  sincerely  whether, 
taking  the  cases  I  have  treated,  I  shall  continue  to  have  the 
same  good  fortune  to  save  all  but  two  cases  of  thirteen.  Even 
if  the  cases  I  have  lost  were  below  one  year  of  age,  judging 
from  the  results  obtained  elsewhere,  we  may  still  meet  with 
cases  which  we  cannot  save  by  the  serum,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  unreasonable  to  expect  a  continuance  of  such 
a  very  high  percentage  of  recoveries  as  we  have  just  shown." 


Serum    Treatment    for    Dysentery.     La    Tribune    Medicale 

(1907). 

Vaillard  and  Popter  give  their  experience  in  200  cases  of 
dysentery  treated  with  serum.  Half  of  these  were  very  severe 
cases.  The  mortality  was  5  per  cent.  The  action  of  the 
serum  was  very  rapid,  diminishing  the  number  of  stools  and 
relieving  the  tenesmus  and  colic.  Each  patient  was  discharged 
cured  in  a  few  days  after  its  inauguration. 


Report  of  Six  Cases  of  Gonococcic  Arthritis   Treated  with 

Anti-Gonococcic  Serum. 

Perez-Miro  in  the  Therapeutic  Gazette  gives  the  histories  of 
six  cases  and  his  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  use  of  the 
serum.  The  serum  was  given  in  addition  to  other  well  recog- 
nized methods  of  treatment. 

It  seemed  to  him: 

(1)  It  relieved  articular  and  testicular  inflammation  more 
promptly  and  effectively  than  other  methods  of  treatment. 

(2)  It  materially  aids  in  various  other  methods  of  medica- 
tion. 

(3)  It  frequently  causes  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
urethral  discharge. 

(4)  The  injection  is  free  from  pain  and  produces  at  most 
and  but  rarely  a  slight  hyperemia  around  the  point  of  injec- 
tion. 


Moseys  Serum  as  a  Therapeutic  Agent  in  Scarlet  Fever. 

Egis  and  Langovoy  (Jahrbuch  fiir  Kindeheilkunde,  1907) 
give  the  following  results  of  their  investigations  with  this 
serum  in  the  scarlet  fever  pavilions  of  the  children's  hospitals 
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in  Moscow :  In  severe  cases  the  mortality  is  reduced  from 
47  per  cent,  to  16  per  cent. 

The  action  of  the  serum  is  antitoxic. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  serum  should  be 
injected  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  disease. 

The  effect  of  the  serum  is  to  cause  a  fall  in  the  temperature, 
the  abruptness  of  which  fall  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
earliness  of  the  injection. 

The  presence  of  complications  tends  to  cause  the  tempera- 
ture to  fall  more  slowly. 

Complications  are  practically  uninfluenced  by  serum  treat- 
ment. 

The  dose  required  is  very  large,  100  to  200  cc.  being 
required   for  each  injection. 

On  account  of  the  size  of  the  dose  serum  complications  are 
frequent,  and  also  for  the  same  reason  are  proportionately 
grave. 

The  efficiency  of  the  serum  varies  considerably  with  the 
individual  horse  from  which  it  is  obtained. 

♦     ♦     ♦ 
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Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  John  Eastman  Wilson,  A.B., 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  New  York 
Homoeopathic  Medical  College  and  Flower  Hospital,  and  in  the  New 
York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for  Women,  etc.  500  pages. 
Price  in  cloth.  $3.50.  Price  in  half  morocco,  $4.50.  Boericke  & 
Run  yon,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1908. 

The  publication  of  a  work  on  this  subject,  edited  by  such  a 
man  as  Dr.  Wilson,  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the  neurological 
history  of  our  school  of  medicine.  In  homeopathic  medicine 
there  is  relief  for  many  nervous  diseases.  Of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  As  the  author  says,  through  it  the  classical  prognosis 
may  at  times  be  changed.  If  there  were  no  other  reason  than 
this  for  the  existence  of  the  book  it  would  be  enough.  But 
there  are  other  reasons.  As  we  study  his  treatment  of  the 
various  subjects,  we  are  struck  by  his  lucid  style  of  description, 
his  clear  enunciation  of  symptoms  and  his  distinct  differential 
diagnosis.  A  good  example  of  this  may  be  found  under  Tabes 
Dorsalis.  After  reading  this  chapter,  no  practitioner  would 
be  justified  in  making  a  mistake.  In  other  diseases,  likewise, 
the  same  thing  is  true.  The  study  of  nervous  diseases,  hard 
at  best,  surely  would  be  more  easy  with  this  book  as  a  text. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  author's  thoroughness  in  the 
discussion  of  treatment.  He  takes  up  all  forms,  being  excep- 
tionally thorough  in  consideration  of  electricity,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  conservative. 
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Homeopathic  therapeutics  comes  in  for  a  generous  share  of 
attention,  and  this  will  be  most  welcome  to  all.  Taken  alto- 
gether, we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  book  to 
every  student  of  medicine. 


Correspondence. 


Editor  "American  Physician": 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  official  notice  of  the  action  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeop- 
athy concerning  their  instructions  to  the  Journal  Committee 
mentions  my  name  as  Associate  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  I  deem  it  proper  to  notify 
you   that   I   have   not   considered   it   expedient   to   accept   the 


position. 

December  i,  1908. 


Very  sincerely, 

J.   RlCHEY   HORNER,   M.D. 


♦     ♦     ♦ 

— Dr.  P.  W.  Shedd  announces  his  resignation  from  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  North  American  Journal  of  Homeopathy. 

— There  was  some  trouble  that  required  the  use  of  sup- 
positories. They  were  given  to  him  in  a  little  box  containing 
a  dozen,  and  as  he  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, no  special  directions  were  given.  I  met  him  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  said :  "  Mr.  Jones,  how  did 
you  get  on  with  the  suppositories?"  "Oh,  very  well!  I  am 
very  much  pleased.  I  am  very  much  better,  but  I  tell  you 
frankly  I  had  the  devil's  own  job  swallowing  them." 

— "  Have  you  seen  Professor  Gabbleton,  the  ex-scientist, 
lately?" 

:<  Yes,  I  listened  to  him  for  more  than  an  hour  at  the  club 
last  night." 

"  Indeed!     What  was  he  talking  about?" 

"He  didn't  sav." 
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